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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

No. CNNV1I. New Series. — July 1 , 18*77. 

TIFK DEFEAT OF TIIE LIBERAL PARTY. 

What were Ike causes of the late defeat of the Liberal party? 
What was the extent of that defeat, and what was its significance ? 
Is it expedient that the party should be reorganized ? If so, how can 
! he reorganization be best effected? These are the questions which 
Liberals are now asking themselves, and which they answer in very 
different ways. Perhaps to the eyes of sympathizing onlookers, 
things may present themselves in a light somewhat different from 
that in which they present themselves to members of any section of 
the party. This is likely to he the ease especially with regard to 
the European relations of English Liberalism valid tbe duties of 
English Liberals to their allies and fellowdabourcrs in other 
countries. We venture to thinlc'that this is an aspect of the question 
to which too little attention has been paid. Those English Liberals 
wlio went into the lobby with the Tory lenders on the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, and by so doing gave a blow which proved mor^il to 
the Liberal Government, do not seem to have sufficiently reflected 
on the European consequences of their act. It does not appear to 
have occurred to them that whatever the shortcomings of the 
Liberal party and its leaders might be, by its mere possession of the 
government it kept England in the line of Liberal nations, and that 
by its overthrow a flag to which the eyes of Europe were turned 
would be lowered, and discouragement would be spread through the 
kindred squadrons in* every quarter of the great battle-field. Yet 
there can be no doubt that such has been and was sure to be the 
result. The Tory victory in England has evidently helped to stimu^ 
laic reactionary -hopes and conspiracies in France; as on the 
other hand the calamitous aberrations of the Extreme Party in 
France manifestly injured the Liberal cause in England and irf other 
countries. No one can help seeing that the unity of Europe, 
imperfectly consolidated on a wrong basis by Jthe mediin vul'papacy, 
;and shattered into hostile fragments by the Reformation, is being 
VOL. XXII. N.S. B 






gradually restored by intercourse, coramcrcl, science, the sympathies 
of industry, the prevalence of universal ideas, the pulsation of 
common social and political hopes, the advance of tho undogmatie 
religion of morality and truth. The nations are every day becoming 
more closely bound up with each other, and iporo conscious of their 
connection; the electric chain winch encircles them grows more 
electric. ‘Servants of reaction ay try, for their personal purposes, 
J)y railing at “ cosmopolitanism ” to stimulate into angry activity 
that spirit of narrow and filibustering nationality, which is as far 
removed from a large-minded and noble patriotism as any other vice 
is from any other virtue ; but every expression, practical <*r literary, 
of European thought and feeling proclaims the continuance of the 
movement by which the family was expanded into the trib ' the 
tribe into the nation, and bespeaks the gradual transfer of man's 
allegiance from the mere country to humanity. 

Looking from the higher point of view over the whole political 
field, Liberalism has certainly no reason for dissatisfaction or 
despondency. Within the last half-ccntury what has been the general 
course of events ? Fifty years ago the Holy Alliance was barely 
dead ; it is now an infamy of the past, a name which reaction 
itself hardly dares to breathe. Fifty years ago Bourbons and Bour- 
bonism reigned in France, in Spain, at Naples. Germany was in 
bondage to a set of petty despots, the satellites of a despotic and 
ultramontane Austria. Another set, supported by the arms of the 
same power, shared' Vitli that power itself a great part of Central 
and Northern Italy, while ihcf* remainder still formed the 
temporal (^minion of the Pope and tho basis of a reactionary 
Cluurh by which the reactionary despotisms were at once 
consecrated and combined. Holland was under a reactionary 
government, in sympathy with the general league of despots, and 
Belgium did^iot exist. Of course the progress is not uniform nor 
without relapses. Spain lags behind ; yet even she is not the Spain 
of Philip- II. — she is not the Spain of Ferdinand ; she was a 
republic yesterday; to-morrow, or tho day after to-morrow, she may 
he a republic again. France has paid the terrible price of her 
military ambitoin. She lias undergone a revival of the military 
empire, and been liberated from it only at the cost of a defeat in 
which some day she will see a blessing in disguise. But the Second 
jhnpire, the close ally and the cynosure, we might almost have said 
at one time the real “head-centre*' of English^ Toryism, is in the 
dust ; a Republic has risen on its ruins ; and, though new perils at 
this Aomcnt are gathering, we feel an instinctive ^confidence that 
•the moral forces which have prevailed over tho Bonapartcs are not 
destined to succumb f to tho Dc Broglies. Tho Republic has passed 
out of the phase of revolution ; it has achieved a legality which con- 
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fronts with increasing effect tho influences of legitimacy and dynasti- 
cism ; those vvlio assail it arc sinking more and more from the level 
of loyalists and descending more and more to that of conspirators : 
its defenders have learned to discard violence, and acquired the 
invaluable power ^>f maintajniug with steadiness a constitutional 
struggle, a proof not merely of wisdom derived from dire experience, 
but of the calmness inspired by* conscious strength. Not only in 
France, but elsewhere, we have had those premature and spasmodic 
movements in advance, those abortive revolutions, which will 
always more or less attend and mar the course of progress till 
political effort is regulated by something approaching to scientific 
method; and opportunities have been thereby afforded co reac- 
tionary sovereigns, military adventurers, and political intriguers 
•of playing their own game, lint there can he no doubt as to the 
general tendency of events, Evidently the world is passing into a 
democratic era. Legitimacy is dead : hardly a monarch in Europe 
can now he .said to hold his throne by that title ; for even where, as 
in the case of Austria, the family remains, the monarchy lias under- 
gone a revolution and is now at least semi-democratic. Not only is 
it semi -democratic, but it is felt, perhaps even by its possessors, to 
be provisional, and destined simply to secure order during a critical 
period of progress and to smooth an inevitable transition. Aristo- 
cracy as a political power can hanlly be said to exist anywhere but, 
in England, In the other countries it has retained only its titles 
with more or lgss of its social position, though its social position 
carries with it a certain amount of political influence, and still more 
universally keeps alive political tendencies of a road. unary kind in 
the titular aristocrats, as is testified at the present hour by the 
crisis in France, where the Republicans, if they should get flic 
upper hand, could be justified in securing once for a 1 ! social equality 
against aristocrat ic conspiracies by the legal abolition of hereditary 
titles. A Liberal need not shrink from turning his eyes even to 
Russia. Sir Robert Peel, in the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions, raised a loud Tory cheer by deriding the association of the 
name of Russia with the cause of freedom ; but he forgot that while 
the Tory aristocracy of England was launching Alabamas in 
support of American slavcyy, Russia was emancipating her serfs. 
Our Turkophilito writers can hardly themselves believe, though 
their readers may, that the Russia of the philanthropic Alexander ■ 
is the Russia of*tlic iron Nicholas. It seems in truth not improbable 
that beneath the autocracy imposed by the necessities of the 
struggle against the Tartars, and perpetuated by the exigencies of a , 
widely scattered people and a backward civilisation, not only demo- 
cratic but socialistic forces arc growing, the development of which may 
one day more than satisfy Sir Robert Pod. Plausible reasons may be 

b 2 
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given for the conjecture that, the desire of merging internal disquietude 
in external action has in part funned the motive of the Government 
and the old Russian party for'goink into the present war. 

There is another quarter in which progress, and most important 
progress, has been made, though we a 50 apt to fcavc it out of view. 
Wo will nof say half a century, but a quarter of a century ago, the 
United States were a Republic, itfis*truc, but the dominant power there 
was by no means Republican. It was the slave-owning oligarchy of the 
South, using as an instrument of its ascendancy the populace of the 
northern cities, organized in its interest by its confederates there, 
much as the Tory aristocracy of England is now attempting ter use as 
an instrument of its ascendancy the “ residuum” which H enfran- 
chised by its Reform Hill, not without a view to that strategical object. 
At a fearful, yet, considering the result obtained, hardly an exces- 
sive cost, the slave-owning oligarchy and its confederate mob have 
been overthrown; the Republic is again rjdcd upon Republican 
principles ; Conservative reforms in a Republican sense, with regard 
to the judiciary and other institutions, arc being accomplished. 
British Toryism showed its deep interest in the struggle, and it felt 
the defeat of the slave-owners to its core. 

But far more momentous than any overthrow of dynasties, or any 
political revolution, is the world-wide revolution of opinion, and the 
collapse of those fundamental beliefs on which all the great institu- 
tions of the feudal pasj have stood. Toryism itself is not the old 
Toryism : it is an adaptation, as its managers imagine, of dynasticism, 
privilege, and*orthodoxy to the spirit of tho age. Its religious 
element it h£s almost discarded, in truth, if there is anything to 
breed \sgivings in Liberal breasts, it is not the force of the singular 
local bffekstream in the midst of which we find ourselves, or the 
jubilant notes a&d flappings of the fowl Abating upwards on its waters 
as they fancy to the Restoration, oi* the time of Bolingbrokc; it is 
the restless and resistless might of the main current which is sweep- 
ing away with unprecedented and ever-increasing rapidity all the 
dams and barriers* of the past. What was the progress of opinion 
during the two centuries of the Reformation to its progress during 
the last twenty, wo may almost say the la<t ten, years? In a 
moment tho entire doctrinal found ations % of the Established Church of 
England, an integral portion, as is commonly supposed, of the aristo- 
cBftie constitution, are overwhelmed by the waters ; dispersed frag- 
ments of clerical belief — Ritualistic, Evangelical, Rationalist, Agnos- 
tic— spip and collide with each other in the whirling eddies; while the 
legal system and the endowments stand for a moment, no longer 
suppprte^ by the beliefs, but propped by the hands of politicians, 
whose motives, easily disccrniblo aild often grivately avowed, are of 
all things thfc most ominous of the approaohing end. The attempt to 
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restore unity between Ritualists and Rationalists by means of a 
Public Worship Rill is a stroke of statesmanship which is already 
judged by the result. What better theme could a satirist desire than 
a professional wizard^undertaking to conjure away by a little sleight 
of hand the second and greater Reform it, ion P It is not,.wo repeat, 
the slowness with which the greats problems of tho futhre present 
themselves, nor any trifling delay in the arrival of one of them, but 
the urgency with which they throng upon us, and the failure of all 
provisional arrangements to stave off the necessity of solving them, 
that may well cause anxiety even to the least reactionary of man- 
kind. * 

The dark parts of the situation, looking from the Liberal point of 
view, arc the magnitude of the standing armies and the military spirit 
which they at once indicate and feed. It seems as if the command 
of these legions, aided by tho reactionary panics, which are too 
sure from time to timo to he produced by revolutionary aberrations, 
might generate a crop of military despots like the Greek tyrants, 
the usurping lords of Italy, or the despotic monarchies which arose 
in tho dangerous interval between feudalism and the modern era, 
and which in some countries, notably in Spain, fatally arrested the 
progress of civilisation. There is no denying that the peril is groat. 
On the oilier hand, the soldier of the present day is happily much 
less of a machine and more of a citizen than the Greek bodyguards, 
the Italian condottieri, or the soldados, truly* named, of Philip II. 
Where military service is conlpulsory, the army and the nation arc 
almost one, as they were in republican Rome or Athens, though 
it does not follow even in these cases that the powers of ycom- 
mander might not be successfully abused. Opinion at the present 
day is infinitely stronger and more penetrative ; most soldiers can 
road : in Italy the army is a school, and so it is to some extent in 
other countries. Good judges seem to doubt whether, if Do Broglie 
could induce his Marshal to make a treasonable use of tho public force 
confided to him, the army would consent again to become the gaoler 
and executioner of France. 

Tho very event in English politics which wo aro now considering, 
appears to have been h defeat of the Liberal party rather than a defeat 
of Liberal principles. On certain subjects at all events Liberal 
principles seem still to have a hold on the country out of proportion > 
their representafripn in Parliament. In school board elections Libe- 
ralism wins places, whfle it loses seats in tho House of Commons. Thg 
Slave Circular pnd tho words of the Prime Minister about tie Bul- 
garian atrocities evoked the popular sentiment of humanity with a 
force before which in both instances Toryism quailed. In spite of’the 
large majority at its command in Parliament, the Tory Government, 
while it has nibbled at measures carried by its Liberal predecessors, 
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and tried to enfeeble them in tlicir operation, has in no single 
instance as yet. ventured on*nn attempt to reverse them. Till its 
accession to office it denounced Irish Disestablishment as sacrilege, 
and the Irish Land Act as confiscation ; since ^ts accession to office 
it has not uttered a syllable against oil her. As little has it ventured 
to meddle with the army reforms of Lord Cardwell, anti-aristocratic 
as they jwere. It has found* itself compelled to embrace and carry 
forward a system of popular education far short of that which 
tliorougli-going Liberals desire, yet far more Liberal than accords 
with Tory interests or with Tory inclinations. It has* passed 
measifres respecting labour found in the pigcon-hrles of its prede- 
cessors or borrowed from Liberals like Air. Mundelle In the 
matter of the franchise it has played the demagogue ; it lias played 
the demagogue with a vengeance, and seems inclined to do it again ; 
a policy which suits the purpose of those wish ' to hold office 
for the hour, and of which their Tory successors will very likely 
pay the price. Even the reform of local institutions is no sooner 
broached by the Liberals than it is pounced on by the Govern- 
ment. A certain minister in former days was said to have “ found 
the Whigs bathing and stolen tlieir clothes/* his public life was 
described as “one vast appropriation clause,** and lie was held up 
as the paragon of all that is servile', shifty, and mean. Yet that 
minister was one of the greatest of English public servants ; he was 
the author of a great mass of beneficent legislation, of which the 
credit could ljpt possibly be denied hfm, as well as the regenerator 
of English finance ; and, whu , was more, lie was the real and original 
Founder of Conservatism, so fur as any man can be said to be the 
founder of a school or tendency, and first gave currency to the name 
which throughout Europe has been adopted as the symbol of the 
attempt to effect a permanent compromise between the past and the 
future. lie was honest in his Conservatism, being not only Con- 
servative both by •tempei ament and connection, but as a great 
administrator naturally inclined to trust much to administrative 
reform and little to organic change. His position and the position 
in which lie placed lii* party were consistent with the strictest 
law of political morality, and commanded the respect which, unless 
political morality can be utterly subverted, will always be essential 
to* permanent, success. 

The mention of Peel’s name is enough to reduce to^ts real measure 

importance and significance the defeat of the Liberal party at tlio 
last general election. Thirty- five years ago, and on tl;e very morrow 
of that settlement of the suffrage which experience has shown to bo 
on the whole, and under the present circumstances of English 
society, most favourable to Liberal opinions, ho was completely 
master of the government, and but for a split in his own party on a 




purely economical question,* of which advantage was taken for tho 
purpose of a personal intrigue, there car; bo no doubt that he would 
have retained power to tho end of his life, and transmitted it to the 
group of Conservative statesmen which he had formed around, him. 
There has never been a time since 1840 at which Conservatism, on 
fundamental questions, was not predominant among the classes which 
practically elected the House of Commons ; there has never been a 
time, in other -words, on which there would not have been a large 
majority against any serious organic change or anything seriously 
affectingAhe ascendancy of wealth. Tho Whigs were Conservatives ; 
1 hey showed it as soon as the touchstone was applied, by the appear- 
ance of a decided Liberal at the head of the party in the person of 
ifr. Gladstone. Lord Palmerston's administration was Conservative, 
\\ itli just a sufficient semblance of Liberalism on secondary questions 
to render tenable the moral position of the left wing, and prevent a 
disruption of the party. To the Conservatives who assisted in 
overthrowing Sir Hubert l'ccl, Liberals owe it that Liberalism 
enjoyed for a quarter of a century all the advantages and encou- 
ragement which ostensible possession of the government affords; 
that secondary and administrative questions were still usually 
decided in a Liberal sense ; and, above all, that the people of Europe 
generally, when they turned their eyes towards the nation which 
they had been accustomed to regard as their leader in the march of 
progress, still saw the Liberal flag floating oVer England. Peel's 
Government had been the centre of European Conservatism: the 
existence of the Conservative Monarchy in France especially had 
been intimately bound up with it, and the French King had been 
personally influenced by the sage counsels of the English chici. In 
all that European Liberalism lias gained since 1848, including the 
overthrow of that great power of Jiuropean repression— the Austrian 
despotism, and the conversion of France into a Republic — we may 
trace, mingling with other elements, the effects of the break-up of 
the English Conservative party in IS 10. 

The Liberal tenure of power under these conditions, though fortified 
by the superior ability of the administrators of whom Conservatism had 
also made Liberalism a present when it deposed Peel, was evidently 
precarious. It depended among other things upon the continuance 
to the Whig houses of tho consideration for -which, tho impulse of 
1 8112 having bean spent and Fox forgotten, they consented still to 
remain within the Liberal lines — that is, the possession of the leader- 
ship and tho lion's share of the great offices of Wtatc. History has! 
now let us into the secrets of the Aberdeen Government, and shown 
us what were the feelings of the Whigs towards a Liberal* Cabinet 
in which they had onl/ half the power. To their restlessness on 
that occasion we may be said partly to owe the Crimean War. 
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It was enough, thereforo, that the leadership had passed into the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone, who # is not a Whig but a Liberal in politics,, 
with a genuine popular fibre, while even his ecclesiastical Conserva- 
tism, though it weakens his hold upon thorough-going Liberals, and 
estranges him from some of tliosd who wofild politically be his 
heartiest supporters, is of a kind which forms no bond of union with 
the Whigs, but the reverse, the heirs of the grantees of the Church 
lands being Low Church fistablishmentarians by a tradition which 
has become a part of Whig nature. Moreover, the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland exhausted the programme of Whig reform, 
put forth in 1832 ; in other words, the list of changes compatible 
with the continuance of aristocracy and aristocratic government. 
The Irish Land Act went bo) r ond the programme, but one may do' 
anything in Ireland. A train of Liberal measures began to loom in 
view, and the language of the leader and of some members of the 
Cabinet was such as could not fail to breed" panic in Whig minds. 
The Duke of Somerset sounded the signal for a schism in tones of 
personal emotion mingled with political alarm. A member of an 
aristocracy gifted at once with the insight clearly to discern into 
what age of the world he has been born, and with the largeness of 
soul to feel that the voice of a higher nobility bids him cast in 
his lot with humanity, and contribute whatever of influence aristo- 
cracy retains to the constitution of the rational authority which 
must rule the future, is a being not unexampled but necessarily rare. 
As a rule privilege must produce it? natural effect. At the last 
general election the non-official Whigs for the most part withdrew 
their support from the Liberal chief ; some of them broke into open 
hostility ; and one Whig number of the out-going Government not 
only criticized his late leader with startling asperity, but offered 
marked homage to the leader of the enemy. Those Whigs, inclu- 
ding the most eminent, who stood firm, may be said to have been 
tried by fire. 

Other causes, however, both general and special, conspired with 
the Whig secession, at the time of the last general election, to turn 
the balance against the Liberal party. 

For several years before there had been a vast and unparalleled 
rush of wealth into the country. This produced its natural effect 
upon the spirit of the people. It doubled the love of pleasure, 
tne taste for display, the passion for games, shows, luxury, and 
excitement of all kinds; in the same proportion it turned men's 
minds from political thought, rendered them indisposed to serious, 
effort of any but the commercial kind, and made therii impatient of 
the “ earnestness ” which sat on the brow of the Liberal chief.. 
Reform naturally seemed needless and unseasonable when everybody 
was growing rich. To make money and to enjoy it was the desire 
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of the hour. All other aspirations fell for- the time comparatively 
into abeyance. History is familiar with such epochs, in which a man 
having dinod heartily wants to play at cards or to go to the theatre, 
not to turn his mind to his own future, much less to that of his race. 
Paternal despots well* know thd use of pleasure as an antidote to 
political thought, and the mental condition of EnglancKfour years 
ago presented something like a spontaneous illustration of the policy 
of Vienna in former days, or of the French Empire. It is now 
generally accepted as a fact, about which enlightened men can have 
no doubtj that the old doctrines about the tendency of great wealth 
to interfere with our general aspirations are the gloomy reverses of 
Oriental asceticism, discarded by social scienco. But tho phe- 
nomena of plutocratic society suggest that beneath tho forms of 
Oriental hyperbole and the exaggerations of pulpit oratory to which 
they have given rise, there may still be a certain measure of truth. 
High social effort appears to belong to periods in which there is 
opulence sufficient to lift tho mind above sordid and brutalizing 
necessities, but not sufficie nt to engross the heart. 

With the increase of riches and of tho desire of them, came, neces- 
sarily, a corresponding increase of the direct influence of wealth, 
which is almost universally Conservative, in the elections. Boroughs 
no longer openly put themselves up to sale as one of them did in 
the last century ; but they pretty frankly proclaim that no one need 
be a candidate who is not able to spend money in the constituency ; 
and it may be doubted whether constant “nursing” is not at least 
as subversive of political virtue as occasional bribery. • The general 
election of 1868 was on the surface a great Liberal victory ; but 
those who looked below the surface could not fail to sec that ft was 
above all things a victory of wealth. Almost all the good* nomi- 
nations, even on the Liberal side, were appropriated? to rich men, 
while young men of ability and promise, but without wealth, were 
thrust away to forlorn hopes, where, though some of them fought 
gallantly, they inevitably succumbed to local power. English 
millionaires had no objection to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and as that was the popular measure of the hour they were 
ready to pledge themselves to it for tho sake of obtaining their seats ; 
but on other questions they femained millionaires. What Carthago 
may have been, we cannot tell ; but with that possible exception, 
there has surely never been so complete a plutocracy as England SI 
tho present hour. To be able to spend money has become anlmport- 
ant condition even of ecclesiastical popularity. We call dollar* 
almighty, but* any one who know both communities would say, j 
wo believe, that tho compliment was as well deserved by. tho 
pound. In England and America tho Anglo-Saxon temperament is 
much the same ; but in America they have not had ’such a tidal 
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wave of wealth as we had in England during the decade preceding 
1874, nor does money command s 9 much power and worship, because 
there are comparatively few poor. 

Not only is the House of Commons being monopolized by wealth, it 
is being monopolized by local wealth ; it is rapidly falling a proy in 
fact to tin?* localism which, even without plutocracy, fatally lowers 
tho character of the House pf Representatives in the United States, 
and renders it very inferior to the Senate, tho members of which are 
elected from the area of a whole State. A borough which had two 
seats used to givo one at least to a national politician ; npw local 
millionaires take both. Commercial magnates desire scats in 
Parliament 011 social if not on political grounds. Still more, perhaps, 
do their families. The writer was once present when the represen- 
tation of a certain borough was under discussion. One of the party 
said that the seat was already bespoken by a local millionaire whom 
lie named. “ But does he know anything about politics ? ” “ No.” 

u Hoes lie care anything about jiolitics ? ” “ No.” “ Then why 
does he want the scat ? ” “ He docs not want it.” “ Then why 
does he take it ? ” “ Because his wife docs.” The result is not 

only the limitation of the House to a class, but the decadence of the 
House itself. Nobody now reads the debates. The popular news- 
papers care to report them only in the most condensed form. In truth 
few of the speeches rise above the level of the editorials in a local 
journal. Even in the" conduct of ordinary business, for which tho 
chairmen of quarter sessions and the" leaders of commerce might be 
supposed to be well trained, everybody notes a decline ; and the 
present session is running almost to waste. A mere lieutenant is 
thought eminent enough to lead the once august senate of Pitt, 
Canning, and Peel. Speaker Henison, who witnessed the beginning 
of this change, 'and saw the dearth of rising statesmanship which it 
created, mournfully declared that he did not know who was to 
govern the country in the next generation. The person to whom lie 
spoke suggested that when the need called the men would appear. 
“ You remind me,” said the Speaker, “ of Palmerston’s answer when 
ho was told that there was no occasion for a large standing army to 
resist French invasion, because if tlio French* landed the people 
would rise as one man. 1 Yes/ was Palmerston’s reply, * and 
ijjey would be knocked down again as one man.’ ” Unless you have 
statesman trained in the lower places, the Speaker proceeded to 
say, you will ha vo liono fit to tako the higher places : statesman- 
ship cannot be improvised. To the Liberal party this localism is 
especially injurious: not only because the Liberal party depends 
mord on ‘personal talent and less on social influence than its 
opponents, but because tho aristocracy have a sufficient sense of 
their corporate interest to provide their abler men with seats. Tho 
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localising tendency i& apparent^ on the increase, and on tlie Liberal 
side of the House of Commons ip seejns likely to close every 
door against political ability and knowledge, however great, if they 
arc unsupported by wealth and local connection. 

In commerce there is a sort of double tendency. Commercial 
cities arc active-minded, and therefore usually Liberal*,* witness 
Florence, Ghent, Manchester, Birmingham, Marseilles. But com- 
mercial men are politically timid becauso they fear the effect of 
political change in disturbing trade. The latter tendency certainly 
predominated in 1874. 

No one, however anti-theological in his speculations for Jjhc 
future, can doubt with regard to the past that, as a matter of historic 
fact, political effort in this country has been closely connected with 
a religious desire for the improvement of society ; and that this 
desire has manifested itself in a marked degree among the Protes- 
tant Nonconformists and the section of the Established Church 
most nearly identified with them in doctrine and religious character. 
Puritanism, in short, has, under a succession of phases, been the 
mainspring of political progress since the Reformation, as the purer 
and stricter Catholicism which animated the party of Grosteste and 
Simon do Montfort was in the political era which gave birth to the 
Great Charter and to (ho House of Commons. Of late, from a mix- 
ture of causes, intellectual and material, the religious sentiment has 
been losing ground, and its decay tells specially 'against the Noncon- 
formist Churches, which, having no State support, are sustained 
solely by popular conviction. The Established Church, on the 
other hand, has for the time actually gained strength by the decline 
of religion: because it has received, as a political institution 
Conservative in tendency and opposed to religious enthusiasm, 
the support of the section, now*a large one, of the ’wealthy and 
educated class, which is at once Conservative and sceptical. This 
fact is being constantly broitght in the most forcible way under the 
noticeof readers of such Conservative journals as the Vail Mall Gazette. 
New bishoprics arc even being created under the auspices of minis- 
ters about whose personal relations to Christianity their writings 
leave no room for doifbt ; and churches arc being built and endowed 
in all directions by donors whoso motives, if they could be analysod, 
would probably bo found in many cases to be rather social and,, 
political than religious. Lord Beaconsfield prides himself on living, 
by the help of his residuum , destroyed th<^ political influence of the 
Nonconformists. The implied compliment to tho Nonconformists' is* 
deserved ; but the effect is due mainly to causes independent of 
tho strategy of Lord Beaconsfield. , • 

Science, there can be no doubt, is essentially on the Liberal side ; 
but ultra-physical theories have produced for the moment a sort of 
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fatalism, which extends to the political sphere, and damps effort by 
suggesting that every things must be left to evolution. This spirit is 
subtle, but its presence is clearly desccrniblc, especially in what used 
t,o be the literary organs of the Liberal party. 

Again, the political union which had # iong been in progress 
between the territorial aristocjacy and the aristocracy of commerce, 
had before the last general election become complete. For a long 
time the two aristocracies had been held apart, not only by the pride 
of the territorial aristocrats, but by the material question of the 
Corn Laws. Protection is now a jest to those who made p stalking- 
hor/je of it in 1840, and the pride of the territorial aristocracy has 
stooped to the necessary alliance with wealth, even the wealth of the 
cotton-spinncr ; while the cotton-spinner, unless he be a very true 
nobleman of labour, has succumbed to the fascinations of titular 
rank, and aspires to a place in its social circle. The combination 
produces a tremendous money power, with a close social organization, 
and the influence of rank and title superadded ; and the wonder is 
not that everything has for the moment given way before such a 
force, but that anything makes a stand against it. 

Then there was the Conservative working man, laboriously 
organized and wound up by skilful managers to marvellous enthu- 
siasm in the Tory interest. What makes a Conservative is 
obvious enough. Lord Derby has told us that he “ does not preach 
the gospel of getting on.” It is a saying worthy to be recorded with 
the Duke of Norfolk's “ pinch of curry-powder,” or the advice of 
the French Princess to her father's famishing subjects, rather than 
starve to live on cake. Put what makes a Conservative working 
man 'feeems at first sight a question not so easy to answer. Why 
should people belonging, for the most part, to the class to which the 
existing social system is least kind, desire to shut the door of hope 
upon themselves. Probably the main answer is that given by Dr. 
Johnson to the lady who asked the reason of his strange definition 
of pastern. “ Ignorance, madam, ignorance.” Ignorance with a 
little beer. To popular education and temperance Liberals must 
look for a beneficial change ip the political tendencies of these 
masses; though the precarious nature of the Tory hold over them, 
and the liability of the engineer to bb hoist with his own petard, 
^wcrc shown in the election of Dr. Ivenealy. In the meantime, the 
alliance with the residuum, like the alliance with beer, places 
the Tories morally in the most assailable position, and justly arrays 
Ugainst them the self-respect and enlightened patriotism in the 
nation. It is difficult to see how a party could commit more manifest 
treason against the commonweal, than by deliberately organizing 
ignorance to crush the intelligence and the industrial worth of 
the country ; and this after entering every kind of protest • against 
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any extension of tlxe franchise on the ground that it would place 
political power in unfit hands. There is literally nothing in the history 
of American demagogism, bad as durtng certain periods it has been, 
parallel to the conduct of the Tory aristocracy respecting the 
franchise in 1867. NoHias any American demagogue ever reached 
such a pitch of cynicism as to avow that, to turn his •jninority 
into a practical majority, lie was taking a leap in the dark with the 
most vital interests of the country. In >hort, it is very difficult for 
a privileged order, threatened as privileged orders always must be by 
the progress of opinion, to avoid becoming a conspiracy against the 
nation. 

If the residuum was actuated by any intelligible motive in voting 
for the Tories, that motive probably was a jealousy of the superior 
class of artisans and of the power of tho trade unions. There can 
indeed bo little doubt that the hope of bringing this jealousy into 
play for thoir own advantage had great weight in inducing tho Tory 
leaders to adopt both household suffrage and the ballot. When the 
less skilled workman goes to the poll against the more skilled, it is 
needless to say who profits by the quarrel. The trade unions have 
unquestionably been guilty of errors, and occasionally of worse than 
errors, in various directions ; though their blackest offences compared 
with such things as class wars and opium treaties, do not seem so 
very black. No doubt in their dealings with non-unionists they 
have often provoked just resentment. But no artisan who has eyes 
to see can really doubt that they have done great things for his 
order. Apart from the questions of which the pure economist is the 
judge, the effect of combinations and strikes on wages and pro- 
duction, it is undeniable that the unions have made labour a power. 
They have redeemed it from that state of semi-serfdom into which 
when wholly unorganized it is apt to fall, and which wes the lot of 
tho agricultural labourer till yesterday ; and they now stand between 
it and the danger of a relapse into the sumo condition. For the 
Factory Acts and other measures protecting labour ’against the over- 
weening power of capital, which might bo adduced to prove 
the necdlessncss of trade unions, were carried by the landowners, 
then at feud with tho yianufacturers about the corn laws and jealous 
of their rising opulence. Th$ landowner and tho capitalist have 
now made up their quarrel, and the great fact that their interests 
are identical has thoroughly penetrated thoir minds ; so that the * 
artisan must help 'himself, or there will be no Providence to help 
him. When all due deductions have been made, no small measure of • 
gratitude will still be duo from the whole of the working classes to 
the humble but not ignoble statesmanship which has formejl these 
organizations, worked out their rules and ke|>t them, in spite of 
their obvious liabilities, so well on the whole within tfhe bounds 
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of law through a series of conflicts the exciting character of which 
may be measured by the fury with which the landowners, in spite of 
all the restraints of education and high-breeding, assailed the repealer 
of tho corn laws. In the hour of Liberal defeat tho artisans who com- 
pose the unions hare for tho most part stood firm as granite ; they 
and thoj^olitical Nonconformist, the Old Guard of English liberty. 

At the last election another withdrawal from tho Liberal ranks took 
place besides that of the Whigs, though in the opposite quarter. 
Tho secession of the Roman Catholics to the side of political reaction 
had been long coming, and at length it came. They were fain to act 
with the Liberals, in spite of growing dissonances aboht national 
education and the temporal power of the Pope, so long as there were 
Catholic grievances to bo redressed and Catholic disabilities to be 
repealed. But the list was closed by the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, and Roman Catholicism then yielded to its 
natural bias. Of the Irish Roman Catholics tho greater part were 
wafted by the cross currents of tho Irish atmosphero into Home Rule 
and the “ Conservative Home Ruler” was added to the curiosities of 
the political museum. The Liberal party, while it lost the Roman 
Catholic votes, retained, in the minds of Protestants, the taint of the 
Roman Catholic alliance, which was aggravated by the Ritualistic 
connections of the Liberal chief. There is no use in saying hard 
things about the Church of mediaeval Christendom, whose past services 
every enlightened man acknowledges, whoso present position every 
enlightened man understands, whose approaching doom every 
enlightened man foresees. But throughout tho world she is con- 
strained by overwhelming necessity to cast in her lot with political 
reaction. All attempts to cut her loose from the past and set her 
afloat on tho rising tide of tho future, though mado by men of 
genius, hav§ ended in total failure. It is only wonderful that a few 
Montalemberts and Lacordaircs' should still, in the face of the 
Syllabus and the Encyclical, cling to the generous illusion that it is 
possible to reconcile political liberty with the absolute submission of 
the soul. Between Rome and Liberalism can bo no fellowship. 
For the loss of the Roman Catholic vote in Ireland, some compensa- 
tion may, perhaps, be found in the Protestant North, which seems 
inclined to draw towards tho Libcral^side. ]5ut of an alliance with 
Roman Catholicism there must be no thought among Liberals any 
■more. 

With Home Rule the relations of Liberalism arctoore complicated, 
because thcro is in Home Rule a sentiment with which all Liberals 
must ' sympathise, however firmly opposed they may be on grounds 
‘of policy to anything tending to a severance of the Union ; not to 
mention that tho movement is entitled to^their consideration a/tlie 
haevitable product of ages of Tory misgovernment, the effect of which 
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on the hearts of a people is not to be cancelled in an hour. To the 
present writer it has always appeared that it would he found 
necessary to make some concession to patriotic feeling in Ireland ; 
but that the best concession would bo not a separate set of central 
institutions for Ireland which wpuld inevitably lead to discord and 
ultimately to disruption, hut a measure of decentralization for the 
three kingdoms at once, leaving the supreme authority intact in the 
united Parliament, but relieving it of* the mass of subordinate 
business which now clogs the wheels of legislation, and, perhaps, also 
of certain- questions which from the local differences of circumstance 
and religion might be more readily and happily solved by local 
assemblies than by the central legislature. % 

Like the Roman Catholics, the Jews followed the Liberal camp so 
long as they had disabilities to bo removed. When no material 
disability remained, thoy began to gravitate towards tho party of 
wealth. It was natural that they should do so. Judaism, apart 
from Asian mysteries and rhapsodies, is simply a surviving relic of 
tho primeval world. It is a tribal religion, the greatest and most 
memorable of tho group ; but still a tribal religion, from which the 
spiritual and universal element has disengaged itself in the form of 
Christianity, leaving, with a tribal god, a tribal law of morality 
far better than other tribal laws, yet clearly enough belonging 
to the ages before humanity. Such a survival cannot be expected 
to have much sympathy with progress, while, as a money power, 
its natural tendencies are obviously plutocratic. The election of a 
Jew Conservative was one of* the events of 1873. % IIe declared 
himself an advocate of religious education, though he might have 
found some difficulty in arranging with the bishops the form of 
religion to be taught in schools. * 

Conquest and the means by which the conquered were held in 
submission have always exercised a retributive influence on the 
political character of the conquerors. They havo not failed to do so 
in the case of England. There is in certain quarters a visible decline 
of the two great Liberal sentiments — the love of justice and tho 
love of humanity. Wo saw this plainly enough in the Jamaica case, 
which showed a marked change of feeling in England, both as to 
constitutional right and as ^o the sanctity of human life, since the 
time of Wilbcrforco, Burke, and Pitt. Language is now held in 
some organs of tho party of aggrandisement which would probably 
havo shocked th’omore liberal and humane among the Romans. Mr. 
Gladstone thunders against the Bulgarian atrocities apparently with- 
out perceiving that there are a good many people for* whom 
cruelty, perpetrated for the maintenance of arbitrary power, *or in 
the supposed interest # of England, has lost much of its horror. 
Owing mainly, perhaps, to the influx of wealth and the stimulus 
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imparted by it to the . national sense of power and the national 
pride, there has been of late years a remarkable revival of the spirit 
of aggrandisement, which, 'amoftg other proofs of its ascendancy 
over the minds of statesmen, has suggested the addition of a fine 
imitation gem, in the shape of the ‘title of Empress of India, to the 
crown ofi^lfrcd and the Edwards. Unless this spirit abates, the 
prospects not only of Liberalisih, but even of liberty, arc somewhat 
dark. The law of moral reaction is inflexible ; and it is hard to say 
what may be the ultimato results of its operation. One natural 
result of the system of aggrandisement is to give birth to a number 
of adventurers burning for new enterprises, who make it their busi- 
ness, c on every critical occasion, to stimulate the passion for empire, 
and to denounce moderation as cowardice and treason. It has been 
said that England is a great Mahommedan power ; under the present 
auspices she is in a fair way to become so. 

Another influence adverse to Liberalism was the panic created by 
the doings of the Commune, which had hardly died away at the 
time of the last general election. It is the more important to note 
this because it show's that if the French Liberals act well at tho 
present crisis, and gain a constitutional victory, their success will 
help us all. 

Such in the main were the more general influences which operated 
against Liberalism in the election of 1873. Besides these, there 
were the harassed interests — above all that of the publican. Con- 
sidering that the Liberal Government had merely cut off an hour 
from the drinking at night, a simple measure of moral police, 
involving no attack upon the trade, and welcome, it is understood, to 
the more respectable of tho tavern-keepers themselves, who do not 
want lo have their houses made the scenes of drunkenness and 
brawls, the yengeancc taken by the licensed victuallers was a 
startling proof at once of their temper and of their power. Their 
power, organized as they arc, and systematically pushing as they do 
tho influence of drink into every corner of the land — into every 
spot where tw*o or three cottages arise — must be held to present a 
ver)' formidable aspect. Even those w r ho recoil most from sumptuary 
legislation, and most decidedly prefer the natural action of the 
moral forces, may find themselves constrained to support the per- 
missive movement as the only hope of mancipation from tho political 
Joke of beer. 

Tho clergy had been specially exasperated and aldrmed by the dis- 
Qstablishment of the Irish Church. But it would be expecting a 
contradiction in nature to suppose that an Established Church, 
especially one of the hierarchical type, can ever be otherwise than 
reactionary in politic#. An Established Church is a creature of 
privilege, add subsists by a stationary creed; in both respects it 
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feels itself threatened by progress. If this has hitherto been less 
manifest in the case of the Church of Scotland than in the case of 
the Church of England, it is because {he Church of Scotland has 
hupponed to agree closely with the belief and temper of a very 
logical- but not very Speculative nation ; so that the Church and 
the nation have in Scotland been almost one. In England the 
history of the Established Church from the time of Elizabeth 
has been a continual struggle, thrice carried to the length of 
kindling a civil war, against the political progress of the nation. 
Those excellent men who deprecate disestablishment on religious 
grounds iorget that ttie Church is not only a religious b^t a 
political power, and that in its political capacity it always has come, 
and always must come, into collision with the progressive party. 
Tho conflict with it cannot be evaded. At the last general election 
it had the misfortune to go to the poll with beer ; not, assuredly, that 
any clergyman wished to protect intomperance ; but that when you 
are once in the camp of reaction you find yourself led to battle 
against improvement of all kinds. On this occasion the political 
character and motives of tho clergy were brought into full relief by 
the contrast between the religious position of the Liberal leader, a 
sincere High Churchman, and that of his Tory rival, whose palpable 
attempts, with his “Maundy Thursday” letters and solemn appear- 
ances at Church celebrations, to use, for the purpose of his tactics, a 
clergy at whoso pious ardour he laughs in his sleeve, ought, it would 
bo supposed, to arm against him whatever of religious self-respect 
may linger in their hearts. But we had all this beforfe in the time 
of Sacheverel and Bolingbroke. 

The army had been harassed by army reform and the civil 
service by economy ; both, perhaps, by the renunciation of that policy 
of aggrandisement which, whatever it may cost the nation, is good 
for tho trade of the soldior and the administrator. Journals of 
great ability gave expression to the resentment of the civil service 
and especially to its almost frantic hatred of the Liberal < Prime 
Minister ; while military men all over the country worked against 
the Government as electioneering agents with an effect out of 
proportion to their numbers. A moral may be drawn in both cases 
as to the operation of tho party system, which enables a Government 
office to punish frugality in the Government, and military malcon- 
tents to visit a minister with the penalty of dismissal for introducing' 
into the army reforms now admitted to have been essential to the 
safety of tho nation. * 

Of course there had also been errors on tho part of the Govern- 
ment : all governments commit errors, which are remembered against 
them at the elections, while their good deeds are forgotten, especially 
if the errors affoct individuals, while the good deeds only affect the 
VOL. XXII. N.s. c , • 
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public. Economy itself, though houest* was hardly in season at a 
time when the nation was Overflowing with wealth. It is alleged 
also that dangers of a personal kind to which a Liberal party, full of 
individuality and individual aspirations, is more exposed than a 
party bound together by interest % and satisfied individually if the 
collectiv«hterest is seourod, hjid not been studied, or had not been 
studied with success. But, perhaps, the most conspicuous and 
damaging miscarriage was in the case of the Alabama treaty. It is 
true that it was hard upon the Liberal Government to have to eat 
the leek which Tory friends of slavery had planted, ^t is true 
alsoi that Ahe leek had to bo eaten or much worse would have 
happened,^ and that Lord Derby’s treaty with Revordy Johnsoif 
would have come practically to the same thing as the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Granville. Still it must be admitted that the 
matter was not happily managed, and a needless wound was inflicted 
upon the pride of the nation. The Fenian claim, if it was to be 
brought forward at all, ought surely to have been pressed, and the 
indirect claims ought to have been more promptly rejected. It was 
also a weak measure to take a commissioner from the ranks of the 
Opposition, with the apparent view of disarming parliamentary 
criticism, and the result was wholly unfortunate. The way to 
compol the Opposition to concur in the necessity of atoning for their 
own acts, and thus to place the responsibility of the humiliation on 
the right shoulders, was, if at all, by some resolution or vote of the 
House of Commons. / 

Finally.thk dissolution itself was manifestly a false move, so far 
as the interest of the party was concerned. To go to the country 
because at the moment you doubt your popularity, is a step which the 
most obvious rules of strategy condemn, and which no rule of public 
morality requires. The popular jnood changes from day to day, 
and a minister ought to say to himself that his policy is founded on 
right principles, and that if it does not commend itself to the people 
to-day it will commend itself to-morrow. The promise of a reduc- 
tion of taxation, besides being questionable in point of dignity, was 
sure to be ineffective ; because tho people know that, there being a 
large surplus, whichever party was in power taxation must be 
reduced. On tho other hand, we musfrdo justice to' Mr. Gladstone. 

^Ilis position, after his defeat on the Irish University Bill, was a very 
equivocal and a very trying one. As a man indifferent to mere 
office, and caring for power only so long as he could carry his 
bieasuros, he might well say that he was resolved to ascertain, with- 
out farther delay, what he had behind him, and whether he was the 
leader of a majority in Parliament or not. Certainly no right of 

^Upbraiding ( him can be claimed by those 'who, on a question so 
secondary as the mode of. teaching history in an Irish University, 
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when they might have discharged themselves of responsibility by a 
strong declaration of opinion, chose, by a coalition with the Tories, to 
give a fatal blow to the Liberal Government, and take England 
out of the lino of Liberal nations. "What have they done, what could 
they believe themselves capable of doing, to make up for the injury 
inflicted on their cause P They could not form a government ; and 
they could hardly dream that Lord Beaconsfiold, having got into 
power by their help, would remain under their influence and carry 
out their policy, even with regard to the teaching of history in the 
Irish University. That they acted conscientiously, no one doubts ; 
but we repeat they can cast no stone at the Liberal chief. 9 

There are some who fancy that the Liberal party was ruined by want 
of organization, and Mr. Gladstone in one of his speeches at Birming- 
ham seemed to fall in with this view. The absence of organization 
on the Liberal side and its presence on the other side were indeed 
conspicuous on the eve of the election ; they struck so forcibly the 
mind of an old adherent of the party who happened to be revisiting 
England after a long absence, that he could not help addressing to 
one of the Liberal leaders a letter of warning, which, however, had 
hardly been penned when the dissolution burst upon us. But if 
it was a mistake not to organize, it would bo a still more fatal 
mistake to ascribe too much to organization and to carry it to excess. 
Mere organization, without the spontaneous enthusiasm produced by 
great and animating objects will soon assume the guise of coercion; 
a recoil will be provoked ; the machinery will break up and the 
latter end will be much worse than the first. Some polftical organi- 
zation a Liberal party must have to put it on a par with the stringent 
social organization by which a plutocracy, ^specially a landowning 
plutocracy, represses all independence in its own body, and which 
renders the action of the Tory phalanx in the House of* Commons as 
mechanical as that of a regiment ; but organization should never be 
carried anywhere near the verge of tyranny, nor should it ever be 
used as a substitute for spontaneous forces, but only as the means of 
bringing them to bear. 

This leads us to the practical questions, Is it desirable that the 
Liberal party in Parliament should be reorganised; and, if so, How is 
this to bo done ? The second question belongs to the leaders of the 
party. One or two remarks may, perhaps, without presumption be ^ 
made upo'n the first. 

Among the mofals dcducible from these events appear to us to be 
the equivocal character of the party system generally, and 1j]be im- 1 
possibility of looking to party as a permanent organ of government 
or of progress. People must combine of course in polities, as in 
other fields of action, to carry a certain point, or to combat a parti- 
cular evil ; but this is a totally different thing from a standing 

c 2 
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division of the commonwealth into two parties perpetually contend- 
ing for the government. We have learned from recent experience, 
among other things, that in the struggle of parties individual intelli- 
gence, independence of mind, and the absence of any community of 
class interest, are decided sources 6f weakness, while no party is so 
strong iiUproportion to its numbers as that of which a class interest 
is the bond. Obviously this is the very reverse of that which is 
required by the interest of the commonweal. It may almost be 
said that the Liberal party has lost strength from the increase of 
Liberalism ; since its compactness in Parliament has been destroyed 
by the increase of independence of mind, which is the basis of the 
Liberal character and the primary article of the Liberal creed. 
Party has so far been in England the instrument, apparently indis- 
pensable, of the organic changes by which progress has been made 
from feudalism towards democracy. Iii nations where ibose changes 
are complete, and which have fully entered the democratic era, 
there is urgent need of devising some mode of carrying on govern- 
ment more consistent with reason and morality than the perpetual 
contest of factions, every additional hour of which is a fresh injury 
done to the political character of the people. 

But England is in a different position. Ilcrc the people are 
under the necessity of dealing with a dominant class which, having 
by mere hereditary possession of the land drawn to itself, without 
labour, an enormous .share of the fruits of industry, is now trying, 
and with no small hope of success, again to engross the government 
of tho country. This class, as we have said, forms a party, spon- 
taneously organized by social connection, and making an unlimited 
use of artificial organizat ion, by means of agents and political clubs, 
among masses over which the better influences have little power. 
At present of course its action is cautious and tentative: it even 
affects a certain kind of Liberalism, especially when there is a chance 
of conciliating the proletariat, in which it has found a new ally ; it, 
in fact, plays the' demagogue, liko the late Emperor of the French, 
that in the end it may crush democracy. But once let it bo firmly 
seated in power, and see the Liberal opposition melt away, and it 
will speedily begin to. act in accordance with its nature, and to 
pursue the objects which oligarchies have always pursued. Sympathy, 
invariably displayed with every despotism and every reactionary 
power in other countries — tributes to Bomba, Alabamas launched in 
support of American slavery, enthusiasm in the cause of the Turk — 
«are unmistakable signs of the inherent tendency of the Tory party. 
To prevent that tendency from prevailing in English legislation and 
diplomacy, to make good the ground which progress has won, and 
the same time to fescue the Government as far as possible from 
hands of a class, and restore it as far as possible to tho nation. 
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are objects for which all shades of Liberals may combine in England 
as naturally and honestly as all opponents of reaction in France 
may combine against tho reactionary attempt of the Due de Broglie. 
Whatever may have been tho shortcomings of the Liberal party 
in Parliament, and ‘however hnsatisfactory to thorough-going 
Liberals may have been the conduct and bearing of dofne of its 
leaders, it was at all events national, not sectional ; and if it did 
little in tho way of progress, it could do . nothing in the way of 
reaction. 

We have throughout called the party now in power the Tory 
party : such is the namo emphatically given it by its founder, jvho 
used to sneer at Conservatism as implying a tame and unromantic 
moderation, and has always avowed himself an admirer and imitator 
of the Jacobite. Bolingbroke. His ideal is “a generous aristocracy 
round a real throne. ,, In other words he wants to revivo personal 
government, and to effect that object he employs a whole vocabulary 
of what Mr. Bright called bombastic servility, culminating in tho 
adoption from Whitaker’s Almanac of tho title of Empress of 
India. This is for tho “ real throne ” while the “ generous aristocracy ” 
is stimulated by a liberal issue of tinsel in the way of titles through the 
various grades from the ducal down to the colonial. All this would 
be pretty harmless ; at least the only serious part of it would be 
that England should have been placed in a position to be tho table 
for such a game. But by no means harmless is»thc tendency, under 
the mask of assiduous flattery, to depress the House of Commons, and 
to deprive it as much as possible of its control over tBe diplomatic 
action of tho Government and the general concerns of the Empire. 
This tendency was betrayed in the early stages of the Eastern 
question, and in the purchase of the Suez Canal shares without 
the consent of Parliament. Probably the conversion oMndia into an 
Empire is at least as much connected with a desire of giving an 
extra-parliamentary character to the great dependency, as with the 
policy of shaking our fists in the face of ltussia. 

Close at hand is the great, we may say the tremendous, 
question as to the annexation of Egypt, which will draw with 
it the question as to the annexation of Crete, perhaps of Syria, 
and, if decided in the affirmative, commit England to the policy 
of aggrandisement on a larger and more perilous scale. Is tbis^ 
question to be, settled by a minister who evidently dotes oh 
the grandiose when Parliament has risen and without the as- 
sent of the Great Council of the natiqp ? The answpr will 
probably depend upon the strength of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and the determination with which that 
str&ngth is exerted in asserting the principle of Parliamen- 
tary control. On the part of the Minister for* Foreign Affairs, 
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who must specially share the responsibility of any aggressive 
and sensational policy abroad, there is probably no personal prone- 
ness to stretches of power ; hut We have seen clearly enough that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is but clay in the hands of tho potter. 

The suffrage question, again, wftich appears likely before long to 
bo oncojjnoro brought to a head by tho movement among the 
labourers, will be one urgently calling for the vigilant and united 
action of a Liberal opposition. In default of that check thero may 
be another, and, perhaps, an irreversible settlement of the franchise 
in the interest of the Tory aristocracy and against the interest of 
the nation. 

iVhat is, porhaps, more serious than all is . that Neo-Toryism, 
through its whole course, from the Coercion Bill intrigue of 1846, 
in which it was born, down to the Suffrage Bill intrigue of 1807, lias 
never ceased to exhibit a cynical tendency with regaiJ to political 
morality, and that its success is instilling this cynicism into the 
rising generation. 

Thorough-going Liberals say, * What is the use of patching up a 
hollow alliance with the Wliigs, who arc Conservatives at heart, who 
will not go with us on such questions as Disestablishment, and who 
probably dislike us more than they do the Tories? What is 
the use of masking irreconcilable differences with paper programmes, 
or of forming an army of which one wing or other is sure to break 
off as soon as the word is given to advance ? Surely it is better at 
once to touch earth, to form a Libera) party that shall be held 
together by*& genuine bond, and, however small it may be at first in 
numbers, shall be strong in union and in hopes/ It is impossible 
to deny that there is much reason in this view ; and equally impossible 
to dehy that such things as the Education measure of the late Govern- 
ment, and ifcs author’s election for Bradford by Tory votes, are not 
to be easily effaced from Liberal minds. We may add that, unless 
our observation has greatly misled us, a thorough- going — even a very 
thorough-going — Liberal party, boldly hoisting its flag, and avowing 
its principles without reserve, would find itself much stronger in tho 
country than is commonly supposed. At the last election, while 
the day went hard with Liberals in general, it did not go so 
hard with the Extreme Left; even*. those who lay more or less 
under the suspicion of Republicanism, gained or held seats by 
good majorities in the midst of general defeat. A Democratic 
party, coming fairly into line with the other divisions of the 
•party throughout Europe, and striving in concert with them to 
bring about the ascendancy of popular and industrial interests 
in government, the reduction of standing armies, and a reign of 
peace, would have strong attractions for tho more intelligent 
of the working classes in this country. Those classes, when the 
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objects presented to them by Liberal chiefs are of secondary im- 
portance,, remote from their practical interests, and at the same time 
devoid of anything that can strike # their» imaginations, are sometimes 
led away by the lures which Tory wire-pullers know how to use. 
But a really bold and, beneficent policy, advocated by men whose 
ability they respect and whose disinterestedness they trus^ seems to 
command the allegiance of their hearts, and they are not to be cowed by 
the disapprobation of good society, nor to be frightened by mere names. 

On the other hand, we arc confronted by the pressing need of a 
strong Parliamentary opposition for the purposes above mentioned, 
and for the general purposes of Parliament. Whatever may be 
thought of the party system, this is certain, that a party go f em- 
inent without a strong opposition is of all things the most insufferable ; 
it is a despotism impervious to epigrams and untempered by the 
bowstring. Nor is the difficulty of holding together in opposition so 
great as that of holding together in power, because an opposition is 
not under the necessity of initiating measures upon which its 
different sections are not agreed. We will venture to add that 
we can see no use in the practice, most common on the Liberal 
side, of bringing forward annually motions which weaken the 
party by aggravating its divisions, and which the movers know 
can be carried only by Tory aid : in other words, can be carried 
only if they commend themselves to the Tory leaders as likely Jjo be 
injurious to the Liberal cause. The questions themselves arc not. 
really advanced by being made annual bores, though there is a 
superstitious belief that they tire, founded on the eventual success 
which, in certain cases, has been brought about by some other cause. 
Without the events which converted Peel, Mr. Yillicrs’s annual 
motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws might be an annual motion 
still. 

Those who wish to deal frankly and fearlessly with the great 
political problems, which together with great religious and social 
problems arc looming in the immediate future, will probably, for 
the most part, find a more appropriate sphere outside the House of 
Commons. In the House it is hardly possible at best to obtain a seat 
without compliances and compromises very adverse to freedom of 
speculation, besides the difficulty of contending against the tremen- 
dous power which wealth and social influence can bring to bear on 
the constituencies once in every seven years. The plutocratic exclu* 
siveness of the House of Commons is in fact giving birth, by way of 
corrective, to a kind of extra-parliamentary statesmanship, acting 
through the various organs which form opinion, and in which Burke, 
Canning, Macintosh, and Horner, if they were now living, could 
probably find their sphere. Democracy cannot hope to achieve a 
final triumph till it is presented to the nation not only in the guise 
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of general tendencies, and these connected in the imagination of the 
peace-loving and property-holding classes with sinister memories of 
anarchic violence, but as a clearly defined organization of society for 
the good of all on the basis of reason and morality, with securities 
against anarchy as well as against reaction, against popular passion 
as well ag^gainst oligarchic privilege. This will take time ; and if 
the interval in England could be filled, not with a reign of Neo-Tory 
intrigue, threatening English liberty and corrupting political 
character, but by an honest Conservative Government, loyal to 
political morality, devoting itself to administrative reform, and 
merely putting ofF organic change till difficult problems 4 had been 
worked out, we should hardly rank this among the great calamities 
of history. 

We cannot conclude without once more reminding English 
Liberals that they arc not acting by themselves oi mi their own 
interest alone, but as a section of a European party, bound to con- 
sider the consequences of what they do to the Liberal causo in all 
nations. 

On the other hand, though it is not pleasant for Englishmen to 
have to say it, the Liberals of other countries must be careful how 
they take England as their guiding star and tho measure of their 
hopes and efforts for some time to come. The conditions under 
wh^Ji she became the leader of political progress have been greatly 
changed ; changed economically and socially by the enormous influx 
of wealth which has given birth to a colossal plutocracy, changed 
politically by the acquisition of a <ast empire, the government of 
which, so far as India and the other subject dependencies are con- 
cerned, is necessarily conducted on principles opposed to those on 
which free institutions rest. It could not be expected that political 
character, ev^n tho strongest and the most confirmed, would bo 
entirely proof against influences so 1 potent. The advantage now lies 
with countries in which the increase of wealth has not been so pro- 
digious, so sudden* or so uneven ; and which, having no conquered 
dependencies to govern, have nothing to perplex their public 
morality and to interfere with their perfect allegiance to tho 
principles of freedom. England has done great things for humanity 
in the political sphere. It may now be % i\ic turn of some other nation 
to take up the illustrious burden? and to play for a time tho leading 
^part. 


Goldwin Smith. 
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In all tilings wc ought in the first jilace to ask oursel\^5* what is 
desirable. It is indispensable that we should settle clearly the end 
that we seek, before looking out for irn^ans. Yet this is what people 
constantly neglect to do in economic and political speculations. In 
politics it is ordinarily understood that what men pursue is the pros- 
perity, greatness, and triumph o# their country, without being gon- 
cerncd over-much as to what is required by justice and the good of 
humanity. Thus patriotism wills it. Head what is written at this 
moment in England upon the European crisis. It is taken as a 
matter of course that everything conformable to what are called 
English interests is legitimate, and to be preserved at all costs ; all 
that is contrary to these interests is detestable, and ought to bo 
resolutely and absolutely combated. Go to liussia, to France, to 
Germany; you will everywhere hear similar language. Yet if the 
interests of these different countries arc at variance, it cannot be 
that they are all equally legitimate. Which of them arc most so ? 
Of what nation is the triumph most desirable ? To decide such 
questions, wc must raise ourselves above national prejudices and*the 
narrow views of patriotism, and inquire in a disinterested way what 
is the country whoso influence is most useful to the progress of 
humanity. In my opinion, that country at the present moment is 
England. 

England represents in the world better than any other power the 
principles of political liberty and commercial freedom, the parlia- 
mentary system, industrial geniigs — in a word, the ideas and the 
inventions that arc at the root of the amelioration of the human lot. 
England has founded in America and Australia colonies that are 
already, or w T ill Jbecome, powerful empires. She* has administered 
to admiration the countries that she possesses or possessed — Canada, 
the Cape, India, the Ionian Islands. If she could annex all Europe, 
or have it ruled by British governors, there is no doubt that the 
countries of Europe would bo cnoro prosperous and better governed 
than they are now. I believe, then, very firmly, that the interest a 
of England is conformable to the interest of humanity. Having that 
conviction, I am able to place myself in those pages at the highest 
point of view, without at the same time running the risk ot 9 being* 
blinded by patriotism. 

This much being understood, let us see what in the present crisis 
are the interests of England ? Ought England to uphold Ottoman 
administration, and so to keep under a detested and cruel yoke the 
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people of the Balkan. Peninsula? |Ir. Courtney answered this 
question in the Fortnightly Review 1 and in his place in Parlia- 
ment with luminous and decisive arguments. You may declare 
war against Russia, and, perhaps, reduce her to seek peace as in 1854. 
What you cannot do is to hinder® the speedy and inevitable decay 
and end jpf Ottoman power. To give to that powor vigour and life 
is an economic impossibility. ** As well try to bring leaves from a 
dead trunk, or to resuscitate a corpse. English interest, then, is to 
have constituted in Turkey independent Christian states, federated 
if possible, and having no longer anything to fear from the Turk. 

But, it is said, these states will n$t be allowed to follow *h policy of 
their own ; they will necessarily become the auxiliaries of Russia ; 
see what is now happening on the north shore of the Danube. 
The answer is easy. Roumania allies herself to Russia, first, because 
she cannot do otherwise ; secondly, because she hope^ thus to become 
independent and to increase her territory. Servia is a satellite of 
Russia, because she reckons in that way on aiding the emancipation 
of her Bulgarian brethren and becoming the nucleus of a great Slav 
state south of the Danube. Greece burns with a desire to throw 
herself on the Turks, because she believes that in contributing to 
their defeat she will gain Thessaly, Epirus, Southern Roumclia, 
possibly with Constantinople, and certainly Crete. The hopes of 
these small states must necessarily throw them into the arms of 
Russia, because thqy are well awaro how little sympathetic the other 
states are towards them. But visit the countries, or study the cor- 
respondence from them in the newspapers, and you will be convinced 
that neither the Roumanians, Serbs, nor Greeks have any love 
for the Russians, and that they by no means accept the idea of sub- 
mitting to Muscovite hegemony, still less of being swallowed up in 
a Panslavic# Empire which would of necessity be a despotic empire. 

They willingly accept Russian ^lclp ; but nations know gratitude 
even less than individuals, and in neither case can we require the 
sacrifice of existence as the evidence of gratitude. Recall what 
happened in Italy. So long as Austria was in tike Peninsula, the 
Italians were the very humble servants of France. Since they have 
had no longer anything to fear from Austria they follow an inde- 
pendent policy. The French even charge them with ingratitude, 
which is unjust. The Italians che *ish affection for Franco, but they 
detest the Ultramontanes, who are bent on the destruction of their 
national unity. How can they show sympathy 0 for France so long 
as she is in the hands of a militant clericalism? Roumanians, 
Servians, and Bulgarians would be like the Italians ; it is in human ‘ 
nature* So long as they have to fear the Turks, they will be with 
the Russians. Rescue them once for all e from the Turks, they will 
(1) Fortnightly Review for May, 1877. 
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be independent and will become hostile rather than otherwise to all 
that savours of Russian influence. 

Evidently, then, it is England^ interest to set up in Turkey 
federated principalities, definitely emancipated from the Ottoman 
yoke, and supported by Europe. ’The immense service rendered by 
Mr. Gladstone is that he has demonstrated „ this with sucha mass of 
evidence that the very Ministers themselves have been unable to 
remain completely blind to it. If Russia 'thinks that she is working 
for herself in planting free states in the Balkan Peninsula, she is 
mistaken. These states “will astonish the world by their in- 
gratitude, 1 ' like Austria in 1848. It will be the second time jjhat 
Russia has been deceived in her hopes. 

Does any English interest demand that Russia shall be prevented 
from dictating the terms of peace at Constantinople ? I might here 
place myself at the point of view of the rigorous economists and 
cry — So much the better if Russia occupies Turkey, for it will be 
better governed and richer. But for my own part I believe that true 
economic science consists in seeing that there are interests superior 
to those of additional millions of imports and exports. I think that 
the definitive possession of Turkey and Constantinople by Russia 
would give her at the end of fifty years too great a preponderance 
in European affairs. Now it is not desirable, as it seems to me, that 
the hegemony of the continent should belong to a state that, however 
brilliant may be its future, is still behind some other states, and that, 
being still despotically governed, would place in the* hands of a 
single man the destinies of Western civilisation. Russia, then, ought 
not permanently to occupy Constantinople. 

But ‘ought England to declare war rather than allow the Russians 
to enter Constantinople ? I thinjc not. First, how oi> other terms 
than an occupation is a peace to be concluded ? If the Turks are 
aware that in no case will their capital be occupied, and being 
masters of the sea as they are, what is to prevent them from pro- 
longing the war to eternity ? Russia will then have the right to say 
to England: “The struggle that is exhausting my forces, and is a 
cause of suffering and* ruin to the whole of Europe must have an 
end : either stand by, while l impose terms of peace on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, or go thither yourselves, and insist that the Turk 
puts an end to a contest that must henceforward be fruitless and 
unavailing.” Europo will approve such language. There are only 
two alternatives. Either England must go herself to dictate peace 1 
to the Turks at Constantinople, or she must not interfere with the 
Russians in their way thither. • 

And for that matter, it is exactly the worst enemies of Russia who 
ought to be most anxious for her to go to Constantinople, and not 
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only to go, but to wish to stay there. After an extremely short 
time England would find two allies to help her to dislodge Russia. 
These allies arc Austria aiid Germany. It is evident that Russia 
can have no security in Turkey so long as Austria, debouching from 
her Transylvanian bastion, has it in her power to cut off all communi- 
cation between the Russian empire and its new conquests. As it 
is, Austria would move, did she not feel the sword of Prussia at 
her flank, upholding the alliance of the Three Empires. Germany 
at the present moment, and so long as her accounts with France 
remain unsettled, not only lias no interest in arresting Russia, she 
lia^ every interest in seeing Russia brought closer and closer to the 
great and formidable obstacles in her course, possibly including even 
England. Let us never forget that in May, 187o, Germany found 
England and Russia confronting her. Prince Bismarck could have 
said to the Emperor Alexander : “ Bo what you will in the East, 
but leave mo free in the West.” Now that Russia is engaged in 
the East, his desires arc exactly fulfilled. It is the situation that 
ho sought in 187<>. 

The policy of Germany is complex and double, because she has 
to parry different dangers. At present she is completely witli 
Russia. She has to take advantage of the friendship between the 
two Emperors in order to meet the perils that menace her in the 
West. But suppose that in one way or another Germany were to 
find security in the West; then necessarily she will begin to think 
of the Slavic danger, and, regarding herself the destined successor of 
Austria, shd will be no more ready than Austria is to suffer the 
Danube to become a Russian river. From the first outburst of the 
insurrection in Herzegovina, it was clear that Germany and Russia 
were marching in absolute agreement, and that their plans were 
settled. Russia would never ha^e taken that decided attitude ; she 
would never have pushed Servia into the fight by dispatching bands 
of volunteers in spite of all international law, if she had not been 
all the time completely assured of the support of Germany, guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of Austria. The Emperor Francis Joseph must 
have joined tho plot, first to avoid being crushed by his two power- 
ful neighbours ; next, because they have probably promised him 
Bosnia — a picco of aggrandisement rtliat is not desired cither by 
the Hungarians, or the Austrian Germans, or by Count Andrassy, but 
that may well flatter the vanity both of the sovereign and the army. 
What seems to provo that the l^mperor of Austria has an under- 
standing with the two other powers is that he maintained in Dalmatia, 
notwithstanding parliamentary interpellation, a governor of Slav 
origin and Slav sentiment, who favoured as much as he could the 
risings in the adjoining Turkish provinces. Germany, then, will 
let Russia go whither she will, and do what she will, in the East. 
She will permit whatever may come, because she knows that nothing 
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definitive can take place under present circumstances. Notwith- 
standing the anger and impatience of the Hungarians, Austria, half 
from caution, half from interest, wfll do # like Germany. England, 
if she insists on action, will find herself without allies. 

If the Emperor Alexander said {hat, should he be forced to go to 
Constantinople, he should know how f to find his way out iff it, he 
only expressed the necessity of the situation. He sees clearly 
that he could not remain there without provoking by-and-by a 
triple alliance, against which he evidently could not defend the 
possession of Turkey. Let us suppose Russia to annex all the 
Turkish provinces, including the capital. During the first ye&rs 
the conquests could only be a source of weakness, for they would 
compel her to scatter her forces. It would take two* generations 
before she could assimilate those countries so completely as to find 
new strength in them. It is certain that before this could bo brought 
about, a new coalition would force her to let go. Russia will never 
be able definitely to establish herself across the Danube until she 
has created a broad base of operations by destroying Austria and 
annexing all the Slav country that Austria comprehends. Panslavia 
may occupy and keep Turkey : Russia never can. Now the bare 
attempt to set up Panslavia will provoke the desperate resistance of 
all Germans. These eventualities are still remote, but they already 
affect men’s minds, and so are real elements in the existing situation. 
Read the correspondence of all those who have lately visited Russia 
and who have been in relations # with the Russian army ; they all 
make it plain how little love is borne by Russians to Germans. 
Instinctively Russians understand that Germany is the great obstacle 
to their aggrandisement in Europe. On the other hand, the Geripans 
loves the Russian just as little. The independent newspapers all 
blame the Government for upholding Russia. Herr Virchow, the 
distinguished professor at the University of Berlin, lately made him- 
self the eloquent interpreter of this sentiment. He was wrong ; he 
did not understand that at the present time Germany ought not only 
to back Russia, but even to push her forwards ; but he saw rightly 
onough what would be needed in the future. The antagonism of 
►Slavs and Germans is inevitable ; sooner or later it will end in open 
conflict. A recent manifesto of the best known of the leaders of the 
Czech movement, which has caused a general agitation throughout # 
Austria, revealed the danger. In a public letter addressed to the 
Panslavist Committee at Moscow, Dr. Rieger expressed his ardent 
sympathies for Russia for taking into her own hands the cayse of 
all the Slavic peoples, too long oppressed by foreign races, and he 
predicts that the era of the Slavs is drawing near. It is inevitable 
that the national movement among the Czechs, repressed by the 
Germans, must turn towards Russia, as Serbs and Bulgarians have 
done in their struggle against the Turks. Well, Germany will 
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never endure that Bohemia and Moravia should attach themselves 
to the Muscovite empire in any fashion or degree whatever. 

Without doubt nobody m Russia dreams of advancing on this 
side, but coming events cast their shadows before. The disquiet of 
the Austrian Germans at the idea of new Slavic principalities being 
about ter dome into cxistence % on the Danube, tho manifesto of Dr. 
Rieger, the excitement of the Czechs and Croats, arc all symptoms 
of a situation whoso perils would pretty quickly come to light if 
Russia were to find aggrandisement in Europe. German statesmen 
evidently have their eyes on the danger, but menaced as they are by 
tw<? dangers, one on the west, the other on tho east, it* is natural 
enough that they busy themselves first with the present before 
thinking of tlie future. 

From what has gone before, then, this results : JLu arrest Russia, 
England cannot at present count on Germany, nor consequently on 
Austria. But if the Russians, in case of victory, are to occupy Con- 
stantinople, they would not remain there. If they were to remain 
there, then as soon as Germany should have her hands free, we 
may be sure that Germany and Austria would unite to drive Russia 
out. Whatever, therefore, may happen to Europe, England will be 
under no necessity to go to war. Powers with greater interests than 
hers will uphold or restore equilibrium on tho Danube. 
e 

In Asia the situation is different in two respects. There Russia 
will probably seek compensation for her enormous sacrifices, and 
there England in that case will find no ally. Suppose that victorious 
Russia were to insis* on keeping Armenia, ought England to 
oppose this by force of arms in order to defend India on the banks 
of the Euphrates? Lord Salisbury has just shown with infinite 
good sense and keen wit how little ground there is for the alarm of 
pessimists. Tho Russians will not soon fie able to set out on the 
rodd to India. By ruining their finances they are putting off to a 
future day the construction of railways to the regions beyond the 
Caspian, and it is not until after an enormous development of the 
resources of those districts that they will be able to make of them a 
base of operations for a march towards India. y 

Then by what right would England oppose thj^annexation of 
Armenia? The Christians of the country, and # Oven the Kurds, 
Mahometans though they be, welcome the Russians as their 
liberators; Tho deplorable government of the Pachu. ruins them 
.and stops all progress. They .would evidently be happier under tho 
authority of a Russian Government, and this aggrandisement of 
Russia would be so much added to the domain of civilisation. The 
opposition of England would therefore be without justification from 
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the point of view of English interests, and k it would be worthy of 
all condemnation from the point of view of humanity. 

At the same time, if Russia annexes Armenia, then there is a 
measure of precaution imposod upon England, and that measure 
is the occupation of Egypt and Cyprus. I say Cyprus and not 
Crete. Crete ought to go to Greece, becauso the national sentiment 
there is too much awake to be restrained. In Cyprus this is not 
the case, and moreover this island, transformed into a Gibraltar, 
will bo a better and nearer commanding-point for the shores of 
Syria and the entrance to the Suez Canal. « 

I will set forth shortly the motives which, as I think, should re- 
commend this measure of compensation to England. It is generally 
believed on the Continent that the English still dream as in old 
days of acquiring new colonies, and that they would ask nothing 
better than to take Sicily, for example, as the Dutch Indies. Of 
course nothing is more mistaken. The • general feeling in England 
is that’ the country has only too many possessions already, and too 
many responsibilities. It is only by reason of a new and clearly 
demonstrated necessity that the Government could bo induced to 
undertake new possessions and responsibilities. If, therefore, England 
occupies Egypt, it will be in spite of herself, and because she feels 
absolutely unable to do otherwise. But sho will be constrained to 
do so, it seems to me, on several grounds. To begin with, if when 
the time comes for peace Russia shall acquire considerable territory 
in Asia, and England shall decide on no act of compensation, her 
authority in the East will find itself distinctly touched. If, at the 
beginning, as the Liberal party wished, she had acted in accord 
with Russia, the defeat of Turkey would not have at all compromised 
her prestige. Noy^hat the English Government has deliberately 
figured as the adversary of Russia, ifc is ovident that the complete 
success of Russia is a check for English influence. # The only way of 
parrying the blow is to restore the equilibrium by an act of wise 
vigour, which would echo and resound all over the Eastern world. 

In the second place, the control of the passage of the Canal can 
only be thoroughly secure if it is guarded on the spot by English 
forces. Russia, by the v annexatien of Armenia, would command Syria, 
and so would threaten the Canal with an attack by land against 
which the English .fleet would be powerless. The purchase of the Canal 
shares was an absurdity, unless it was the prelude to occupation. Tho 
approach of Russia plainly makes the further step now necessary. 

Such a step, commended as it is by English interests, would bo 
at the s$me time a great blessing to the Egyptians, and a great gain 
to civilisation in general. * The Valley and the Delta are cpnong the 
richest districts in the whole world : water, sun, rich soil, and all 
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the products of Europe and the tropics ; a gentle, intelligent, and 
prodigiously laborious population, whom even * incessant and 
organized pillage does not clisgflst with toil ! Formerly the system 
of government was detestable, being Turkish, but the fiscal processes 
were imperfect and the needs very limited. Now, in order to pay 
the interest of enormous sums, fatuously thrown away and wasted, 
the Egyptian Government borrows the financial expedients of Europe. 
Thus they come to that worst of all possible combinations, Oriental 
disorder served by European financing. The lot of the slavo in the 
Southern States of the American Union was paradise compared 
with that of the Egyptian fellah. As I looked at these poor crea- 
tures working all day long, and often half the night as well, to 
satisfy the insensate and prodigal rapacity of Cairo, I said to myself, 
“Why does not Europe, that sends cruisers to suppress the slave trade, 
send hither a few good regiments to put an end to thuje barbarities ? ” 

Egypt in tho hands of the English would recover the splendour 
of her antiquity. With public works such as those which Mr. 
W. T. Thornton has described in his excellent book on The 
Public Works of India, the extent of arable land, the numbers of 
the population, and tho revenue would all augment. Thanks to the 
annexations conducted by Colonel Gordon, Egypt now extends to 
the great lakes of Central Africa, and she has thus become, in point 
of territorial extension, ono of the largest countries in the world. 
Only let her pass -under the protection of England, instantly the 
slave-trade is suppressed steam navigation connects tho interior of 
the continent with the Mediterranean, and civilisation and com- 
merce penetrate into an immense region of admirable fertility, 
and, by reason of its altitude, habitable by Europeans. By the Cape, 
by Natal, by the Transvaal, the English are advancing towards the 
Zambesi. Already they have a Ration on Lake Nyassa ; soon they 
will have others on Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria. The 
International Exploration Society, founded under the auspices of the 
King of the Belgians, will send into the country travellers, emigrants, 
artisans of every kind. It has been shown that a telegraphic line 
could easily be established from Cairo to Natal and tho Cape. 
Lieutenant Cameron thinks that railways uniting the centre of 
Africa to the coast, would not be long* in paying their expenses. 

If, therefore, England consented *,o fix her attention in this direction, 
an 'unbroken current of civilisation would speedily^ cross Africa from 
Alexandria to the Cape along the line of the higK table-lands. Tho 
English would thus erect for themselves an empire as extensive as 
that of India, with virgin lands of far greater fertility, with a more 
agreeable climate, and completely free from long droughts. The 
wealth of Cuba, of Brazil, of the Southern States of the American 
Union, comes of the circumstance that the white man directs the 
toil of the black, under a tropical sun that only the latter can 
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support. In the centre of Africa the same advantages would exist, 
with the free labour of the natives, and without tho necessity of 
employing capital in the purchase! of slaves. Tho capitalist would 
enjoy all tho benefits of the European wages-system, which does not 
compel the master to trouble himself about the lot of those in his 
employ. Even the European himself could work far hotter there 
than at the Antilles or in India. The Anglo-Saxon race, mistress 
of Africa, mistress of America, mistress of Australia, would thus 
reach the fulfilment of its high destinies. In face of so magni- 
ficent a prospect as this, how comes London to agitate itself at the 
idea that Russia will seize this or the other petty place in Armeiwa ? 

As for India, necessarily England will lose it in the end. The 
reason is plain. I say nothing of the danger of the approach of the 
liussians, which must go on with time, without necessarily ending 
in a shock. But the more actively the English set up railways in 
India, canals, manufactories, schools — the more, in a word, they civi- 
lise the natives — by so much tho more rapidly will they be hastening 
the epoch of their corning of age, and consequently their aspira- 
tions after independence. What do v r e see in Europe ? In propor- 
tion as a country is instructed, and so acquires consciousness of itself, 
the national feeling awakes. Formerly there was the patriotism of 
the church-steeple, the local sentiment : the national sentiment did 
not exist, because the various groups of which* a country consisted 
had little communication Avith one another, and did not feel them- 
selves a unit. At the beginning of the present century, neither 
Italians, nor Germans, nor Slavs, ever dreamed of vindicating their 
ethnographical unity, while in tho treaties of that time diplomatists 
parcelled out the populations as if they liad been flocks of sheep. 
To-day tho sentiment of race if the principal factofr in all the 
changes which tho map of Europe is undergoing. India in this 
respect is still in the Middle Ages. But let the press work, the schools, 
the railways, and she will rapidly arrive at the modern epoch, and 
then in spite of the diversities of caste, of origin, of manners, the 
national feeling and tho desire for independence will awake. The 
English administer tho Indian Empire better than any other European 
power would do, and infinitely better than native potentates. But 
the better the administration, the sooner will the hour of emancipa- 
tion strike. It % is simply impossible that a hundred thousand 
Europeans should continue indefinitely to govern tw T o hundred 
millions of foreign subjects, w r hen the latter have once been, iji how- 
ever slight a degree, penetrated with modern ideas. 

If then the emancipation of India must inevitably take place, 
even in a remote future, a farsighted English minister ought already 
to take his measures. lie ought to occupy Egypt m order that the 
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road to India may not bo interrupted. And along the banks of tko 
Nile he ought to advance towards the interior of the continent, so as 
to have a new colonial empire wlifcn the old empire comes to cut the 
bond that attaches it to the mother-country. 1 But, it is said, such a 
step would irritate the susceptibility of France and Italy. It may 
be that a certain movement of amour prvpro would take place, but 
in truth it would be a great gain for all the Mediterranean countries. 
If Egypt prospers, if if, .becomes the depot of an important tfade 
with the interior, it is Marseilles, Brindisi, Trieste, Genoa, that would 
be the very first to profit by it. The occupation of Egypt would 
hriijg no substantial gain to Italy, and none to France, which have 
both of them so much 1o do at home ; and even for England it would 
be rather a burden than anything else, if she had not India, the 
Cape, and the prospect of an immense expansion of the English 
element in Africa. If France had expended on the colonisation of 
the departments of the Centre, that are so grievously in need of 
population and of capital, the two or three millions that Algiers cost 
her, it would plainly have been a far better way of using the money. 
She would then have no reason to regret the want of a new Algeria, 
at a timo when she is thinking of giving up the Algeria that she 
already possesses. 

The impartial and disinterested examination of the existing situa- 
tion leads us to believe that Lord Derby in his last speech was 
completely in the right, when ho said that the sovereign interest of 
England is the maintenance of peace. The maintenance of peace : 
for even the most fortunate war would bring to the English no 
advantage which the} could not secure without war. in Europe 
Russia will not keep Constantinople, nor even the mouths of the 
Danube. Tft. Asia Minor such annexations as Russia may make, 
will not bring her sensibly nearer to India, but they will considerably 
lessen the distance that separates her from Syria and the Suez CanaJ. 
To secure this passage, and to preserve her authority in the East, 
England will therefore be obliged in spite of lierself to declare a 
protectorate over Egypt. This will be an indispensablo measure 
of compensation, which every true friend of humanity, to whatevor 
nation he belongs, ought sincerely to applaud. 

Emile be Lavkleye. 

(1) Tho annexation of the Transvaal has caused a kren chagrin among all Nothcr- 
landcrs, and T have been ublo to understand it nil tho hotter, because, as a Fleming, T 
4)elong to the same stock as the Boors. Hut if it remains isolated, tho future of tho 
Trans vadi is very narrow. By forming a part of the British Confederation, tho Boors 
will he equally free, bettor protected against the Caftrrs, and in a Letter position for 
entering tKo general movement of Southern Africa. The French of Canada and of 
Neuchutel and Vaud arc happier than thoso who live *11 France : the Italians of the 
Ticino happier than thoso of tho kingdom of Italy; and tho Germans of Zurich and 
Berne happier than those of the Empire, It will be the same with the Boers. 
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The word religion is used in muify different meanings, and there 
have been not a few controversies f iu which the mai A ’difference 
* between the contending parties was only this, that they understood 
by religion two different things. 1 v» ill therefore begin by setting 
forth as clearly as I can one or two of the meanings which the word 
appears to have in popular speech. 

First, then, it may mean a body of doctrines, as in the common 
phrase, “ The truth of the Christian religion ; ” or in this sentence, 
“ The religion of Buddha teaches that the soul is not a distinct sub- 
stance.” Opinions differ upon the question what doctrines may 
properly he called religious ; some people holding that there can bo 
no religion without belief in a god and in a future life, so that in their 
judgment the body of doctrines must necessarily include these two ; 
while others would insist upon other special dogmas being included, 
before they could consent to call the system by this name. Hut the 
number of such people is daily diminishing, by reason of the spread 
and the increase of our knowledge about distant countries and races. 
To me, indeed, it would seem rash to assert of any doctrine or its 
contrary that it might not form part of a religion. But, fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary to any part of the discussion on which I 
propose to enter, that this question should be settled. 

{Secondly, religion may mean *a ceremonial or cult 9 involving an 
organized priesthood and a machinery of sacred tilings and places. 
In this sense we speak of the clergy as ministers of religion, # or of 
a state as tolerating the practice of certain religions. There is a 
somewhat wider moaning which ^t will he convenient to consider 
together with this one, and as a mere extension of it, namely, that 
in which religion stands for the influence of a certain priesthood. 
A religion is sometimes said to have been successful when it has 
got its priests into power ; thus some writers speak of 111 c wonder- 
fully rapid success of Christianity. A nation is said to have 
embraced a religion w r facn the authorities of that nation have granted 
privileges to the clergy, have made them as far as possible the 
leaders of society, and have given them a considerable share in the t 
management of public affairs. So the northern nations of Europe 
are said to have embraced the Catholic religion at un early date. 
The reason why it seems to me convenient to take these two /Mean- 
ings together is, that they arc both related to tho priesthood. 
Although the priesthood itself is not called religion, so for as I 
know, yet tho word is ussd for the general influence and tho pro- 
fessional acts of tho priesthood. 

d 2 
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Thirdly, religion may mean a body of precepts or code of rules, 
intended to guide human conduct, as in this sentence of the 
authorised version of the jVcw "Testament : “ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world ,r (James i. 27). U is sometimes difficult to draw the^ 
line between this meaning and the last, for it is a mark of the great 
majority of religions that they confound ceremonial observances 
with duties having retd moral obligation. Tlius in the Jewish 
decalogue the command to do no work on Saturdays is found side by 
side- with the prohibition of murder and theft. It might seem to be 
the more correct as well as the more philosophical course to follow 
in this matter the distinction made by Butler between moral and 
positive commands, and to class all those precep+s which arc not of 
universal moral obligation under the head of ceremonial. And, in 
fact, when we come to examine the matter from the point of view of 
morality, the distinction is of course of the utmost importance. 
But from the point of view of religion there are difficulties in 
making it. In the first place, the distinction is not made, or is not 
understood, by religious folk in general. Innumerable tracts and 
pretty stories impress upon us that Sabbath-breaking is ml her worse 
than stealing, and leads naturally on to materialism and murder. 
Less than a hundred years ago sacrilege was punishable by burning 
in France, and murder by simple decapitation. Tn the next place, 
if we pick out a religion at haphazard, we shall find that it is not 
at all easy to divide its precepts into those which are really of moral 
obligation and those which are indifferent and of a ceremonial 
character. We may find precepts unconnected with any ceremonial, 
and yet positively immoral ; and ceremonials may be immoral in 
themselves, 'or constructively innporal, on account of their known 
symbolism. On the whole, it seems to me most convenient Jlo draw 
the plain and obvious distinction between those actions which a 
religion prescribes to all its followers, whether the actions arc cere- 
monial or not, and those which arc prescribed only as professional 
actions of a sacerdotal class. The latter will come under what I 
have called the second meaning of religion i the professional acts 
and the influence of a priesthood. 5n the third meaning will be 
included all that practically guides the life of a layman, in so far as 
this guidance is supplied to him by his religion. # 

Fourthly, ami lastly, there is a meaning of the word religion which 
h^s he.cn coming more and more prominently forward of late years, 
till it has even threatened to supersede all the others. Religion lias 
been defined as morality touched with emotion. I will not here adopt 
this definition, because I wish to deal with the concrete in the first 
place, and only to pass on to the abstract in so far as that previous 
study appears to lead to it. T wish to consider the facts of religion as 
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we find them, and not ideabpossibilities. “Yes, but,” every one will 
say, “ if you mean my own religion, it is already, as a matter of 
fact, morality touched with emotion. * It is the highest morality 
touched with the purest emotion^ an emotion directed towards the 
most worthy of objects.” Unfortunately we do not mean your 
religion alone, but all manner of heresies and heathenisms along 
with it: the religions of tho Thug, of the Jesuit, of the South Sea 
cannibal, of Confucius, of the poor Indian with his untutored mind, 
of the Peculiar People, of the Mormons, and of the old cat-worship- 
ping Egyptian. It must be clear that we shall restrict ourselves to 
a very narrow circle of what are commonly called religious facts, 
unless we include in our considerations not only morality touched 
with emotion, but also immorality touched with emotion. In fact, 
what is really touched with emotion in any ease is that body of 
precepts for the guidance of a layman's life which we have taken 
to be the third meaning of religion. In that collection of precepts 
there may be some agreeable to moralily, and some repugnant to it, 
and some indifferent, bin being all enjoined by the religion they will 
all be touched by the same religious emotion. Shall wo then say 
that religion means a feeling, an emotion, an habitual attitude of 
mind towards some object or objects, or towards life in general, 
which lias a bearing upon the way in which men regard the rules of 
conduct? I think the last phrase should be left out. An habitual 
attitude of mind, of a religious character, does always have some 
bearing upon the way in which men regard the rules of conduct ; 
but it seems sometimes as if this were an accident, and not the 
essence of the religious feeling. Some devout people prefer to have 
their devotion pure and simple, without admixture of any such appli- 
cation — they do not want to listen to “cauld morality.” And it 
seems as if the religious feeling of the Greeks, and partly also of 
our o\>yi ancestors, was so far divorced from morality that it affected 
it only, as it were, by a side-wind, through tho influence of the 
character and example oi* the gods. So that it seems only likely to 
create confusion if wc mix up morality with tin’s fourth meaning of 
religion. Sometimes religion means a code of precepts, and some- 
times it means a devotional habit of mind ; tlio two things arc 
sometimes connected, but idso they are sometimes quite distinct. 
But that tho connection of these two things is more and more, 
insisted on, that it is the key-note of the apparent revival of religion 
which has taken place in this century, is a very significant fact, 
about which there is more to be said. # 

As to the nature of this devotional habit of mind, there are no 
doubt many who would like a closer definition. But I am not at all 
prepared to say what "attitude of mind may properly bo called 
religious, and what may not. Some will hold that religion must 
have a person for its object ; but Buddha was filled with- religious 
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feeling, and yet he had no personal object. Spinoza, the god- 
intoxicated man, had no personal object for his devotion. It might 
be possible to frame a definition which would fairly include all cases, 
but it would require the expenditure of vast ingenuity and research, 
and would not, I am inclined to think, be of much use when it w ? as 
obtained. * * ^ 

N or is the difficulty to be got over by taking any definite and 
well- organized sect, whose principles arc settled in black and white; 
for example, the Homan Catholic Church, whose seamless unity has 
just been exhibited and protected by an (Ecumenical Council. 
Shali wo listen to Mr. Mivart, who “ execrates without reserve 
Marian persecutions, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and all 
similar acts?” or to the editor of the Dublin Review, who thinks that 
a teacher of false doctrines “ should be visit H by the law with just 
that amount of severity which the public sentiment will bear ” ? 
For assuredly common-sense morality will pass very different judg- 
ments on these two distinct religions, although it appears that 
experts have found room for both of them within the limits of 
tho Vatican definitions. 

Moreover, there is very great good to be got by widening our 
view of what may be contained in religion. If we go to u man and 
propose to test his ow t ii religion by the canons of common-sense 
morality, he will be, most likely, offended, for lie will say that his 
religion is far too sublime and exalted to be affected by considerations 
of that sort. But he will have no such objection in the ease of other 
people’s religion. And when lie has found that in the name of reli- 
gion other people, in other circumstances, have believed in doctrines 
that wore false, have supported priesthoods that were social evils, 
have taken w'rong for right, and have even poisoned the very 
sources of morality, lie may be tempted to ask himself, “Is there no 
trace of any of these evils in my own religion, or at least in my own 
conception and practice of it?” And that is just what w’o want 
him to do. Bring your doctrines, your priesthoods, your precepts, 
yea, even the inner devotion of your soul, before the tribunal of 
conscience ; she is no man’s and no god’s vicar, but the supreme 
judge of men and gods. • 

Let us inquire, then, what morality has to say in regard to reli- 
gious doctrines. It deals with the manner of religious belief directly, 
and with the mailer indirectly. Hehgious beliefs piust be founded 
on evidence ; if they are not so founded, it is wTong to hold them. 
The rule of right conduct in this matter is exactly the opposite of 
that implied in the two famous texts : “ lie that bolioveth not shall 
bo damned,” and “ Blessed are they that have not soon and yet have 
believed.” For a man who clearly felt and 1 recognised the duty of 
intellectual honesty, of carefully testing every belief before he 
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recoived it, and especially Jbeforo ho recommended it to others, ifc 
would bo impossible to ascribe the profoundly immoral teaching of 
these texts to a true prophet or •worthy loader of humanity. It 
will comfort those who wish to preserve t^eir roverenco for the cha- 
racter of a great teacher to remember that one of these sayings is 
in the well-known forged passage at the end of the second gospel, 
and that the other occurs only in the late and legendary fourth 
gospel ; both being described as spoked under utterly impossible 
circumstances. These precepts belong to the Church and not to the 
Gospel. I3ut whoever wrote either of them down as a deliverance of 
one whom* he supposed to be a divine teacher, has thereby written 
down himself as a man void of intellectual honesty, as a man whose 
word cannot he trusted, as a man who would accept and spread 
about any kind of baseless fiction for fear of believing too little. 

Mo far as to the manner of religious belief*. Let us now inquire 
what bearing morality has upon its matter. We may see at once 
that this can only be indirect ; for the rightness or wrongness of 
belief in a doctrine depends only upon the nature of the evidence 
for it, and not upon what tho doctrine is. Hut there is a very 
important way in which religious doctrine may load to morality or 
immorality, and in which, therefore, morality has a hearing upon 
doctrine. It is when that doctrine declares the character and actions 
of the gods who arc regarded as objects of reverence and worship. 
If a god is represented as doing that which is ejearly wrong, and is 
still held up to the reverence of men, they will be tempted to think 
that in doing this wrong thing they are not so very wring after all, 
but are only following an example which all men respect. Mo says 
Plato: 1 — 

• 

“ We must nut toll a youthful listener that lie will bo doing nothing extraor- 
dinary if he commit tho foulest criincy, nor yet if he chastise tho crimes of a 
father in tho most unscrupulous manner, buL will simply be doing what the 
iirst and greatest of tho gods have done before him. . . . 

Nor yet is ifc proper to say in any case — what is indeed untrue — that gods 
wage war against gods, .and intrigue and fight among l hom solves ; that is, if 
tho futuro guardians of our state arc to doom ‘it a moat disgraceful thing 1o 
quarrel lightly with one another : far less ought wo to select as subjects for 
fiction and embroidery, tho battles of tho giants, and numerous other feuds of 
all sorts, in which gods add horoos fight against their own kith and kin. But 
if thero is any possibility of persuading them, that to quarrel with one’s fellow 
is a sin of which no member of a state was ever guilty, such ought rather to bo 
tho language hold to our children from tho first, by old men and old women/ 
and all elderly persaps ; and such is tho strain in which our poets must bo 
compelled to write. But stories like tho chaining of Hero by her son, and the # 
Hinging of Ilophaistos out of hoaypn for trying to lake his mother's part when 
his lather was beating her, and all thoso battles of tho gods which are to bo 
found in Homer, must be refused admittance into our stato, whether they bo 
allegorical or not. For a child cannot discriminate between what is allegory 
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and what ia not ; and whatever at that ago is (adopted as a matter of belief, has 
a tendency to become fixed and indelible, and therefore, ptdiaps, we ought to 
esteom it of tlio greatest importance that the fictions which children first hear 
should be adapted in tho most perfect foamier to the promotion of virtue.” 

And Seneca says the satne thing*, with still more reason in his day 
and country : “ What else is this appeal to the precedent of tho 
gods for, but to inflame our lusts, and to furnish license and excuse 
for the corrupt act under, the divine protection ? ” And again, of 
the character of Jupiter as described in tho popular legends : “ This 
has led to no oilier result than to deprive sin of its shame in man’s 
eyes, by showing him the god no better than himself.’’ In Imperial 
UcAne, the sink of all nations, itwas not uncommon to find “the intend- 
ingsinner addressing to the deified vice which he contemplated a prayer 
for the success of his design ; the adulteress imploring of Venus the 
favours of her paramour; . . . the thief praying to Hermes Polios for 
aid in his enterprise, or offering up. to him the I'^st-fruits of his 
plunder; . . . youths entreating Hercules to expedite the death ol* 
a rich 1111010 .” 1 

When we reflect that criminal deities were worshipped all over 
the empire, we cannot hut wonder that any good people* were left ; 
that mail could still be holy, although every gorl was vile. Yet this 
was undoubtedly the case ; the social forces worked steadily on 
wherever there was peace and a settled government and municipal 
freedom ; and the wicked stories of theologians were somehow 
explained away and disregarded. If men were no better than their 
religions, thp world would bo a hcU indeed. 

Tt is very important, however, to consider what really ought to 
be done in the case of stories like these. When the poet sings that 
Zeus* kicked Ilephaistos out of heaven for trying to help his mother, 
Plato says that this fiction must bo suppressed by law. We 
cannot follow him there, for Since his time we have had too 
much of trying to suppress false doctrines by law. Plato thinks 
it quite obviously, clear that. God cannot produce evil, and he would 
stop everybody’s mouth who ventured to say that he can. Hut in 
regard to the doctrines itself, we can only ask, “Is it true?” And 
that is a question to be settled by evidence. Did Zeus commit this 
crime, or did lie not ? We must ask the apologists, the reconcilers 
of religion and science, what evidence they can produce to prove 
that Zeus kicked Ilephaistos out of heaven. That a doctrine may 
lead to immoral consequences is no reason for disbelieving it. Hut 
whether the doctrine were true or false, one thing does clearly follow 
from rfs moral character: namely this, that if Zeus behaved as he 
is said to have behaved he ought not to he worshipped. To those 
who complain of his violence and injustice, it is no answer to say 
that the divine attributes are far above human comprehension, that 
1 North Unlit’/ Jleview , 18G7, p. 284. 
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the ways of Zeus arc not our ways, neither arc his thoughts our 
thoughts. If he is to be worshipped, ho must do something vaster 
and nobler and greater than good men do, but it must be like what 
they do in its goodness. His actions must not be merely a magnified 
copy of what bad men do. (So soon as they arc thus represented, 
morality has something to say. Not yidecd about the fa<5t *; for it is 
not conscience, but reason, that has to judge matters of fact ; but 
about the worship of a character so represented. If there really is 
good evidence that Zeus kicked IEcphaistos out of heaven, and seduced 
Alkmene by a mean trick, say so by all means; but say also that it 
is wrong to salute his priests or to make offerings in his temple. , 

When men do their duty in this respect, morality has a very 
curious indirect effect on the religious doctrine itself. As soon as 
the offerings become less frequent, the evidence for the doetrino 
begins to fade away ; the process of theological interpretation 
gradually brings out the true inner meaning of it, that Zeus did not 
kick Hephaistos out of heaven, and did not seduce Alkmene. 

Is this a merely theoretical discussion about far-away things? 
Lot us come hack for a moment to our own time and country, and 
think whether there can be any lesson for us in this refusal of 
common-sense morality to worship a deity whose actions are a mag- 
nified copy of what had men do. There are three doctrines which 
find very wide acceptance among our countrymen at the present day : 
tho doctrines of original sin, of a vicarious sacrifice, and of eternal 
punishments. Wo are not concerned with any refined evaporations of 
these doctrines which arc exhaled by courtly theologians, hut with 
tho naked statements which arc put into the minds of children and 
of ignorant people, which are taught broadcast and without shamo 
in denominational schools. Father Faber, good soul, persuaded 
himself that after all only a very few people would be rctally damned, 
and Father Oxcnham gives one the impression that it will not hurt 
even them very much. But one learns the practical teaching of tho 
Church from such books as “A Glimpse of Hell,” where a child is 
described as thrown between the bars upon the burning coals, there to 
writhe for ever. The masses do not get the elegant emasculations of 
Father Faber and Father Oxenham ; they get “a Glimpse of Hell.” 

Now to condemn all mankind for the sin of Adam and Eve; to let 
the innocent suffer for the guilty ; to keep any one alive in torture 
for ever and cve^: these actions arc simply magnified copies of what 
bad men do. No juggling with “divine justice and mercy ” can 
make them anything else. This must bo said to all kinds and 
conditions of men : that if God holds all mankind guilty for the sin 
of Adam, if he has visited upon the innocent the punishment of tho 
guilty, if lie is to torture any single soul for ever; then it is wrong 
to worship him. 
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But there is something to be said also to those who thiuk 
that religious beliefs are not indeed true, but arc useful for the 
masses; who deprecate any open and public argument against 
them, and think that alk sceptical books should bo published at 
a high price ; who go to church, not because they approve of 

it themselves, but to set an example to the servants. Let us ask 

them to ponder the words of Plato, who, like them, thought 
that all these tales of the gods were fables, but still fables which 
might be useful to amuso children with : “ TVe ought to esteem 
it of the greatest importance that the Jictions which children first hear 
should he adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of 

virtue” If «wc grant to you that it is good for poor people and 

children to believe some of these fictions, is it not better, at least, that 
they should believe those which are adapt* d to the promotion of 
virtue ? Now the stories which you send your servants and children 
to hear are adapted to the promotion of vice. So far as the remedy 
is in your own hands, you arc bound to apply it; stop your voluntary 
subscriptions and the moral support of your presence from any 
place where the criminal doctrines are taught. You will find more 
men and better men to preach that which is agreeable to their 
conscience, than to thunder out doctrines under which their minds 
are always uneasy, and which only a continual self-deception can 
keep them from feeling to be wicked. 

Let us now go on- to inquire what morality has to say in the matter 
of religious ministrations , the official acts and the general influence of 
a priesthood. This question seems to me a more difficult one than 
the former ; at any rate it is not so easy to find general principles 
which arc at once simple in their nature and clear to the conscience 
of any man who honestly . onsiders them. One such principle, indeed, 
there is, which can hardly be stated in a Protestant country without 
meeting with a cordial response ; being indeed that characteristic of 
our race which made the Reformation a necessity, and became the 
soul of the Protestant movement-. I mean the principle which 
forjbids the priest to come between a man and his conscience. If it 
be true, as our daily experience teaches us, that the moral sense gains 
in clearness and power by exercise, by the constant endeavour to find 
out and to see for ourselves what is right find what is wrong, it must 
be nothing short of a moral suicide to delegate our conscience to 
another man. It is true that when wc arc iq c difficulties, and 
do not altogether see our way, we quite rightly seek counsel and 
'advice of some friend who has move experience, more wisdom begot 
by it, more devotion to the right than ourselves, and who, not being 
involved in the difficulties which encompass us, may more easily sec 
the way out of them. But such counsel does not and ought 
not to take the place of our private judgment; on tho contrary, 
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among wiso men it is asked and given for the purpose of helping and 
supporting private judgment. 1 should go to my friend, not that lie 
may tell me what to do, but that he may help me to see what is 
right:. 4 

Now, as we all know, there is a j>riesthood whose influence is not 
to be made light of, even in our own Ljnd, which claims to“ do two 
things : to declare with infallible authority what is right and what 
is wrong, and to take away the guilt of tiic sinner after confession 
has been made to it. The second of these claims we shall come hack 
upon in connection with another part of the subject. But that claim 
is one which, as it seems to me, ought to condemn the priesthood 
making it in the eyes of every conscientious man. We must take 
care to keep this question to itself, and not to let it be confused with 
quite different ones. The priesthood in question, as we all know, 
has taught tlxat as right which is not right, and has condemned as 
wrong some of the holiest duties of mankind. But this is not what 
wc arc here concerned with. Let us put an ideal case of a priest- 
hood which, as a matter of fact, taught a morality agreeing with the 
healthy conscience of all men at a given time ; but which, neverthe- 
less, taught this as an infallible revelation. The tendency of such 
teaching, if really accepted, would be to destroy morality altogether, 
for it is of the very essence of the moral sense that it is a. common 
perception by men of what is good for man. It arises, not in one 
man’s mind by a flash of genius or a transport of, ecstasy, but in all 
moiTs minds, as the fruit of their necessary intercourse and united 
labour for a common object. When an infallible authority is set up, 
the voice of this natural human conscicneo must he hushed and 
schooled, and made to speak the words of a formula. Obedience 
becomes the whole duty of man ; and the notion of right is attached 
to a lifeless code of rules, instead of t being the informing character of 
a nation. The natural consequence is that it fades gradually out and 
• ends by disappearing altogether. I am not describing a purely con- 
jectural state of things, but an effect which lias actually been pro- 
duced at various times and in considerable populations by the 
influence of the Catholic Church. It is true that we cannot find an 
actually crucial instance of a puro morality taught* as an infallible 
revelation, and so in time cea»ing to bo morality for that reason 
alone. There are two circumstances which prevent this. One is 
that tho Catholic priesthood has always practically taught an imperfect 
morality, and that il is difficult to distinguish between the effects of 
precepts which arc wrong in themselves and precepts which are only 
wrong because of the manner in which they arc enforced. The other 
circumstance is that the priesthood has very rarely found a popula- 
tion willing to place itself completely and absolutely under priestly 
control. Men must live together and work for common objects even 
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in priest-ridden countries ; and those conditions, which in the course 
of ages have been able to create the moral sense, cannot fail in some 
degree to recall it to men's minds and gradually to reinforce it. 
Thus it comes about that a great and increasing portion of life breaks 
free from priestly influences, and is governed upon right and rational 
grounds. * The goodness of pien shows itself in time more powerful 
than the wickedness of some of their religions. 

The practical inference is, then, that we ought to do all in our 
power to restrain and diminish the influence of any priesthood 
which claims to rule coi^ciences. Hut, when we attempt to go beyond 
tjais jdain Protestant principle, we find that the question is one of 
history and politics. The question which we want to ask ourselves — 
“Is it right to support this or that priesthood?" — can only he 
answered by this oilier question, “ What has it done or got done ? " 

In asking this question, we must bear in mind that the word 
priesthood, as we have used it hitherto, lias a very wide meaning — 
namely, it moans any body of men who perform special ceremonies 
in the name of religion ; a ceremony being ail act which is prescribed 
by religion to that body of men, but not on account of its intrinsic 
rightness or wrongness. Jt includes, therefore, not only the priests 
of Catholicism, or of the Obi rites, who lay claim to a magical 
character and powers, but the more familiar clergymen or ministers 
of Protestant denominations, and the members of monastic orders. 
Hut there is a considerable difference, pointed out bv TIumc, between 
a priest, who lays claim to a magical character and powers, and a 
clergyman,' in the English sense, as it was understood in Hume's 
day, whose ofKcc was to remind people of their duties every Sunday, 
and to represent a certain standard of culture in remote country dis- 
tricts. It will, perhap. , conduce to clearness if wo use the word priest 
exclusively in the first sense. 

There is another confusion which wo must endeavour to avoid, if 
we would really get at the truth of this matter. When one ventures’ 
to doubt whether the Catholic clergy has really been an unmixed 
blessing to Europe, one is generally met by the reply, “You can- 
not find any fault with the Sermon on the Mount." Now, it would 
be too much to say that this has nothing to do with the question wo 
were proposing to ask, for there is u sense in which the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Catholic clergy have something to do with each 
oilier. The Sermon on the Mount is admitted on all hands to he 
the best and most precious thing that Christianity has offered to the 
world ; and it cannot bo doubted that the Catholic clergy of East 
and West were the only spokesmen of Christianity until the .Refor- 
mation, and are the spokesmen of the vast majority of Christians at 
this moment. Hut it must surely be unnecessary to say, in a Pro- 
testant country, that the Catholic Church and the Gospel arc two 
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very different things. The moral teaching of Christ, as partly pre- 
served ia the three first gospels, or — which is the same thing — the 
moral teaching of the great Rabbi Hillelj as partly preserved in the 
Pirke Aboth, is the expression of the conscience of a people who 
had fought long and heroically for their national existence. In 
that terrible conflict they had learned the supreme and overwhelming 
importance of conduct, the necessity for those who would survive, of 
fighting manfully for their lives and making a stand against the 
hostile powers around ; the weakness and uselessness of solitary and 
selfish efforts, the necessity for a man who would bo a man to lose 
his poor single personality in the being of a greater and nobler com- 
batant — the nation. And they said all this, after their fashion of 
short and potent sayings, perhaps hotter than any other men have 
said it before or since. “If I am not for myself/’ said the gjeat 
liillel, “ who is for me ? And if I am only for myself, where is the 
use of me ? And if not now, when ?” It would be hard to find a 
more striking contrast than exists between the sturdy unselfish inde- 
pendence of this saying, and the abject and selfish servility of the 
priest-ridden claimant of the skies. It was this heroic people that 
produced the morality of the Sermon on the Mount. Rut it was not 
they who produced the priests and the dogmas of Catholicism. 
Shaven crowns, linen vestments, and the claim to priestly rule 
over consciences, these were dwellers on the banks of the Nile. The 
gospel indeed came out of Judina, but the Churqji and her dogmas 
came out of Egypt. Not, as it is written, “ Out of Egypt have I 
called my son/’ but, “ Out of Egypt have I called my* daughter.” 
St. Gregory of Nazianzum remarks with wonder that Egypt, having 
so lately worshipped bulls, goats, and crocodiles, was now teaching 
llio world the worship of the Trinity in its truest form . 1 Poor, 
simple St. Gregory ! it was not t^at Egypt had risen higher, but 
that the world had sunk lower. The empire, which in the time 
of Augustus had dreaded, and with reason, the corrupting influence 
of Egyptian superstitions, was now eaten up by them, and rapidly 
rotting away. 

Then, when we ask what has been the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy upon European nations, we are not inquiring about 
the results of accepting the mgrality of the Sermon on the Mount ; 
we arc inquiring into the effect of attaching an Egyptian priesthood, 
which teaches Egyptian dogmas, to the life and sayings of a Jewish* 
prophet. 

In this inquiry, which requires the knowledge of facts beyond our • 
own immediate experience, we must make use of the great principle 
of authority, which enables us to profit by the experience of other 

men. The great civilised countries on the continent of Europe at the 

. 

(1) Sco Sharpe, “Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity,” p. 1U. 
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present day — France, Germany, .Austria, and Italy — have had an 
extensive experience of tho Catholic clergy for a great number of 
centuries, and they are forced by strong practical reasons to form a 
judgment upon the character and tendencies of an institution which 
is sufficiently powerful to command the attention of all who arc 
interested* yi public affairs. t Wc might add the experience of our 
forefathers throe centuries ago, and of Ireland at this moment ; but. 
home politics are apt to be looked upon with other eyes than those of 
reason. Let. us hear, then, the judgment of the civilised people of 
Europe on this question. 

# lt is a matter of notoriety that an aider and abettor of clerical 
pretensions is regarded in Franco as an enemy of France and of 
Frenchmen; in Germany as ail enemy of Germany and of Gormans ; 
in Austria as an enemy of Austria and Hungary, of both Austrians 
and Magyars; and in Italy as an enemy of Italy and tho Italians. 
Ho is so regarded, not by a lew wild and revolutionary enthusiasts 
who have cast away all the beliefs of their childhood and all bonds 
connecting them with the past, hut by a great and increasing 
ma jority of sober and conscientious men of all creeds and persuasions, 
who arc filled with a love tor their country, and whose hopes and 
aims for the future are animated and guided by the examples of 
those who have gone before them, and hy a sense of the continuity 
of national life. The profound conviction and determination of the 
people in all theses countries, that the clergy must be restricted to a 
purely ceremonial province, and must not be allowed to interfere, as 
clergy, in public affairs — this conviction and dcterminalion, I say, 
arc not the effect of a rejection of the Catholic dogmas. Huch rejec- 
tion lias not in fact been made in Catholic countries by the great 
majority. It involves many difficult speculative questions, tho pro- 
found disturbance of old habits f of thought, and tho toilsome con- 
sideration of abstract ideas. But such is the happy inconsistency of 
human nature, that men who would be shocked and pained by a 1 
doubt about tlio central doctrines of their religions, are far more really 
and practically shocked and pained by the moral consequences of 
clerical ascendency. About the dogmas they do not know; they 
were taught them in childhood, and have not inquired into them 
since, and therefore they are not competent witnesses to tho truth of 
them. But about the priesthood they do know, by daily and hourly 
experience ; and to its character they are competent witnesses. No 
man can express his convictions more forcibly tlian by acting upon 
1 them in a great and solemn matter of national importance. In all 
these countries tho conviction of the serious and sober majority of 
the people is embodied, and is being daily embodied, in special legis- 
lation, openly and avowedly intended to guard against clerical aggres- 
sion. The more closely the legislature of these countries reflects the 
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popular will, the more clear an^pronounccd docs this tendency become. 
It may be thwarted or evaded for the moment by constitutional 
devices and parliamentary tricks, but sooner or luter the nation will 
be thoroughly represented in all of them ; and as to what is then to 
be expected let the panic of the clerical parties make answer. 

This is a state of opinion and of feeling which we in our own 
country find it hard to understand, although it is one of the most 
persistent characters of our nation in past •times. AVe have spoken 
so plainly and struck so hard in the past, that we seem to have won 
the right to let this matter alone. We think our enemies aro dead, 
and we forget that our neighbour’s enemies are plainly alivo ; and 
then we wonder that he docs not sit down, and be quiet as wc are. 
We are not much accustomed to be afraid, and wc never know when 
wc are beaten. But those who are nearer to the danger feel a v^y 
real and, it seems to me, well-grounded fear. The whole structure 
of modern society, the fruit of long and painful efforts, the hopes of 
further improvement, the triumphs of justice, of freedom, and of 
light, the bonds of patriotism which make each nation one, the 
bonds of humanity whicli bring different nations together — all these 
they sec to he menaced with a great and real and even pressing 
danger. For myself, I confess that I cannot help feeling as they 
feci. It. seerns to me quite possible that the moral and intellectual 
culture of Europe, the light and the right, what makes life worth 
having and men worthy to have it, may be clean swept away by a 
revival of superstition. We are, perhaps, ourselves not free from 
such a domestic danger ; but no onj can doubt that the danger would 
speedily arise if all Europe at our side should become again bar- 
baric, not with the weakness and docility of a barbarism which has 
never known better, but with the strength of a past civilisation per- 
verted to tho service of evil. * 

Those who know best, then, about the Catholic priesthood at 
.present, regard it as a standing menace to the state and to the moral 
fabric of society. , • 

Some would have us believe that this condition of things is quite 
new, and has in fact been created by the Vatican Council. In the 
Middle Ages, they say, the Church did incalculable .service ; or oven 
if you do not allow that, yet the ancient Egyptian priesthood 
invented many useful arts ; or if you have read anything whicli is 
not to their credit, there were the Babylonian* and Assyrians who ' 
had priests, thousands of years ago ; and in fact, the more you go 
back into prehistoric ages, and the further you go away into distant, 
countries, the less you can find to say against tho pricsthodds of 
those times and places. This statement, for which there is certainly 
much foundation, may be gut into another form : tho more you come 
forward into modern times and neighbouring countries, Where tho 
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facts can actually be got at, the mpre complete is the evidence 
against the priesthoods of those times and places. But the whole 
argument is founded upon whatsis at least a doubtful view of human 
nature and of society. Just as an early school of geologists were 
accustomed to explain the present state of the earth's surface by 
supposing, that in primitive ages the processes of geologic change 
were far more violent and rapid Ilian they are now — so catastrophic, 
indeed, as to constitute a thoroughly different state of things — so 
there is a school of historians who think that the intimate structure 
of human nature, its capabilities of learning and of adapting itself to 
society, have so far altered within the historic period as to make the 
present processes of social change totally different in character from 
those even of the moderately distant past. They think that institu- 
tion and conditions which are plainly harmful to us now have at 
other times and places done good and serviceable work. War, 
pestilence, priestcraft, and slavery have been represented as positive 
boons to an early state of society. They arc not blessings to us, it is 
true ; but then times have altered very much. 

On the other hand, a later school of geologists have seen reason to 
think that the processes of change have never, since the earth 
iinally solidified, been very different from what they are now. More 
rapid, indeed, they must have been in early times, for many reasons ; 
but not so very much more rapid as to constitute an entirely different 
state of things. And it does seem to mo in like manner that a wider 
and more rational view of history will recognise more and more of 
the permanent and less and less of the changeable clement in human 
nature. No doubt our ancestors of a thousand generations back were 
very different beings from ourselves ; perhaps fifty thousand genera- 
tions back they were not men at all. But the historic period is 
hardly tojje stretched beyond two hundred generations; and it 
seems unreasonable to expect that in such a tiny page of our 
biography we can trace with clearness the growth and progress of a - 
long life. Compare Egypt in the time of King Menes, say six 
thousand years ago, with Spain in this present century, before 
Englishmen made any railways there ; I suppose the main difference 
is that the Egyptians washed themselves. It seems more analogous 
to what we find in other fields of inquiry, to suppose that there are 
certain great broad principles of human life which have been true 
all along; that certain conditions L «ve always been favourable to the 
health of society, and certain other conditions always hurtful. 

Now, although I have many times asked for it, from those who 
said that somewhere and at some time mankind had derived benefits 
from a priesthood laying claim to a magical character and powers, 

I have never been able, to get any evidence for this statement. 
Nobody will give mo a date, and a latitude and longitude, that I 
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may examine into the matte*. “In the Middle Ages the priests and 
monks were the sole depositories of learning.” Quite so; a man 
burns your house to the ground, •builds a wretched hovel on the 
ruins, and then takes credit for whatever shelter there is about the 
place. In the Middle Ages nearly all learned men were obliged to 
become priests and monks. “Then agtjin, the bishops hav^ Sometimes 
acted as tribunes of the people, to protect them against the tyranny 
of kings.” No doubt, when Pope and Cncsar fall out, honost men may 
come by their own. If two men rob you in a dark lane, and then 
quarrel over the plunder, so that you get a chance to escape with 
your life, you will of course be very grateful to each of them Jot 
having prevented tho other from killing you; but you would be 
much more grateful to a policeman who locked them both up. Two 
powers have sought to enslave the people, and have quarrelledowith 
each other; certainly we arc very much obliged to them for 
quarrelling, but a condition of still greater happiness and security 
would be the non-existence of both. 

I can find no evidence that seriously militates against the* rule 
that the priest is at all times and in all places the enemy of all men — 
Saeerdos semper, ubiqne, et omnibus inimicus. I do not deny that 
the priest is very often a most earnest and conscientious man, 
doing the very best that he knows of as well as he can do it. 
Lord Amberlcy is quite right in saying that the blame rests 
more with the laity than with the priesthood ; that it has 
insisted on magic and mysteries, and has forced the priesthood 
to produce them. But then, hotf dreadful is the syst&n that puts 
good men to such uses ! 

And although it is true that in its origin a priesthood is the effect 
of an evil already existing, a symptom of social disease rather* than 
a cause of it, yet, once being created and made powerful, *it tends in 
many ways to prolong and increase the disease which gave it birth. 
One of these ways is so marked and of such practical importance 
that wo are bound to consider it here ; I mean the education of 
children. If there is one lesson which history forces upon us in 
every page, it is this : keep your children away from the priest, or he 
will make them the enemies of mankind . It is not the Catholic clergy 
and those like them who are ajone to bo dreaded in this matter ; even 
the representatives of apparently harmless religions may do incal- 
culable mischief if they get cducation^Lto their hands. To the early 
Mohammedans ttb mosque was the one public building in every 
place where public business could bo transacted; and so it was* 
naturally the place of primary education, which they held <b be a 
matter of supreme importance. By-and-byc, as the clergy grew up, 
the mosque was gradually usurped by them, and primary educa- 
tion fell into their hands. Then ensued a “ revival of 'religion ; ” 
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religion became a fanaticism; books were burnt and universities 
were closed ; the empire rotted away in East and West, until it was 
conquered by Turkish savages iru Asia and by Christian savages in 
Spain. 

The labours of students of the early history of institutions — 
notably Sir Henry Maine and M. Laveleye — have disclosed to us an 
element of society which appears to have existed in all times and 
places, and which is the 'basis of our own social structure. The 
village community, or commune, or township, found in tribes of the 
most varied race and time, has so modified itself as to get adapted 
intone place or another to all the different conditions of human 
existence. This union of men to work for a common object has 
transformed them from wild animals into tame ones. Century by 
cent#ry the educating process of the social life has been working at 
human nature ; it has built itself into our inmost soul. Such as wc are 
— moral and rational beings — thinking and talking in general concep- 
tions about the facts that make up our life, feeling a necessity to act, 
not fbr ourselves, but for Ourself, for the larger life of Man in which 
we are elements ; such moral and rational beings, I say, Man has made 
us. By Man I mean men organized into a society, which fights for its 
life, not only as a mere collection of men who must separately be 
kept alive, but as society. It must fight, not only against external 
enemies, but against treason and disruption within it. Hence comes 
the unity of interest of all its members ; each of them has to feel 
that ho is not himself only but a part of all the rest. Conscience — 
the sense of ’right and wrong — springs out of the habit of judging 
things from the point of view of all and not of one. It is Ourself, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness. 

THe codes of morality, then, which are adopted into various reli- 
gions, and afterwards taught as parts of religious systems, arc derived 
from secular sources. The most ancient version of the Ten Command- 
ments, whatever the investigations of scholars may mako it out to 
be, originates, not 4 in the thunders of Sinai, but in the peaceful life 
of men on the plains of Chaldsca. Conscience is the voice of Man 
ingrained into our hearts, commanding us to work for Man. 

Religions differ in the treatment which they give to this most 
sacred heirloom of our past history. (Sometimes they invert its pre- 
cepts — telling men to bo submissive under oppression because the 
powers that Be are ordained d! Gi :1 ; tolling them to believe where 
they have not seen, and to play with falsehood in order that a par- 
ticular doctrine may prevail, instead of seeking for truth whatever 
it may^be ; telling them to betray their country for the sake of their 
ehurch. t But there is one great distinction to which I wish, in con- 
clusion, to call special attention — a distinction between two kinds of 
religious emotion which boar upon the conduct of men. 
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We said that conscience »is the voice of Man within us, com- 
manding us to work for Man. We do not khow this immediately 
by our own experience ; wo only know that something within us 
commands us to work for Man. This fact ipen have tried to explain; 
and they have thought, for the most part, that this voice was tho 
voice of a god. But the explanation Jakes two different forms : tho 
god may speak in us for Man’s sake, or for his own sake. If ho 
speaks for his own sake — and this is whit generally happens when 
ho has priests who lay claim to a magical character and powers— 
our allegiance is apt to bo taken away from Man, and transferred to 
tho god. When w r c love our brother for tho sake of our brother .yo 
help all men to grow in tho right ; but when we love our brother for 
the sake of somebody else, who is very likely to damn our brother, it 
very soon comes to burning him alive for his soul’s health. When 
men respect human life for the sake of Man, tranquillity, order, and 
progress go hand in hand ; but those who only respected human life 
because God had forbidden murder, have set their mark upon Europe 
in fifteen centuries of blood and fire. 

These arc only two examples of a general rule. Wherever the 
allegiance of men has been diverted from Man to some divinity who 
speaks to men for his own sake and seeks his own glory, one thing 
has happened. The right precepts might be enforced, but they 
were enforced upon wrong grounds, and they were not obeyed. But 
right precepts are not always enforced ; the fact that tho foun- 
tains of morality have been poisoned makes it easy to substitute 
wrong precepts for right ones. * # 

To this same treason against humanity belongs the claim of the 
priesthood to take away the guilt of a sinner after confession has 
been made to it. Tho Catholic priest professes to act as an aifrbas- 
sador for his God, and to absolve the guilty man by conveying to 
him the forgiveness of heaven, if his credentials were ever so sure, 
if he were indeed the ambassador of a superhuman power, the claim 
would bo treasonable. Can the favour of the C/ar make guiltless 
tho murderer of old men and women and children in Circassian 
valleys S’' Can tho pardon of the Sultan make clean tho bloody 
hands of a Pasha ? As little can any God forgive sins committed 
against man. When men thijik he can, they compound for old sins 
which the god did not like by committing new ones which he does 
like. Many a remorseful despot has atoned for tho levities of his 
youth by the persecution of heretics in his old age. That frightful 
crime, tho adulteration of food, could not possibly be so common • 
amongst us if men were not taught to regard it as merely objection- 
able .because it is remotely connected with stealing, of which God 
has expressed his disapproval in the Decalogue ; and therefore, as 
quite naturally set right by a punctual attendance at 'church on 
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Sundays. When a Ritualist breaks his fast before celebrating the 
Holy Communion, Lis deity can forgivo him, if he likes, for the 
matter concerns nobody else 6 ; but no deity can forgive him for pre- 
venting his parishioners from setting up a public library and reading 
room for fear they should read Mr. Darwin’s works in it. That sin 
is committed against the people, and a god cannot take it away. 

I call those religions which undermine the supreme allegiance- 
of the conscience to Man ultramontane religions, because they seek 
their springs of action ultra monies, outside of the common experience* 
and daily life of man. And I remark about them that they are 
especially apt to teach wrong precepts, and that even when they 
command men to do the right things they put the command upon 
wrong motives, and do not get tho things done. 

But there are forms of religious emotion which do not thus under- 
mino the conscience. Far be it from me to undervalue the help 
and strength which many of the bravest of our brethren havo drawn 
from the thought of an unseen helper of men. lie who, wearied or 
stricken in the fight with the powers of darkness, asks himself in a 
solitary place, “ Is it all for nothing ? shall we indeed be over- 
thrown ? ” He docs find something which may justify that thought. 
In such a moment of utter sincerity, when a mail has bared his own 
soul before the immensities and the eternities, a presence, in which 
his own poor personality is shrivelled into nothingness, arises within 
him, and says, as plainly as words can say, “ I am with thee, and I 
am greater than thou.” Many names of gods, of many shapes, have- 
men given td this presence ; seeking by names and pictures to know 
more clearly and to remember more continually tho guide and the 
helper of men. No such comradeship with tho Great Companion 
shall 4 have anything but reverence from me, who have known the 
divine gentleness of Denison Maurice, the strong and healthy prac- 
tical instinct of Charles Kingsley, and who now revere with all my 
heart the teaching of James Martincau. They seem to mo, one and 
all, to be reaching forward with loving anticipation to a clearer 
vision •which is yet to come — tendentesque manus ripw ulterior is 
amove . For, after all, sucli a helper of men, outside of humanity, 
the truth will not allow us to see. The dim and shadowy outlines of 
the superhuman deity fade slowly ayay from before us ; and as 
tho mist of his presence floats aside, wc perceive with greater and 
greater clearness the shape of a j "t grander and nobler figure — 
of Him who made all gods and shall unmake them. From the 
* dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of every soul, the 
face of 1 our father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, “Before Jehovah was, I am ! ” 

* W. K. Clifford. 
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Just a hundred years ago an Adored Minister was called on to 
perform the now-familiar office of a saviour of France. Ho was the 
great-grandfather of the statesman to whom Marshal Macmahon 
has confided a similar task. Little resemblance can bo traced 
between Necker and the present l)uc do Broglie. There is no like- 
lihood that a grateful populace, animated by the French impose 
of at once labelling everything with the quality which they 
momentarily detect in it, will ever fasten a brass inscription over his 
door announcing him to be a “ Ministre adore.” Minds not very 
fanciful may detect in an event of a somewhat later date a parallel 
to the incident of the 1 Oth of May last. The astonishment which 
fell upon France when the dismissal of M. Jules Simon by Marshal 
Macmahon was made known, seems like a faint copy and echo of the 
amazement and indignation with which the news was heard, on the 
12th of July, 1780, that Louis XVT. had sent Necker about his 
business. In both cases France was consoled with the announcement 
that the Due do Broglie would charge himself with the public 
security and the well-being of France. Between Necker and the 
I)uc do Broglie of 1789 there was little or nothing in common. 
They did not know that they were destined to contribute in equal 
proportions to the present Due de Broglie, of whom they have the 
honour to bo the great-grandfathers. As in some chemical combi- 
nations, the product of two elements does not contain any of the 
qualities of either, but forms a substance entirely different, so the 
present Due de Broglie presents# little trace either of J tl|p homely 
sagacity and straightforwardness of his Swiss ancestor or of the 
gallant impulses of the old French noble and # marshal. If, on 
the principle of reversion, we wore to seek for his moral counterpart, 
we should find it perhaps by going back to the generation preceding 
the French Revolution. At that time there lived a Comte de 
Broglie, who was the secret Minister of Louis .XV., employed, as 
recently published correspondence shows, to countermino and baffle 
the public ministers of the king. He acted in concert with such 
epicene agents agi the Chevalier d'Eon, and other creatures, men and 
women and neither, who pass up and down the back-stairs of courts 
and embassies. The present Due de Broglie is very much calum- * 
niated if he has not, out of office and in the Elyseo, pfayed a 
part somewhat similar to that which the Count sustained under 
Louis XV. He has bocn*the Marquis of Bute to Marshal Macmahon’s 
George III. This Comte de Broglie, a cadet of the ducal house, 
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was known in his secret correspondence* with the king as the substitut, 
and the word probably expresses the relations of the present Due de 
Broglie to Marshal Macmahoif. Tic is described as “un 6trc 
tracassier et malfaisant, j&loux, cn**ieux, turbulent, brouillon, haut et 
dur.” “ M. de Broglie,” says tlic editor of the Secret Correspond- 
ence of Louis XV., “ se sentnnt hors d'attcinte, cut le vertigo, ot sc 
croyant s£ir de l’appui du roi, osa provoquer publiquement le minis- 
tre/' He wrote a letter which is described as a “chef-d'oeuvre 
d^mpertinence.” But “ M. de Broglie se trompait cn supposant que 
Louis XV. laisserait publiquement bafouer un de ses ministres ; 99 
wd the Comte de Broglie had to retire in ostensible disgrace. The 
present Due de Broglie would havo managed matters better. He 
would have made Louis XV. himself write to his Minister a letter 
which should be u masterpiece of impertinence, and would have had 
himself sent for instead of allowing himself to bo rent away. 

The more direct and nearer ancestor, who, mounting the scaffold, 
bade his son bo true to tho principles of liberty and of the Revolution, 
and that son, who on his doath-bed declared that he died a penitent 
Catholic and an impenitent Liberal, have not bequeathed their 
principles to the present Due de Broglie. He has repented of his 
Liberalism, from the time when it became necessary to translate 
phrases into action, and the penitent Catholicism of his father is 
transformed in the son into a hardened Ultramontanism and cleri- 
calism. The late Due de Broglie, whose lofty uprightness and per- 
fect integrity and candour writers sympathizing as little with him as 
M. Louis Blanc and the late Odilon Barrot have eulogized as warmly 
as M. Guizot himself, left office and public life on the grounds which 
havc^ re-introduced his son to power. He declined to cover with 
ministerial responsibilit y the personal action of Louis Philippe. Ho 
insisted, M. Thiers, for whom he had little liking, and against 
M. Guizot, to whom ho was more strongly drawn, that the king 
should reign and not govern ; and refused to connive at his governing 
as well as reigning. His upright and haughty character, incapable of 
the smiles and shrugs of courtiership or the intrigues of tho lobby, 
won for him the respectful dislike of tho wily king, who was never easy 
until he was shunted out of publio life. The son owes his influonce 
entirely to those arts of management which the father would have 
disdained to practice, to his flattery of the personal pretensions of tho 
President of the Republic, and to his consenting to cover with 
ministerial responsibility an act of personal intervention and initia- 
tive, allowable under the letter of the Constitution, but certainly 
inconsistent with its spirit and with the essential genius of parlia- 
mentary institutions. If tho better traditions of the House of 
De Broglie are very imperfectly represented in its present chief, 
those of the Swiss family with which it united its blood are not more 
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conspicuous. The grandson Of tho Due de Broglie, who died avowing 
on the scaffold his attachment to liberty and to tho Revolution, in spite 
of the excesses which cost him his life, is the grandson also of Madame 
de Stael. The convert of Bonapartism apd Ultramontanism is the 
son of the constitutional Minister who declined to make himself, 
under parliamentary forms, an instrument of personal rule, and of a 
lady in whose cultivated mind, private virtues, and public charities, 
the best type of French Protestantism was exhibited. Madame de 
Broglie belonged to the school which takes an honourable pleasure 
in good works and an innocent one in goody books. The organiza- 
tion of charitable societies and evangelical missions, especially amqflg 
women in Paris, the translation, chiefly from the English, of favourite 
treatises of Calvinistic theology and tho composition of essays on 
moral subjects, occupied her leisure. Perhaps tho somewhat strict 
and austere forms in which the Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths 
were presented in the views and conduct of his father and mother, 
may half account for a certain stiffness and severity which mark 
the writings and public life of the present Due do Broglie. 

These and other influences of early education and association whifch 
surrounded tho present Prime Minister of France are partly portrayed 
in three very interesting volumes which have recently been pub- 
lished. These are the “ Miscellanies and Letters ” of the late Xavier 
Doudan, many of which are addressed to, or otherwise concern 
themselves with, the Due, then the Prince Albert dc Broglie. M. 
Doudan was one of those men who, having made a good start both in 
literature and in administration, in both of which he might have 1 
won a name and done valuable work, was content to sink into an 
appendage of the De Broglie family, to accept from them shelter 
and food, to ho the mentor of their children, the correspondent 
and gossip of their guests, and thqir adviser in literature* and affairs. 
In other wqjds, he accepted the office of a tamo cat, content to purr 
upon the hearth and at the heels of the illustrious family, who treated 
him always with tho consideration due to a guest. Granting the 
part which he was satisfied to play, no one could have sustained 
it with less .sacrifice of personal dignity and conviction. But the 
position, however softened by chivalrous courtesy on the one side 
and guarded by easy self-confidence on the other, is not ono which 
seems possible to a veiy high order of mind and character. M. 
Doudan was a delicate critic of men, books, and affairs, preferring to 
look out on them from a quiet haven of repose, to see tho leaders of 
French thought and action in the salons, and to criticize both workers' 
and performance from the point of view of art and taste. * In his 
letters we get glimpses from time to time of the direct instruction 
and social and domestic? influences to which the young Albert de 
Broglie was subjected. M. Guizot has said that the greatest work 
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of the late Due dc Broglie was the education of his children. The 
result of his efforts is now submitted to tho judgment of the 
world. Lord Chesterfield'S attempts to make the booby son for 
whom the celebrated Letters were written, a finished gentleman of 
tho Chesterfiold type, and the experiments of the author of “ Sand- 
ford and Merton” in wifc-trqjning, wore crowned with success when 
compared with tho late Due do Broglie's attempt to make of his eldest 
son a wise and liberal constitutional statesman of the English school. 
The glimpses which are given of tho young man's studies have a 
certain interest. His prizes and aceemts in history and languages 
and philosophy ; the books which lie is reading or is recommended 
to read — Chesterfield and Chateaubriand, Bossuet and Chalmers, 
Middleton's Cicero, and Cicero himself ; the precise habits which 
earned him the nickname of exact i net , the reference to Adam Smith, 
“ qui <$tait un tres-grand esprit et qui parluit habituellcmcnt tout 
seul, commc fait Albert,” — these and similar things would bo worth 
noting, if they marked tho small beginnings of a nobler character 
and a worthier career than that which lias changed the boyish “sotte 
figure ” that Doudan delighted to see, into the “ figure livide ” haunt- 
ing the disreputable backways of politics, which revolts M. Gambetta. 
One passage, in a very frank letter, may show how thoroughly M. 
Doudan understood at least one side of the character of the future 
Minister of Marshal Macmahon : — “ Quo Dicu te garde de l'orgueil, 
dc la vanite, dc 1’ in science, du mepris des autres, et dc la dispo- 
sition d’abonder dans son propre sens, du ton decisif et peremp- 
toire, enfin de tous les vices quo do'mic la superiority intcllectuellc.” 

M. Albert do Broglie’s political career had an early beginning, 
as was natural with the soil of his father under the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Born in 1M1, he entered tho diplomatic service as soon 
as ho reached manhood. He wa^ attached to tho French logatious 
in Italy and Spain, and with laudable industry set abqjit the com- 
position of laboured academic exercises in politics and literature 
for the lie cue des deux Mo tides and other journals. M. de Broglie's 
writings from boyhood up to maturo manhood have retained the 
same character. They are of the college theme and prize-essay 
sort, never young and fresh and never ripe ; mechanical products, 
to which youth and development arp strange. They are almost 
exclusively either religious or political ; for those of them which 
deal with literary or philosophic ' opics, exhibit literature and phi- 
losophy chiefly in their relations to faith and morals. The spirit 
1 of thorn .all is that which animates the most ambitious of them. In 
the preface to his “ History of the Roman Church. and Empire in 
the Fourth Century,” M. de Broglie admits that the theme was 
suggested to him by the analogy which he conceived to exist be- 
tween the Condition of the Roman Empire in the fourth century and 
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that of Franco in the nineteenth. Moral laxity, intellectual indiffer- 
ence, and licentious speculation prevailed then as now, and now, as 
then, can ho combated only by the* Church. When M. de llroglie 
wrote twenty years ago, the Church was to him Roman Catholicism 
in the Liberal form for which Montalembert contended. Sinco the 
Vatican Decrees, the Church has become the Pope, who has'denounced 
liberal Catholicism as a danger of tho same rank as indifference 
and atheism. In his view of modern society and the relations of 
the Church to it, of the disease and the remedy, we have at least a 
partial explanation of M. do Broglie’s theories of the necessity in 
France of a government- of combat and of moral order. The clerical 
and Ultramontane has overcome in him the doctrinaire Liberal. 

The revolution of 1818 disappointed tho hopes which M. de Broglio 
might legitimately have indulged .under the monarchy of July. An 
Orlcanist and a doctrinaire, the “ catastrophe of February ” was to 
him that “great convulsion which shook the foundations of all 
societies.” To al)e Broglie a revolution that destroyed a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy might naturally present itself in an aspect by no 
means agreeable. That he should take the same view of a revolution 
which has upset a military Umpire is not so easy to understand. Ho 
once seemed thoroughly to have learned the lessons that Napolconisin 
had taught the better spirits of his time ; and in the very year pre- 
ceding that of the fall of the Empire ho expressed himself in language 
which would now certainly fender him suspect .to M. dc Fourtou. 
Offering himself as a candidate to the electors of the department of 
the Eure, he affirmed “his devotion to the glorious principles of 
1781), for three generations hereditary in his family,” and demanded 
in explicit language “the development of all the public liberties of 
which the existence, the completion, or the guarantee, arc still 
lacking.” M. de Broglie was opposed by the administrative instru- 
ments of wliich he has since made unscrupulous use against his 
adversaries, and his candidature was a dismal failure. He retained 
his profession of Liberal opinions some time after the fall of Napo- 
leon III., and in spite oven of the excesses of the Commune. 
Elected on the 8th of February, 1871, to the National Assembly, 
M. de Broglie was the reporter of the law which restored free- 
dom to the press — a law unfortunately modified by that restrictive 
measure of 1875 the repeal of which M. Jules Simon did not 
resist strenuously % enough to please the Marshal-President. The law 
of 1871, to which the present Chamber of Deputies desired to return, 
referred to juries the cognizance of all journalistic offences ; and M. 1 
de Broglie in April defended its provisions in an elaborate speech. 
He pointed out that the impartiality of the French magistracy 
was open to doubt in dealing with the press. By their origin 
and constitution they were too closely connected with the executive 
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to give their decisions moral weight. The ratification of public 
opinion was essential where nowspaper prosecutions were concerned ; 
and this could only be had through the means of a jury. “ The jury/* 
he urged, “ issuing fro^n the vpry bosom of society, is altogether 
imbued, and so to speak, impregnated with public opinion, of which 
its verdict is the instinctive and involuntary expression.” M. do 
Broglie went on to claim credit for the Assembly for daring to 
legislate in a liberal sense amid the menaces and within hearing of 
the very cannon of the Commune. Tie eulogized it for replying 
by a law of liberty to the violent passions surging at its gates ; or 
rather, there was no merit but only a little memory ; for twenty 
years of Empire had taught the vanity of measures of material 
repression, which drove social evils from the surface to the interior, 
to increase in the shade and to circulate more noxiously in the veins 
of society. J\I. de Broglie denounced the ill-dissembled distrust of 
trial by jury and of all liberal institutions, condemning appeals 
against disorder in ideas and morals to a justice calling itself in- 
flexible, but which in truth was only a legal form of repression. 

“ The Assembly/* he said, “ will not re-enter this path ; it will havo 
nothing to do with the drowsy poison of dictatorship. It prefers the 
painful, but vigorous and manly, remedies of liberty.” 

It is superfluous to compare with these professions M. do Broglie's 
acts as a Minister, in which he has outdone the Empire itself in 
measures of coercion, in acts of severity towards the newspapers, in 
shameful pressure on the magistracy, and in the use of the Bonapartist. 
methods of 0 administration. M. de Broglie, whose political essays 
aro in large part simply the eulogy of municipal independence 
and of communal liberties, was the Minister who, by the law of 1874, 
handed over France !<• the central administration and to the Imperial 
agents, whose system and methqd he has denounced as corrupting 
the very sources of national life. In his writings the union of 
Liberals of all classes, a policy of conciliation, the emancipation of 1 
individuals from 1 the state, and the substitution of independent 
authority for an hierarchical unity, are dwelt upon with an insistency 
that seems often excessive. For Liberal we now hear of Con- 
servative union; for a policy of conciliation, a policy of combat; 
for individual freedom and the independence of local authorities, 
repression of the rights of public meeting, inquisition into private 
conversations, the control of the magistracy by the central Govern- 
ment, and the prohibition of scientific and philosophic discussions 
arc substituted. It is not, perhaps, strange that the Homo Minister 
who thought it necessary to change tho Lyc^e Condorcet into the 
Lycee Fontanes should prohibit lectures on Darwinism and on 
Diderot ; but that he should do so uiyler an administration of which 
the Due de Broglie is the chief, is something more than surprising. 
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M. de Broglie’s repentance df his theoretic and abstract Liberalism 
was soon disclosed. The change which has come over him since he 
delivered his speech on the press laws is Remarkable ; but it may bo 
explained. The National Assembly, Monarchical and reactionary as 
it was, had been freely elected, and M. de Broglio had inferred that 
France was Monarchical and reactionary. He was, therefore, for 
freedom of election. Events soon undeceived him. The National 
Assembly had been chosen, not upon any political issue, but to 
conclude peace with Germany, and to yet rid of the dregs of the 
Empire. When political issues again emerged, France in every 
possible way showed that she was Liberal and Republican; ant^ 

' M. de Broglie came to the conclusion that she must be duped and 
dragooned in the old Imperial fashion. Appointed ambassador to 
England in February, 1871, he was almost as frequently to be seen 
in the lobbies of the Assembly at Versailles as in London. 

Before finally undertaking the overthrow at once of M. Thiers 
and the Republic, M. de Broglie deemed it well to endeavour to 
detach M. Thiers from the Republic. A deputation waited on the 
President to implore him to govern through what they styled the 
Conservative majority of the Assembly. M. do Broglie was the chief 
of these bonnets d pot f, as they were called, in recollection of tho 
Grenadiers of the National Guard, who, in 1848, made an impressive 
demonstration before tho Hotel de Ville in favour of their own 
privileges. The only effect of this attempted Reduction was to 
elicit from M. Thiers a strong re-affirmation of his policy. “ It is 
not enough,” he said, “ to refrain from attacking tho Rejfublic. We 
must do our best to help in consolidating it.” The bonnets d poll 
felt that they had no time to lose. Whether by deliberate intention, 
or by an unconscious instinct, pointing to the truo course and older 
of events, M. Grevy was driven intp resigning the presidency of the 
National Assembly as the preliminary to M. Thiers’ resignation of 
* tho presidency of tho Republic. The intrigues of the Monarchists 
in the Chamber were thwarted by the firmness and impartiality of 
a speaker incapable of lending himself to partisanship ; and it was 
desirable that M. Buffet, whom no one could charge with refusing 
aid and comfort to his friends, should control thp Assembly before 
tho Due do Broglie attempted to use it for tho overthrow of M. 
Thiers. How little delay there was in the pursuit of his entorpriso 
appears from thr§e dates. Tho project of tho Thirty, committing ’ 
the organization of tho State to tho Assembly, was voted on tho 13th ^ 
of March ; M. Grevy having been got rid of, M. Buffet was chosen • 
President of the Assembly on the 4th of April ; the Assembly was 
prorogued on the 7th of April, and met again on the 19th of May ; 
fivo days after, on the 24th of May, the vote was taken which led 
to M. Thiors’ resignation. Marshal Macmahon became "President, 
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and the Due dc Broglie his First Minister. The Due de Broglie was 
notoriously the principal mover in the intrigues which brought about 
this result. The work w&s done in the lobbies and passages of the 
Assembly, and not in tl^e chamber of debate — by cabals and intrigues, 
and by the ordinary methods of seduction and corruption. This is 
business *for which the Duc.de Broglie is eminently qualified. Feeble 
and unimpressive iu the tribune, with none of the qualifications either 
of the orator or debater, ho is a cunning and adroit manoeuvres 
Fertile in the small ingenuities and dexterous evasions which for 
the moment may discomfit his antagonists, ho is without the force 
of mind or character which can bring his own projects to a successful 
issue. Armed with a perpetual smile, apparently as irremovable as a 
life senator or as the grimace of V Homme qui nt , which he uses 
as a sort of shield with which to confront the attacks of his 
enemies and to conceal the movements of his own mind, M. de 
Broglie advances to the combat. An imperfect articulation, 
and a hesitating delivery, are fatal to oratorical success, and his 
mechanical antitheses and copy-book maxims have little effect in 
debate against such an antagonist as M. Gambetta, or even much 
inferior men. In the lobbies, however, 31. de Broglie has some- 
thing of a priest's and a woman's power of personal management 
and persuasion. lie is his own whip, and docs the business very 
effectually. At the moment of which we are speaking, he used skil- 
fully the alarm felt or affected at the election of 31. Barodet for 
Paris, following the choice of 31. Italic for Lyons and 31. Lockroy 
for 3Iarse}lles, as a ground for demanding, through 31. Erneul's 
order of the day, the reconstitution of the ministry in a sense satis- 
factory to Conservative interests. 31. Thiers, properly regarding 
the* attack on his ministers as an attack on himself, and declining to 
govern, by persons and for interests neither republican nor patriotic, 
fell by a hostile majority of fourteen — how won over will be known 
when secret histon becomes public. 

Under the presidency of 3Iarshal 3Iacmahon the Due de Broglie, 
as Vice-President of the Council and 31inister of Foreign Affairs, 
becamo tho real ruler of France. He lost no time in showing to 
the world that his hostility to the Empire was duo rather to hatred 
of persons than to disapproval of its methods of government, for 
those methods of government he proceeded at once to put into 
operation. In order to do so the -iiorc effectually he presently found 
it desirable to exchange the 3Iinistry of Foreign Affairs for that of 
the Interior. 31. de Broglie's tenure of power lasted just one year, from 
the 24th of 3Iay, 1873, to the 16th of 3Iay 1874, and he has come 
back after precisely three years' exclusion. During twelve months, 
the Due de Broglie gave the lie daily to ‘his professions of devotion 
— not merely to the principles of 1789, but even to those of 1830. 
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The son of the late Due de Sroglie and the disciple of Royer 
Collard, showed himself in practice the pupil of the Due de Horny 
and the Comte de Pcrsigny. Abandoning* the honourable traditions 
of his house, he seemed to show in Jiis own jxrson the possibility of 
combining the secret intrigues of Louis XV. ’s court with the political 
expedients of the second Empire. Some qjt the worst vices of*the elder 
Bourbon rule, of the Orleanist system, and of Bonapartism, were 
exhibited in his administration. The reporter and vindicator of the 
liberal press law of 1871 was the colleague and chief of tlio author of 
the Beul6 circular. The apologist of the Liberal Catholicism of 
Montalembcrt became the agent and servant of an Ultramontane ^ 
clericalism. The statesman, who accepted office under a President 
bound to protect tho actual institutions and to organize the Republi- 
can form of government, became the ally, shifty and hesitating it is 
true, of the Fusionists, who were bent on giving the throno of 
France to the Comte de Chambord with reversion to the Comte de 
Paris. The eulogist of municipal independence was the author of 
the Law of Mayors, which sacrificed that independence to the central 
authorit ies. The unceasing antagonist of personal government could 
only advise all honest men to rally round Marshal Macmahon, and 
attempt to establish a dictatorship, which afterwards, limited in 
powors and in duration, became the Scptennate. Ilis attempt to 
organize the Septennate disorganized the accidental majority which 
the Due de Broglie commanded. On a merely formal vote, taken 
as a test of confidence on an order of the day, affecting the priority 
of the electoral or the municipal few, M. dc Broglie fouitd himself 
decisively beaten, lfe had as yet a sufficiently ostensible respect 
for a parliamentary majority to retire before its hostility. Succeeded 
by M. Buffet, he is understood to have remained one of tho intim&tc 
private councillors of the Marshal-President, aiding or thwarting 
his public advisers by the arts of wire-pulling and car-wigging. 
•M. de Broglie had provided his successor with Bonapartist agents, 
and they wore freely used, according to the Bonapartist traditions 
of suppression and corruption. 

The ministry of M. dc Buffet was occupied in attempts, at length 
accidentally successful, to organize the government of France, which 
the manoeuvres and combination^ of the Due de Broglie endeavoured 
to reduce to little rnoro than an organization of the personal powers 
of the Marshal-President. The controversy was practically termi- 
nated by tho majority of one, which, on th>e 80th of January, 1874, 
passing the amendment of M. Wallon, established the Republic. 
The manoeuvres of tho Due de Broglie to surround the President 
with institutions as little democratic as possiblo conspicuously 
failed. The uni-nominal vote for the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as opposed to the vote by list, though devised in the 
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interests of reaction, returned an overwhelming Liberal majority' 
to the Chambers. The life-senators, chosen by the National 
Assembly, itself Conservative, jvore, owing to the Duo de Broglie’s 
perverse but blundering f combinations, taken mainly from the ranks 
of the Republicans. The Due de Broglie himself failed to secure his 
return; but in the departmental elections his coalition with the 
Bonapartist Vice- Admiral La Ronciere lo Noury brought him into 
the Senate for the Department of Eure. The fortunes of the ballot, 
distributing the senators of the Departments and the Colonies into 
three groups for re-election in 1870, 1882, and 1885, have assigned 
jto him the longest term of senatorial existence ; so that unless the 
revision of the Constitution in 1880 revises the constitution of the 
Senate, or dispatches it altogether, the Republic will have to reckon 
for a long time yet with the manoeuvres and combinations of its 
most vigilant and least scrupulous enemy. Though the elections of 
Senators for terms of years by the departments pLccd a small Con- 
servative majority in the Upper House, the variance between it and 
the Chamber of Deputies has not exceeded their powers of accommo- 
dation, nor unduly taxed that spirit of compromise and concert 
which is both essential to the working of parliamentary institutions 
and one of the best lessons they have to teach. A year’s experience 
proved that the three powers in the state were adjusting them- 
selves to each other and to the needs and wants of France in a manner 
full of promise for the permanence of the Republic, and, for that 
reason, in the highest degree discouraging to tho men who con- 
templated € the revision, in a monarchical sense, of the Constitution 
in 1880. It was, therefore, necessary to interrupt the good work 
at whatever cost of foreign trouble and domestic disturbance. 
It 'is impossible to imagine an act more boldly at variance with 
every principle of constitutional government than tho dismissal of 
M. Jules (Simon and liis Ministry, and the appointment of the existing 
Cabinet. Whether the Due de Broglie was an accessory beforo or. 
after the fact, whether he advised the action of tho Marshal, or 
became an accomplice in it after it was perpetrated, his fault is the 
same. The Marshal was bound to select, and having selected to 
maintain, a Ministry in harmony witli the Chamber of Deputies, 
and able to keep it and themsclvqg in fair working relations with 
the Senate. The appointment of the Due dc Broglie was in sub- 
stance a denial of the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament. 
It is vain to say that the Marshal intends, if he can obtain the 
concurrence of the Senate, to appeal from the Chamber to France. 
Neither he nor tho Due de Broglie intends to appeal to France. 
They intend to appeal to the Bonapartist prefects and sub-prefects, 
mayors and adjoints, magistrates and justices of the peace, who will 
do their best to speak for France, silencing its voice by every 
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means of administrative and* judicial pressure, and substituting 
their own. 

When M. de Broglie was endeavou jing, -under the Empire, to unite 
till Liberals in France in a comnyn cause, he laid down as the 
* three indispensable conditions of freedom — the threo sine qua non 
to make a Liberal constitution — sincerity of elections, the right of 
discussion in the tribune and in the press, and the fullest responsibility 
of the depositories of power.” He ridicule*! the fears of those who 
thought that society in France would be dissolved, if all tho prefects 
did not at the same hour despatch the same circular into all the mairies ; 
he maintained that if the communes wore self-governed they would not 
send less patriotic recruits to the armies, and contended that if the 
Imperial courts were less dependent on the Keeper of tho Seals they 
would not apply the Civil Code less justly. “ It is clear,” ho else- 
where says, “that if the mayor, judge, and prefect are mutually 
independent, the protection sought in vain from one may be gained 
from the other; but if they arc three servants of the same master, 
threo agents of the same thought, threo aspects of tho same counte- 
nance, I am locked in on all sides, and authority rears itself before 
me like a wall, with no opening through which a ray of light can 
pass or a sigh can be breathed.” In this language, which is but a 
sample of the thoughts almost too constantly and monotonously 
expressed in M. de Broglie’s political writings, he reprobates that 
Second Empire whose instruments he is now using, and whose 
methods of corruption and repression he is outdoing. It is right, 
though it is difficult, to believe* that M. de Broglie* is acting 
innocently. lie is essentially a moralist as well as a politician, 
and the ethical and religious sides of politics are thoso which he 
especially loves to treat. He must know that in tho measures which 
he is employing, either by himself or througli M. de Fourtou, he is 
making sacrifice of those elements of the national character which 
.not only constitute the honour and uprightness of individuals, but 
arc essential to tho permanent well-being of tile nation. He 
is tampering with the integrity of the magistracy and using it, 
together with his army of Bonapartists, prefects, sub-prefccts, and 
mayors, to convert the French people into a nation of slaves, obse- 
quious and untruthful, holding Jheir opinions at the sufferance of tho 
political hierarchy which substitutes itself for France, and shaping 
their conduct at the bidding of their superiors. In proportion as 
this work is done will the manhood of Franco die away. Its indus- 
trial energy will sooner or later follow its political deterioration. 
M. de Fourtou’s declaration is untrue, that while business is th© life, 
politics are the death of a nation. On tho contrary, the cpmmu- 
nity which does not look pfter its own interests in politics, which 
does not nourish a strong and vigorous individuality in dealing with 
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public affairs, will lose the energy essential even for business. These 
considerations are so essentially a part of the political doctrine in 
which M. de Broglie was educated, they form so inseparable a part 
of the moral atmosphere he has|breathed, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that he is not deliberately endeavouring to pervert and betray 
France fer the benefit of pjrty combinations and personal ambition. 
Berangcr sang long ago, with respect to Royer Collard — 

“ La planeto doctrinaire 
Qui pur Gaud brillait, 

Vent Hftrvir do luminaire 
Aux gens de juillet.” 

How completely the light of the doctrinaire planet has becomo 
darkness in the latest representatives of the people of July, how 
thorough is the Bonapartist eclipse which it has undergone, the 
conduct and career of the Due de Broglie since the year 1871 illus- 
trate in a painful manner. 

The fact is, that though M. Guizot gives the late Due de Broglie 
credit for the education of his son, his real master was Napoleon III. 
He was trained in the traditions and taught to repeat tho maxims 
of the Monarchy of July, but his early and mature manhood was 
passed under the Second Empire. Even while protesting against it 
and denouncing it, he learned its lessons and became contaminated 
with its spirit. The hope was entertained that in the men of rank 
and wealth who disdainfully stood aloof from Napoleon III., devoting 
themselves to speculation and research, the instruments were being 
silently prepared for a better time, — when liberty and self-govern- 
ment should be restored to France, the agents of national elevation 
and redemption would not be wanting. But, as Avas the case with 
thd moralists of tho Roman Empire, the education of the times in 
which they lived was stronger than that of their homes, and books, 
and inherited theories. Seneca, reputed by a foolish Christian tra- 
dition to bo tho correspondent of St. Paul, showed himself tho con- , 
temporary of Nero. The present Due de Broglie, trained amongst 
moralists and political Puritans, has proved himself, beneath their 
disguise, to be a pupil of the Second Empire. 

The reproach which may justly bo addressed to the Due de Broglie 
on this account is attenuated in some degree by the intellectual 
infirmities which impair a respectable and elaborately cultivated 
intelligence. He exaggerates t % o fault of the doctrinaire school of 
politicians. These men are not to be blamed for Having, endeavoured 
to frame a body of political doctrine, of which the conduct of affairs 
shouM be the application. In having recourse to history, thoy made 
an advance upon the a priori school of politicians who reconstruct 
society by deductions from natural rights and self-evident truths. 
They derived their art of politics from the working of the English 
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-constitution, as an art of poetty might be based upon Homer. They 
mistook, not in endeavouring to think systematically, and to con- 
nect their conduct with principles, bht in supposing that any 
.•system could be framed large and f exiblo gnough to meet the infinito 
variety of facts and tendencies in society. They erred in thinking 
that French politics could be formed to follow English analogies and 
could be treated according to precedents. The differences between 
them and a freer school of politicians has some resemblance to that 
which divided the classicists and romanticists- in literature, tho 
•difference between the study of a model in art and the faculty of first- 
hand perception in nature. This is tho real distinction between tho. 
two schools of French constitutional Liberalism represented by M. 
Guizot and his disciples on the one hand, and by M. Thiers, in his 
own person, on the other hand. M. Thiers has much to answer for, 
and the patriotic exertions and dignified retirement of his late life 
are not a more than sufficient atonement for the mischief wrought 
during the previous part of his career. No one has done more to 
flatter the passion for military glory and European domination than 
lie; nnd to encourage and develop those elements of the French 
character most dangerous to tho French themselves and most trouble- 
some to their neighbours. Hut no one ever ha<f a more nice and 
delicate perception of the actual position of affairs at any moment 
both in its strong outlines and in its minutest and most delicate 
shades, though his apprehension of what actually was, was not 
always informed by a perception of what ought to be. It was too 
often used to flatter the noxious prejudices of his countrymen and 
to promote his own ambitious ends. The decline, through age and 
satisfied achievement, of less worthy impulses, has left a residue of 
disinterested perception and pure patriotism, which are rather 
curious from the naturalist’s point of view than deservfug eulogy 
from the moralist’s. Be this as it may, M. Thiers has always had 
the faculty of perceiving with clearness and delicacy, and in their 
just proportion, the actual state of things. M. Doudan, speaking of 
a particular political embarrassment, describes him, “ la raison et la 
lumicrc memo.” The Due de Broglie has never had a glimpse. of 
France as it really is, but only has seen instead certain rules and 
maxims with which his mind has been stored, and which ho has 
taken for real facts. Tho political pedant brought suddenly into con-, 
tact with the world, and discovering that his phrases and principles aro 
of no service to him, is obliged to fall hack upon the institutions and 
methods of government which ho finds ready-made to his hand. 
Unable to seize the subtle distinctions, and inexhaustible variety, and 
incessant fluctuations of affairs, with no power of apprehending any- 
thing less formal than a maxim, or more spiritual than an ^institution 
or an official regulation, the political schoolman becomes the red-tapist 
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that Legitimists and Orlcanists arc huirlourcd as well as Bonapartists. 
M. do Broglie may find himself as skilful in juggling with three balls 
as the Emperor was in juggling wth one ; but the chances are against 
him. He will have the support \.)f the clergy, but this too will be 
one of his difficulties ; for while the official hierarchy is Bonapartist, 
the priesthood is Legitimist.! It is exceedingly doubtful whether, 
except here and there in France, the political influence of the clergy 
is considerable ; but such as it is it is essential. It is the only 
intrinsically and permanently reactionary force in the country. It 
is therefore the indispensable ally of every government of combat 
Franco. But, if its help is to be had, that help must be 
paid for ; and the only payment it will tako is support of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and alliance with the Ultramon- 
tane party in tlio other states of Europe — in Germany, in Italy, 
in Belgium, in Holland, and in Russian Poland. Satisfactory 
diplomatic assurances will be given and politely received, but there 
will be distrust and hostile preparations on both sides, and the 
first opportunity will be taken of striking a decisive blow against 
what perhaps an unduly alarmed Protestantism or Cffisarism will 
regard as the Ultramontane plot against the peace and freedom of 
Europe — a plot having its head-quarters in France. The Due de 
Broglie himself, except in the accident of his not having taken orders, 
is more a Churchman than De Retz, or Mazarin, or Richelieu. A 
political ecclesiastic is usually far less clerically minded than an 
ecclesiastical politician such as the Due de Broglie. His favourite 
studies have been in Churctf history. Beginning in the Liberal 
school of Montalembert and Lacordaire, with whose free and ener- 
getig genius, his own dry, bald, and formal mind had little in 
common, he has inevitably, in the company k of contemporary events, 
passed through the stages which have converted Roman Catholics 
into Papists, Gallicans into Ultramontanes. His own sympathies, 
though policy may repress them, aro with the priestly party ; and • 
they only need opportunity and tho hope of success to be transferred 
from the recesses of secret diplomacy to the open air of public policy. 
His ministry is, therefore, a danger not only to the internal tran- 
quillity of France but to tho peace of Europe. French opinion might 
perhaps be defied with impunity. But, as the miller of San Souci 
has it, “ there are judges in Berlin.” 

jfRANK H. Hill. 



AT THE BOYAL ACADEMY. 

They will have sought in vain who ( n this year’s Royal Academy 
Exhibition have sought for anything which can be called a great 
painting. We may survey the*region from the Dan of Gallery I. to 
the Beersheba of Gallery X., but, so far as such a quest is con- 
cerned, we find it all barren. And what does one intend by a great 
painting P Tho question is pertinent enough ; and if we endeavor 
to analyse and reduce to rationalism that seemingly instinctive sym- 
pathy whereby we recognise and do homage to such a work, we shall 
conclude that certainly in the first instance a picture, to obtain this 
response from us and claim this place among our sources of intellec- 
tual refreshing, must embody or suggest something which can be 
called a great idea — some motive appealing to our higher and more 
serious sympathies, or to our consciousness of some of tho deeper 
problems or emotions of human life. It may be the record of some 
great deed ; it may be tho portrayal of human passion through tho 
medium of personages or scenes created by the artist ; it may be that 
realisation of abstract force and grandeur in design which, embody- 
ing no definite meaning or moral, we yet feel to be representative of 
what is at the very basis of intellectual life, and even of much which 
is called moral feeling ; — which, in the noble and pregnant words of 
Mill, brings homo to us “all those solemn or pensive feelings which, 
without having any direct application to conduct, incline us to take 
life seriously, and predispose us to the reception of anything f that 
comes before us in tho shape of duty.” 1 And with this seriousness 
of purpose or of feeling must be combined, of course, as thd necessary 
condition of artistic expression, a mastery of tho highest technical 
capabilities of the art, displayed in setting forth the essentials rather 
than the accidents of tho subject. This technique is indispensable; 
its defect can be adequately compensated by no profession of elevated 
feeling or aim ; but it is all-important as a means, not as an end. 

An instance from tho present exhibition may serve to remind us 
where the interest of technical excellence stops. One of the ablest 
and one of the highest in his aims among contemporary English b 
artists exhibits Ijis diploma picture, painted in accordance with 
the requirement that each academician shall deposit a practical 
example of his attainments in the art. The Fortune Teller , which 
thus stands sponsor for Mr. Poynter’s place among his colleagues, 
represents a sorceress of some indefinable classic epoch, A seated 
richly draped figure, examining through a crystal sphere the 
(1) Address at the University of St. Andrews, February 1, 1807. 
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* countenance or figure of an entirely disrobed fair client seated 
opposite to lier. Obviously the painting is intended as an example 
of the artist’s proficiency in* technique, in painting the naked figure 
and the texture of costume, and^pf the marble and other materials 
around ; and this object is quite in keeping with the occasion of the 
work. The end of an academy is to promote technical excellence, 
which is all that is within its power ; and a painter who is elected 
naturally gives proof of liis attainment in this respect, just as the 
candidate for a degree in music exhibits liis mastery of counterpoint 
by writing double fugues ; not that he necessarily prefers that style 
„jjf composition, but that he proves thereby his capacity for handling 
his materials, and his knowledge of 4he art on its scientific side. 

But something in the composition and motive of the painting in 
question happened to recall another work in which the opposition of 
a nude and a draped figure is the prominent fact of the design — that 
noble production, namely, of the early period of Titian’s career, long 
misnamed Earthly and Heavenly Loco, but the obvious intent of which, 
the symbolising of virgin and matronly love, the artlessness of 
maidenhood and the self-possessed dignity and reserve of full woman- 
hood, has been pointed out, for those who need such guidance, in a 
recent admirable biography of Titian. 1 "Without going into the 
question of difference of outward beauty in the two works, which 
would be ungracious, may wc not profitably contrast the difference 
of intellectual interest? In the modern picture there is hardly, 
there was perhaps hardly intended, a thought below the surface. 
We admire) some more, some less? the figure of tho girl ; we recog- 
nise that there may he a logical excuse for her nudity (tho real motive 
of which is only academical) in the idea that it was a necessary con- 
dition of tho success of the incantation ; but, beyond that, she has no 
interest far us, wc care not what Jier “ fortune ” has been or may he ; 
she is a good study of the figure, and that is all. In Titian’s painting 
we never think of the maiden as a figure-study. She, in her naked * 
simplicity, is the very embodiment, the fullest realisation possible, 
perhaps, through the medium of painting, of the ideal of innocent girl- 
hood, swayed only by the instincts of a free and artless nature, as the 
fully clad (even gloved) figure, slightly haughty in mien and expres- 
sion, is the embodiment of the ideal of woman cognisant of the fruit 

(1) It Is worth while, as throwing a side-light on the relation of art to moral feeling, 
to remark what a fur higher tone and meaning this picture takes, regarded in tho 
aspect suggested by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasolle’s admirable criticism, than under 
tho idea implied by the title long tacked to it. The implied moral in the words 
“Earthly and Heavenly IjOyc,” besides begging a whole shoal of questions, was 
utterly \imp in its application. As an artist remarked to the writer, “I never know 
which was earthly, and which was heavenly, love.” Takeaway the “moral/* and 
substitute what was unquestionably tho real thought of the artist, and tbo painting 
actually acquires a grandeur and pregnancy of meaning which it never could have 
under the light in which it has been habitually rogarded. 
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of the trees of Life and Knowledge, who has quitted perforce the Eden 
of naked simplicity and entrenched herself within the reserves and 
conventionalisms of maturer life*, Bekutiful as the painting is in 
mere outer form, pointed and effective i^its contrast, we feel that it 
has an interest beyond all this in its krge and profound symbolism, 
suggesting thoughts which carry us ibr beyond the mefe admiration 
for a piece of cunning handiwork, at which so much of our interest in 
oven the best contemporary painting seems to stop. If, however, we 
are led thus to follow out a thought which Mr. Poynter’s picture, in 
its accidental semi-resemblance to that of Titian, at once suggested, 
this is neither in forgetfulness of the fact that Titian himself in lal« 
life descended too often to mere materialism in his art (painting 
“ nudes ” for wealthy and sensuous patrons), nor in disparagement 
of a gifted English artist who has given us noble works and will 
give us more, though he has been contont for once to bo academical. 

If, however, there is, as has been observed, no great picture at 
this year’s Academy, the exhibition is not without its acknowledged 
central point. il Where is Mr. Leighton’s statue ? ” has probably 
been the first thought of a large proportion of those who come to 
Burlington House with anything like a serious interest in the pro- 
gress and accomplishments of modern art. This is a question prompted 
not merely by the feeling that what Mr. Leighton has done he is 
likely to have done well, but by the consideration of the new step in 
modern English art — the different view of thc\ artist’s position and 
aims, which seems to be suggested by the fact that one long known 
as an eminent painter only has this year appeared also as a sculptor. 
It seems almost odd, certainly, that any persons should need to be 
reminded, as many do need, that there is nothing new in this pursuit 
of two forms of art by the same hand and brain ; that such a simul- 
taneous command of various media of expression was thtf rule rather 
than the exception in what we think of as the great age of art in 
Europe. We have become so accustomed to ^ think of artists as 
-divided into professional groups, each devoting himself to one form 
of execution, that we almost forget that there was a time when the 
practice of art was under no such arbitrary restrictions, and when it 
seemed to bo regarded as a matter of course that the man who could 
produce what was beautiful in one medium could do so in another. 
It must be confessed that the outside public are likely to have their 
prejudices on tlys head rather confirmed than otherwise by the feel- 
ing and tone of some of the artists themselves. When we find a 
sculptor condescending only to look round the pictures with a critical 
air, and observe how wretchedly these painters draw ! and then 
hear a painter say, li I never look at the sculpture ,” — L we can hardly 
wonder that no greater 'breadth of view is shown by those who see 
different groups of artists thus regarding each other with the same 
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kind of intercut and temper manifested by homoeopathists and allo- 
pathists . 1 If the fact of Mr. Leighton’s essay in sculpture does 
anything towards breaking do>yn this middle wall of partition 
between those who should % be of ^ne heart and of one mind, it may 
have marked a fresh point of departure in the practice of modern 
English art. As for the bronze group itself, which commands the 
attention of every eye in the lecture-room, there can be no question 
that it is a remarkable achievement as the first public exhibition by 
the painter of his power over a form of art not hitherto connected 
with his name. Taking its intrinsic merit and its artistic signifi- 
.*4iftnce together, it must certainly be judged to be the most important 
work of the year, although wc find no trace in it of the moral 
grandeur of aim which distinguished the work of Stevens in the last 
exhibition. Wo could hardly say that there is anything about it to 
“ incline us to take life seriously.” It must bo judged eraply as a 
representation of that grand machine, the human figure, in a state 
of nervous and concentrated action, for which the subject supplies a 
motive certainly obvious enough. As a representation of the figure, 
it would be difficult perhaps to find a finer specimen of vigorous and 
muscular manhood, with none of that exaggeration which charac- 
terizes some famous examples. Mr. Leighton’s Athlete is, we can 
see, fleet and supple as well as muscular; a figure well propor- 
tioned and symmetrical at all points ; a man prepared to accom- 
plish any feat of activity and endurance that may be required of 
him. To say this, remembering the number of limp and by no means, 
heroic figures that wc sec in modern sculpture, is to say a good deal. 

There may be more room for question as to the attitude and 
action of the figure. Tho position of the feet and legs has been 
found fault with, as a difficult and improbable one for a man endea- 
vouring to*stand firm against the reptile that is attacking him ; but 
it must be remembered that the action is momentary, the move- 
ment of the left leg with the heel raised arising from an effort 
to shake the limb clear of the coil. The action of the left hand is- 
more doubtful. Every one probably feels instinctively that its- 
position is one of the weakest in which the limb can be placed, and 
that the strength of the arm thus placed could not be adequate to 
thrust off the thickest part of tho body*of the serpent from behind, if 
it requires all the force of the right arm in its strongest position to 
keep the brute’s head at arm’s length. It is in tlje position of this- 
^ outstretched right arm, and the parallel line of tie serpent stretch- 

(1) As an instance of this unfortunate mutual indifference among the two b ranchos of 
artists, even on tho part of individuals who aro not swayed by anything so small as 
professional jealousy, I have inot with one painter who had visited last year's Academy 
without fleeing Stevens’s Valour and Cowardice (unquestionably tho gicatest thing of tho 
yelur), and wi^h a sculptor, and an able one, who had never heard of Mr. Brett, or 
noticed any of his works. 
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ing along it, with the human And the brute head at either end of the 
line glaring at each other, that the great point of the group consists. 
The action here is forciblo and grand ; the head of the man is thrown 
forward, with an expression on me countenance of intense and 
almost contemptuous antagonism, as if he would annihilate his 
adversary with a look : there is no trace either of fear or rage in the 
countenance, which has been found fault with accordingly, as not 
representing the situation with sufficient reality. But this is a 
criticism which does not take into account the conditions of sculp- 
ture ; this reticence of expression is obviously intentional ; and had 
this boundary been overstepped the gculptor would have wrecked hi 
work, and would have produced a painful and even grotesque im- 
pression of a splutter of contest between two animal natures, undig- 
nified in itself, and completely out of keeping with that comparative 
calm and reserve of action which a work in sculpture must main- 
tain. Any representation in art of a violent momentary expression 
of the features, especially if it involves distortion of the countenance, 
is apt to become annoying ; partly, perhaps, from the contrast be- 
tween the immobility of the representation and our knowledge of 
the necessarily transient nature of the incident in a living counte- 
nance ; but more particularly, of course, because it is usually un-beau- 
tiful in effect, and is a perpetuation of an abnormal condition of the 
featuros. The reason why this restriction applies the more strongly 
in the case of sculpture, seems to bo that this art depends entirely 
on form for its effect, and is more conventional in its relation to 
nature than painting. The soulpltor cannot therefore afford to dis- 
tort form when he has no help from colour and effect to carry it off, 
while the fact that ho cannot imitate nature in detail also leads f to a 
broader generalisation of form and expression in typical rather than 
special aspects. § 

Taking this group as a whole, therefore, we must attach a very 
•high value and interest to it, not only as a fine example of sculpture 
falling only just short of the highest or moral interest, but as 
furnishing proof that the technical power over more than one medium 
of expression in nrt,^m the part of the same inventor, is no more 
an impossibility now than in the days of the Renaissance. And it 
may be allowable to hope that this possibility of less restricted 
practice on the part of the artist, if recognised and acted upon, 
will tend to influence both artists and the public towards looking 
more to intellectual and less to material excellence in a work than is 
now generally the case, when so much of the labour of the artist 
seems to be concentrated on the effort to outstrip his fellows, and 
bid for public applause and success, by the realisation of exceptionally 
high imitative finish in sonic special line of manipulation, rather than 
by giving outward expression to a living and original idea. 
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Yet if wo turn round ono moment from the bronze group to 
another piece of sculpture in the lecture-room, we meet with what 
seems to give us pause in our conclusions as to tho natureof the interest 
attaching to sculpture, considered in its relation to nature and to 
contemporary lifo. M. D$ou\s Tine Bonlonnaise allaitant son enfant 
seems at 'first sight so complete a contrast, in regard to subject and 
treatment, to the Athlete, that one might be tempted to say for a 
moment that if one were right the othej must be wrong ; and we 
might suppose that the authorities had intentionally placed the two 
works in opposition as a suggestive, not to say sensational, contrast. 
• Yet, if we consider it further^ wo may conclude, perhaps, that the 
contrast is more in accidents than in essentials. True that the 
Athlete is a nude figure, partially Greek in type, and represented 
under circumstances foreign to our every-day experience ; while tho 
figure by the French sculptor is that of a peasant woman arrayed in 
a very nearly realistic costume, engaged in an every-day duty of 
nature. Yet in his choice of tho peasant woman, with her simple 
costume and unaffected natural action, the artist has, half uncon- 
sciously perhaps, shown his adherence to some of the most import- 
ant principles which decide tho choice and treatment of subject in 
sculpture. His peasant woman, regarded as a mother, presents the 
maternal character in its natural and typical aspect, free from the 
conventionalities of a more self-conscious social state ; and her 
simple costume, realistic as it is in a sense, comes more near to the 
abstract idea of dress than could be the case with a dress more 
emphatically exhibiting a contemporary and transient fashion. 
Indeed, it is curious how near an approach is made to the broad 
sculpturesque style of Greek drapery, in the manner in which the 
surfaces and vertical fold? of the cloak on tho left side of the figure 
are treated. In that respect this fine work shows a change for the 
better, a reconsideration of the aesthetic of sculpture, as compared 
with former wojks by the same brilliant and forcible modeller. If M. 
Dalou startled us out of our artistic proprieties, when first we knew 
his work on this side of the Channel, by some fripperies and imper- 
tinences of detail in the costume of his figure*, he has of late shown 
an unmistakable practical repentance of the error of his ways, and 
his recent works, like tho one beforo us, have exhibited a breadth 
and simplicity of treatment and a largeness of style which put 
them in quite a different category from the displays of embroidery 
and drapery goods carved in marble, to which tho modern Italian 
school of sculpture has debased itself. 

Tfic question of material of course affects our judgment in 
regard to costume sculpture also; for it may be worth while, in 
giving completeness to a subject of rfeal life, to model in terra- 
cotta details which it would not be worth while laboriously to 
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carve out in (what is to us) a precious material like marble, more 
worthily applied to realising in a durable and minutely complete 
manner the fine contours of the ^ude form. In this respect the 
uso of terra-cotta, so much favoured bj^ French artists, may bo 
said to have thrown open to the sculptot a wider choice of subject, 
without rendering him liable to the ^accusation of misusing his 
material upon details unworthy of it ; and this practice again ought 
to lead to a greater preference for thought and invention over mere 
material workmanship ; though, unfortunately, some French and 
German sculptors appear to have considered the increased facility 
and economy of terra-cotta in the light of an excuse for modelling 
vulgarities and commonplaces. But M. Dalou, at least, is not of 
these ; nor is there less minute care and refinement of modelling 
bestowed on the figures of mother and child, so far as unconcealed 
by drapery, than if they were in the finest Carrara. The infant’s 
head is a masterpiece, as well as the expression of eager, half-con- 
vulsivc movement towards its source of life and eomfort. As to the 
suitability of the subject for sculpture or for ai'tistic illustration, 
there may, perhaps, have been differences of opinion. Wo have heard 
it questioned whether such secrets of the nursery were suited for 
public exhibition, and, per contra , have heard also a suggestion as to 
the additional marriages or engagements that might possibly bo 
traced this season to the naturalising influence of this work upon the 
conventional social mind. Neither suggestion was quite called for, 
perhaps. It is enough that the sculptor has shown how art can 
emphasize and dignify the simplest act which forms a link in the 
continuity of human life, in a work which might be paralleled, 
perhaps, by Clough's curious but fine and suggestive little poem, 
founded on an equally homely subject, called “ Natura Naturans.” 1 
We have felt moved to say some words in tho first ifistanco on 
these two works of the sculptor’s art (an art so neglected by tho 
ordinary run of visitors to the Academy, so little recognised or 
sympathised with by many painters), as being unquestionably two of 
the foremost works of tho year, and tho two which most distinctly 
stand out from the mass of the productions exhibited, and challenge 
special attention. Yet if the Academy of 1877 has not its great 
picture, it has not a few interesting and beautiful works, somo of 
which let us now glance at, rather with the view of estimating their, 
meaning in reference to tho ends of art, their value in regard to 
the “strengthening and refreshing 99 of our souls, than their mere 
testimony to the manipulative skill of the painter ; still less in the 
dokefar mente mood of those who arc content to traverse the rooms 

(1) Now unfortunately suppressed, through a comprehensible but surely rather super- 
fluous delicacy on tho part of tho editor of the posthumous edition of his tforks. 
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for the idle pleasure of receiving a certain number and variety of 
impressions on the retina ; whom let us not, however, too rashly 
despise, seeing that they, too, avD God's creatures . 

A modem Gainsborough ! wo exclaim, on turning into Gallery I : 
but what catches our eye <8 in fact Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Mm 
Ruth P. lionvcrie . Though it would seem that in this portrait 
the artist has obviously been thinking of Gainsborough, « even to 
some extent in regard to manner of execution and detail, what 
specially suggests the comparison is the open-air feeling of tho 
whole, and the freedom and natural pose of the sitter, and above all 
*4he fact that the artist can paint a lady in the spirit in which Gains- 
borough could, though with a certain difference. His subject, seated 
under a tree with a garden hat on, and sketching materials in hand, 
has, with much of the air and attitude of the portraits of ladies by 
Gainsborough, something at the same time which belongs to the 
present day ; a certain air of quietness and thoughtfulness different 
from the more lively but, perhaps, less intellectual style of the Gains- 
borough lady. It is in tho power to realise this very delicate dis- 
tinction, to make the picture essentially modern while borrowing 
from the artistic inspiration of a painter of a different social period, 
that much of the interest of this very beautiful portrait consists. It 
is a positive pleasure to look at it ; and its contemplation sets us off, 
being in an excursive humour, upon looking for other examples of 
portraits in the exhibition, and on some consideration of the aims of 
portraiture^ and the various forms it assumes in different corners of 
the various rooms. There are some portraits which merely depict a 
man’s or a woman’s dress, and add a head more or less resembling 
the # material circumstances of tho sitter’s head — “ a grey eye or so, 
but not to the purpose.” To anathematize these would be a sinful 
waste of ‘epithets: we may be thankful that there are fewer speci- 
mens than usual in the present year. 

Among portraits that have a claim to artistic standing, wo' 
may recognise three or four shades of character and aesthetic 
intention. There are those, of which the portrait by Mr. Ouless 
just mentioned is such an admirable specimen, which aim at 
giving the real manner, appearance, and usual costume of the 
subjects, their habit as they live, 4, with as much realism as is 
consistent with the forcible exposition of character, without 
attracting so much attention to tho costume an4 accessories as to 
weaken the main interest in the personality of the sitter. In 
these it may be said that the aim is to produce a portrait, not excluding 
pictorial effect ; and, perhaps, it would be difficult to show that por- 
irait-pdinting can have any better aim and principle than this. To 
give you a record of what your friends at ‘a certain period were really 
like, including their ordinary costume, but without drawing more 
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attention to the latter than wtfuld be the case in real life, seems to 
be about the best that portrait-painting can do for the majority of 
those at whose instigation portraits are {fainted. And if we accept 
this view, there can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Ouless carries off 
the palm in the present year^ If we cc^fipare with his portrait of 
Miss Bouverie that of the Recorder of London, we must refiogniso an 
unusual power of depicting character in an artist who can give two 
such different types of personality with so much force and reality. 
And the difficulty of dealing with the scarlet gown, also, is admirably 
met in this legal portrait, which in that respect may be contrasted 
with another portrait of a similar character (338) with manifest 
advantage to the former. As a fine specimen of this class of power- 
ful portrait-painting without picture-making, Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s Sir Harry Vcrney deserves also all the recognition it has 
obtained as a work full of concentrated character. As an example 
of the contrast between portrait-painting with and without character, 
we may compare with Mr. Oulcss’s Miss Bouverie the portrait by Mr. 
Wells (No. 333), representing a young lady passing quickly in 
through a pillared vestibule, her scarf flying back a little with her 
movement : this is well meant as an effective portrait, and there is 
a certain “ go ” about it, but as to character it really tells us nothing. 
The figure is the typo merely of a section of society ; all that we 
gather from it is a general notion of the probable entourage of the 
lady’s life. 

In contrast to the class of portraiture just mentioned, is that 
in which the aim, on the other hand, is t<5 make a picture, not 
excluding portraiture. Under this head may come those portraits 
in the costumes of various poriods which have become fashionable, 
and of which we are getting rather tired. Under this head, 
too, such a painting as Mr. Millais’ Yes, which is apj&rently a 
portrait-picture, though no names are given. The nature of the 
•incident portrayed insures attention to this work, which has 
been much decried, partly in a cynical spirit of contempt for 
“sentiment,” partly from motives better grounded. There is a 
certain manliness of tone about it, and a real feeling in the action of 
the hands of the two figures, which has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised ; but if the portrayal of such a moment of deep interest in the 
life of a man and woman is attempted, it should be in a more serious t 
and abstract manner than this. Even were the personages made • 
more interesting tb us (we doubt i/ either of them have gained much 
in the exchange of hearts), we feel that the umbrellas, the portman- 
teau, the elaborate travelling cap, and the very conspicuous Ulster, 
are impertinences which in real life would be forgotten *at such 
u moment, and should notr be obtruded on us here. We remember 
Browning’s various poems in which some supreme moment in the 
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relation of friends of opposite sox is brought before ns, so powerfully, 
so abstractedly, that no detail even of recognisable time or place is 
intruded, only the mere element of the opposition or mutual recogni- 
tion of two human souls. We remember, too, Giorgione's La Richiesta, 
in which a similar effect isWtually realised in painting ; and we feel 
that Mr. Millais in comparison is cold, dead, and prosaic, not to 
speak, by the way, of the very coarse painting of the young lady's- 
face. Of his other portrait of an old man in a beef-eater's costume 
one can only woji&sfr, while admitting the uncompromising realism 
of the why anything so stiff, glaring, and uninteresting 

gfeOffiKnbe painted at all. 

Another distinct class consists of what may be termed decorative 
portraits, in which the countenance of the sitter is enshrined, so to 
speak, in a general scheme of decorative effect produced by the elabo- 
rate painting of rich costume and accessories. Mr. Poynter is a 
master of this class of portrait, of which, however, his large work, 
Mrs. Henry Hart Mihnan, though powerful in effect, is not so favour- 
able a specimen as he has produced. Fine effect, especially of colour, 
is of course procurable by this method of treating a portrait, but it 
is almost more than questionable whether it is not foreign to the real 
object of portrait- painting. Then there is the entirely opposite treat- 
ment, in which even the ordinary details of dress are thrown into 
the shade, the whole attention concentrated on the countenance, and 
in which the attempt seems to be to paint, by a happy seizing of pro- 
minent characteristics of expression, the mind rather than the mere 
personal appearance of the sitter. ' This class of portrait-painting, of 
which Mr. Watts is almost the sole representative, is unquestionably 
the most intellectual application of the art to portraiture ; perhaps it 
best fulfils its object in ihe case of men whose name is a power 
before the- world, and in whom tjiosc consequently have an interest 
who do not know them except through their intellectual side. For 
the personal friends of a sitter there is too much of the artist's own 1 
personality of feeling in this style of portrait, which really conveys 
the painter's opinion of the sitter rather than the real facts of his 
personality; as if the artist would have the sitter to say, in the 
words of the hero of Amours de Voyage , to Society — 

t 

“ Do I look like tliat ? You think mo that ? Then 1 am that.” 

• » e 

Mr. Watts has portrayed some of the leading intellects of the 
day on this principle with splendid success : his chief portrait 
this yfear (125) is a noble expression of abstract chivalry in the 
style and countenance of his very fine-looking subject ; the work 
may be instructively contrasted with the common-place likeness 
which forms a pendant to it. An able portrait by a young artist. 
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which deserved better hanging, is that of an old lady, by Mr. Blake 
Wirgman (294), which shows both character and refinement in the 
careful painting of the face. Perhaps there is no portrait which, in 
its circumstances and description,* fias a more direct bearing on 
problems beyond the limits of painting ti&n that representing, as 
we are told, IDs Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., on hi* shooting 
pony, on his Derbyshire moors, with two of his keepers, and painted, we 
suppose, by “ his ” artist, who appears in this caso to be the Presi- 
dent of the Itoyal Academy. 

Our disquisition on portraits lias taken us a long way from 
Gallery I., and we may take a fresh point of departure from what is, 
on the w'hole, the most ambitious in aim of the paintings of this 
year, Mr. Long's Egyptian Feast in Gallery II. It combines 
drawing and grouping of many figures with study of ancient archi- 
tecture and costume, and with a morale in the subject, which repre- 
sents the legendary custom of the introduction of the mummy, the 
skeleton at the feast, as a memento mori . As a study of antique 
figures, costume, and architecture the painting shows the most bril- 
liant ability and conscientious labour. Among other things may be 
noted, what is not noticed of many, the admirable perspective 
drawing of the inlaid floor; but the great point of the subject, the 
effect of the warning upon the guests, is not brought out so as to 
impress us: thero arc evidences of an attempt towards it, but 
partial and unimpressive. Very possibly the habifual exhibition of 
the corpse would have had little moj;e effect on the spectators than a 
sermon on the shortness of life has on a London congregation ; but 
if so, there was hardly sufficient motive for an elaborate painting. 
The result is, that so far from “ inclining us to tako life seriously,” 
the picture produces only a scenic effect ; put a very little more 
clothing on the dancing girl in the foreground, and it might pass as 
q scene from an Egyptian opera at Covent Garden. If we may class 
together, as in a certain senso occupying common ground, pictures 
which endeavour to revivify the lifo and scenes of the past, we 
might contrast this with Mr. Gow’s painting of The tumult in the 
House of Commons on March 2, 1G29 ; nothing like so brilliant in 
drawing and design, certainly, ^but which has this merit, that it 
really does quicken our idea of the reality of the scene portrayed. 
Wo see the old dusty meeting-room of the members, with its wains- 
coted wall and bard 'benches — much as it probably did exist — and 
the Third Estate of the period, a homcly-looking company enough, 
whose general style and manners remind us how little dignified Jbave 
often been the beginnings of great popular movements for liberty— r- j 

With tho fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs.” 
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The centre group are engaged in a personal scuffle with Mr. Speaker; 
a stout old country member looks on with eyes of stupefied astonish- 
ment ; a fellow in the corner by the window shakes his riding- whip 
and shouts at the top of his vo&o across the room. In detail the 
picture is capable of rauSVimprovcment ; the individual characters 
are not sufficiently studied\r made out ; but as a protest, quite in 
the spirit of Mr. Carlyle, against the conventional, “ historical 
picture” ideal, the wort shows merit of no ordinary kind, and 
deserves more credit than critics have given it. It may be 
questioned whether what is called “ composition ” in a picture has not 
at times proved a false light, luring painters away from the central 
and real interest of their subject. At the place of honour at one end 
of Gallery III., for example, is a large work by an artist of proved 
and known ability as a learned draughtsman, representing the 
magnanimous manumission of his slaves by a Saxon noble at his 
death (when he could no longer avail himself of their services) ; a 
painting most carefully composed, every figure in its right place and 
position, and yet it just leaves us as cold and unmoved as if we were 
looking at a puppet show. There is not a touch of reality in it, only 
a conviction that so many models have been properly posed for their 
parts. There is, of course, an ars cclandi artem in these matters, as 
in Mr. Wallis’s fine picture called The Physician (Gallery X.), a 
work one would like to dwell more on ; but when we get the ars 
without the celare we resent the too palpable receipt for picture- 
making. Still more do we resent the use of personages great in 
human hisftory as lay figures for the conventionalisms of painting. 
Mary Stuart and Darnley, indeed, deserved little bettor than to be 
painted ; but what forgiveness can be extended to the A.lt. A. who 
ha& vulgarised Shakspeiv and Elizabeth down to the level of an 
upholstery picturo, or to his confederates who have put it on the 
line ? We look at the thing with a kind of rage ; it is too much . 
for human nature (outside the circle of the Itoyal Academy) to bear 
with equanimity. As for the sugar- candy piety of the good-little- 
girl picture of Princess Charlotte in Gallery I., if we passed it 
over in silence, this would be less in courtesy to a lady who knows 
no better than to exhibit such things, than because it really gets 
beneath serious comment : but we ipay ask, with a sort of despair, 
whether in any country but England it would be possible for such 
a piece of sanctimonious fadaisc to find a place on the line of the 
representative exhibition of the country, arid bo pointed as a 
religious lesson by mothers to their children ? 1 
« 

(1) Seeing that the Academy, by placing such works as these in good positions, say 
|by implication to the visitors “ Those aro among the best pictures of the year/’ it can 
hardly be surprising if those who know better aro goaded into a little plain speaking in * 
return. • 
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Among the works of Mrs. E. M. Ward, who has in past days 
produced pictures worth recollecting, it is gratifying to find one, 
the last interview between Napoleon and* Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
which shows some real character in the retreating figures of 
Napoleon and Talleyrand, the latter ^timing for a last look at 
the victim of his diplomatic spells; inieed, the outer mrtsk of this 
intellectual* libertine was so characteristic that one might expect 
painters to serve him up to us oftener ; if you get anything like a 
good likeness of him, it is difficult not to get character in the picture. 
It is impossible to refuse our recognition to the power and oven 
pathos with which Sir John Gilbert has treated the figure and 
countenance of Wolsey, on the occasion, made famous by Shakspere, 
of his reception, after his fall, at Leicester. Whatever we may think 
of the stagey effect which this artist can never get rid of, there is 
real dignity in the figure, and in that of the Abbot who receives 
him ; and Sir John interests us, too, by a new experiment, and at all 
events an exceedingly clever and telling one, in his picture of The 
Venetian Council of Ten , which is unlike anything we have seen of 
his, and certainly more refined in manner, though not a work involv- 
ing any very special study. Mr. Orchardson’s Queen of the St cords is 
another picture illustrating the costume and manners of a past time 
in a very spirited way ; exhibiting, too, admirable drawing of the 
figures of the row of silk-stockinged gentlemen who hold up their 
swords to form a triumphal arch. The peculiar dull grey tones of 
colour, and what may be termed the smeary handling of the whole, 
though not very pleasing abstractedly, may he pardoneft as part of 
the incidents of what is at least an original style, borrowed from no 
one ; and that is something to say for a painter who has hardly 
attained the “ first force ” in his art, at a time when so many artists 
of secondary genius endeavour to “ ljarmonise with the cnvii*>nment ” 
by systematically reproducing, as far as they are able, the style or 
• manner of those more gifted ones who have made a success. 

Mr. Yeames’s painting of Foster and the valet looking at the dead 
body of Amy Hobsart demands notice, from its large size and the fact 
that the Academy have bought it with part of the Chantrey fund ; but 
it is difficult to name any other reason. No doubt, < seeing what is on 
the line, the Academy might feave done worse. Mr. Crofts’ Crom- 
well at Mansion Moor is a good continuance of the interest with which 
this able and rising painter is investing historical battle scenes ; it is 
hardly so successful, perhaps, as the Morning of Waterloo , but is a 
work conceived and executed in a thoroughly honest and true spirit. 
A more peaceful recollection of another period is given bjr Mr. 
Storey in his painting of the interior of The old Pump-room at Bath , 
the best thing he sends* The figures are piquant and charac- 
teristic ; but it is almost surprising that an artist, in depicting this 

VOL. XXII. N.S. a 
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room, should neglect the gallery of figures that exist in literature 
ready to his hand. English artists should really read their Jane 
Austen more. Wliat a capital and characteristic picture might have 
been made of this room if occupied by some of the figures whose 
names have made MilsomVStreet classic ground — shy, gentle Kitty 
Morland ; "dull Mrs. Allen, mtent on the wear of her muslin gown ; 
the Tilneys ; and bragging John Thorpe, with his mouth full of oaths. 

If wo turn to consider* what there are of purely poetic or ideal 
figure subjects in the Academy, wc shall find the list a short one,- 
but it will lead us in the first instance to what has been regarded as 
„_one of the great attractions of the year, the Music Lesson of Mr. 
Leighton. In this group of mother and daughter, as they seem to 
bo, seated on a marble dais at the side of some quasi- Venetian hall, 
there is combined exquisite colour in, the costume, beautiful drawing 
in the fair naked feet and ankles which, are left to droop above the 
pavement (just too low for them to touch it), and a most refined and 
delicate expression of slight embarrassment in the face of the girl, 
which is given with a subtlety that has hardly been appreciated. 
We have heard it remarked that she seems asleep. Not at all ; she is 
a little puzzled at the fingering of the guitar over which she bends ; 
and even the position of her leg, slightly compressed against the 
marble behind it, seems to help this expression of constraint. The 
hands we like less — they seem too smooth and pink and boneless for 
real life ; nor cuiMve rate the intellectual interest of the picture as 
quite proportionate to its exquisite workmanship. It is a kind of 
realised dream, but has hardly ‘the interest belonging to human 
nature and character. This is not the case with Mr. Leighton's 
other painting, less looked at and talked of, but to our thinking 
moro interesting, called Study , representing a child somewhat 
fantasticilily arrayed, seated on 7. floor amid costly accompaniments 
and gazing intently into a large book open on & desk. The decorative 
effect of the blue tiles on the wall forming the background is not. 
quite pleasing, and the general aspect of the whole seems at first sight 
a little bizarre , but it grows upon one remarkably. The intensity of 
concentration in this strange and spirituel little countenance is some- 
thing quite out of tho range of ordinary experience, and yet by no 
means impossible or unnatural. Chief would feel curious to know if • 
the expression is painted from real life, or is idealised; if the 
former, the original of tho painting should certainly bo a child of 
genius. In tho same room is Mr. Calderon's 18,rgo and elaborate 
painting in illustration of Tennyson's well-known lines — 

t 

“ Home they brought her warrior dead,” 

which must take rank among the ideal pictures, though its very cause 
offoilurc is that it is too realistic. The artist has surrounded th*e 
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uncircumstantial pathos of Tennyson’s poem with a crowd of prosaic 
circumstances entirely removing it from the abstract region to which 
the poem belongs; and even the realism *is not real, for the warrior 
laid on the bed has not been brought home from fight, since his 
armour is as clean and bright as if he 7 Jad just put it on new from 
the armourer’s. Looked at as an illustration to the poem, the 
picture is a failure, in spite of its containing excellent drawing and 
painting, since it weakens rather than strengthens the effect of the 
poem. 

The works of Mr. Tadema this year, who has on former occasions 
dipped us so deeply into the spirit and reality of anciont Roman life, 
are not fortunate, savo in that extraordinary power of imitative 
painting of the most refined and beautiful kind, in which he is with- 
out a rival, though by no means without imitators, and which has 
perhaps exercised a doubtful influence on the bent of his art by 
inclining him to that in which he is certain of triumph, but which 
should really be a secondary object. Thus his largest work this 
year is almost incomprehensible in motive and uninteresting as far 
as the figures are concerned, though superb in the drawing and 
painting of Greek armour and other concomitants. And the set of 
figures called The Seasons, though presenting truly remarkablo 
points, seem to fall short through a certain oddity and want of grace 
in a class of subject which must bo beautiful or nothing, since it 
appeals almost entirely to the sense. That seems to make the differ- 
ence between our estimation of these and of the Bacchante of last 
year. That had no more intellectual interest than these, ajid perhaps 
was less brilliant in details of execution ; but then it was beautiful — 
charming, which these can hardly be said to be, at least as to fqrm, 
though the colour in Spring and Winter is very fine. A work of the 
ideal class also is that^ entitled Harmony , by Mr. Dicksee, which has 
been bought by the Academy out of the Chantrey fund. Ono 
Vould not grudge a young artist such an cncouragiyg success almost 
at starting as this implies, but wo should look upon the application 
of tho fund as a little doubtful, in regard to a picture which really 
consists of an effect of light through a stained window. Remarkably 
given, certainly ; but where there are figures they should bo pre- 
eminent in interest, which these are not, and the figure of the lady 
seems stiff and round-backed. There is superior power in another „ 
small picture purchased from the samo fund, Mr. J. Clark’s Early 
Promise , which is somewhat weak in colour, but as a study of 
character, in the modest expectation of the lad whose drawings are 
being examined, the kindly half -parental interest of the elder sister, 
and the eager look of tho child, there is a delicacy of insig*ht and 
realisation in this which is ‘rare indeed in contemporary painting of 
the class. 
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The mention of this picture should naturally have led to a 
few remarks on the genre or character pictures of tho year, 
which, however, wo must hlmost necessarily pass over. We have 
only left ourselves space for ' a word or two as to landscape. 
It is disagreeable to feSj forced to take a line of opposition 
to so brilliant a painter as Mr. Millais, but it certainly seems to be 
the case that since his first landscape, Chill October , in which there 
really was sentiment and feeling, every step he has made in the 
power of imitative painting has been a corresponding step away 
from the power of giving the freshness and the sentiment of nature. 
This year’s picture shows splendid painting of rocks ; delicate but 
rather “ niggled” representation of foliage; water which seems to 
us less successful, except the swim of the bubbles along the level 
stretch between the falls, which is a real touch. But there is no 
unity in it — it is all separate detail. . There is* none of that per- 
vading sentiment without which landscape is paint — paint, ct 
prwtcrca nihil. But for the knowledge of the way people follow the 
leader in these matters, one would be at a loss to understand what 
they mean by standing and rhapsodising before this painting as they 
do. Landscape is not very strong this year (it seldom is of late 
years at the Academy), but there are landscapes of far more power 
and sentiment than this in the rooms. Mr. Brett’s Mount's Bag, in 
one sense a realistic landscape too, has, however, complete unity of 
feeling and of treatment in its intense representation of land and 
sea under ^glaring heat. Mr. II. Moore’s two sea pieces — the one in 
which anjunfortunatc bark is hopelessly settling down into the cruel 
foam, the other where wo stand on the beach at twilight and almost 
hear the quiet wusli of tho receding tide ; Mr. Hook’s News from ihe 
Missing ; Mr. Hunt’s grand bit of rocky coast, almost metallic-look- 
ing in iXs iron-bound character, jvith the bit of wild surf flying in the 
distance ; those and others have the spirit of sea and land in them — 
they are something beside mere collections of facts. One charac- 
teristic of modern landscape strikes one, however, in considering 
these and other works — namely, that there has been of late some- 
thing like a division of labour in the treatment of landscape, under 
the influence of the desire for realism in modern art. Sea painters 
of the last generation, such as Stanfield, landscape painters pre- 
serving to a certain extent the traditions of the last generation, as 
Mr. Linnell, had a general style which did duty, as it were, all 
round. Stanfield’s sea was a general sea, just as Mr. Cooke’s and 
Mr. Duncan’s have been since; it was rough or it was smooth, but 
always had much the same tones and effects. Now Mr. Hook paints 
with wonderful reality, and a keen perception of the precise power 
of pigments in imitating nature, one aspect of the sea, and one only; 
Mr. Moore paints another, and Mr. Brett another, and each seems 
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to concentrate himself on perfecting his own particular sort of sea ; 
and to a certain extent this is the case also with landscape. The 
danger is, that while intensity is thus gained, breadth and sentiment 
may bo lost, and landscape painting become a mere expression of 
the idiosyncrasies of the painter’s feeling in regard to one aspect of 
nature. On this account it is satisfactory to see such* works as 
those of Mr. Fisher and Mr. Farquharson ; the latter especially 
shows something of the real poetry of landscape in his beautiful 
painting, When Snow the Pasture sheets. Mr. A. Hunt is probably 
the only English landscape painter since Turner who has in the 
same kind of way (we do not say to the same degree) combined 
intensity of offect with truth to nature, and with a total absence 
of mannerism or of devotion to one set of effects. 

We have tried to road between the lines of the Academy exhibi- 
tion a little, to take note of what is coming and going, to consider 
what is the meaning behind the mass of j^cturcs here displayed. 
What is it all for? Well, we feel that those works answer the 
query most satisfactorily which aim at something beyond the repro- 
duction, however brilliantly, of the physical facts of nature. “ Why 
do you make the oak,” said a country fellow to M. Rousseau, as ho 
was painting from nature, “ when it is there and made already ? ” 
And the clown, like Touchstone, spoke more wisely than he was 
aware of. The question is a pregnant one. Wo \vant to have what 
is behind flic oak, what it means to us, in the kind of sense expressed 
in the words of Drummond (whiefti may stand hero with a double 
application), in the fine sonnet wherein he comments on our neglect 
of the inucr meaning “ of this fair volume which we World do call,” 
which has such deep truths for us if we would only read it aright — 

u» 

“Hut silly wo, liko foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with coloured bindings, leaves of gold, 

* Pair dangling ribands, leaping what is best, 

On tho great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold;* 

Or j p perhaps wo stay our minds on ought, 

It is some picture on the margin wrought.” 

Yet the grave and serious text of life may have its coloured margins 
too, its decorative frame-work, • nor lose thereby any of its loftier 
meaning. 


H. Heatiicote Statiiam. 
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Eclogue VIII. — ■PiiAitMACEUTRiA. 

Sing we the song of the shepherds — of Damon and Alphesibocus — 
When with each other they strove, of the grass unmindful, the heifer 
Listened admiring, and even the lynx stood entranced at their singing 
Rivers forgot to run and paused in their devious courses. 

Sing we the song of Damon — of Darnon and Alphesibocus. 

Tollio, whether you scale the crags of the mighty Timavus, 

Or by Illyrian shores thread your way, shall it ever be (riven 
Me of your deeds heroic to sing and the fame of your verses, # ' 

Worthy of Sophocles’ sock, trumpet- ton gued thro’ the universe echo ? 
Oh of my song the beginning, the end — set on foot at your bidding. 
Take I beseech you my lays, and, twined with the conqueror’s laurel, 
Suffer to creep round your brow this wreath of homelier ivy. 

Scarcely the night’s cold shade had fled from the face of the heavens 
And, on the tender blade, the dew to the cattle was sweetest. 

When thus Damon began, on his staff of smooth olive wood leaning : 

Bam. Lucifer rise, and coming the kindly light drive before you. 
Duped by tlie lovo unworthy of Msa, my cruel betrothed one, 

Yainly I cry to the gods — for what boots it to call them to witness? 
Yainly I cry and my soul in death’s last agony outpour. 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mamalian numbers ! 
Mmnalus^home of tho murmuring woods and the whispering pine- 
trees ! 

Maenalus, ever awake to the lovelorn songs of the shepherds — * 

Songs of tho great god Pan — who left not the reed to grow idle. 
Wake, my flute, and with me, givo forth Macsnalian numbers ! 

Nisa to Mopsus is wed ! Oh what may wo lovers not hope for ! 
Griffins with horses already arc matched, and the next generation 
Timorous does will behold with the h«und to the waterside flocking. 
Mopsus, hew wood for the torches — a wife is brought home to your 
bosom ! 

i 

Scatter the nuts ! ’Tis for you that Hesperus CEt’a is leaving ! 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mscnalian numbers ! 
Worthy the wife of the spouse ! while you deem yourself better 
than all men, 

Hating my pipe and my goats and my long beard and rough shaggy 
>> eyebrows, 
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Think you that none of the gods give heed to the sorrows of mortals P 

• Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Masnalian numbers ! 

G athcring the dew-gemmed apples, a child by the side of your mother, 
(I was your guide at tho time) I saw you first in our orchard — 
Scarco, I remember, the second year of my teens I had entered, 
Scarce could I reach the frail boughs from the ground wfth the tips 
of my fingers — 

Saw you — and seeing I fell — oh what dirS illusion held me ! 

Wake, my flute, and with me, give forth Mamalian numbers ! 

Now I know what is Love. For him on tho desolate mountains 
Either did Trnaros or Ithodope bear or the far Garamantes. 

No such boy could bo bom of fair Italian lineage ! 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mamalian numbers ! 
Barbarous Love ! who of old in the blood of her children the mother 
Taught to embrue her hands — but thou too art cruel, oh mother ! 
Cruel, more cruel is she — but the boy is a reprobato urchin, 
Iteprobato urchin tho boy — but thou too art cruel, oh mother ! • 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Moenalian numbers ! 

Now from the sheep let the wolf fly scared and the crabbed old 
oak trees 

Golden apples bring forth and the daffodil flower on the alder, 

And from the tamarisk's bark distil the luminous amber, 

Screech owls with cygnets' compete and Tityrus turn into Orpheus, 
Oipheus in the woods and among tho dolphins Orion. 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mamalian numbers ! 
Whelmed bo the earth and tho air ia mid ocean ! Adieu, oR, ye forest ! 
Into the deep sea waves from the beetling brow of a mountain 
Headlong I cast myself do^h. Take the gift that, dying, I offer. 

Still, my fluto, bo still, and give o'er Mamalian numbers ! " 

So sang Damon ; and now what qpswer made Alphesiboouvt? 
Daughters of Pieris, tell — all things are not given to all «acn. 

* Alpli. Bring forth water, and wind round this alta* a soft 

woollen fillet ; 

Itichest of vervein and strongest of frankincense burn on the altar. 
These bo the magic rites whereby the cold heart of a husband 
Fain would I seek to entrance ! 'Tis but the charm that is wanting. 
Back to his home from the aity, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis. 

Charms have power to draw down tho truant moon from tho heavens ; 
Circe by charms transformed tho trusty band of Ulysses ; 

Crushed by tho force of charms, the cold snake lies dead in the meadow. 
Back to his home from the city, my charms, daw tho wandering 
Daphnis ! 

These three threads round your head with triple colours resplendent 
First I will twine, and then three several times round the feltar 
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Curry your image ; the god delights in numbers unequal. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! • 

Bind, Amaryllis, three true lover’s knots of three several colours, 
Bind, Amaryllis, and say, *1 bind the fetters of Venus.” 

Back to Ms home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

Like as this image of claj* grows hard and the waxen one liquid, 
Under the self-same fire so let my love work upon Daphnis ! 

Sprinkle the cakes and light up the crackling laurel with sulphur, 
Daphnis burns me and I burn this laurel and wish it were Daphnis. 
Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

Daphnis, be such thy desire, as when weary with seeking the bullock, 
Far through the distant groves and the mountain forests the heifer 
Lost near the water’s edge falls flat on the verdurous rushes, 

3falls and forgets that the night is far spent and ’tis time to hie 
homeward. 

Daphnis, be such thy desire, while I lift not a finger to heal thee. 
Back to his homo from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

These are the garments lie left of old — the faithless one — with me, 
Pledges dear of himself, which flow in front of my threshold, 

Earth, I deliver to thee — suclj pledges should bring me my Daphnis. 
Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 1 

These arc the herbs and these are the poisons gathered in Pontus, 
Given me by Moeris himself, — they grorf quite common in Pontus — 
Moeris, I’ve seen by their aid the dead from the charnel house summon, 
Turn himself into a wolf and lie Jiid for days in the forest, 

Or to somo§far distant land transport the obedient harvest. 

Back to* his home from the city, my charms, draw the w r andering‘ 
Daphnis ! 

Bring, Amaryllis, the ashes and into the swift flowing river, 

Cast them over your head, but be sure you look not behind you, 

So will I Daphnis assail, though of gods and of charms he be heed- 
less. o 

Back to his homo from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

See how the quivering flame has laid hold of the 'horns of the altar. 
Now, while I dally, it burst forth unbid — be the sign of good omen ! 
Something is certainly there and Hylax barks on the threshold — 
Shall we believe it ? — Or is it a dream from the brain of a lover ? 
Stay my charms ! From the city he comes — the wandering Daphnis. 

George Osborne Morgan. 
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During the two centuries that followed' I)es Cartes’ death, the 
impossibility of his enterprise became more and more apparent. He 
had tried, as we have seen, to deduce the Evolution of the universe 
from the axioms of geometry. Postulating the facts of magnitude, 
figure, and motion, he undertook with algebra for bis sole instrument 
to explain the activities of matter ; those of inorganic matter lying, 
as he thought, completely within his grasp ; the organic world 
already in great part accessible, and the rest to bo won, if not alto- 
gether by himself, yet surely by the following generation. lie had 
proved the potency of the new mathematics. lie had shown that 
the inexhaustible combinations of the algebraists were capable of 
interpretation as the abstract expression for distinct lines, that is to 
say, for distinct motions — in other words, for distinct activities of 
matter. The complexities of motion, molar or molecular, lie well 
knew to be endless. Put to each of those complexities it was now, 
as he conceived, possible to adjust an equation soluble by the 
methods discovered by previous algebraists, especially by the great 
Victa, and largely extended by Dos Cartes himself. A road was 
opened into the inmost recesses of nature. 

Had lie lived to see the growth of the transcendental calculus 
during the half century that succeeded his death, under the hands of 
AVallis and Iluyghens, followed by Leibnitz, Newton, and the Ber- 
nouillis, his hopes of being able to follow the complexities of physical 
phenomena by algebraic formula) weuld possibly have been strength- 
ened. The higher calculus enormously increased man’s powers of 
•indirect measurement. No cur\o could be found, it was thought, so 
subtle as to evade analysis. The contour of every human counte- 
nance, so it was said, could be expressed by an equation. 

And yet the lapse of time, which brought accessions of strength to 
the calculus, brought also such new revelations of the complexities 
in the workings of nature, that* even so audacious a geometer as Dcs 
Cartes, supposing him to have survived into the eighteenth century, 
might well havo despaired of grasping them in any algebraic syn- 
thesis. Let us examine some of these. 

By an amazing effort of scientific abstraction, Dos Cartes had 
denuded his primary matter, from which ho evolved his universe, of 
all properties except magnitude, figure, and motion. The notions of 
mass, and of density, that* is of the quantity of matter in a given 

(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review of June, 1877. 
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space, had been systematically excluded. Every department of 
space was alike and equally a plenum. A vessel from which air had 
been exhausted was as full as if it had been filled with gold or silver 
coin . 1 Mass, and gravity as one of the symptoms of mass, were 
secondary qualities, derived in ways which he takes care to explain 
in detail. All this was necessary for Des Cartes’ purpose of explain- 
ing the universe by algebra. And if there are any who cannot 
listen to such a schemo with patience, let them ask whether it is so 
far less reasonable than the modern attempts of molecular physicism 
to resuscitate it. We are again asked to imagine space filled with a 
frictionlcss fluid, to suppose that portions of this fluid have become 
“rotational,” and, gaining rigidity by rotation, can be “proved” by 
the latest efforts of hydro-dynamics to be indivisible and indestruc- 
tible. The constitution of matter is again to Lu revealed by equations. 

And again this question recurs, amongst innumerable others, How 
do you propose to “ explain ” gravity ? Des Cartes, as we have seen, 
explained it by the pressure of ethereal particles upon grosser sub- 
stances, due to the difference in the rapidity of their revolutions. The 
ether moving swiftly had greater centrifugal activity than matter. 
Consequently the result was the same as if a direct centripetal force 
had been acting upon matter. Modern science, or say rather 
modern materialism, — for science it is not, — is equal to the occasion. 
But of this hereafter. For the present let usr return to Des Cartes 
and his successors. 

Gravity was the first and most prominent of the facts of matter 
not following as a geometrical deduction from the facts of size, 
figure, and motion, but revealed by the plainest, teaching of the 
muscular sense. As such Newton accepted it. Finding that a given 
space filled with lead required greater effort to lift, or indeed to 
move, whether horizontally or v(jrtically, than the same space filled 
with wood, he was content to say that there was more matter in it. 
It had greater Mass. He troubled himself but little with conjectures 1 
as to the cause of gravity. His famous hypotheses non fuujo was 
specially aimed at tlio Cartesians. Of hypothesis in the truly scien- 
tific sense Newton of course rnado as great a use as every other great 
discoverer. Ifis “Rcguhc Philosophandi,” with which the third 
book of the “ Principia ” opens, show this vory clearly, Make, he 
says, such an induction from the phenomena before you as your 
observations permit ; to this hold provisionally until more accurate 
observations confirm, correct, or refute it. This is the principle on 
which every astronomer proceeds when from a few observations of a 
new carnet he ventures to predict its futuro course. -In this sense of 
the word the whole progress of astronomy, as of all othor science, 


(1) “Principia,” part ii. § 19. 
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has been guided by hypothesis ; for, thus interpreted, it is simply 
generalisation to be tested and corrected by future observation. 

What Newton deprecated, as a purposeless waste of man's scanty 
stock of intellectual force, was the tendency to endless conjecture 
when, from the nature of the case, no- verification was possiblo. 
Antiquaries may go on till doomsday discussing the truth of early 
Roman history or the unity of the Homeric poems. But whore no 
controlling evidence is produced, and probably none is producible, 
such discussions are not fertile in result. If we could get outside 
the sidereal system, and watch the operation of tho ‘ ‘ extra-mundane ' ' 
particles pressing on the ether, we might then perhaps find out how 
the other pressed on solid matter and thus produced the phenomenon 
’ known to us as gravitation. Unfortunately the very ether itself, to 
say nothing of the “ extra-mundane' ' particles, is an unknown sub- 
stance ; invented, some wise men tell us, for the Ramo purposes as a 
geometrical diagram, on account of the frailty of human faculties ; 
but believed in most devoutly by others as the source, indeed almost 
the creator, of the world in which we live and have our being. 

Newton, however, was content to leave the nature of gravitation 
alone. Ilis object was to find out, not whut it was, but how it 
w r orkcd. His discovery consisted in showing that the tendency of a 
falling stone to the ground, of the moon to the earth, and of the 
earth to the sun, were facts of the same kind ; and that, assuming 
this tendency to vary in certain ways at certain distances, the planets 
would move precisely in the way in whicli Kepler many years 
before had shown that they did mow. This was enough fbr Newton. 
He started from the properties of matter as revealed by the common 
senso of man. If an explanation as to their origin, an Objective 
Synthesis in short, could only be found by chimerical and unverifiable 
conjecture, he was content to do without one. Hypotheses imi Jinxit. 

The course of scientific discovery during the eighteenth century 
was not of a kind to encourage any further schemes of the Cartcsiau 
kind. Great results were attained in Physics, in Chemistry, and in 
Biology. But few attempts were made to show' their dependence 
upon a single principle : to frame an Objective Synthesis. Not indeed 
that each of theso sciences was followed in the purely positive spirit. 
The metaphysical stage of thought showed itself everywhere in wild 
and unverifiable conjectures evolved as links to bind the facts of each 
science together. The nascent science of Electricity was encumbered 
w r ith a pair of fluids : Thermology with caloric ; Chemistry with 
phlogiston. A substance was combustible because it had much 
phlogiston, just as opium sent people to sleep because of its dormi- 
tivo virtue. A body was hot because it had much caloric, and this 
caloric sometimes, as in the *case of water raised above boiling point, 
became mysteriously latent. Two isolated conductors affected by 
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the same electricity were found to repel each other, or with different 
electricity to attract each other, ; and light was supposed to bo thrown 
upon this fact by imagining two invisible and impalpable fluids, each 
of which was self-repulsive but attractive of the other. As to 
Biology, few efforts were made, till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to arrive at any large generalisations. Great and valuable 
collections of materials were brought together. But scientific biology 
was impossible till Lavoisier’s researches had disclosed the analogy 
between combustion and respiration. 

Summing up then the state of scientific thought during the cen- 
tury and a half succeeding Dos Cartes’ death, we may describe it as 
one of speciality, and of dispersion of effort. There was a complete 
divorce of science from philosophy ; England being the only country 
where the latter word was still employed in reference to the facts of 
astronomy and physics ; and where the absurd expression, “philoso- 
phical instruments, ” was used of the appliances of the laboratory. 
The phenomena of man and of society were laboriously studied, but 
by a different series of thinkers, and for the most part by methods 
thoroughly alien to those of Newton or Franklin. Certain depart- 
ments of social phenomena, especially those relating to industry, 
were scientifically investigated by the French and English econo- 
mists. Moral phenomena were examined and analysed more or less 
precisely by Hume, Butler, and Georges Leroy. But the subjection 
of the whole sum of human phenomena, individual or social, to 
natural laws, as real and as certain as those of the planetary bodies 
or of chemical combination, was & conception still far distant. 

Enough then had been done in tho eighteenth century to prove 
that the Cartesian attempt to establish an objective synthesis, to 
deduce the phenomena of the world from geometrical axioms by 
algebrafti methods, was an impossible dream. From Des Cartes to 
Leibnitz, and from Leibnitz to Lagrange, the progress of tho 
calculus had been vast ; and yet if confronted with the new revela- 
tions every day increasing of the complexities of nature, inorganic, 
organic, or human, it might well seem insignificant. If such a com- 
paratively simple problem as the mutual gravitations of the sun, 
moon, and eartli strained the powers of analysis to the full, so that 
even yet the assignment of the moon’s future positions w f ith the 
desired accuracy is a matter of tho greatest difficulty ; was it likely 
that the complex activities of electricity, chemistry, and life, should 
yield themselves to algebra, when the simplest clata required for a 
mathematical solution, such for instance as the size, the structure, 
the rapidity of vibration, rotation, or translation of a single mole- 
cule must remain for ever in the domain of conjecture ? 

- Of the few general thinkers who followed the scientific movement 
in the eighteenth century, Diderot was the first to see that the 
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binding influence, the source of Synthesis, must be sought elsewhere 
than in geometry. In the profoundest of his works, his “ Thoughts 
on the Interpretation of Nature,” commenting on the extreme 
difficulty of passing from the abstract (and necessarily unreal) 
postulates of the mathematician to the concrete realities of nature, 
from lines without breadth, rigid bars, frictionless fluids, *&c., to the 
actual facts of the case, Diderot makes the following remark : 
“ Wo are on the brink of a great revolution in science. From the 
tendency I see around mo to the study of Ethics, of Art, of the 
history of nature, and of experimental science, I could almost 
venture to predict that in a hundred years from now there will not 
be three geometers of the highest rank in Europe. This science will 
stop short where the Bcrnouillis, the Eulers, the Maupertuis, the 
Clairauts, the Fontaines, the d’Alemberts, and the Lagranges have 
left it.” This was written in 1754. There have been worse pro- 
phecies than this ; though it would be too much to expect that the 
mathematicians of our time should accept its veracity. 

Diderot goes on to foretell the brilliant future of physical and 
biological science that we all know so well, and yet even here ho is 
tempted to ask the question, After long centuries of observation and 
experiments, how many volumes will bo needed to register the 
results ? And were they all written down for us by the hand of the 
Almighty himself, who would bo able to read tho volume ? 
Would it be easier to understand than the univqrse itself? .... 
Natural science, ho concludes, and he is the last man to be accused 
of narrow utilitarianism, must be limited by human wants. 

From Diderot wo pass, by a natural transition, to the tremendous 
crisis which ended tho eighteenth century. In the midst of this 
earthquake Condorcct, soon to be one of its victims, gave, in his 
immortal Esquire des Pr ogres do HEsprit JTumain , ono of the first- 
indications of the new science, the position of which relatively to 
•tlio rest was destined to supply tho answer to Diderot’s questions. 
Thirty years afterwards Auguste Comte’s discovery of the laws of 
intellectual development constituted the science of Sociology. 

Of the intrinsic importance of that discovery this is not the place 
to speak fully. It was reached under the inspiration of strong social 
sympathies by a mind well stored in every department of science, 
equally versed iif eighteenth century rationalism and in mediaeval 
tradition, and deeply penetrated with the fervour of the revolutionary 
crisis. To such a mind it seemed certain that the only issue of the 
war then as now waging between anarchy and despotism, freethought 
and authority, stagnant order and disorderly progress, lay in sdlence. 

In other regions of thought science had turned the wilderness of 
conflicting opinions and idle hypothesis into a fruitful garden. In 
astronomy, in chemistry, there was no dissociation between free- 
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thought and firm conviction. Without pressure of traditional or 
priestly authority, thore was willing and complete convergence. 
Here, then, lay the solution of the European problem. Politics 
must become a science of observation. To the moral world of man, 
with its complicating passions and aspirings, must be applied that 
search .for natural laws, for uniformities amidst diversities, which 
had already led men to such wonderful results in physics and 
astronomy. 

But for the moment we are less concerned with the social import 
of this discovery than with its logical import, as the corner-stone of 
a now Synthesis of scientific conceptions ; framed on a plan wholly 
different from that of Des Cartes and the Evolutionists, but more 
real, more positive, therefore more fruitful. 

And first let it be noted that the great doctrine on which every 
scientific philosophy must rest. — the truth that all phenomena are 
subject to uniformities of co-cxistencc and succession — became for tho 
first time clearly perceptible. The universality of natural laws is a 
conception which previous centuries could never fully grasp. Even 
Des Cartes had not put forward his. claims for science beyond tho 
region of inorganic nature arid the lower phenomena of biology. 
His scientific Synthesis did not embrace the phenomena of social and 
moral action. These were left to metaphysical handling ; and apart 
from tho few imperfect glimpses gained in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, by llume, Turgot, Condorcet, and Kant, they 
remained in the hands of the metaphysicians till the time of Comte. 
Special departments of human life, legal, constitutional, economical, 
had been investigated in a Positive spirit by his predecessors ; but 
noiy for the first the whole sum of human phenomena was subjected 
to scientific treatment. The shifting phases of Faith, and the con- 
sequenfehanges of political action and institutions, were shown to tako 
place in accordance with definite laws. The highest spiritual aspira- 
tions, disregarded by rationalists, or claimed by theologians as theii 1 
peculiar province, were seen to be normal functions of social man. 
In a word, when Religion became Positive, there remainod no more 
worlds for science to conquer. The work of the future was to tako 
possession, to cultivate, and to build. 

The universality of Natural Law has by this time become a familiar 
word to thinking men. Yet it is placed by mtny upon a vory 
flimsy and uncertain foundation. It is sometimes regarded as a 
deduction from some ulterior principle — “ the Persistence of Force,” 
for instanpe— this principle being itself laid down ad a primary 
axioni the contrary of which is unthinkable. But of most of these 
" unthihkable ” things it has tp be said that the majority of men 
have thought and do still think them. *The Persistence of Force, 
Whether interpreted as tho conservation of Vis Viva or energy, or in 
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the larger sense given to the words by Mr. Herbert Spencer , 1 which 
includes the power by which a body occupies space, is not believed as 
a necessary truth by those, and they are mdny, who believe in the daily 
miracle of Transubstantiation. It is stated to be a self-evident truth 
that matter is indestructible. Yet even Mr. Spencer doubts whether 
Shakespeare himself “ in his poetical anticipations of a timo when all 
things should disappear and ( leave not a wrack behind/ .... was 
not under the influence 99 of a belief directly contrary. Probably 
he was. And probably Shakespeare, if ho had understood from 
Professors Helmholtz or Clerk Maxwell that a molecule of matter 
was nothing but a portion of the universal ether that had somehow 
become rotatory, might have thought it no very impossible conception 
to imagine those rotations gradually or suddenly to cease, and tho 
universe to melt away like a morning mist. 

The universality of natural law, as put forward in the “ Philosophic 
Premiere 99 of Auguste Comte, rests upon no such dubious reasoning as 
this. It is announced as a truth obtained inductively like other 
truths of science. The conception of a permanent Order of Nature 
is, as Comte" has shown, one of which the growth lias been ex- 
tremely slow. Tho origin of it in tho simplest order of phenomena 
can be traced back earlier than theology itself. In the most complex 
phenomena, those of sociology, the conception has only been reached 
in our own time, and is grasped as yet by a very small minority of 
mankind. It rests, and must continue to rest, on observation solely. 
Complete and absolute certainty with regard to it is, and will for 
ever remain, unattainable. Certainly sufficient for the needs of* 
human life has at last been placed within our grasp ; but any 
attempt to deduce it as a corollary of some d priori truth will hut 
weaken its force, by provoking the most facile refutations. Until 
the creation of Sociology had extended the conception of law* to tho 
complexities of human life, it remained incomplete, however strong. 
Henceforth it stands as the chief corner-stone on which tho life of 
the future, stabler and therefore nobler, is to be built up. 

Already, then, we begin to see one startling difference between the 
Synthesis of Comte and the Synthesis of lies Cartes or of tho 
Evolutionists. Comte’s Synthesis is no attempt to deduco an . 
explanation of the phenomena anouud us from one or two elementary 
axioms. The inductive spirit prevails throughout over tho deduc- 
tive. The very foundation of the whole, tho belief in the Univer- , 
sality of Law, is put'forvvard, not as a solf-ovident truth, but as tho 
slow growth of patient observation. 

And what is true of tho foundation is true also of tho saper- 

• 

(1) Mr. II. Spencer's “First Principles," pp. 173—188. 

(2) See “Positive Polity," vol. i. pp. 19 and 334 (English Translation); also vol. iv. 
p. 154. 
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structure. It is frankly admitted that since the conception of 
law implies an Equation, implies therefore precise quantitive measure- 
ment, the ideal perfection 'of a scientific philosophy would be that 
every phenomenon in Nature should bo traceable by deduction, more 
or less prolonged, from one general principle. If in the same way 
in which flic planetary movements can be brought under the law of 
gravitation, so the molecular movements of heat, electricity, chemical 
affinity, and organic growth could all be viewed, together with the 
phenomena of gravitation, as more or less complicated cases of one 
and the same law, then would there be a unity and harmony in 
scientific doctrine to which the Synthesis of Auguste Comte makes 
no pretension whatever. Yet, bo it noted, that even from this very 
visionary Utopia, visionary because framed without regard to man's 
intellectual stature, the highest phenomena of all would be utterly 
excluded. The facts of sensibility, that is to say, the whole spiritual 
world of man, would find no place in it whatever. 

The fact is, however, that, even in the humbler regions of Inor- 
ganic Physics, the hopes of realising the dream of unity are of the 
very faintest. Granted that light, heat, sound, electricity, mag- 
netism, are molecular movements transmutable one into the other ; 
granted that arrested molar movement displays itself as molecular 
movement ; granted that the pressure of a gas is due to the varying 
motion of its molecules impinging on the walls of the vessel that 
contains it ; granted that the rigidity, or space-occupying power of 
matter, is due to the formation of vortices in a frictionless ether, 
each vortex-atom being henceforth indestructible; granted all these 
conceptions to be real, and granted, also, the far greater postulate that 
their equations of motion could be formed and algebraically solved, 
stifi the question recurs, Has one step been made towards accounting 
for the fall of Newton's apple $ To resort to “extra-mundane" 
atoms, which by their pressure on the ether of the universe caused 
pressure and mutual approximation between masses of matter (tha* 
is to say, between those portions of the ether which, by becoming 
rotatory, had lost their repellent character) might be a satisfactory 
explanation to the Hindoo cosmogonists, who rest their world upon 
an elephant and the elephant on a tortoise, and are content to 
inquire no further. But whom else could it satisfy ? The law by 
which gravity w^orks has been explained for us by Newton and his 
predecessors. The ultimate nature of gravity is likely to remain for 
a very long time to come, and, so far as we can yet see, for ever, an 
insoluble mystery. 

Enough has been said to show that in tho Positivo Philosophy no 
attempt is made to describe the universe as an Evolution from one or 
two simple principles. Tho unity of this Philosophy is a unity not 
of Doctrine but of Method. To find fixed relations of co-existence or 
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of succession in every department of phenomena is tlie primary 
object. Sometimes the more special relations established by Induc- 
tion in one department can bo shown to be deduciblo from some 
more general relation in another. Lagrange’s Mecanique Amlytiqne 
is an instance in point. Such an operation, when it can be legiti- 
mately conducted — that is to sav, when it does not ‘depend on 
chimerical and unvcrifiable hypotheses — constitutes a real progress 
in science. But though valuable, it is not* essential to the positivity 
of the speculations ; and the Positive philosopher watches it in 
every case with jealousy, remembering that “ idol of the tribe,” long 
ago pointed out by Bacon, which tempts “ the human understanding 
to suppose a greater degree* of order and equality in things than it 
really finds .” 1 

But if Positivism is content to rest oil the inductions of each 
science, without attempting the task of deducing all the sciences 
from one, how, it will be asked, can there be any question of a 
Scientific Synthesis? Chemistry, Biology, Mathematics, Physics, 
are left as so many independent, disconnected bodies of truth; and 
are we not thus thrown hack again on the interminable dispersion of 
scientific specialities, under which even the scientists themselves are 
beginning to groan, and which the public has long since found 
intolerable ? 

The creation of the science of Sociology supplies the answer. 
Taken in connection with the dependent science of Ethics — that is 
to sav, of the Conduct of Man as member of a society and moulded 
by social tradition — it forms the* most complicated class of phe- 
nomena with which the mind can deal. Like other sciences, it 
consists first and principally of inductions proper to itself. In the 
sum of phenomena visible in societies of the present and past, the 
thinker observes certain general faqts, certain fixed relation^ amidst 
the multiform divergences. These form the inductive body of the 
science. Yet, in pushing his inquiries to their limit, the thinker 
is inevitably led to consider the physical nature of the unit of which 
societies arc made ; and also the physical environment of those 
societies. It needs but little consideration to see this. Such facts 
as fall under the head of climate, fertility of soil, the laws of popu- 
lation, the relation of the sexes .and the comparison of their faculties, 
the comparison of races, the influence of institutions and employ- 
ments on health, and numberless other classes that might be 
named, show how ‘incomplete the science of Sociology must bo if 
severed from biology and physics. Biology, in like manner, dealing 

• 

(1) “ Novum Organum,” Book 1, i*li. xlv. Among tho strange misconceptions of 
Comte’s philosophy to ho found in Mr. Mill’s critic ism, perhaps tho strangest is his 
chargo of exaggerated straining towards Unity. Unity of Method, certainly; but not 
tho unity of the Materialist. 
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with the mutual action and adjustment of Organisms and their 
Environment, presupposes the study of that environment — the study, 
that is, of physics or cosmology. This latter, again, falls naturally 
into the two divisions of the physics of the earth, and the physics 
common to the earth and the solar system. It will be remembered 
that this last distinction, no more than the others, pretends for a 
moment to rest upon any intrinsic difference between the two such 
as would be remarked by # a being of superhuman powers placed out- 
side them. It depends simply upon man’s position and man’s 
faculties. On the Earth man is in a position to observe and to 
experiment upon chemical phenomena, electrical phenomena, thermal 
phenomena, and so on. In the Sim arid in the planets he has very 
limited powers of observing these, and no power whatever of handling 
them by experiment. But, on the other hand, he has in Astronomy 
the immense advantage of being able to study the most general 
class of physical phenomena — those of mechanical motion — undis- 
turbed by friction, by resisting media, or the countless other forces 
which impede its observation on the earth. And, finally, this last 
study brings us hack to that which is the most, perfect type of all 
science, the study of those space-relations which enable us to 
measure magnitude indirectly, so that inaccessible distances, velo- 
cities, or volume, s can be determined precisely by their relation to 
a unit which lies within our reach. 

Surveying once t more this series of scientific conceptions, wo see 
that they have been arranged in the order of their increasing 
generality and decreasing complexity. Sociology is less general 
than Biology, and more complex. It deals with the life not of all 
species, but of a sing! * species. To the complexities proper to 
Biology, it adds those wuich spring from the filiation of successive 
generations. So Biology adds tq the facts of inorganic matter, the 
more complicated facts peculiar to organized matter. Passing to the 
domain of unorganized matter, we find that Chemistry, in like-; 
manner, superadds to those properties common to all substances 
the study of the properties peculiar to special kinds of substance, 
and of tho combinations of two or more of these kinds. And so on 
till we come to the most general relations of all, thoso of Extension 
in space. « 

Here then we have a simple linear scries of seven classes of 
scientific truths, easily apprehended by the mind^ held together by 
logical links of the most natural sort, and in which every great 
scientific conception from the times of the earliest Greek geometers 
to oui* own, finds a fitting place. It will be remarked, however, 
that th<r classification is not one of Beings, Objects, or Substances, 
but rather of Properties, Facts, or Occurrences. Every sensible 
object consists of a group of diverse phenomena, vital, chemical, 
electrical, optical, thermal, mechanical, geometrical, &c. A science 
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in the strict sense of the word, as opposed to mero erudition, is 
formed by abstracting from various objects each class of phenomena 
in turn, and studying the laws or fixed relations that obtain in it. 
The perfection of knowledge would of course be that our measure- 
ment of each class of relations should become so quantitatively 
precise as to enable us to pass back again from the abstract to the 
concrete, and forestall the exact mode in which any complex object 
would behave. But it very rarely happens that we are able to do 
this. In the case of the solar system, where the facts that come 
within our range are almost exclusively facts of mechanics, the 
mutual action of the different bodies composing it can be estimated, 
and the condition of the system on a given day foretold, with very 
great accuracy. Wo have here a rare and exceptional instance in 
which Nature, so to speak, has herself abstracted for us most of the 
complicating conditions which render the study of motion on the 
earth so difficult. But when friction or a resisting medium have to 
bo taken into account, the case is very different. The motion of a 
cannon-ball shot through the air is by no means a matter of pure 
science. Empirical observation must be brought in to correct the cal- 
culations of the geometer. Yet a bullet flying through the air would 
seem to be ono of the simplest of natural objects. Take one of tile 
more complicated, as for instance the state of the weather at any given 
time and place. Of the various conditions which determine weather, 
astronomical, barological, hygrometrical, electrical, thermal, &c\, each 
can be determined with various degrees of precision, separately ; but 
to interpret the congeries of phenomena, or accurately to predict 
them, far surpasses our powers. “ Storm warnings,” says a recent 
writer in Nature , “ arc not founded on laws that can be distinctly 
stated. . . . They depend to some extent upon practical expeMencc, 
which, like that of the shepherd^ and sailor, cannot easily be com- 
municated to others. . . . After a century of research by men of 
tho greatest eminence — mathematicians, ^physicists, meteorologists — 
wo cannot tell why the air presses heavier at tenVclock than at four 
q’ clock.” And if this is so with inorganic bodies, is it likely to be 
otherwise with such far more complicated objects as living bodies, or 
organized societies ? 

What is called Descriptive* Science, therefore, finds no place in the 
Positive Synthesis, except so far as the materials afforded by it may 
be needed for the study of each group of abstract laws. The purpose 
of the Synthesis s being to penetrate tho mind with the conception of 
the uniform Order of Nature, it is evident that the description of'* 
any one concrete object, such as a crystal, a state of weather, an 
animal, a nation, &c., will not forward that purpose. • What is 
wanted is the analysis of each object into the various phenomena, 
activities, properties, forces, which, taken together, compose it ; and 
then the discovery of the uniformities which aro found to exist in 

u 2 
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each group of phenomena as observed in this object and in any 
others. A lump of gold, a mass of air, the blood in the arteries of 
the brain, have the commotf property of gravitating. From the 
observation of "these gravitating phenomena we construct the 
abstract science of gravitation. They all have certain thermal pro- 
perties, certain luminous qualities. From searching into these and* 
countless other substances which also exhibit the like, we discover 
the uniformities which constitute the abstract sciences of light and 
heat. The passage back again from the abstract to the concrete, 
from the uniformities in each group of abstracted phenomena to the 
complex of phenomena of different kinds which we call a Thing or 
concrete Object, is possible, as we have seen in astronomy, but very 
rarely possible elsewhere. 

It will be noted that this distinction rests not upon any absolute 
difference in the nature of tho things to be studied, but upon the 
nature and extent of human powers of investigation. It was said 
once of the Deity that he gcometrizes. If we were as gods, we 
might do the same. If we had been there to see when tho founda- 
tions of the world were laid ; if, to use modern language, we could 
have observed the moment when the motionless ether began to rotate, 
and thus to form vortex-atoms ; if we could measure the rotatory 
velocity of these, the shapes which they assume, the groups which 
they form, the vibrations of each atom separately, and of the group 
as a whole, their translations to and fro, the frequency and the force 
of their collisions ; and if, having carefully observed and measured 
all these separately, our deductive powers were great enough to 
construct the equations of all these complicated motions, then perhaps 
we might have been in a position to consider why gold is yellow, 
and silver white ; and we might have looked forward then to a time, 
some thousands of years lienee, Ayhen we should lind out why the 
fowls of the air and the herbs of the field bring forth after their 
kind. But these powers of exploration failing us, all attempts to « 
explain the ultimate properties of objects either resolve themselves 
into learned repetitions of the thing to be explained, as when opium 
is said to send to sleep owing to its dormitke influence, or involve 
the assumption and clever manipulations of chimerical hypotheses 
which can never be brought to the test* of fact, and lend themselves 
to any and every use that it is sought to make of them. 

The Positive Synthesis then is no encyclopaedia of knowledge. 
There are numberless brandies of concrete and practical knowledge, 

% as mechanical engineering, geology, natural history, medicine, law, 
politics, t&c., which may be left each to be studied by the vurious 
classes whom they concern w ith the degree of detail that may be 
needed in each case. It has already been said that from these 
practical studies, carried on by men previously well-trained in the 
whole range of scientific method, fresh light will continually be thrown 
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upon tho Positive Synthesis. The purpose of that Synthesis, it cannot 
be repeated too often, is to present such a clear conception of the 
Order of the World as may suffice for the ‘development of man’s powers 
and for the guidance of his life. This is needed not for this or for that 
section of society, but for all citizens of whatever class, of either sex. 
it is not the acquisition of knowledge that is the essential thing 
here, but the implanting of method ; the # impression upon the mind 
and on the whole nature, by a connected course of teaching, of two 
things : first, of the existence of a Universal Order in every depart- 
ment of thought and observation ; secondly, of the greater range 
within which this Order can be modified, as we pass gradually from 
the simpler and the more general phenomena to tho more complex 
and more speciaj ; from the facts of astronomy to those of biology ; 
from the facts of biology to those of human life and conduct. 

It will be remarked that each science consists of two classes of laws ; 
first, of Inductions gained by observation and generalisation in its 
own special domain ; these being controlled, secondly, by Deductions 
from the more general and more simple sciences that precede it. This 
controlling influence is partly logical ; partly, that is to ( say, an influ- 
ence of method; partly it is one of scientific result. A rational study 
of Physics in all its branches presupposes, both on account of the train- 
ing given to tho mind, and on account of tho result to be obtained, 
the study of the laws of Space and Motion ; Chemistry, in like manner, 
presupposes Physics ; Biology again is impossible without both Physics 
and Chemistry ; Sociology, to those who would go beneath the surface, 
implies both the methods and the* leading results of the foregoing ; 
and Morals, or the scientific study of human conduct, implies in 
addition to these, a knowledge of the laws of social filiation. But 
tho prevalent tendency to exaggerate the deductive influence of the 
more general, and, so to speak, ro&rscr, science over the mofc special, 
to deduce, that is to say, physical phenomena, as Des Cartes and the 
molecular physicists have endeavoured, from mathematical, chemistry 
from physical, biological from chemical, and so on — has been 
generalised by Comte under the very pregnant title of Materialism ; 
Spiritualism being the name given to tho converse error of attending 
exclusively to the phenomena of the more special science, ignoring 
tho methods and results of thfc more general, on which it depends. A 
physicist exaggerating the influence on his science of mathematical 
truth illustrates *the first error ; ono who should ignore it, as was to 
soihe extent Faraday’s case, exemplifies tho second. A very simple 
instance of materialism, or exaggerated deduction in physics, would be 
the following.. Mariotto and Boyle, early in the last century, discovered 
a mathematical law according to which the volume of gaseS, at equal 
temperatures, depended on their pressure. Relying on tho principle 
that equal mechanical foreo would produce equal effects, *it might be 
supposed that a continuance of the pressure would continue to 
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produce the same decrease in tlie volume. But observation shows 
that this is not the case. “ The law of Boyle is not perfectly ful- 
filled by any actual gas. . / . When a gas is near its point of 
condensation its density increases more rapidly than the pressure .” 1 
Again, it might have been thought that an extremely simple mathe- 
matical law could have been formulated to express the way in which# 
the volume of a liquid will diminish with diminishing temperature. 

A pound of water at boiling point fills a certain space ; lower the tem- 
perature a degree, the volume diminishes ; a degree lower, the ratio 
of diminution is still apparently the same ; and relying on the broad 
principle that heat is a motion of molecular repulsion, the observer 
might suppose that a simple arithmetical law would enable him to 
predict the result of a yet further diminution. But no such very 
simple law is discoverable ; and, strange to say, when the water falls 
to the diminution ceases altogether. Lower th° temperature 

a degree further, the water instead of contracting expands. There 
is no crystallization, no turning into ice, no visible molecular change, 
the water is water still; but from that point onwards cold continues 
to expand it until the freezing point is reached, and it attains at a 
bound a volume considerably larger tlian that with which it started. 
Those are facts which no deductive process, resting on general 
principles of mechanics, could have enabled us to predict. Any 
such predictions substituted for direct observation and experiment 
would have been justly described as crude. In Comte’s phrase they 
would be materialistic. 

Of similar crudeness visibly ift applications of physics and 
chemistry to biological phenomena the history of recent thought is 
full. Early in the last century Bocrhaavo founded the great school 
of medicine based on the application of mechanics to physiology. 

“ He supposed that the adaptation of the calibre of the vessels to 
the size of the globules of the animal fluids was the principle which 
regulated tho circulation of the humours, their separation from the * 
blood in the different organs of secretion, as well as the morbid con- 
gestion of tho blood in d< fluxions, tumours and inflammations ; so that 
in the treatment of disease all the efforts of the physician were to 
be directed to the establishment of this mechanical equilibrium /’ 2 
This is biological materialism. Wc haW) had plenty of it in our time: 
explanations of nervous phenomena hv electricity, explanations of 
life by disquisitions on the character of tho chemical elements of 
^ organized bodies, and so on. Nor have the opposite spiritualistic 
errors been absent. But for the moment these are in abeyance. 

Apply Comte’s extended sense of tho word Mateijialism to the 
celebrated! controversy of our time, whether men and animals are 
automata. “ Animals/’ says Professor Huxley, “ aro conscious 

(1) Clerk Maxwell, “ Theory of Ileat,” p. 29. 

• (2) Penny Cydopcedia, Art. Bocrhaare. 
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automata.” 1 Orthodoxy starts at the words. But orthodoxy apart, 
the common sense of men suspects either a gigantic error in fact, 
or else a strange diversion of words from their common meaning. 
Let us see if this is so. 

The word Automaton has a well-defined and commonly accepted 
gleaning. It is used of a machine so constructed as to imitate 
actions of men or animals. Yaucanson, in the last century, con- 
structed a flute-playing figure, described by D’Alembert. It un- 
doubtedly played upon the flute. IL forced air from its mouth 
against the opening, the lips by opening more or less widely produced 
different octaves, the tones a\ ere regulated by the fingers. If the 
question is asked us, llow does the machine differ from a living 
flute-player? our first simple answer is that the one lives and the 
other docs not. And if pressed to explain a little further, we go 
on to say that the machine is moved by a coiled spring, which acts 
upon levers; while the flute of the living player is managed by 
masses of soft substance called muscular tissue capable of contract- 
ing and relaxing under the influence of anol her kind of substance 
called nerve- tissue. Now the activities of a coiled spring and those 
of the simplest living substance arc so extremely different, that 
for the purposes of language and of thought it is found very con- 
venient to distinguish them. Many other activities of an intor- 
mediato degree of complexity, as those of chemistry for instance, lie 
between them. It is inconvenient and far-fetched to endeavour to 
describe chemical action in terms of mechanical action. And the 
degrees of vital activity are many, and their extremes wide apart. 
Before comparing the activity of an automaton with that of a dog 
or man, would it not be wiser to compare it with that of a plant or 
of a jelly-fish ? The characteristics of tlie simplest living Thing 
are, Its inter-action with the wo/ld around it, its growth, and its 
producing after its kind. In every living cell, animal and vegetal, 
wc find a species of protoplasm with an apparent power of self- 
motion for which we have no other word than spontaneous. We 
cannot imitate this protoplasm by any process of synthetic chemistry, 
though we have tried very hard to do so. Much less will any 
mechanical combination imitate it. 

Yet this is the very lowest stage of the vital hierarchy. As we 
go higher wo find this spontaneity assuming very complex and 
curious forms. Growth, for instance, is a most umnechanical pheno- 
menon when we ‘look at it closely. The plant producing after its 
kind is exceedingly unlike anything done by a coiled spring. 9 
From plants wc pass to the higher animals, and find thermo, along 
with these wonderful facts of growth and reproduction, and so 
on, certain muscular actions of ants, bees, and the like, extremely 
different from anything we have seen in Yaucanson’s flute-player; 

(1) Soe Fortnightly Review , Novembor, 1874, p. 577. 
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and finally we come to still more remarkable doings of dogs, 
elephants and men, for which, most men think, and I am common- 
place enough to agree with them, that the word automaton , suggestive 
as it is of Vaucanson and Mr. Maskelyne’s Psycho, is perhaps the 
most ill-chosen word that could have been found in the language. 
The vital spontaneity has assumed here extremely complex shapes ; 
but in its primitive protoplasm it is quite hard enough for the 
mechanician to explain or imitate. 

What, then? Do you deny the existence of natural laws in the 
phenomena of living bodies? Assuredly not. But a “law” for 
me is no expression of an outsido reality. It is an expression of an 
altogether human fact. It is simply the perception on man’s part, 
more or less perfect, of regularity in the midst of irregularity, of 
unity amidst plurality. I see before me a thousand triangles, and I 
could easily construct a thousand or a million, none of which shall 
have the same shape. But in one thing they all agree ; viz., that 
their three angles are equal to two right angles. That perception of 
unity amidst divergence is what I call a law. Passing from these 
simple geometrical facts through the less simple facts of physics and 
chemistry 1o the still more complex facts of living bodies, I find 
here, amidst amazing divergences of all sorts, certain uniformities, 
certain facts, universally prevalent, of inter-action with the environ- 
ment, and growth, and death, and reproduction ; and to these and 
others, I give the name of biological laws. They seem to mo very dif- 
ferent from mechanical laws, therefore 1 give them a different name. 

And if to all this it be said — Y<?s, but if we only knew everything 
about it, we should sec a great deal more than that, unity amidst 
diversity of which you speak ; wc should see that each of the 
diversities had also its ra ^on tPrfrc, and was dependent upon some 
play or other of molecular forces, ^ultimately resolving itself into a 
motion or' motions of the universal ether; I should give way at once. 
No one can deny that if man were God, he might very possibly 
know everything, past, present, and to come. All that can be main- 
tained is that for this purpose his faculties, which are at present 
human, must bccomo divine or semi-divino. If we were as gods we 
should see, perhaps, and be able to render a geometrical account of the 
numerous atomic forces, in both lines, of Shakespeare’s parentage, 
which resulted in an organism capable of producing Hamlet. You 
may call this organism an automaton it you will, just as the Calvinist 
speaks of man as “ clay in the hands of the potter.” But I see little 
use in such a strained application of the word. It seems to me to 
resolve itself finally into a repetition of the old Theology in terms 
of Atheism. 1 

• 

(1) It mny be well to say that I do not accuse Professor Huxley cither of Theism or 
Atheism ; understanding him, like myself, to disavow either. I only wish to point out 
* it seems to me that consistency leads. 
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It may help to illustrate the difference between tho Positivo 
method and that recrudescence of metaphysics which is now passing 
current for science under very distinguished names, to contrast 
Comte’s mode of presenting biological truth with some of the 
favourite modern speculations on the same subject. 

I believe Comte to have been the first thinker who seized, amidst 
all the manifold phenomena of living bodjes, the one fundamental 
fact, that life consisted in the constant action and reaction, tending 
to adjustment, between Organism and Environment 1 — (“ conciliation 
permanente entre la spontnneite interieure et les fatalitescxterieures”). 

Comte makes no attempt to account for the origin of life. We 
know with what remarkable zeal such attempts have been made of 
late years. The final result, however, so far, has been that such 
eminent physicists as Helmholtz have been obliged to resort to the 
singular hypothesis that the germs of life have been deposited on our 
planet by a meteor. Such a conjecture, though it again recalls 
Hindoo cosmogony, placing the world on an elephant and the 
elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on nothing, at any rate 
expresses the conviction which has forced itself even on those who are 
most keen in the attempt to evolve the universe from a nebula, that 
the study ol* vital phenomena cannot be treated as a mere corollary 
of chemical sciences. He this difference objective, i.c. dependent on 
some radical distinction in the phenomena themselves, or be it merely 
subjective, i.c. dependent on the greater complexity of the phenomena, 
and the limitations of human faculties, so that the mind is incompe- 
tent, from its own infirmity, to deduce the facts of life from the 
laws of chemistry and physics, this may remain for a time in doubt; 
it in no way affects tho practical conclusion, that biology must 
remain a separate science. Comte’s linear classification of the 
sciences remains utterly unaltered bf the discovery, should it prove 
to he one, that the gradations of transition from *onc science to 
afiolher arc imperceptible. Granted that in the intense heat of 
Sirius all the elements turn out to be decomposed into hydrogen, 
still, for terrestrial beings, tho distinctions of chemical science and 
chemical methods would stand unchanged. To treat chemistry as 

a corollaiy of any of the other physical sciences, would ho just as 

• 

(1) Mr. Herbert Spain r, in vol. i. p. 76 of his J) to logy, throwing doubt on tho 
initiative of Comic in this matter, represents him as speaking of this harmony between 
tho organism and tho or environment simply as one among tho conditions 

essential to life. But Comto’s words are, even in tho passage quoted by Mr. Spencer, 

11 la condition fondamcnlale do la vie” (rhilosu/Jiir 1'osiliir , i ol. iii. p. ‘289, 1st ed.). 
Only a few lines before, Comto bad been criticising Jlichat’s definition of lifi (tho 
antagonism of the organism and its surroundings), on tho precise ground that.it sup- 
pressed “l’un des deux elemens inseparables dont l' harmonic const i tut' n tins a ircmenttV idee 
gdnerale de vie” But thceo words art) not quoted by Mr. Spencer. In pa go 301 Comte 
specially explains tho meaning attached to the word Milieu , as including not merely 
tho circumambient fluid, but %i C ensemble total des circonstances extcricurcs , d'un genre 
quel-con que , necehsaiics u Texistcncc de chaquo orgunisine determine.” 
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impossible as it is now. Human action and observation are limitod 
to a range of heat far lower than that of the sun ; and in the sola** 
heat at least these elements remain undccomposed. So, even should* 
it prove ultimately to be the case that as the result of chemical com- 
binations, the lowest forms of life arise, biology would none the 
less be mado up of distinct inductions of its own, though resting oil 
the foundation of the universally applicable truths of physics and 
chemistry. 

Gravitation acts on the blood or on the sap exactly as on the waters 
of a river; so with the laws of electricity, of heat, or of chemical 
action. It is the way in which all these are combined in a living 
organism that makes the difference. Granted that the lowest 
organisms were producible in a laboratory, yet the higher are not ; 
any claim to the contrary being justly classed with spiritualist 
■miracles. According to received theories of evolution these higher 
forms have taken many hundreds of millions of years to evolve out 
of the lower. These millions of years, like the heat of Sirius, are 
things with which wc cannot easily come into any sort of menial 
contact. Hut at any rate they imply the admission of what for 
human purposes is the all-important fact, that these various forms 
of life within a period .sufficient 7 */ tony to cover the history of human society, 
are permanent or very nearly so. If it takes a million of years to 
evolve a species (i.c. to produce by natural selection a variety so dis- 
tinct as to be infertile or to produce infertile offspring with the parent 
stock), then it follows that within a hundred thousand, or at any 
rate within fifty or twenty thousand years, species may be practically 
regarded as permanent. Now, considering that we are not thirty 
centuries distant from Homer or King David, five hundred or even 
two ljundrod centuries seems a very fair margin to allow for the 
extension of our sympathies alul interests. And if this be called 
Utilitarian — a word which when used reproachfully, implies, I 
suppose, too strong a sense of immediate practical utility, — I fetir 
Positivism must submit to the imputation. 

But let us consider iho matter a little further. The scientific 
world has been in a state of strange excitement since the appearance 
of Mr. Darwin’s book on the Origin of Species. We are told that 
the Newton or the Kepler of the science of life has at last appeared. 

A new intellectual era is supposed tc have begun. Natural selection, 
or tho survival of the fittest, is applied as a master-key to unravel all 
manner -of problems, not biological merely, but social and moral ques- 
tions -of every kind. Even chemistry acknowledges the influence. 
Various elementary substances arc supposed in some past period to 
hfrvo existed in competition with each other, and tho fittest to have 
survived- 

Tho notion of the gradual Transmutation of Species, by a passage 
from the simpler to tho more complex, is of course, as Mr. Darwin 
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has taken such care to explain, very much older than his book. It 
was worked out with extreme care, for instance, by Lamarck at the 
beginning of the century . 1 But in England the strength of theo- 
• logical prejudices was too great, till the century was half over, to 
admit of its being popularly canvassed. The consequence is that the 
name of Darwin has been commonly attached to a conception which 
docs not in reality belong to it. The specialty of Mr. Darwin was 
in suggesting, not the fact that species were transformed, but the 
particular way in which the transformation has taken place; namely, 
by the competition of crowded generations for subsistence, and the 
survival of the varieties best adapted to the environment. 

The extreme modesty with which this hypothesis was put forward 
by its author, the candour with which the obvious objections to it 
were acknowledged, the undoubted reality of tlie alleged source of 
modification, and above all the Valuable and truly positive researches 
into the actual laws of heredity which have been associated with it, 
were such as to take the sting from all adverse criticism. It is the 
amazing confidence with which, not by Mr. Darwin, but by his ad- 
vocates, the modest hypothesis has been inflated into a scientific 
doctrine, that invites attack. In Professor Haeckel's “Anthropo- 
genic,”- which is recognised as one of the most authoritative exposi- 
tions of the subject, there is no trace of doubt or hesitation. The 
correspondence between the two records upon which the doctrine 
rests, the Embryonic record, and the Geologic record* is boldly stated 
to be so perfect that nothing but theological blindness or hardness of 
heart can resist the obvious conclusion. The enormous gaps and 
discrepancies in tin’s correspondence, if not absolutely ignored, were 
passed over with the most astounding levity. Many of the stages in 
embryonic life have in the course of countless generations cotjio to 
coalesce, wo are told. Or again, the animals corresponding to a 
certain stage have been very much altered by the struggle for exist- 
ence so as to be unrecognisable. Or finally, the geologic record is 
“ imperfect.” Imperfect, indeed, it is — how imperfect is hardly ever 
realised by the popular audiences before whom this frail hypo thesis 
is propounded as a now gospel. Take this one single instance, 
amongst countless others. 

Much time is spent by Professor Haeckel on the description of the 
Amphioxus or lancelet ,' 3 the lowest of the vertebrates, and distinguished 
from all others by being headless. Its similitude to an embryonic 

(1) Tho threo principles worked out with such vigour and mastery of detail by 
Laumrck in his “ Philosophic Zuologiquc,” were (1) that organic structures increase with 
use, and diminish by disuse j (2) thut changes in the environment load to tho merdhsed 
use of cortain structures, the diminished use of others ; (3) that tho resultant modifica- 
tions bccomo fixed in the organism by heredity. 

(2) Leipsic, 1874. . 

(3) “ Next to Man,” Professor Ilaeckel observes, H Amphioxus is the most interesting 
of all vertebrates: das inter essanteste alter ivirbclthierc !" Man. ought to be very 
grateful that the first place is still reserved for him. 
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condition of Ascidians, marks the nearest point of contact between 
the vertebrate and invertebrate domains. It has been classed as a 
fish ; but with perfect truth Professor Haeckel says, that in any sound 
system of classification, the distance between Amphioxus and the 
lowest Fish is greater than that between the lowest fish and Mail. 
Here then wo have a series of three equidistant terms, Man, Fish, 
Lancelot. Of the innumerable orders, genera, and species that can 
bo interpolated between the two first terms, every one has some 
knowledge. It is possible to construct a more or less perfect linear 
series from man through the apes, and hall'- apes, to the marsupials 
and monotremes, thence to certain reptiles and amphibia, which shall 
load down very gradually to the fish. Even here the series, with all 
the help of geology, is excessively imperfect ; and it becomes desirable, 
as (Jomtc long ago pointed out, to construct certain artificial types 
so as to fill the interval. Of this privilege Professor Haeckel largely 
avails himself . 1 

But of the equidistant period between the fisli and the lancelct 
what have wo to say ? Even if we regard the lamprey and other 
cyclostomous fishes as stretching a plank over the enormous gulf, 
yet these have a cranial cavity with a brain to fill it, and clearly 
defined organs of sight, smell, and hearing. They have also a heart 
with two chambers and blood with rod corpuscles. The lancelct has 
none of these things. Between the lancelct and the lamprey there is 
no trace extant of any intermediate link. The millions of years, or 
rather, as Professor llaeckel would imply, the hundreds of millions, 
required for the transition, by survival of tho fittest, between the 
brainless vertebrate and the lowest that have brains, hearts, and eyes, 
hove left not the faintest sign. Nay, there is the best reason for 
supposing that all tho records have long ago disappeared. For 
the lancelct, like most of il£ supposed successors, had no bony 
parts capable of survival as fossils. Wo have then a gap in 
Evolution of at least a million centuries. Now a million of centuries 
is a long time. It is possible that things may have happened in it 
that arc not dreamt of in tho Darwinian philosophy. 

It is needless to say that tho attitude of Positivism to Darwinism is 

(I) It may be remarked that these artificial typos as suggested by Comte were of corn so 
purely subjective. Tho fundamental error ft'f Professor Haeckel lies in attributing to 
them with such unhesitating confidence objective existence. Of the twenty-two terms 
in hid linear scries, from Man to Protoplasm, some, as, for instance, the Protamnion 
(No. 10), have not even a near relation, either now alive, or* discoverable in the geologic 
record. liaeekel evolves it, however, and endows it with objective existence, without a 
moment’s hesitation. Similarly he invents a new species of inarticulate Ape-men (Alali 
or Uithccanthropoids) between the higher apos and ourselves. It is with this us with 
so liiuivy of tho hypotheses of the physicists : usoful very often as subjective artifices, 
they becomo mischievous and misguiding when treated as external realities. They pro- 
pagate, amongst other things, a stupendously exaggerated estimate of the scope of 
human faculties. In this way they populariso science for tho moment, but ultimately 
discredit it and retard its progress. A clever Jesuit, for instance, could hardly wish for 
flaore pleasant sport than to dissect them. 
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not one of adverse argument To attempt to disprovo wliat is alleged 
to have happened a million years or a million of centuries ago, tho 
evidence on either side being none, or of the scantiest, would be as 
bold a task as to refute the Athanasian creed, or the latest theory as 
1o the authorship of Homer. The transmutation of species was 
always regarded by Comte as an open question ; though, consider- 
ing that such transmutation takes place in periods of such length 
that relatively to human (fas tin ten it may be regarded as equivalent to 
permanence, the definition of tho particular mode in which it may 
have taken place was regarded by him as a problem wholly beyond 
the scope of human powers. But for Lamarck, tlie author of the 
first systematic theory of evolution, ho entertained always the most 
sincere respect. And lie would have recognised, so much I think is 
certain, the value of certain indirect results of the vortex of con- 
troversy raised by thtf recent revival of Evolutionism in the Dar- 
winian phase. In the first place Mr. Darwin’s profound and truly 
positive researches into the laws of vital heredity, researches wholly 
separable from any hypothesis as to the origin of life or of species, 
would assuredly not have boon undervalued by a thinker who had 
invariably, in his “ later” as well as earlier writings, indicated this as 
one of the most fertile regions of future biological research. And in 
the second place, it is not uninteresting to note that the extreme 
Evolutionists, in their zeal to construct man’s genealogical tree, have 
practically brought again into use the linear modp of expressing 
the scale of life, as opposed to classification “in three dimensions,” 
which Comte is regarded as so beniglfted for having failed to adopt. 
The criticisms of Mr. Herbert Spencer and others on this point fail of 
their mark, from entirely misapprehending the purpose which thp 
classification of animals, or, indeed, of anything else, was intended to 
serve. Classification, Comte considered, was made for man, not man 
for classification. The scale or hierarchy of living beings is no 
expression of an objective reality : it is a powerful logical instru- . 
ment for explaining the structure of tho more complex beings, by 
examining analogous beings or structures that are less complex. 
And as the mind is so constructed that the act of comparison involves 
the presentation in sequence, and not simultaneously, of the things to 
be compared, classification is necmarily> in tho last resort, linear. 
Comte was as well aware as his critics of the necessity of the pre- 
liminary process of arranging groups according to natural affinities, 
without regard to linear sequence. But tho final result, when the 
instrument, thus prepared, is to perform its logical function of com- 
parative reasoning, is to range the objects of enquiry in the linear 
sequence of increasing or diminishing complexity. It may "well 
happen that the terms of the series may differ considerably in different 
problems. When Embryology is the dominant question, as it is' likely 
to be for a long time with those who regard the question of the 
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origin of species as of overwhelming importance, the series will be 
like Haeckel’s, passing from ape to lemur, thence to kangaroo and 
platypus, and so bn to reptile, amphibian and fish ; omitting all the 
quadrupeds with which we are most familiar ; omitting also the 
whole provinco of birds, as side-growths, branching off from the 
main stock in divergent directions. When the object is to trace 
the increasing complexities of brain-structure, and this on the whole 
will ultimately be considered a more important purpose, seeing that 
increase of brain-complexity implies increase of life, more multiform 
relations, that is to say, with the environment, then a series will be 
formed, such as Professor Owen has long since put forward, though 
the excitement of the recent search for origins has thrown it for a time 
into the shade. The familiar series Beast, Bird, Reptile, Fish, still 
remains a “ natural ” scries for many of the most important purposes 
for which series are needed ; the heart, the luag^,, the hot blood, and 
the highly stimulated bra in -life of the bird, bringing it near the 
mammalian none the loss that its evolution from the reptile a million 
centuries ago may have been different from our own. A truer con- 
ception of tlio association of Man with the higher animals than is 
yet commonly dreamt of will one day he realised. Hunting them 
to death no longer, and substituting for the vivisection of them when 
drugged, agonised, or mutilated, their ririaspection in the full in- 
tegrity of their life and motion, and thus concentrating upon their 
study the full powers of our reason, kindled then by sympathy, as it 
is now stunted by indifference, — we shall find it of the greatest 
importance to examine the degrees in which tlioir life approximates 
to our own. From the series constructed with that purpose it is 
probable that the dog and the horse will not be omitted, and that 
Ainphioxus will cease so be looked on as the “most interesting 
of ail the vertebrates.’' t 

Enough has been said to illustrate the fundamental differences 
between the Positive and the Evolutionist modes of regarding 
biological science. I have dwelt upon them, because they illustrate 
more clearly perhaps than instances drawn from other departments 
of knowledge, the contrast between the Objective and the Subjective 
Synthesis. If I am right, the Objective Synthesis, the attempt to 
conceive the past and present of .the universe, is a contradiction in 
terms : a dream, a chimera. The Subjective Synthesis, an orderly 
grouping of our knowledge in ne t rer or more distant relation to 
human destinies, largely and broadly conceived, is alone possible. 
Supposing for a moment that it bo otherwise, and that the choice 
between the two be open to us, it is no doubt strictly consistent with 
the more ambitious scheme to concentrate more attention on the long 
past than on the momentary present, on tho billions of geologic 
years than on the paltry thousands of human history, on the immen- 
sity of sidereal hosts than on the second-rate satellite of a second-rate 
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star, itself perhaps a satellite. The marvel is that any should. 1 come 
to think that such speculations bring them farther forward on their 
way. Grant your “space of four dimensions,” 1 there remains out- 
side it one of five, and yet another and another. Grant your 
matter resolved into vortices of ether, yot outside the ether you have 
to postulate your storm of ultra-mundane particles, and outside them 
again yet another storm. Grant Cypher for your denominator, and 
what matters it how little or how great you!r numerator be ? In the 
presence of infinity a thousand years are as one day. The tower of 
Babel is no nearer the sky-roof than the lowliest cottage. 

We are now in a position to answer the question asked at the 
beginning of tho previous article: What is the relation of Positivism 
to Evolutionism ? Both claim to be based upon the realities of 
science, on the laws of nature. Both endeavour to group those 
realities together, and to present them to the mind as a coherent 
whole. Both recognize that science, apart from its technical and 
practical applications, misses its highest aim till it rises above the 
labyrinth of incoherent specialities. In what then do they differ? 

The first answer must be, that while to Positivists tho first question 
is, flow things are? the first question for Evolutionists is, How did 
they become ? Each school asks the other question also, but it is 
in tho relative importance attributed to them that the difference lies. 
Tho Positivist begins his researches by trying to form a just measure 
of man’s intellectual stature. Having done that, he sees that the 
problem of the Evolutionists is essentially insoluble. To show how 
all living forms sprang from the simplest form, is only a special ease 
of that general attempt to deduce all complicated things from a few 
simple things, which was first made on so gigantic a scale by Bos 
Cartes, and which in his powerful hands so utterly broke down. Our 
deductive faculties arc simply unequal to the task. A demigod’s 
would hardly suffice. Eor man to attempt it, implies recurrence to 
hypotheses as unreal as tire fictions of the primeval creeds. 

Therefore the Positivist does what seems to him possible. He 
arranges the phenomena of nature in groups according to their 

(1) Professors Tait and Balfour not merely regard tho conception of Space of four 
Dimensions with much complacency (sco Unseen Universe, p. 220), hut go on to say, 
with entirely irresistible logic, that outsijc this space of four dimensions there may be 
another space of five dimensions, and so on ad injinitum. They go on to suggest that 
these wero the heavens into which St. Paul was lifted in bis vision ; only that as “ tho 
notion of fonr dimension s*wouId have boon totally unintelligible to any one eighteen 
hundred years ;igo,” ho was ablo to give very little in tho way of definite description of 
them. Most of us, I fear, aro still eighteen hundred years behindhand in this respect. 
This treatise illustrates very significantly how readily all those super-scientific hypo- 
theses may lend th ora selves to the service of theological orthodoxy. But it will surely 
occur to those who aro considering tho question of disestablishing tho Church, to doubt 
whether the study of tho Catholic mysteries should ho disendowed for tho benefit of 
demonstrations that space has four dimensions, and that the two ends of a straight line 
will ultimately meet. 
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degree of generality and complexity, the more simple and more 
general being placed at one end of the series, the more special and 
complex at the other. Each of these groups is studied separately — 
has its own distinct inductions. But each of the more special groups 
is also subject to the deductions from all the more general that pre- 
cede it. The molecules of the brain obey the law of gravitation. 

In this way the rival claims of deduction and induction are 
balanced. The all-por vailing influences of Astronomy and Chemistry 
are fully recognised, but the danger of explaining Life by Chemistry, 
and Conduct by Medicine is avoided. It will thus be soen that in 
tho positive Synthesis, contrary to the commonly accepted prejudice, of 
the two great intellectual procedures, induction, and not deduction, 
holds the more important place. It is by induction, not by deduc- 
tion, that we reach the greatest and most necessary of all modern 
truths, the universal prevalence of Law. And, in fact, essential as 
the combination of both may be, it is by induction that the most subtle 
and difficult truths of each science are first discovered. Even in 
mathematics, where deduction is easiest, this has been far more 
frequently the case than is usually thought . 1 

In the two highest and most complex branches of scientific inquiry, 
the laws of Social Existence, and of Individual Conduct, the danger of 
giving too great prominence to deduction becomes very much greater. 
This is conspicuously seen in the mode in which the social science, 
the existence of which since Comte’s time it has been impossible to 
deny, is commonly bandied. An overweening amount of attention 
is given to the earlier, as compared with the later, history of our race. 
Strange to say, it is where the data are fewest and obscurest that the 
unwillingness to concede the title of science is least. Tho word 

I u * # # 

Anthropology is practically limited to the study of men of the 
tertiaty or quaternary periodg. The laws of mental and social 
development during the last three thousand years, where materials 
for forming a sound judgment aro really at hand, are still very com- 
monly regarded as lying outside the pale of science, and as belonging 
to tho domain of literature. 

It need hardly be said (bat so for as these primeval facts are within 
the range of scientific observation, and are not merely used as pegs 
on which to hang the tissues of individual conjecture, the Positive 
historian eagerly accepts and studies them. If Evolution means the 
early life of an animal or a nation, then, for as w r e may have data 
for studying that early life, the Positivist 'is an Evolutionist. 
Embryology has always been a part of Positive science. The wholo 
science of Sociology, as Comte conceived it^ rests upon the notion of 
development. Progress, in his view, was the advance from tho 

• 

(1) A signal instance of this is found in Wallis’? “ Arithmeticn InBnitorum,” where 
the inductive method of research is frankly avowed and followed. 
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simple and incoherent to the complex and harmonious. 1 But the 
Positive study of Evolution always stops short of ultimate origins. 
The limitations of our faculties and of our means of observation inter- 
pose insuperable obstacles. The origin of matter, the origin- of 
spocios, — -these things are like the authorship of Ilomer’s poems: 
wo have not the necessary documents for forming an opinion. 

Therefore the Positive sociologist, while not neglecting the frag- 
mentary materials that reach him from earlier epochs, yet seeks the * 
main body of his materials in the social world that is known to us, 
not in the social world that is comparatively unkribwn. But what 
tempts the Evolutionist into the obscurer field is the desire to treat 
sociology exclusively by biological methods, ignoring or throwing 
into the shade the inductions whi4fc specially belong to it. 

And the resultant mischief is the greater, that Materialism, using 
this word in the sense above indicated, of overstrained deduction, 
leads to a neglect of the subtler and more fruitful means of observa- 
tion. For let it be noted, as the phenomena become more complex, 
so do the means of observation increase. We have far more ways of 
observing terrestrial phenomena than celestial. Tn the most com- 
plicated of terrestrial phenomena, those of life, in addition to the 
methods used in physics, the method of Comparison first assumes its 
full measure. Tn sociology the method of Filiation superadds itself 
to this. In morals, that is to say the study of human life as the 
resultant of long ages of social tradition, there comes in over and 
above all the rest, the method of Sympathy. It is not every one to 
whom it is given to observe a moral* fact. As one man has an ear 
for tones, and another an eye for colour, so some have, and some 
have not, the responsive delicacy of feeling which alone can enable 
them to perceive the subtler shades of Character and Conduct. In 
the future as in the past, in the f ft urc more than in the piM, the 
noblest though! s will come to men by Inspiration. 

• To resume. The three closely- connected intellectual features of 
the Positive Synthesis are : — First, the precedence given to inductive 
over deductive reasoning, to such a point that the primary law on 
which the whole depends, the universality of the Order of Nature, is 
regarded as an inductive result. Secondly, the Synthesis is Relative 
in a double sense — relative to» human needs largely and broadly 
conceived, relative to human faculties, of which, as compared' with 
other philosophies, the estimate formed by Positivism is more modest,' 
and, wo tffink, more true. Finally, it is Subjective, not Objective ; it 
is no picture of the universe, but only of the relations of the universe 
to human life. * 

It may be said, no doubt, that it is perfectly competent for Evolu- 

(I) See, amongst innumerable other passigos which might be cited, (< Positive 
Polity,* 1 vol. iii. p. 8, English Translation. 

VOL. XXII. N.S. 
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tionists to follow a similar course ; to make Man their final object, and 
in the general arrangement of their inquiries, to follow practically 
the linear arrangement introduced by Comte . 1 It is no doubt com- 
petent for Evolutionists to devote themselves to the particular branch 
of the differentiating tree on which man is situated. But there is 
nothing, it would seem, in the principle specially compelling them 
to take this course. It is idiosyncrasy, tradition, or habit that 
determines whether more*attention shall be devoted to our own solar 
system than to others, to our own planet than to its fellow-wan- 
derers, to things that have life than to things that have not, to verte- 
brate lifo than to invertebrate, to mammals than to fishes, to man 
than to other mammals, to the history of man in the last three thou- 
sand years than to the primitive tribes of glacial epochs, to the 
supreme social and religious problems of our own time than to 
minute inquiries into Early English constitutions. 

But for the Positivist these relative values are graduated by the 
very principle of his Synthesis, lie is no obscurantist, llo does not 
deny the lesser lights because the greater exceed them in glory. 
The intellect is not with him, as in Egyptian or Jesuit theocracy, 
the slave of the heart. But though not the slave, it is assuredly the 
free ministering servant. The most complex intellectual questions 
of our time are also the questions of tlio greatest moral urgency. 
Good citizenship is compatible with philosophy of every school; but 
of the Positive Synthesis in its full maturity it is the direct logical 
consequence. 

The character of the Subjective Synthesis is summed up in Comte’s 
enlarged definition of the word Logic : “ the combined action of feel- 
ings, images, and signs, inspiring the conceptions adapted to our 
requirements, moral, intellects d, or physical.” It follows from this 
that the conduct of human lifo the crowning problem, the central 
object of research. It follows that researches which lie outside 
human destinies, and which have no relation to human powers, aws 
spontaneously abandoned. But round this central problem the great 
results of thirty centuries of thought group themselves naturally. 
Every intellectual energy is taxed, every method elaborated iu the 
simpler investigations of the world around us is called into play. 
And, like each of the preliminary studies, the study of human life 
evokes methods of its own, in which within the range defined by our 
rigorous yet merciful destiny, thought is widened ^by imagination and 
kindled by passionate ardour for the ennoblement of Man. 

J. H. Bridges. 

(1) &30, for instance, the programme to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “Systematic Philo- 
sophy,” vrhero the arrangoment is thus : First Principles, Cosmology, (indicated, but 
left vacant), Biology, Psychology, Sociology, Morals. This is very nearly Comte’s 
arrangement; tho First Principles answering to the Philosophic Premiere (“ Positive 
Polity,” vol. iv. p. 164) and the Thcoric Cerebrate, occupying tho place of Psychology 
though not treated as a separate science. 



ON THU NEW PLAN OF SELECTING AND TRAINING 
CIVIL SERVANTS FOR INDIA. 

Tin*: conditions regulating the entrance of civil servants into the 
judical and fiscal service of India are not only of great interest to 
the future administration of our Indian possessions, but are also of 
much importance to the educated youth of this country, who are 
entitled to enter the Civil Service of India by a free competition. It 
is not too much to say that the high character of the competitive 
examination has already modified the education of the middle classes 
of this country, and that any material changes in it must produce a 
serious effect for good or for evil, both in our schools and colleges. 
Under the existing system some thirty or forty Indian Civil Service 
appointments are annually given, and from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty candidates compete for them. They may do so at 
any age between seventeen and twenty-one, and at any of thd four 
examinations during that period. The subjects of examination are 
such as can ho acquired in our public schools. But as schools vary 
considerably in the relative importance which they attach to certain 
branches of education, considerable latitude is given to candidates in 
the selection of subjects, which include classics, English, modern 
languages, mathematics, natural science, and ‘moral philosophy. 
In the working out of the examination, classics and mathematics are 
favoured by marks. The very able committee which regulated the 
scheme of examination laid it down as a principle that they framed 
it with “an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of the Uhitcd 
Kingdom, and all places of liberal # cducation. ” • 

The successful candidates have now to undergo two years of 
•probation before going to India. During this time their general 
education is supposed to be ended, and they have to qualify them- 
selves in political economy, law (English, Roman, Anglo-Indian, 
Hindu, and Mohammedan), history and geography of India, and 
Oriental languages. If they pass satisfactory examinations in these 
subjects, and retain a good character, they receive at the rate of 
£100 for each of their two years of probation, and go out to India 
about twenty-two or tweniy-two-and-a-half years of age. 

That is the present system ; but from July of next year it is to be 
altered. The minimum of age of competition remains at seventeen 
as before, but tho maximum age is to bo reduced from twenty-pno to 
nineteen, and the two years of probation may bo spent wherever tho 
successful candidate likes *at bis own cost ; but if he select a uni- 
versity approved by the Secretary of State, ho is to receive £150 
a year. Practically, however, the changes are twofold. 

i 2 
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1. Reduction of tlio maximum age from twenty -one to nineteen. 

2. University attendance during probation. 

Now, to do Lord Salisbury justice, lie lias not made these changes 
hastily or without full consideration. lie recollected that this was 
more an Indian than an English question, and he, in the first place, 
corresponded with the Civil Service Commissioners and the two 
English universities, and then forwarded that correspondence to the 
governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in April, 1875. These 
governments circulated the correspondence among their representa- 
tive Civil servants in the presidencies, and as a result, if we add to 
them the governors, members of council, and judges, one hundred 
and ten persons in India reported on the subject. With those 
reports fully before them, the Secretary of State and his council, in 
February, 1876, resolved upon the changes above described. 

Let me take the reduction of age from twenty-one to nineteen 
first into consideration. It is clear such a serious change should not 
have been made without a preponderating — T would almost say 
overwhelming — amount of evidence in its favour. Lord Salisbury 
admits that the opinion in India is divided on the subject ; his words 
are: “ Thirty-three arc in* favour of raising the age; twenty-seven 
in favour of lowering it.” But this statement gives a very inaccu- 
rate view of the case, for not only docs it omit allusion to the large 
number who preferred the existing age of twenty-one, and reported 
against any alterations, but it does not include the opinions of all 
tlie hundred and ton reporters in the Blue Book. They may be 
classed as follows : — <• 

41 reporters were in favour of twenty-one as the maximum age. 

41 reporters thought the maximum should he twenty- two or up- 
wards. 

18 reporters were in favour of tw enty as the maximum age. 

15 reporters were in favour of nineteen as the maximum. 

All this, no doubt, coincides with Lord Salisbury’s statement; 
that the opinion iu India is divided, but, as I have shown, it is 
divided into tw'o very unequal parts — that is, ninety-five reporters 
arc against reducing the age to nineteen, and only fifteen arc in 
its favour. Now' with the overwhelming evidence against the course, 
so far as Indian opinion went, whal evidence in England had Lord 
♦Salisbury to justify him in making such an important, reduction 
of age ? 

The Civil Service Commissioners w r erc consulted, and they gave 
the most cogent reasons why no reduction of tlio maximum ago from 
twenty-ono to nineteen should be attempted. But Lord Salisbury 
says the universities are in favour of the reduction. He has given 
na proof of this. There are ten universities in the country, ond he 
consulted Only tw r o, Oxford and Cambridge. Dean Liddell, writing 
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on the part of Oxford, advocated the reduction, though Professor 
Jowett strongly protested against this view. But in the Cambridge 
letter from the Vice-Chancellor, no opinion at all is given in favour 
of the change, and the other eight universities were not consulted. 

And so the sum of the evidence in favour of reducing the maxi- 
mum from twenty-one years of age to nineteen is, that fifteen 
Indian officials are in favour of it, and one university ; whilo 
opposed to the adoption of nineteen as a maximum are ninety-five 
Indian officials and the Civil Service Commissioners, and nine of 
the ten universities gave no opinion on the subject. 

Lord Salisbury and his council, then, must have acted from an 
inner conviction, and not from external evidence. Indian opinion 
was overwhelmingly against the reduction to a maximum of nineteen 
years of age, but Lord Salisbury and a distinguished member of 
his council, Sir Ilenry Maine, were strongly in its favour. In fact, 
the latter claims the reduction of age as his plan, for he says, t( I 
frankly own L would reduce the age to nineteen if I had my own 
way.” And Lord Salisbury himself, in his first minute on the sub- 
ject, rests his opinion “ on the plan advocated by the University of 
Oxford and Sir Henry Maine, rather than on that of Dr. Jowett and 
Lord Northbrook.” In fact, the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford himself, Lord Salisbury, leans to the councils of Oxford and 
one of its professors, also a member of his council, against the 
opinion of ninety-five Indian officers, who try to pull the Secretary 
of State, Lord Salisbury, in another direction. 

India was no doubt strongly against the reduction of age, but 
then Oxford was in its favour, so Oxford was deemed wise aud India 
foolish, and the reduction of age was determined. The reasons 
which guided Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maino no doubt 
appeared very cogent to them. They had high, perhaps exaggerated, 
opinions of the benefit of Oxford education, with its professed moral 
Responsibility for students and its discipline. They, saw that Oxford 
and Cambridge candidates for the Civil Service were decreasing, and 
they attributed this to the fact that as students only entered these 
universities at eighteen or nineteen, they could not obtain their 
degrees and compete with success before twenty-one. To raise the 
age to twenty-two, as it once w*as, when students from these univer- 
sities were very successful, had the disadvantage of sending out men • 
at an advanced period of life to India. But by lowering the age 
to nineteen, probationers, if they could not have university training 
befpro competition, could have it afterwards. The value of this sub- 
sequent training was enhanced in their eyes as a means of removing 
probationers from the perils of London. It was not sufficient to 
reply that the Civil Servico Commissioners have never, in a single 
instance, had to refuse a certificate from any deterioration of cha- 
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ractor acquired by a London residence, for the theoretical perils 
appeared greater than the practical immunity of danger established 
by a long experience. It is true that Oxford and Cambridge have 
been of late sending fewer men to the Indian competition, but the 
Scotch and Irish universities, either directly, or conjoined with 
special training, have not failed in their supply, because their 
students enter at seventeen instead of nineteen as at the English 
universities, and thus they are able to give them a sound general 
university training, which ought to precede competition and not 
come after it. 

The error into which Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maine have 
fallen by reducing the age, is the conviction that no other course 
would be suitable to the English universities. Previous to 18GG, 
when the age was twenty-two, Oxford and Cambridge supplied no 
less than two-fifths of the competing candidates. The reduction of 
the maximum age to twenty-one gave a great premium to the special 
preparers, just as the present reduction to nineteen will do still more 
effectually. From 1870 to 1874, the universities have directly sent 
forty-four of the successful candidates, though only fifteen of them 
have been from Oxford and Cambridge.. It would have been easy 
to have raised this university contingent without altering tho 
existing maximum of age, by the simple device of giving five 
hundred or one thousand marks to all candidates who possessed 
degrees in arts. It is quite true that this would have obliged them 
to take degrees in our English universities by twenty-one, but that 
sort of compulsion is what the legislature has recently attempted to 
enforce by adopting Mr. Trevelyan’s clause in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Pill, and by the amendment of Mr. Gregory — lost only by a 
majority of four — in favour of a two years’ curriculum for P.A. All 
the advantages of university association might thus have been secured, 
without monopoly to any university, and by the retention of the 
obviously sound and universally recognised academic principle that; 
university culture should precede and not follow technical instruction. 
But the new regulations dislocate all our ideas of school and college 
education, and in the end will benefit no one but the special trainers. 

I will return to tlio general evils attending this reduction, 
especially in relation to other universities, hut now I desire further 
• to examine the evidence in the Blue Book. The most important 
question after that of age was whether, during the, years of probation, 
tho successful candidates should be associated in their further studies, 
and if so whether they should be associated at a special school or, at 
the universities. In regard to the desir&bleness of association, the 
evidence was most decided, and in favour of it being at a university 
the balance of evidence was also strong. The statistics on the 
subject wifi bo found fairly summed up in a table in* the Governor- 
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General's report, page 238 of this Blue Book. It may suffice to 
state that sixty-one reporters wore in favour of association at the 
universities, and only fourteen advocated a special college. But, on 
the other hand, as only fifteen desired to reduce the maximum ago 
of competition to nineteen, the great preponderance of opinion is 
that tho study of the probationers after successful competition should 
be limited to technical subjects, and that they should not mix 
general with technical education. On this* point tho opinions of the 
Indian civil servants are very emphatic. Of one hundred and ten 
reporters, only nine attach much value to the universities as a place 
of general education, while one hundred and one arc in favour of a 
purely technical education, which the large majority think tho 
universities would give, although a minority would have more faith in 
getting it in special technical colleges. 80 , putting into one sentence 
tho testimony of tho Blue Book, there is a vastly preponderating 
evidence against reducing the age from twenty-one to nineteen as 
has been dono by the Secretary of State, and thcro is a practical 
unanimity of opinion in favour of using the universities as places for 
the technical education of probationers. 

If the technical training of probationers at universities were 
deemed of such paramount importance, it might still have been 
adopted without reduction of the ago of competition. Then all 
universities would still have participated in their education. The 
Scotch and Irish universities might, as before, have played their 
part in the general education of candidates before competition, and 
the two years of probation might have been spent at English univer- 
sities ; for Lord Salisbury frankly acknowledges that his now system 
will not succeed in sending out civil servants to India much earlier 
than formerly ; in fact, in Lord Salisbury's own words tho new and 
the old plan “contemplate that candidates should leavo for Iiidia at 
the same age as now." 

* In its original conception the scheme was no doubt similar to that 
discussed, and rejected as impolitic, by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in their letter of the 3rd August, 1804. At that time it was 
proposed to send probationers to a single college, either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, where they might receive the benefits of association and 
technical education for their ^future calling. Tho Commissioners 
admit that this might produce an esprit do corps such as was fostered 
at Hailcybury, but that this, acquired by a practical isolation from the 
general university work, would give the probationers little benefit of 
a university association. This abandoned plan of 1864 still seems 
to be at the bottom of Lord Salisbury’s new changes. I\ut as 
the Commissioners then foretold, it would be impossible to select 
a single college, for the jealousy of tho other colleges would defeat 
such a plan, and it would bo equally impossible to* select a single 
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university, with the other nine universities left out in the cold. 
They all recollected that the Civil Service of India was promised to 
be opened up in such a manner that — “No part of the kingdom and 
no class of schools should exclusively furnish civil servants to India, 
and with an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of the United 
Kingdom and all places of liberal education/* These conditions are 
so wise and fair that, though tho original purpose of Lord Salisbury 
probably was to limit the training to a single college in Oxford, the 
notion has been abandoned, at least nominally, and now all univer- 
sities and colleges are invited to co-operate in the training of proba- 
tioners. Yet this is practically impossible under the new conditions. 
Wo may assume by the experience of the past, that the great majority 
of tho successful candidates will be close on the maximum ago of 
nineteen, for age tells in a keen intellectual competition, just as weight 
does in a boat race. Doubtless, a few clever boys will be immaturely 
forced at younger ages. Forty probationers yearly, or eighty during 
the two years of probation, will be the supply for which tho ten 
universities of the kingdom are to organize schemes of technical 
instruction. *If the co-operation were general, we may assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge would, from their superior resources, get 
forty, or one-half of the probationers, and that the remaining forty 
might be scattered about the other universities at the rate of four to 
five for each. But even in the case of Cambridge and Oxford, each 
with twenty men distributed through their numerous colleges, how 
are the esprit do corps and the benefits of association to be fostered ? 
The probationers, under such a* system, might acquire university 
feeling, but they could not enjoy the old Hailcybury advantages of 
being brought into close personal contact. But no doubt any one 
university, if it specially demote itself to the work with adequate 
resources, may secure a practical monopoly of technical training. 
Oxford has already appointed four readers, in Jlindostance and 
Persian, in Telcgu, in Indian history, and in Indian law, and ha* 
made tlicir salaries a charge on the university chest. Its enterprise 
will doubtless be crowned with success, and we may assume that it 
will certainly attract at least forty out of tho eighty probationers. 
If Cambridge follow suit by the aid of its poorer university chest 
wc may credit it with securing at least twenty of tho remainder. 
Tho remaining twenty may be scattered through the other eight 
universities. But in them no professoriate of special Indian subjects 
could be organized for three or four students in each. Ilencc Lord 
Salisbury would bo fully justified in refusing to sanction them as 
placesifor study, and thus he throws all probationers upon Oxford and 
Cambridge, and renders illusory the promise “ to deal fairly by all 
parts of tho United Kingdom, and all plates of education.” 

Association, after probation, is only possible under a monopoly 
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conferred on a single university. The general co-operation* of all 
universities would defeat the purposes of the change by disassociation. 
Practically the scheme will work in favour of Oxford only, as always 
has been intended. I do not, however, believe that Oxford will succeed 
in keeping a permanent hold on these probationers. The bribe of 
£150 a year is not sufficient for at least a pleasant university life in 
Oxford, which at a moderate computation will cost £200. Nor do 
I believe that Oxford students can ultimately compete with the pro- 
bationers ivho choose to continue under special preparation in London 
with the view to earn tlio money prizes of the examinations. If 
London boat Oxford, as is quite possible, in these prizes, the bribe of 
£150 will break down, and Oxford training will bo loss and less 
sought for. The other universities arc practically driven out of the 
field by the new system, and need not be discussed. I also dis- 
believe in these probationers, alien to the ordinary studies of Oxford, 
bonefitting much by the discipline of the colleges ; while, with a 
secure future before them in the way of income, which they may 
discount for the pleasures of the present, they will be sadly tempted 
by the sharks of money-lenders who infest our higher universities. 

The policy of devoting £12,000 a year of Indian money for aiding 
the education of young men for the Civil Service, is in itself very 
doubtful. liy lowering the age to a maximum of nineteen, the 
public service undoubtedly will get imperfectly educated youths, but 
still that is no reason why their education should ho completed at 
the public expense. In all other professions, parents, and not the 
public, are responsible for training their children in technical know- 
ledge. And generally the ordinary professions hold out far less 
certain conditions of success than the Indian Civil Service. When 
a young engineer succeeds in competition for the Indian College 
at Cooper’s Hill, ho has still to pay for his technical education at 
that institution. Hut when the Civil Service probationer, usually 
trim son of more wealthy parents than the class which supplies men 
to the department of public works, is stimulated to go to Oxford 
or Cambridge, he must carry with liim £150 a year of public money, 
in order to bribe these wealthy universities to provide for him a 
technical instruction. 

There is much in residence at Oxford and Cambridge to benefit 
students in a social point of view, and to give a top-dressing to . 
their manners, hut, as Lord Northbrook aptly points out, they are 
not the only agencies at work : 

“ For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 1 

The experiment is a ne\v one, and its result uncertain, in regard 
to a system of special training which must have th6 effect of 
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separating these civil servants from ordinary academical students. 
Even Sir Henry Maine admits that the education of the proba- 
tioners cannot bo academic, but must be specially fitted for the 
future vocation of the future judicial and fiscal administrator of our 
Indian Empire. In support of this view I have already stated that 
Indian opinion is all but unanimous. The successful candidates are not 
to go to the universities for general but simply for technical education. 
As Lord Macaulay put it iii 1 854, “ The general education should pre- 
cede the special education .which must qualify the civil servant to dis- 
patch the business of his cutchery.” Yet, in spite of a practical una- 
nimity on this point, there is all through the official correspondence a 
hazy sort of notion that the universities may combine both general 
and technical education, and send out candidates to India with 
academic culture, as testified by a degree, llow would this work? 
It is admitted that two years are fully required for the special 
technical education of the probationers. These two years, and more 
if required, at private cost, are to bo spent at universities in the 
hope that a degree of some sort would be taken. If the degree 
were to be a B.A., one year would be required to enable him to pass 
moderations alone, and then only a single year would be left for 
technical work, on the supposition, which is not probable, that he 
could take his degree ill two years. In the Scotch universities he 
could not do so under three years. The new scheme does enable a 
man to stay at a university without pay for a year and a half longer 
in order to take a degree, but we may assume that this, except 
in the most rare instances, will be inoperative, for it would throw 
the probationer back in the service and act injuriously on his future 
prospects and pension. Of course all the universities may abandon 
their old traditions and grai -f a technical degree without evidence 
of general culture. But this wovld be to establish a suicidal prece- 
dent and break down the main difference between a university and 
a mere technical school. Not even Oxford, which has hid high for the 
£12,000 a year of public money, dare make such a proposal. What 
will follow ? Certainly a clamour will arise for a change in thocharactor 
of the examination for candidates to the Civil Service. It would ho 
difficult for an ordinary boy of seventeen to nineteen to pass the present 
scheme of examination, and therefore it may have to be modified to 
a limited extent by the Commissioners. The effect of the change will 
undoubtedly bo to sacrifice a year of bright boyhood at school, and 
place the intending candidate under special preparation, at the 
low age of fifteen or sixteen. It is obvious enough that mathematics, 
pure qnd mixed, mental science, and higher English literature, can 
only be acquired as an effort of memory, but not as mental discipline 
by future candidates of an immature age. 4 There will be no lack of 
candidates; as some apprehend, because the ago for competition being 
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lower than in other branches of tho public service, many will 
make a first shot at the high prize of an Indian Civil Service 
appointment, because if they fail, they can go on to other competi- 
tions. But the disappointments of failure will be keen when public 
schools find that boys direct from them fail, as they surely will. 
The public schools and tho universities will then demand that the 
examinations should be assimilated to those for university scholar- 
ships, and if this agitation succeed, the broa<l and catholic system of 
education would be narrowed to the ordinary curriculum of Eton, 
Harrow and Rugby. This is not a danger lor the present, because 
the Civil Service Commissioners ire still able, backed as they are by 
tho force of public opinion, to prevent it, hut it is a danger of the 
future, against which the public must be very jealous to preservo 
the privileges which they now possess, and which have broadened 
the conception of education to a great degree throughout the king- 
dom. Still, another consequence may happen which will tend to 
lessen the danger. The candidates, already admirably prepared 
by a special training for competition, will go up and win scholar- 
ships in the colleges at Oxford, where they arc to pass their futuro 
probation. This will lead, in the future, as it already has in tho 
past, to a collision between llicm and the collegiate authorities. For 
these scholarships are intended to promote academic training, and 
they will be won by men who are to receive purely technical instruc- 
tion. Oxford may then find that it lias made a bad bargain, and may 
loosen itself from the connection which it has coveted and secured. 

I now return to a consideration of'the general injurious effects of 
the changes which have been made. The first effect of the change 
will intensify the apprehended evils w hich it w r as framed to avoid. 
The main object was to prevent young men of eighteen to twenty-tw T o 
from being corrupted by residence in ilie metropolis. As a fact? they 
were not corrupted, hut the fears that they might be were great. 
The effect of the change is to sow the seeds of corruption at an earlier 
age, for the youths must come to London for a special training, or 
course of cramming, tw r o or three years earlier, and before they have 
acquired habits of self-control. Of course I am aware that the 
masters of public schools think that they can send candidates direct 
for competition under the new regulations, hut Lord Salisbury 
secs the future more clearly when he admits that there is no use 
combatting special framing*, for lie says, “ Crammers must in the 
long run win and remain masters of the'field,” not only against the 
public schools, but also against tho universities. If this be true, his 
scheme delivers over tho youths of the country to these crammers at 
a tender age, with no solid foundation of learning acquired either at 
public schools or universities. Tho second effect of the change is, 
that it practically destroys tho co-operation of the Scotch tad Irish 
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universities in favour of a monopoly of tho English universities, 
and practically of Oxford alone. 1 have shown that this is against 
the principles of free competition, on which the scheme was originally 
arranged by Lord Macaulay and his coadjutors. At the same time it 
is thoroughly detrimental to tho Indian service, which ought to be 
recruited from all parts of the United Kingdom. Scotland and 
Ireland, in proportion to population, have hitherto been more 
successful than England in the supply of successful candidates. In 
tho nineteen years ending 1871, Scotland supplied eighty-nine, 
Ireland ono hundred and fifty-six, England three hundred and fifty. 
According to population, Scotland should have sent fifty, and Ireland 
only seventy-seven. The Scotch universities, in proportion to popu- 
lation, have hitherto trained twice and a half as many successful 
candidates as the English universities: indeed, they have supplied 
up to 187(3, ninetv-soven out of the nine hundred and two successful 
candidates, or one-tenth of the whole. Yet the Scotch universities 
are obliged to throw up the sponge, and acknowledge that they can he 
of no further use under the new regulations. Hut what does Lord 
Salisbury say as to the past ? 4< It was undoubted that most of 

tho great men to whom the Indian Empire was owing were 
Scotchmen, and that the Scotch universities had done a noble 
and splendid work in preparing the civil servants for the adminis- 
tration of India,.” Then why, in the face of a universal testi- 
mony that the present system has answered well, change it for 
a scheme which must shut out Scotland from future co-operation 
in Indian administration. TheP early ago of competition renders it 
impossible for the Scotch universities to prepare students for it, or to 
take part in the technical training, after competition. Oxford alone 
can succeed. But this is not < he only evil. , The new scheme favours 
tho rich as against the poor candidates. Formerly Scotchmen, with 
a view to the Civil Service, could, in spite of their poverty, acquire a 
sound academic .training at their universities. But Scotland pos- 
sesses no Etous or Itugbys, and cannot pay the high fees for a long 
course of special preparation, which Lord Salisbury admits will bo 
essential for future success in competition. So the poor in Scot- 
land will in future bo shut out by the rich in England. The past 
history of India, as recited by Lord Salisbury himself, points to this 
as a deplorable mistake. 

The agitation which led to these changes was quo of public schools 
and universities against tho training of crammers. Now what is 
“ cramming,” as interpreted by the experience of the Civil Servico 
Commissioners ? Tho latter have given abundant proof that no 
special trainer succeeds by teaching many subjects superficially, but 
only by instructing in a few thoroughly' Yet that is the highest 
object of 1 all true education. Cramming, as an art, is chiefly sue- 
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cessful owing to two conditions : firstly, because the youths sfibjcct 
to it arc not only willing but anxious to bo taught ; and, secondly, 
because tho teacher knows the best method of teaching them. Lord 
Salisbury admits this when he says, “ The crammers have succeeded 
in distancing all competitors simply by the excellence of their 
work.” Hence the original grounds for the agitation have been 
proved to be wholly baseless. 

Yet in spite of Lord Salisbury’s own. statements, and the opinion 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, who toll us that the existing 
system is working admirably, the new regulations take effect next 
year. They cannot fail to be prejudicial to the Indian Empire as 
well as to education in this country. They will inevitably have the 
effect of removing boys from school at a very early age. School life 
and school association are certainly as important to a future career 
as the association of probationers at Oxford. The latter might have 
boon secured, as ninety-five of the one hundred and ten Indian wit- 
nesses intimated, without lowering the age of competition to nine- 
teen. Hut I contend that there was no need even for this change, 
for the civil servants of India, sent out under open competition, 
have not failed to give proofs of competency ijjid fitness. They 
have been trained in London, not to a narrow academic but to a 
many-sided life and experience. Thus, in addition to the advantage 
of being trained near the courts of law, they have acquired habits 
of independence and self-control which have stood them in good 
stead in their isolated posts ill India. Dangers as to this mQde of 
training have been asserted, but are, disproved by the testimony of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and by Indian experience of the 
success of the men who have gone out under this system. The 
former have no doubt on the subject, for they say, “Further reflec- 
tion and observation have tended to # confirm the Commissioners in 
the belief that with young men who have already given the best 
possible proof of steadiness and self-control by success in an arduous 
competition, a system under which they arc left free to choose for 
themselves the place and manner of their studies, is a better prepara- 
tion for the perfect liberty which they arc so soon to enjoy in India 
than any supervision that the discipline of a college could supply.” 
A discussion on this subject is, .however, pending in the House of 
Commons, and perhaps new arguments fur the serious changes made 
by the new regulations will be adduced ; but in the debate of last year 
the only novel argument for transferring tho probationers from 
London to Oxford, which the Under Secretary for India deigned to 
use, w r as that the water-supply of London was very bad, and ^that 
probationers might get better water in Oxford — a statement even 
questionable in point of fact. • This airy jauntiness of treatment is surely 
misplaced when the great interests of our Indian Empire are concerned. 

Lyon Playfair. 



A NEW POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 

It is probable that the true significance of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Birmingham has been seized by the great majority of those who are 
interested in the matter. The exceptions are certain persons who, 
having previously constructed out of their inner consciousness the 
theory of a deeply laid conspiracy between a statesman out of 
employment and Radicals in search of a leader, now profess disappoint- 
ment because the Birmingham meetings have not fulfilled these 
somewhat absurd anticipations. According to some of these false 
prophets, Mr. Gladstone was formally to announce his adhesion to 
the views of the Liberation Society, and was i o bo invited to put 
himself at the head of the advanced Liberals, who were to take the 
opportunity of finally severing themselves from Lord llartington and 
his colleagues. Of course nothing of the kind took placo ; Mr. Glad- 
stone delivered a great speech on the Eastern Question, aud no 
attempt was made to commit him to any public expression of opinion 
on the general poKcy of the Liberal party. The new federation was 
formed, and a constitution adopted which expressly precludes any- 
thing like a formal programme, since the only qualification required 
from its members is that they shall be representatives freely chosen 
by the popular \oto of all Liberals in their respective districts. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to conceal the fact that it is 
the confident expectation of th'e promoters of the new organization 
that it will result in greater definiteness being given to the aims and 
olyects of the party, and that Mr. Gladstone’s presence and support 
has raised the hopes of all who are interested in its success. The 
ex-leader of tho Liberal party? and the most popular statesman of 
our time, lias expressed his cordial sympathy with the efforts of 
those who arc striving to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the Liberal 
cause ; and lie lias frankly admitted the claims of the Radicals — the 
men who are in earnest — to recognition and fair consideration in the 
party councils. After this we may hope at least that the persistent 
efforts of some, who call themselves Liberals, to rule out of tho party 
as rebels and pariahs all who protest against tlio Fabian policy of 
inaction which has so long hindered union and stifled enthusiasm, 
will be discontinued ; and that, wo may be permitted to remind our 
Tedders that we arc tired of marking time, without being accused of 
mutiny or even of unreasonable presumption. Surely w r o may strive 
to impress Lord llartington with tho necessity for giving direction 
to the labours of Liberals, without having imputed to us disloyalty 
to our chief, or a reckless eagerness to break up the party. 

It will be admitted that the party is an instrument to achieve 
some more definite results than the return to office of a certain 
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number of persons of undeclared opinions. We have not lost* confi- 
dence in its efficacy, but , we are anxious to know what aro tho 
purposes which those who direct the machine intend it to serve. At 
the present moment we are groping blindly in the dark. Liberals- 
arc at a loose end, each advocating some favourite reform, and pro- 
ducing little impression, because there is no uniformity or consistency 
in the agitation. Even Mr. Bright, who has just told us that ho 
hates a programme, has been beating the air like lesser mortals, and 
in three successive speeches to bis constituents has advocated, one 
after the other, tho completion of National Education, tho Disestab- 
lishment of the Church, and the Reform of the Land Laws and 
County Administration. If this is not a programme, it is at least a 
considerable advance towards one ; but would it not bo better that 
we should all know which of these great reforms is the question of 
tho immediate future, and which should, therefore, receive tho con- 
centrated attention of a united party ? 

There are times, no doubt, when politicians must be content to 
test public opinion without attempting to control it; to feel tho 
pulse of the nation without committing themselves definitely to what 
may turn out to be a Quixotic enterprise. This is the excuse of 
those Liberals who justify their inaction by the alleged indifference of 
the country. The people, they have been repeating for the last four 
years, arc tired of change ; complete rest and freedom from agitation 
is required to restore their healthy appetite. If Ibis view of the 
position be the correct one, there is nothing for it but to lay up our 
liberalism cn rctraitc for an indefinite* period. Our occupation is gone; 
there is no question of a programme ; no need for a leader ; all that 
is required is the service of a political charwoman or two, who will 
keep the dust from the furniture and the flies from the chandelier. 

Unfortunately, however, for this hypothesis, it is contradicted by 
the facts. The evidence is all the other way. Without a word of 
guidance or a sign from their official leaders, tho.Libei’als in tho 
constituencies have on tlireo or four occasions spontaneously asserted 
their influence and have altered the policy of the Government. In 
the cases of the Merchants' Shipping Bill, the two Slavery Circulars 
and the Burials Bill, the rank and file have positively dragged their 
officers into action ; and the cour^ of Conservative legislation has been 
turned by popular agitation. The initiative which tho Opposition in 
Parliament have failed to take has been seized by public mootings. 
The Assembly has "been directed by the Conventions. How long* 
is this to last, and to what length is it desired that it should go ? 

Take tho case of our Eastern policy. For three months aftc\; the 
meeting of Parliament the Liberal leaders refrained frorfl chal- 
lenging tho action of the Government, and discountenanced every 
attempt to raise a definite issue. Liberal members were divided, the 
Irish vote was more than doubtful, and though consultations were 
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frequently held, they had only the natural and proverbial result. 
Councils of war never fight. But during; this prolonged abnegation 
of its functions by the Opposition, tho Liberal party in the country 
was anxiously expecting some distinct protest against tho pro- 
Turkish policy of a portion at least of the Cabinet ; and the enthu- 
siasm excited by Mr. Gladstone's Resolutions was due to the fact 
that, whatever might be said by way of criticism as to details, they 
at least represented a profound popular sentiment ; — they expressed 
the hatred of Turkish misrule, the sympathy with the oppressed, 
and the eagerness to secure some improvement in the condition of 
the subject races, which have been fixed ideas in tho public mind 
since the Bulgarian massacres. 

If the policy of the Resolutions was mistaken, or came too late, 
why did not the objectors suggest an alternative which might pro- 
bably have been adopted by Mr. Gladstone ? Their invention was 
only equal to the modest feat of moving the "previous question," 
and they seem to have altogether misconceived the strength of 
feeling on tho subject, and the growing impatience of the constitu- 
encies. In the first instance it was confidently asserted that tho 
Resolutions would not be approved in the country, nor supported in 
the House by more than twenty or thirty members. Yet it is as 
nearly certain as anything in such matters can be, that, if they had 
been pressed to a division, tlie majority of Liberal members would 
have f ollowed their old leader, while many of those who were ready 
to vote against him would have had a mauvais quart d'henre when 
they next met their constituents. The most provoking part of tho 
whole difficulty is that, except as regards the members of the Peace 
party, whose fidelity to well-known convictions would of course be 
anticipated and respected, ,here was no real difference of principle, 
but tally a divergence as to tlip policy to be pursued, due in great 
measure to a mistaken impression of the mind of the country. 

It will be not the least of the objects of the new Federation to 
prevent from time to time the possibility of such misconceptions, 
and to reflect accurately the opinions and tho wishes of the majority 
of Liberals for the information of all who arc responsible for party 
uuinagcmont. By its constitution, jnembership is restricted to asso- 
ciations based on popular representation, i.e. to those which secure 
the direct participation of all Liberals in their respective districts in 
their management and general policy. The liirminghara Liberal 
Association is the type to which all these organizations approach. 
Tim managing committees are elected by public meetings annually 
called in each ward, and open to every Liberal resident. Thus the 
constituency of the Association is the whole body of Liberals in the 
borough: Tho divisions which are so often caused by sectional or 
personal interests are rendered impossible or harmless by the width 
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of the base on which tHe association rests, and its thoroughly repre- 
sentative character is so well understood that no imputation of indi- 
vidual dictation or management by clique can possibly be sustained. 

The Liberals of Birmingham have fully recognised the altered 
conditions under which they have to carry on their work. Owing 
to various causes, and notably to the extension of the suffrage and to 
the increased interest taken by the mass of the people in general 
politics, it is not only desirablo but absolutely necessary that the 
whole of the party should be taken into its counsels, and that all its 
members should'' share in its control and management. It is no 
longer safe to attempt to secure the representation of a great consti- 
tuency for the nominee of a few gentlemen sitting in privato 
committee, and basing their claims to dictato the choice of the 
electors on the fact that they have been willing to subscribe some- 
thing towards the expenses. The working class, who cannot contri- 
bute pecuniarily, though they are often ready to sacrifice a more 
than proportionate amount of time and labour, are now the majority 
in most borough constituencies, and no candidate and no policy has 
a chance of success unless their good will and active support can bo 
first secured. The object of a Liberal, association should therefore 
be to secure a perfect representation of the opinions of the whole 
party, and to gain their confidence in the absolute fairness and 
impartiality of the means by which the decision of the majority can 
be ascertained, in order that the whole force of the organization may 
afterwards be employed in securing the success of the candidate or 
the policy adopted. • 

It will be understood that such an association does not profess to 
achieve impossibilities. It will not turn Conservatives into Libera^, 
or secure for a Liberal minority a representation to which its numbers 
do not entitle it. Possibly its permanence as a source of activity and 
discussion may help to form opinion, and truth may be evolved out of 
the-constant clash of agitation and public movement ; but this is only 
an indirect and secondary result, the main object being the full 
expression of Liberal opinion, as it exists, and the prompt and 
practical application of it. 

In Birmingham, where the Liberals form at least two-thirds of 
the constituency, it has given them the control of the representation 
and of the local government of the town ; and has enabled them to 
defeat the various devils wherewith some political philosophers 
have sought to secure the representation of minorities by the practical 
disfranchisement of the majority. This result is described by a 
writer in tho Saturday Review as “ the unjustifiable monopoly *of 
municipal privileges and duties by one political faction.” Ho is, 
however, unprejudiced enough to admit that the monopoly in question 
has been attended with, considerable advantage to the population, 
and it is the fact that the municipal Liberals of Birmingham have 

vol. xxir. n.s. IC 
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had a* programme (pace Mr. Bright), and that their triumph has 
been followed by a determined effort to root out old abuses, to promote 
the health, comfort, and happiness of the town, to increase the 
opportunities for education, to multiply the facilities for innocent 
recreation, and so to put in practice the creed of Radicalism and 
to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

It is difficult to see in all this the evidence of the political bigotry 
and factious intolerance, tho suspicion of which so exercises the mind 
of tho Saturday Reviewer. Because tho promoters of a particular 
policy, which they honestly believe will add to tho happiness of their 
fellow-citizens, do not connive at or assist in the roturn to local office 
of opponents who would do their utmost to delay and to prevent its 
execution, they arc stigmatized as the inventors of a new and specially 
obnoxious form of tyranny, by those who would bo the first to 
reproach the local authorities with culpable apathy, if an equal 
division of power hindered, as it would,, all progress and improve- 
ment. The nice balance of parties which somo people affect to 
desire, means stagnation in public business. In this country tho 
minority is always represented on tho platform and in the pross ; it 
performs in this way its useful functions of criticism and examina- 
tion, and it is desirable that tho majority, which has all the responsi- 
bility of government, should not be prevented by artificial restrictions 
on the popular vote from fairly trying its conclusions, under condi- 
tion of being displaced if its policy is unsuccessful or is carried further 
than public opinion is ready to support it. In any case, if the 
return of Liberals by immense majorities in Birmingham is tyranny, 
what word will tho Saturday Reviewer uso to describe the state of 
thyigs in seventy-nine boroughs and twenty-eight counties in England 
and Wales, in which 'the Parliamentary representation is at the 
present time wholly monopolized by Tories ? Has ho no indigna- 
tion to spare for the Conservative associations which contribute to 
secure these victories for their party, or is it only the organization 
of Liberals which constitutes an unpardonable offence ? 

Meanwhile the principles on which the Birmingham Association 
is formed are rapidly commending themselves to Liberals in other 
towns. Nearly one hundred boroughs wero represented at the Con- 
ference, and applications arc daily received from all parts of the 
country for information and assistance to enable the local associa- 
tions to re-form themselves on the Birmingham model. In this 
way it may be anticipated that local representative bodies will soon 
exist in every Parliamentary constituency, and these will in turn be 
represented in proportion to the population of their respective dis- 
tricts bn the council and committee of the new Federation. A 
meeting of the central organization wili therefore be a meeting of 
delegated from popularly elected local associations, and will thus 
collect with unerring certainty the opinions of tho majority of 
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the Liberal party in each of the places represented. This collection 
of opinions from time to time on the questions of the day will bo 
one main object of the Federation, and as the, local organizations are 
intended to ascertain the feelings of their separate districts, the 
central body will gather this information to a focus, and will be 
enabled to decide if there be sufficient unanimity and enthusiasm to 
justify them in recommending further action. 

It will bo seen that no programme could be imposed on such an 
organization, as each member will attend its meetings because he is 
a representative Liberal, and he cannot bo asked to, produce any 
other passport. Besides, Liberalism should not bo narrowed by any 
stereotyped creed : it is an open trust, changing and broadening with 
every advance in intelligence and freedom. Nevertheless, no on^ 
who knows the constituencies will doubt that on great questions of 
principle there will be considerable argreement. When the whole 
party is represented, the majority will not be for standing still. 
They belong to what they believe to bo the party of progress, and 
they will not take the trouble of organization on their shoulders with- 
out tolerably definite notions of what is to bo the outcome of it alh 
This matter may be easily tested. Call a public meeting of 
Liberals in any borough in England or Wales, and ask for its 
opinion on the question of the extension of the county franchise, 
or the disestablishment of the English Church. There aro many 
constituencies where the Liberals, so long as tbeso questions are not 
formally before the country and fa ufc de mieux, will accept repre- 
sentatives who candidly express thflir unwillingness to promote 
either of these changes. But it is doubtful if there is a single one in 
which the unbiassed opinion of the majority of Liberals would net 
be given in favour of bofb. If it be not so, tho meetings of ^the 
Federation will record the divergence of opinion and justify the 
inaction of the official leaders ; while if, on the contrary, the result 
shoald prove that the only people who do not know’ whither we aro 
going are precisely the persons who have undertaken to direct 
our advance, and that while party managers have been hesitating 
public opinion lias been ripening and is now formed, it w r ill then bo 
the next duty of the Association to give clear expression and political 
influence to these opinions, and to # sccure for them greater attention 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. It does not follow that the questions 
named will be the firsf to attract the consideration of the delegates ; 
they are only used as illustrations of possible differences between tho 
objects which Liberals may have in view, and those which engage tho 
attention of their present representatives in the House of Commons* 
The mode of operation is objected to by a hostile critic as an 
attempt to govern the country by the agency of a gigantic political 
union. It is not worth while to quarrel about terms. The objects, 
as stated in the constitution, are the organization of Liberal associa- 
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tions based on popular representation, and the promotion of Liberal 
principles in the government of the country. To persons to whom 
Liberal principles still have a definite meaning, these objects do not 
appear illegitimate nor unworthy of serious effort. The machinery 
is sufficiently simple. There is to be a council composed of delegated 
representatives from each Liberal association, appointed in a certain 
proportion according to population. This council will hold annual 
meetings in the different towns in succession, and its visit will be 
made the occasion of a demonstration in favour of Liberal policy. 
The ordinary work of the Federation is entrusted to a committee, 
also consisting of delegated representatives elected in proportion to 
population, but in smaller numbers than the council, and meeting at 
the call of the chairman and secretary or at the joint request of any 
three associations. 

The functions of this committee arc : — 

1st. To aid in the formation of new Liberal associations based on 
popular representation, and generally to promote the objects of the 
Federation. 

2nd. To summon the annual meeting of the council, or any other 
general meeting of council which may be deemed proper. 

3rd. To submit to the federated associations political questions 
and measures upon which united action may be considered desirable. 

The last of these is of course the most important, and the nature 
of the influencer exerted may be gathered from a consideration of 
recent proceedings in connection with the debate on tho Eastern 
Question, when nearly one hundred and fifty public meetings were 
held all over tho country at a few days’ notice in response to a sug- 
gestion from tho Birmingham Liberal Association alone, and as 
many more on the recommendation of other political associations. 

It must be repeated here that the committee will of course be 
powerless, if the opinion of the associations represented is adverse, 
or much divided. But where a feeling in favour of action is unani- 
mous or nearly so, the influence of the Federation will be effectually 
exerted to secure its concerted expression. It will be s&cn, there- 
fore, that no interference with the local independence of tho 
federated associations is proposed or contemplated. Each one of 
these will arrange the details of its own organization and administer 
its own affairs ; but from time to time, and on all occasions of import- 
ance, the representatives of all the associations^will be summoned to 
consider tho course which will be recommended to their respective 
organisations. By these means the opinions of Liberals on measures 
to'be supported or resisted will bo readily and authoritatively ascer- 
tained, and the whole force, strength, and resources of the party 
may be concentrated on tho promotion of reforms found to be 
generally desired. 

Mr, Gorst, the member for Chatham, when addressing a meeting 
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of the Metropolitan Alliance of the Conservative Associations, 
claimed that they had set the example which their opponents were 
now following. It may be that tho idea of the co-operation of inde- 
pendent associations is common to both parties, but tho basis of the 
Liberal Federation is not borrowed from, and cannot be imitated by, 
any Conservative organization. Conservatism naturally works from 
above downwards, while Liberalism best fulfils its mission when it 
works upwards from below. The popular element is not the one in 
which the Tories are strong, and in their manifestations the leaders 
are everything and the followers nothing. From their point of 
view tho bulk of their party arc a class to be governed and managed, 
and are not entitled to sharo freely in tho direction of their own 
affairs. Now, the special merit and characteristic of the new 
machinery is the principle which must henceforth govern the action 
of Liberals as a political party — namely, tho direct participation of 
all its members in the direction of its policy and in the selection of 
those particular measures of reform to which priority shall be given. 
A fear has been expressed in some quarters that such proceedings may 
interfere with the proper independence of members of Parliament, 
and may bo used in the coercion of the House of Commons. This 
theory is surely not complimentary to Liberal members, and it may bo 
asserted in contradiction that, while all of them would resent a French 
mandat impend if, none are unwilling to interchange opinions W'itli 
their constituents, or to have the advantage of a thorough knowledge 
of their wishes. 

The practical working will be made evident by an illustration. 
Suppose at a meeting of the committee, at which the delegates from 
different places are present, that a resolution is carried unanimouslynn 
favour of the extension of the county franchise. This would be; fol- 
lowed by a recommendation to the separate associations to call public 
meetings, to obtain petitions, and to take other steps in support of the 
proposition. The resolution containing these recommendations would 
then be brought before the local associations at their next meeting. 
If they approve of the suggestion, they will make the necessary 
arrangements to carry it out, and will no doubt request their mem- 
bers in Parliament to vote for the motion. But this can only be 
done if they agree to the recommendations of the central committee. 
In this case the members will be made acquainted with the desire of 
their supporters; bu<\it does not follow that any further pressure will 
be put upon them if they arc, on consideration, unable to comply 
with the request addressed to them. There are two classes of mem- 
bers, in any case, who need fear no coercion : those who are for,tuiftite 
enough to agree with their constituents, and those who, being in 
general accord on important principles, occasionally find themselves 
compelled to differ on a particular question. The constituencies are 
not so ungenerous nor so unjust as to allow honest differences on 
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certain subjects to outweigh, long service and general agreement. 
Mr. John Bright has nearly completed twenty years’ service in the 
representation of Birmingham, the town which it is now sought to 
describo as a hot-bed of intolerance and the home of a narrow 
spirit of dictation. During that long period his relations with the 
borough, honourable alike to the constituency and to its eminent 
representative, have neyer been for a moment disturbed, although 
on some important occasions Mr. Bright has found himself obliged 
to differ from his friends. TIis right of private judgment has in 
such cases been uniformly respected, and his seat has always been 
as safe as that of the most pliant member of the House of Commons. 
The only persons who can have cause to dread communications 
from their constituents, are those who have practically ceased to 
represent the voters by whom they have been elected. Their case 
is hardly one for commiseration. 

An attempt has been made to represent the new Federation as 
hostile to Lord Ilartington and the official leaders. This is really 
nonsense. It is quito possible that the effect of conference and 
union will be to show that the Liberal opinion of the country is more 
advanced than has been hitherto supposed, and it is true that, many 
Liberals think that a somewhat bolder declaration of policy is 
wanted to give heart and courago to the supporters of the Liberal 
cause. But what reason is there to believe that the present leaders 
would resist satisfactory evidence of the wishes of their supporters. 
If they have been silent and motionless hitherto, they have been 
justified by the absence of proof that more activity has been desired 
by the party. With tho exception of Mr. Gladstone, there is no 
Ifibcral leader who would command as much confidence and support 
as Lord Ilartington has secured, and what is sought is not a change 
of persons, which might be anything but an improvement, but only 
tho formation and the expression of such an amount of public opinion 
as would encoflrage our present leaders to move a little quicker 'and 
a little farther. 

After all there is, perhaps, some reason for the dislike and fear with 
which what tho Timex calls the new Liberal Caucus is regarded by 
a certain class of politicians. Those who distrust the people and do 
not share Burke’s faith in thoir sound political instinct — those who 
reject the principle, which should be at the bottom of all Liberal- 
ism, that the best security for good governmc ( ut is not to be found 
in cx cathedra legislation by the upper classes for the lower, but in 
consulting those chiefly concerned and giving shape to their aspira- 
tions .whenever they are not manifestly unfair to others — these all 
view with natural apprehension a scheme by which the mob, as they 
are ev$r ready to term the great bulk of their fellow-countrymen, 
are for the first time invited and enabled to make their influence 
felt by means of constitutional machinery. J. Chamberlain. 
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Thk month of June has not been fruitful of events in tho great 
drama of Eastern Europe. Something like impatience has been 
manifested among those who, from tho safety of the West, watch the 
contest, at the slow progress of the war between Russia and Turkey. 
The rapid succession of stroke upon stroke which marked tho campaign 
of Sadowa, and distinguished the struggle of 1870-1, from its com- 
mencement to its close, served to obliterate the memory of tho pro- 
longed duration of former contests, if it has not dopraved the tasto of 
tho passing generation. Much of the apparent delay on the banks of 
the Danube, and the retardation of Russian advances in Armenia, can 
be easily explained ; but for the moment we may turn to the develop- 
ment of the French crisis, tho interest of which seemed also to flag 
for a time, but only to revive immediately upon the re-assembling of 
the Chambers. Tho excitement caused by the coup of the 10th of 
May abated, because it came to bo universally believed that neither 
the Marshal nor his principal advisers would be drawn into the pro- 
motion of a real coup d'etat by inviting the military arm to overturn 
the Constitution. It has been indeed thought doubtful whether the 
army could be led to support any attempt to suppress by force the 
privileges of self-government of the nation, and it is possible that 
this doubt may have so fur prevailed among the. conspirators who 
have played upon the Marshal's ignorant apprehensions as to induce 
them to dismiss the suggestion ; but we believe we should no* be 
doing justice to the Marshal-President if wo supposed that hp had 
ever played with the thought. The accumulating evidence of the 
past month must dispel this imputation against him, if it has been 
eiltcrtaincd. No one can venture to prescribe tho limits which tho 
restless and shallow vanity of the Duke de Broglie might not be 
induced to overpass ; but the admirable prudence and self-restraint 
of tho Republicans of all shades of opinion have furnished the best 
guarantees against his hurrying to destruction. Had tho dismissal 
of M. Jules Simon, the prorogatidn of tho Chambers,' and the wholesale 
changes of prefects and sub-prefects been followed by any demon- 
stration of violenco % on the part of French Liberals, wo might have 
seen tho conspiracy developed by an arrest of the Republican leaders, 
which would necessarily have been followed by counter-demonstrations 
and further arrests, with the possible conclusion of the appearante of 
the army in the streets of Paris. 

The peril, if it was real, tas happily passed away. The conviction 
that the conflict raised by the act of tho 16th of May woulci be con- 
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ducted to the end without a violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution gradually became clear and strong, and the result now 
promises to be a decisive Liberal triumph. It soon appeared that 
Marshal Macmahon had by some means been brought to believe that 
tho balance and tendency of opinion in the Chamber misrepresented 
the balance and tendency of opinion in France. The Chamber of 
Deputies was in his judgment revolutionary, while France was Con- 
servative. It is difficult for calmer observers to understand the 
exaggerated terrors of tho Marshal, but it must be admitted that 
they were sincerely entertained. It is, perhaps, necessary to have 
gone through a scries of revolutionary experiences to scent revolu- 
tion in a law making public the sittings of municipal councils, and 
the passing of this law was the most serious specific charge laid 
against the Chamber in the presidential message. Marshal Mac- 
mahon was filled with fantastic apprehensions ; and in determining 
to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, should he obtain <hc concur- 
rence of tho Senate in decreeing a dissolution, he may be said to 
have followed the example of our own William IY. when he dis- 
missed Lord Melbourne in 1834. It cannot be denied that ho is 
acting within the constitutional powers, though it may be urged 
that he should have made himself more sure of the concurrence of 
the Senato than he seems to have done, before taking the grave step 
of the 16th May. For some time it was not free from doubt 
whether a majority of tho Senate would vote for, the dissolution of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Legitimist senators were wavering 
in their determination. The change of ministry had been at first 
hailed as a proof of an alliance between the Marshal and the clerical 
pauty, and vague hopes were excited of the adoption of some active 
policy on behalf of the Pope. An official note put forth by the 
Duke Dccazes disowned all sukh designs, and the ardour of the 
Legitimist support of the new ministry cooled. Complaints were 
heard that thcir*claims had been disregarded in the distribution \)f 
places, while those of the numerically insignificant Donapartist 
section had been extravagantly recognised. An interview was 
arranged between the Marshal and certain representative Legitimists, 
and after explanations had been given and received, tho Marshal 
expressed a hope that ho might rely on the votes of Legitimist 
senators when the question of dissolution came before the Senate. ‘ 

It is by acts such as this that the Marshal has contrived to make 
his position untenable in case of a defeat. Should the expectations 
of M. 'Gambctta bo in any degree realised, the election of the new 
Chamber must be followed by the resignation of the President. This 
should not have boon tho inevitable sequel of the crisis. The grave 
duty of maintaining harmony between the Chamber and the nation 
might have been exercised in the spirit of a Power above and' 
independent of party ; it has in fact been degraded to partisan uses. 
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There are some among us who hold that Marshal Macmahon was not 
only wrong in the estimate of the facts of the situation in France, 
but in his conception of the principles that should rule his conduct. 
They think he should not have interfered even if there had been 
reason to believe the suspicion to be just, that the majority of the 
Chamber was acting in opposition to the will of the French nation. 
Theso opinions arc untenable. They could not be admitted as 
applicable to the English Constitution, where the powers of the 
Sovereign, as an individual, arc certainly not greater than those of 
the French President. During the last autumn several minds among 
us were occupied with the thought of the limits of the rights and 
duties of the sovereign, supposing there was reason to believe that 
the House of Commons had ceased to represent the judgment of the 
country upon some great question occupying public attention. In 
the course of the recent debate on Eastern affairs, Mr. Hussey Vivian 
declared that, as at the time of election of the present House there 
had been no anticipation of war in the East, and the mind of the 
nation was not directed to such a contingency, he for one warned the 
ministry that if they contemplated taking any part in the war they 
must first consult the nation on the question of their policy, or he 
would vote against all supplies in support of it. A similar spirit 
might, and indeed ought to, animate the mind of the sovereign. 
The votes of Parliament might misrepresent the verdict of the nation, 
and, if just cause should arise for suspecting the opposition to exist, 
the royal functions should be exercised to verify the suspicion, and, 
if necessary, to bring Parliament* and the people into unison. 
Marshal Macmalion’s conduct must be judged by the same principles. 
Although his estimate of the temper of France seems to havo b$en 
singularly jDerverse, for it was falsified at bye-elections held at 
different centres scattered through the country, he was not exceeding 
the powers of his position in claiming a right to test the judgment 
of* the whole of France, and he might have exercised this right 
without allying liiinsclf with any contending party. But he has in 
fact descended into the arena. He has not been content to express 
a serious doubt : he has avowed a determined conviction. He does 
not wish simply to ascertain what Franco thinks, no posies himself 
before the nation as the saviouV of its institutions ; ho asks the 
electors to judge between the Chamber and himself, and he has 
posted an army of preachers in the persons of prefects and sub- 
prefects through tho country to exhort, to porsuade, to compel the 
people to support his candidates. A Liberal victory thus becomes 
a personal defeat for himself, and the result of his enterprise wiU be 
a degradation of the Presidency. It might have been the offico of 
a judge of parties ; it has 6cen reduced to be tho post of a leader 
of party. 

Up to the time of the assembling of tho Chambers on the 16tb, it 
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was uncertain whether the Marshal would not exercise his con- 
stitutional power of decreeing a prorogation for another month, but 
at the commencement of the sitting it was announced that there 
would be an immediate dissolution should the Senate concur in it. 
The Duke de Broglie read a messago in the Senate asking for this 
concurrence, the most remarkable part of which was a confession 
that the month’s prorogation which had just elapsed had not served 
to pacify men’s minds and to restore them to the calmness necessary 
for the discussion of affairs. Any one crossing the Chateau from the 
Sonate to tlio Chamber o £ Deputies, would have witnessed a striking 
proof of the truth of this confession. The sitting was marked by 
more than common outbursts of violence on the part of M. Paul do 
Cassagnac, M. Robert Mitchell and their Bonapartist allies. M. 
Qambetta was the object of their most passionate animosity. During 
the prorogation ho had in public addresses more than once attacked 
the policy and the instigators of the coup of the 16th May ; and the 
grave and sustained strength of the last of these speeches, delivered 
at Amiens had certainly excited the admiration of Europe, and was 
believed to have stirred France from the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean. His appearance in the Tribune on the IGth was the 
signal for clamours, which were maintained during the whole of his 
speech. It was impossible, however, to extinguish or subdue his 
eloquence, and his faith in the result of a dissolution was exhibited 
in a bold declaration that the 363 then composing the united Left 
would be 400 in the new Chamber. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the most effective assistance given to the Liberals during 
the sitting was not duo to an unintentional slip of M. dc Fourtou. 
T^then the resignation of Marshal Macmahon first came to bo 
regarded as a probable result of his policy, there was much 
speculation as to his successor? M. Crevy, General Chanzy, and 
others were spoken of, but it was soon acknowledged that M. Thiers 
was the man upon whom all must unite. M. dc Fourtou was *rke 
means of demonstrating this unanimity in the memorable sitting of 
June 16. The Bonapartist minister referred incidentally to the 
last Assembly as having liberated the territory, when a voice on the 
Left cried out, “Voila le liberatcur du territoire,” pointing to 
M. Thiers, and at onco the whole** Left and the occupants of the 
galleries and tribunes rose to their feet in an act of spontaneous 
homage to the veteran. The effect c p this recognition, reported as 
it was throughout France, was greater than that of many arguments. 
If it igi everywhere understood that the immediate issue before the 
eleftt&s is whether Marshal Macmahon or M. Thiers shall be Pre- 
sident, it will bo in vain to attempt to terrify peasants with fears of 
revolution. 

After threo days’ discussion the Order of the Day censuring the 
new Cabinet was passed by 3G3 to 158. It is remarkable that the 
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number of the majority was precisely the same as that of the 
Deputies who had signed the manifesto of the 18th May, condemning 
the prorogation, although more than one of its subscribers had died 
in the interval ; and it follows that now recruits had come to supply 
their places. The Prince Napoleon was one of these allies that 
helped to kcop tho total unchanged. No trust could be placed 
in a similar steadiness on the part of tho Conservative majority of 
the Senate. Up to the last it was admitted to bo possible that a 
majority would refuse to sanction a dissolution. Party organi- 
zation in the Senate, especially among life senators, is less rigid 
than elsewhere, and the Conservatism finding favour among them 
is often a sentiment of timidity rather than the definite adop- 
tion of a distinct policy. Senators of this kind must have been 
perplexed how to act. To refuse the dissolution would bo to 
provoke ono stormy joint session of Senate and Chamber, but 
the end of the sitting would be the certain election of M. Thiers 
as President by a vote of about 500 to 300. On the other hand, 
no one can foretell tho effect of sanctioning the dissolution, and 
it is at least a plausible opinion that tho same result will be 
produced after an agony of weeks or months. All doubts were, 
however, resolved on Friday the 22nd, when the Senate by a vote 
of 150 to 120 assented to tho dissolution proposed by the President. 
Every energy will now ho directed towards tho elections, which, 
according to the organic law of 25th February, 1875, must bo held 
within three months. We have mentioned M. Gambetta’s prophecy 
that the Left in the new Chamber will number 400. Thoso who 
remember the past docility of the French peasant cannot altogether 
dispel their fears that the new prefects may falsify this prediction, 
and reduce the majority against the Marshal or even give him a 
majority ; hut the experience of flie general election of February 
of last year warrants better hopes, and though it would be easy 
to be too confident, it would be faithless to despair of the issue. 

One incident which marked the interval of tho prorogation should 
not bo left unnoticed, because it exhibits the disposition to violence 
that might so easily have been excited in the Ministry of Combat. 
M. Bonnct-Duverdier, tho Chairman of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, in a speech at St. Denis, *on the 25th May, attacked the policy 
and action of tho Marshal. Two or three days after he was arrested, 
and subsequently tfied on a charge of making tho Marshal the object 
of an infamous appeal to bad passions, the specific offence being that 
in his speech ho had said that “ if the people should not attain tho 
victory at the elections, it would employ the proper remedy against 
traitors,” and had accompanied the remark with a gesture as if he 
were about to shoot an offender. Whether M. Bonnet-Duverdier 
used either the language or the gesture imputed to him is 'uncertain. 
He himself has denied both, and the evidence on the other side, 
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exclusively or all but exclusively that of a detective policeman, was 
extremely weak and insufficient. At his first trial there was no 
cross-examination, an adjournment applied for in order that the 
accused might complete his defence was refused, and the accused 
was convicted and sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and the 
payment of a fine of 2,000 francs. It is possible that M. Bonnet- 
Duvordier was guilty of everything laid to his charge, but it cannot 
be affirmed that this was proved in the evidence then adduced, 
and it is much to be regretted that the result was at once received 
with unquestioning aj^proval by English critics ignorant of the way 
the trial was conducted. The incident is especially noteworthy as 
an illustration of the risks of explosions and counter-explosions 
of violence to which tlie rash policy of the Marshal-President has 
subjected France during the last month. On appeal from the first 
investigation the conviction was, on the 22nd, confirmed, but without 
producing any assurance of the justice of this conclusion. It is evi- 
dent that the quality most to be desired on the part of French 
patriots during this summer is the spirit of calmness that can con- 
trol the manifestations of an indignation in itself righteous. 

We have already intimated that the apparent progress of the war 
has been inconsiderable. The Czar arrived at Plojesti, the head- 
quarters of the Itussian army of the Danube, on the Gth, but the 
attempt to cross the river, though repeatedly announced, was always 
deferred, until the 21st, when ten companies crossed at Galatz in 
boats, and being supported by other battalions on rafts, carried 
Zatoca. On the 22nd a bridge was swung across at Ibraila, having 
bee*i previously lying in readiness along the shore, and a considerable 
force^cntered the Dobrusclm. It is, however, improbable that any 
serious attempt will be made to lead an army into Bulgaria by the 
route thus indicated, and the real passage may still be looked for at 
some point higher up the river. The delay of the invasion gavo rise 
to many rumours of negotiations on foot for the restoration of peace, 
and again, that it was the hope of the Czar to bring the Porte to 
terms by the effect of a successful campaign in Armenia, without 
the necessity of crossing the Danube. Some difficulties are also 
reported to have arisen in the cd-operation of the Itussian and 
Roumanian troops, and Prince Milan’s arrival at Plojesti, where he 
has been for a week (28rd June), has been an occasion of embarrass- 
ment. It is believed that the Prince has represented to the Czar 
the difficulty of withholding the Servians from* a renewal of the war, 
while it may be a part of the understanding between the Russian 
and Austrian Governments that the area of military operations shall 
be kept away from Servia. The last telegram from Plojesti, dated 
22nd June, says it has been decided that Servia shall observe a strict 
neutrality. It is not improbable that an element of truth running 
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through these various rumours is to be found in the personal 
character of the Czar. Alexander II. was most unwilling to enter 
upon the war, and he would gladly see it concluded with the least 
possible amount of fighting ; but the necessities of the situation aro 
too strong for him, and he cannot hold back, though he would. The 
accusation brought against him that he possesses an enfeebled will 
may be true, but the decision he is loth to take himself will be forced 
upon him. The Danube has, however, seen something more than 
ineffectual exchanges of artillery fire from its opposite banks. Two 
of the Turkish monitors have been destroyed by torpedoes, the first 
in a night-attack of signal hardihood j and tho Turkish naval force 
on the river has been reduced to impotence, as much by the terror of 
these machines as by the actual loss they have occasioned. A third 
attempt to attack a couple of monitors at tho ICilic mouth of the 
Danube on the 9th was indeed a failure, and ono of the attacking 
boats was sunk in the course of it; but while tho Turks have thus 
avoided further loss, they have not tried to inflict any damage on the 
enemy. 

The story of the campaign in Armenia has been perplexed with 
many lies; but the Russian advances have been sure, if slow. 
Ardahan was officially announced at Constantinople to have been 
retaken, and for two days vigorous attempts were made to believe 
the report. It was then confessed that there was no truth in the 
statement, which had been officially adopted from a vagrant “ Circas- 
sian, named Ali.” At this moment (25th) another official announce- 
ment of the recapture of Bayazid *is in circulation, and the truth 
about it will probably be known in a couple of days. What is 
certain is, that Kars remains invested by a considerable force — pro- 
bably the bulk of the Russian army in Asia — while another large 
force has advanced towards Erzeroum, and defeated the Turks hear 
Delibaba on tho 16th. The accounts of this battle have mainly 
bean derived from the Turkish side, and they agrce.in representing 
the defeat as serious. The Turks were completely out-manoeuvred, 
and Sir Arnold Kcmball, who was present as British Commissioner, 
barely escaped capture. During the Servian war this representative 
of ours was always distinguished with the Turkish staff, ,and his 
presence gave rise to tho Seman complaints that their enemy’s 
movements were directed by an English general. The same opinion 
seems to have beei\ excited in Armenia. Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, is said to have been left in a 
precarious position, and Erzeroum itself is almost defenceless ; but 
the mountainous ridges separating Erzeroum from Kars, and tlio 
nearly total absence of roads, conspire to make the Russian advances 
very slow. The Armenians are, for the most part, friendly .to the 
invader, and the Kurds themselves are not unwilling to 'work in 
alliance with the Russians. The insurrectionary movement of the 
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Circassians is confinod to tlic strip of the Russian Caucasus bordering 
on the Black Sea. 

The eagerness of many Servians to resume the war with Turkey 
has been greatly stimulated by sympathy with the Montenegrins. 
It seems indisputable that these gallant mountaineers have suffered 
serious reverses, and Ottoman troops entering Montenegro from the 
Herzegovina and Albania have apparently been able to effect a 
junction with one another! A denial has, indeed, been telegraphed 
by the Times correspondent with tho Montenegrins of the heavy 
losses said to have been inflicted upon them, but though the num- 
bers taken and killed have doubtless been greatly exaggerated, it is 
apparently true that the Turkish commander, Suleiman Pasha, has 
penetrated through the country. As we write, another tolcgram 
has been published from the Times correspondent representing 
Suleiman’s march as having been made at a deadly sacrifice. “Tho 
whole distance made by his army in six days is three or four hour’s 
march, and Vukotics reports tho Turkish losses as absolutely incal- 
culable There is no question that, though a technical 

victory, this is the most heavy disaster the Turks have experienced 
during the war.” Tho fears entertained as to the position of Princo 
Nikita may probably be now dismissed. From Vienna there comes 
a rumour that Austrian assistance or intervention has been solicited, 
and it was added that it could not be given except upon conditions 
of submission on the part of the Prince, which are not to be expected. 

The agitation running through all the countries bordering on 
Turkey has become intensified ill Greece. At the beginning of the 
month there was a popular demonstration in front of the palace, and 
it wjis probably in consequence of this outburst of fury that the 
Princess of Wales, who wa> visiting her brother, immediately left 
Athens for England. A coalition cabinet was called for, and after 
two days one was formed under the presidency of the veteran Canaris. 
Five ex-premiers are in the ministry, but as yet nothing has been 
done to satisfy the popular demand in favour of an energetic attitude 
against Turkey. The signal for action may come from Crete ; but 
the English squadron remains an unknown clement in the problem. 

It cruises about between Cape Matapan and Port Said, and may at 
any time appear olf Crete or in the* roadstead of the Piraeus. Tho 
Greeks try to persuade themselves that they might look on its 
arrival as a demonstration of friendship, but they, are not quite sure 
whether such an event should not be construed as a threat of repres- 
sion. In Crete itself nothing has been done to meet the demands of 
the phristian population. The situation is one of great tension, and 
any accident might precipitate insurrectionary movements, which 
could scarcely fail to provoke corresponding action in Greece. 
Every day’s prolongation of tho war adds to the probability that it 
will end in something like a disintegration of tho Ottoman Empire. 
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There is somo uncertainty in England, as well as in Greece, as to 
the definitive policy of the English Government in reference to the 
war. The events of the month have, on the whole, tended to reassure 
our alarms, but at this time (the 25th of J une) there is a recrudescence 
of anxiety. In answer to an inquiry by Lord do Mauley in the 
House of Lords, on tlfe propriety of appointing a British consul at 
some post in Central Asia, so that we might be better informed on 
the subject of Russian advances towards* India, Lord Salisbury 
ridiculed the apprehensions thus expressed ; and the same evening, 
at a banquet at the Merchant Tailors’ llall, he denounced, in still 
more vigorous language, the madness of those who would go to war 
with nightmares. Lord Derby was present at this dinner, and after 
his colleague had spoken ho expressed his entire concurrence in 
what he had said. The alarmists were described by the Indian 
Secretary as men who treated the maps of Asia as if they were 
drawn on the Ordnance scale of an inch to a mile. The effect of 
these speeches of Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby was greatly to 
strengthen the confidence developed by the debate on the Eastern 
question before Whitsuntide, that we should not be dragged into any 
action in support of Turkey on the plea that our own interests were 
affected by the war. 

A diplomatic correspondence just published should confirm this 
belief. Lord Derby wrote Count Schouvaloff a letter explaining 
our views of our interest in the Eastern question, which the 
latter took with him to Russia, and Prince Gortschakoff wrote a 
reply, which tho same messenger brought back. It was evident 
from this interchange of views that tho only point of differ- 
ence between the two Governments arose out of tho regulation of 

° i 

the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and while 
Lord Derby deprecated any alteration of the existing arrangemdfit," 
he did not treat it as beyond the power of diplomacy. It may bo 
expected that* when the negotiations for peace are begun, Russia will 
insist upon tho free passage of thc.se straits for. her ships of war in 
time of peace ; and it is, at least, not impossible that this may be 
conceded. In spite, however, of all these reasons for a contented 
belief in the security of our position, some alarms have been excited 
by rumours originating at Paris ayd Vienna that the English Govern- 
ment were about to apply to the Ho use of Commons for a credit of 
five millions sterling to provide for the contingencies of the war. 
It has happened that simultaneously with these rumours the Under- 
secretary for India lias produced the Indian Budget, and asked for 
authority to borrow five millions to meet the cost of the Indian 
famine, and it seems probablo that the continental reports arose froin 
some intimation of this fact having reached the Bourses of Paris and 
Vienna, and having been misunderstood by financiers. At the samo 
time many persons, whose opinions are entitled to high authority, 
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believed that the Ministry intended to ask for a credit of sorao 
millions on account of the war, and the scare may not be entirely 
dissipated at the time of the publication of this Review. 

The most striking fact in the Parliamentary record of the month 
has been an unexpected manifestation of independence in the House 
of Lords. The Burials Bill, as introduced by the Government, was 
a clumsy and costly attempt to evade the claims of Dissenters to 
bury their dead with their own rites in the parochial churchyards of 
England. When the Lords proceeded to consider the bill in 
Committee, Lord Ilarrowby, a father of a member of the Ministry, 
proposed a clause practically conceding the Dissenters* demands. 
It was vehemently opposed by the Bishop of Peterborough, who 
must have had, as an Irish clergyman, a large experience of the 
simple and easy working of a law permitting the clergymen of 
different creeds to bury their dead in a common resting-place, and 
the result of a division was a tie — one hundred and two voting for 
and against the proposal. According to the well-established rule 
of the Lords in the case of an equality of votes, the proposition fell 
to the ground ; but it was revived by Lord Ilarrowby, on the report 
of the bill on the 18th, and was then carried by one hundred and 
twenty-seven to one hundred and eleven. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and three Bishops voted in the majority. The increase 
in the numbers voting shows that a strenuous “whip” had been 
made in the interval, and a petition, signed by more than eleven 
thousand clergymen, had been' got up against the concession. But 
it was said, and the rumour may have had some effect on the division, 
th^t Lord Beaconsfield was secretly favourable to Lord Ilarrowby^ 
clause. The Government took time to consider what should be done, 
and^ on the 22nd, the Duke of Richmond announced that they had 
determined to withdraw the bill for the session. A difficult matter 
was thus shclvrd for a year, but it is now clear that tL& 'Ministry 
must accept the judgment of the Upper House in framing their next 
bill on this subject, and they must risk the consequences of the 
discontent and resentment their action may excite among their 
clerical supporters. 

The despatch of business in the House of Commons has been very ’ 
slow, and it is evident that a very small part of the meagre pro- 
gramme of legislation put forth by the Government at the beginning 
of the session, will be achieved. The obstructive policy of two or 
three Irish members, especially Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, has been 
denounced as the main cause of this failure ; hut much greater stress 
has been laid on this action than its real effect warranted, and so far 
as it was efficient to retard public business, no small part of the 
blame must be thrown upon the ministers themselves. No attempt 
was made to negotiate with these two active members, and it seems 
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to have been, at first, the hope of the Government to suppress thoir 
resistance by sturdily voting down all their propositions. A dis- 
position to consider what they had to say, and to discuss their argu- 
ments on tlieir merits, would have saved much time that was lost. 
The truth of the opinion thus expressed was illustrated on the last 
night devoted to the Prisons Bill in the House of Commons. A long 
string of amendments remained to be considered, headed by some 
half-a-dozen standing in the name of Mr. Parnell, and it was thought 
by men of great parliamentary experience extremely doubtful 
whether the end of the bill would be reached before the close of the 
sitting. It was observed, however, before the commencement of 
business, that Mr. Parnell was sitting behind the Home Secretary, in 
close consultation with him, and a little later, when Mr. Parnell had 
returned to his place, the Home Secretary shifted to the other side of 
the House for a fresh consultation. The result was an understands# 
between these two persons, so that when the bill was called on, the 
main points in the debate were found to have been settled, and the 
Prisons Bill was disposed of so early that the members interested in 
the Universities Bill, .which stood next on the paper, were rather 
embarrassed by the unexpected summons to discuss the remaining 
amendments on that measure. In the end both the Prisons Bill and 
the Universities Bill were concluded before the House adjourned, and 
they will probably form the most substantial measures of the session. 

It seems not impossible that a measure of some .social importance, 
hitherto promoted by a private member, will also become law this 
year. This is Mr. Smyth's bill for* prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in Ireland on Sundays. The extraordinary cqncur- 
rence of opinion ill Ireland in its favour, constraining the Irish 
members of the Government to abstain from opposing it when 
opposed by the Ministry, compelled the Irish Secretary to assent to 
the second rcifding of tho bill at the beginning of this session, on the 
uirdofftttlfSmg that it should be referred to a second Committee to 
examine the question w T hether the five largest towns in Ireland 
should be exempted from its operation. Tho Committee reported 
against this exemption, and a renewed pressure was then put on the 
Ministry to take up the bill and make it their own. After some 
negotiation a compromise was effected, by which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
relinquished a Wednesday ho had secured for his Permissive Bill, 
and the Chancellor pf the Exchequer undertook to supplement this 
afternoon with another should it prove insufficient. It is now pro- 
bable that the bill will become law, and its passage will be remark- 
able as an example of deferenco paid to the preponderance of If^sh 
opinion in its favour by English members who would resist its appli- 
cation to England. 

Every season has its lion, and (General Grant has occupied tho 
position this June. He has been received by the City and the 
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Prince. Crowds have gone to sec him at Mr. Pierrcpont’s and 
Lord Houghton's. The Alexandra Palace Company and the Corpo- 
ration of Hirmingliam have solicited the honour of his presence as a 
guest. There is much in this with which it would bo churlish not 
to sympathize ; yet it cannot he said that the reception of the ex- 
Presidcnt can be regarded with unmixed approbation. Any one 
who has twice filled the position of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States has a pvimd facie passport to honour all over the world ; but 
this claim to distinction may be indefinitely reduced by the special 
circumstances of any individual case. General Grant was first 
chosen to be President on account of his military .successes, and not 
through any popular faith in his political abilities. lie was re- 
elected because the opponent selected as a competitor was entirely 
destitute of the qualities which inspire the confidence of contempo- 
raries. It would have been difficult for any one to have overcome 
the traditional feeling of the citizens of the United States, so far as 
to have been chosen for a third time ; but it would not be an unfair 
statement of the truth to say that General Grant's failure to satisfy 
the moderate expectations of his fellow-citizens made his third candi- 
dature absolutely hopeless. lie entered upon his high station after 
an experience which had elevated the popular sentiment on the other 
side of the Atlantic far above its ordinary level ; but he quickly 
brought it down again to its accustomed depression. ITis tastes 
and habits showed no sign of elevation of character, and with- 
out being himself open to censure, he was deplorably careless of 
tho standard of public duty among his associates. Put, in spite 
of ak these drawbacks, Englishmen might have been zealous to 
welcome one who had been twice President of the United States, and 
'wr-Junsmen might have rejoiced without remark at his welcome, 
was it not tho fact that among those who have been most prominent 
to receive General Grant, have been many who notoriously sympa- 
thized with the secessionists of the South during the Civil War, and 
wished success to their efforts at disruption of the Union. We on 
this side cannot but feel humiliated at the want of self-respect of men 
who, without any expression of shame or contrition, have hastened 
to throw themselves at the feet of the man, for whose failure they 
prayed while he was struggling ; and the citizens of the United 
States, who were so mortified at our want of sympathy with them in 
their trials, must be tempted to indulge in sorie contempt for the 
huge self-satisfaction that has marked our welcome of their success- 
ful commander. It would be more easy to overlook the errors of the 
present and of the past, did wo not know that the same men who 
toow shower tributes of their worthless., respect on General Grant, 
will be ready, three or four y^ars hence, to welcome some other 
warrior whose hard work they now watch with malign jealousy. 

June 25, 1877. 
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Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring . With a brief Memoir 
by Lewin 13. Bowring. Kiag & Co. 

Desultory notes for a projected autobiography, extending, however, over 
the greater part of Sir John Bowring’s diversified career. 

Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject , and the Lairs of England relating 
to the Security of the Person, By James Paterson. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan. 

A legal treatiso for general readers, modelled after the style of Black- 
stone. 

/ der man Letters on English Education. By Dr. "Wiese. Edited by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. W. Collins. 

Tlio complement, and in some respects the corrective, of the author’s 
former well-known work. 

Mesmerism , Spiritualism , Ac., Historically and Scientifically Considered . 
By William B. Carpenter. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Embodying tho results of much personal investigation. 

Two } booths irilh Tchernaielf in Serna. By P. H. 13. Salusbury. Chapman 

and JMl 

Through Nonray with Ladies. By W. Matiiieu Williams. Stanford. 

* 

Across Central America. By J. W. Boddam-Whetuam. Hurst and, 

Blackett. 

Travels in Guatemala. 

Cairtft 7 a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Miers. From the 
German by Clara Bell. Sampson Low & Co. 

A painstaking endeavour to reproduce the life of ancient Egypt. 

Proverbs in Porcelain , and other Verses. By Austin Dobson. King. 

In the manner of Praed. 

Ilistoire de la Gun\ m e de Crimee. Par Camille Bousset! Hachettc; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

An ample, but condensed, narrative. 

Ilistoire de la Marine E ran chaise pendant la Guerre d’lndopenditftce 
Amcrieaine. Par E. Chevalier. Iluchetto; Barthes and Lowell. 

An excellent account of the brief period when the French navy camo 
near to disputing the empire of the seas with the English. 
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/ Lc Departement des affaires etrangercs pendant la Revolution, 1787 — 1804 . 
Par IJredSiuc Masson. Plon ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A valuable official history. 

Le Lot ran an Moym Aye. Par (t. Rouault de Fleury, Morel; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

Architectural and archaeological. 

JjEspece Hum a hie. Par A. dr Qtjatrefaoes, Germer-Baillierc ; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

An argument for the unity of tho human specios. # 

yl*c Comte de Montalemhert . Par Tir. Foisset. Aycc unc introduction par 
f P. Doujiaire. Lccoffio ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A vindication of Montaleinbcrt from the Catholic point of view. 

Correspondance de Edgar Quine.t . T settees . a m Merc . 2 tom. Gcrmer- 
Bailliere ; Barthes and Lowell. 

Extend from 1817 to 1815; tho correspondence of the earlier years 
being much tho fullest. Abound with varied interest, especially respecting 
the author’s studies and his acquaintance with, Michelet, Mickiowicz, and 
other celebrated men. 

/ Ij<i Renaissance. Scenes hutoriques. Par lo Comte de Gojjineau. Plon ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 

Studies on Savonarola, Caesar Borgia, Michael Angolo, and other typi^l 
figures of the Renaissance period, thrown into a dramatic form. 

Les Petits Ronrgeois. Par H. de Bat/zac. Calmann Levy ; Barthes and 

Lowell. 

\ 

A posthumous work, belonging to the 14 Scenes de la Vio Parisicnne *' 
The date of compt <ition is not given. The author defines his 
object as 44 montrer l’hypocrite modern© a roeuvre.” 

* ' C * 4e ^ -N. 

/ Daniel de Kerf ons*; Confession tVun Homme da monde. 2 tom. "i^PLbnest 
Daudet. Plon ; Barthes and Lowell. 

44 Dans cc roman j'ai tente pour, les mceurs mondaines do ce temps une 
pcinturo fidelc et sans parti pris.” 

Le Violon de Faience . Par Chami>fleury. Dehtu ; Barthes and Lowell. 

An art- story, enriched with designs from the Sevres factory. 

China. Ergehnme eigencr Reisen and djtrauf geyrkindeter Studien. Yon 
Ferdinand Freiherrs von Richthofen. Bd. 1. lteimer ; Williams and 
* * Norgate. 

'The first volume of a most comprehensive work on China, containing an 
account of the physical geography of that country and Central Asia, illus- 
trated by numerous maps ; and a review of tho knowledge possessed by tho 
Chinese respecting the geography of foreign nations. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA.' 

Tiie history of Russia and the history of England present two 
clearly defined and widely different types of national progress. In 
England wo have had several important revolutions, but wo may 
fairly say that the thread of historic continuity has never been 
broken, and accordingly the history of the nation presents a long and 
regular development little a fleeted by foreign influences. The 
reform movements, whether in peaceful or in stormy times, have 
always proceeded — at least until quite recently, when theoretical 
considerations have been occasionally used for party purposes — from 
keenly felt practical wants, and have subsided as soon as those waifts 
were satisfied. The legislative and administrative authority has 
never slipped into the hands of pedahtic professors or bureaucratic 
doctrinaires, but has always been wielded, or at least controlled, by 
men of the world, who had for the most part learned to manage 
their own private affairs before undertaking to manage the affairs.of . 
the State. Thus the upper classes, having constantly received a 
political education, havo been preserved from political dreaming, and 
the Draneh method of reform has never come into fashiop. 

Very different has been the history of Russia during tho last two 
centuries. In tho reign of Peter the Great the thread of historical 
continuity was rudely snapped asunder. The old traditional methods 
of government were suddenly abandoned, and sinco that time the 
Tsars and their official advisers have ruled and reorganized accord- 
ing to foreign principles without the sympathy or co-operation of 
tho people. Being lyien of theory and trammelled neither by tradi- 
tion nor by practical knowledge, these legislators of the now school 
have habitually launched into grand schemes that would make a 
prosaic, practical House of Commons stand aghast, and tho country 
has been periodically subjected to “revolutions from above ” such as 
are inconceivable among a people accustomed to self-government. 

I havo no intention of discussing here the various advantages and 
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disadvantages of these t$o systems of government, but I wish to 
point out ono practical result which is closely connected with the 
subject of the present paper. In England the reform movement has 
been slow but steady, and where reformers have gained a now position 
they have generally been able to hold it, for the simple reason that 
a very large section of the people has been ready to support them. 
In Russia, on the contrary, the advance has been rapid and spas- 
modic. It is easy, of course, to make any number of grand schemes 
on paper, and in a country where an uncontrolled autocrat rules 
over a politically passivo population it is not difficult to transform 
any bit of paper into a law ; but it is a very difficultothing, in Russia 
as elsewhere, to make a grand legislative scheme work well in real 
life among a people unprepared for it. Unforeseen practical diffi- 
culties arise, unknown disturbing forces are called into existence, the 
instruments do not cflcct what was expected of thojn — in a word, the 
plausible programme, which looked so well on paper, <nnnot bo 
carried out, and the consequent despondency is in proportion to tho 
warmth of the preceding inordinate expectations. Thus a period of 
violent reform is pretty sure to bo succeeded by a period of equally 
violent reaction. 

Tho history of tho present campaign in Asia Minor has so 
far illustrated well the Russian character and habitual modo of* 
action. First, great enthusiasm, inordinate expectations, and a 
haughty contempt for difficulties ; next, a rapid advance, obstacles 
surmounted with w r ondcrful facility, difficult positions stormed 
with reckless, dashing gallantry ; and as a result of all this, 
overweening confidence whispering to them that, as one of their 
proverbs graphically and quaintly puts it, “if they tried to ford the 
tho waters would not rise higher than their knees.” Then 
comes a check, obstacles are met which no amount of dash and 
gallantry can surmount, the overheated enthusiasm c<*ds, the retreat 
begins, the imprudence of neglecting to secure firmly araTiift^Lotlic- 
ally the positions gained becomes apparent, and the great shadowy 
conquest collapses into the most modest of acquisitions. This has been 
the history of the campaign in Asia Minor, and it has likewrise been 
the political history of Russia sinco tho time of Peter the Great — a 
fact which may bo recommended to* the consideration of those who 
imagine that impulsiveness and spasmodic enthusiasm can flourish 
only in southern climes. In the opening chapter of Macaulay’s 
history, it will he remembered, there is an eloquent passage in which 
national progress is compared to tho advancing tide. First the wave 
usances, and then it recedes, but only in order to gain new force to 
advance further than before. To use this metaphor, I should say that in 
a country like ours the waves are mere ripples. If we have what may 
be termed periods of Liberal enthusiasm and periods of Conservative 
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reaction, the enthusiasm does not drive us very far forward, and the 
Conservatism simply stops us without perceptibly pulling us back. 
In countries liko Russia, on tho contrary, the tide advances in great 
rolling, foam-crcstcd waves, and the recoil is, of course, in proportion 
to the impulse. It is in these moments of recoil that Secret Societies 
are likely to appear. 

I say likely, because other conditions qre also requisite. If a 
people is in a state of completo political passivity and indifference, 
there may be conspiracies among those who surround the throne, 
but there cannot be secret societies in the proper sense of the term. 
It is only when* a certain portion of the public, excluded from 
political influence, have imbibed political aspirations which they arc 
prevented from expressing freely, that the formation of secret 
societies becomes possible. This is well illustrated in tho history of 
Russia. Since the end of the seventeenth century there have been 
four great reforming epochs, associated respectively with the names 
of Peter the Great, Catherine II., Alexander I., and Alexander II. 
Each of these violent advances was succeeded by a corresponding 
recoil, but the first two produced no secret societies, because the 
reform enthusiasm which produced them was confined to the rulers. 
There was no outside public sharing tho enthusiasm, and excluded 
from the sobering influence which experience and the possession of 
authority naturally generate. All who moved forward in the impul- 
sion retreated voluntarily in tho recoil, and when the Emperor Paul, 
Catherine's son and successor, carried his reactionary policy ad 
absurdum , he was opposed, not by secret societies, but merely by a 
little band of conspirators — men belonging to the Court — who 
removed him by assassination. The two more recent movements 
had a very different character, and of them I must speak more in 
detail. Whilst resembling each other in their origin, they aro very 
different in theV character and aim, and the points qf similarity and 
conte/t were reflected in the secret societies which "they produced. 
Let us glanco first at those in tho time of Alexander I. 

In 1801, Alexander I. ascended the throne after tho violently 
repressive reign of his father Paul, who had a fanatical hatred of 
everything which had tho least odour of liberalism. Alexander 
presented in almost every respect? a marked contrast to his father. 
He had been trained under the eyes of the philosojjhic Catherine II. 
by a Swiss tutor called Laharpe, a man of high moral character and 
imbued with the liberalism then in fashion. Under the influence of 
this teacher he had, at the age of nineteen, in spite of the reactionary 
spirit that was then dominant at Court, learned to hate despotism in 
all its forms, to love liberty as something to which every human 
being had an inalienable right, and even to rejoice at the success of 
the French Revolution! He wished to see republics established 
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everywhere, and regarded that form of government as the only one 
consistent with the rights of man. For the first time in her history, 
Russia received as her legitimate, autocratic Tsar, a young senti- 
mental Republican ! 

As soon as this young Republican succeeded to tho throne, he 
determined to put his philosophical principles into practice on a 
grand scale. A boundless field of activity opened itself up to his 
imagination. He would make his subjects free, civilised, prosperous, 
and happy, and would then retire like Washington to the ranks of 
private life, where he would enjoy, without the cares and respon- 
sibilities of office, tho love and veneration of his emancipated 
countrymen. 

These youthful dreams, I need scarcely say, were not destined to be 
realised. Alexander was not of the stuff of which great reformers 
are made. Ilis policy did not proceed from vigorous natural 
instincts, as in the case of Peter the Great, nor from ke^n political 
sagacity, as in the case of Catherine II. Ilis political aspirations 
were the result of education on a weak impressionable character, and, 
as such, could ill hear the rough handling of real life. He had 
been taught to believe that a sovereign had merely to be virtuous, 
well-intentioned, and animated with the liberal spirit of the time, 
in order to render his people prosperous and happy. Hut gradually 
lie discovered how different real life is from theory. By bitter 
experience he learned that high aims, liberal convictions, and auto- 
- cratic power do not suffice to make a successful reformer. Looking 
back over a reign of more than twenty years, he could not but feel 
that he had realised few of his youthful aspirations, and that his 
hilmanitarianism and liberalism had proved a mistake. In tho army 
-Jia ws aw insubordination and disaffection ; in tho civil administration 
venality, theft, and abuses of every kind. " Theso faineants,” be 
said, speaking of the officials, “ would steal my shipgtnf war if they 
had the change, and if they could draw my teeth AVf&uuVmy 
noticing it, I should have been long since without a tooth in my 
head.” In his foreign policy he felt that he had been equally 
unsuccessful. The sovereigns whom he had saved in the hour of 
danger showed themselves ungrateful, and the nations whom he had 
helped to free from tho Napoleonic yoke now forgot their liberator 
and regarded him — not altogether without reason — with profound 
distrust. Even many of his own subjects, on Account of his Polish 
schemes and his refusal to aid the Greeks against the Turks, 
regarded him as almost a traitor to his country and to the national 
feith. As is often tho case with ambitious natures who fail and 
have not the moral energy to begin anew, he sought consolation in 
religious contemplation and mysticism — a world in which no energy 
is required, and in which there is no possibility of disappointment. 
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Having lost his faith in Liberalism, he adopted the most energetic 
repressive measures, and sought to root out abuses by severo punish- 
ments. In a word, tho young enthusiastic sentimental republican, 
who at first took Washington as his model, became in the later 
years of his reign a victim to religious melancholy and a devoted 
adherent of Mottcrnich. 

The events which produced this remarkable change in the Emperor 
had a very different effect on a large section of the young noblesse. 
Tho study of French literature, and all Pmse intellectual influences 
which had made him first a sentimental Republican and then a 
believer in constitutional monarchy, had affected them in a similar 
way, and their enthusiasm was not, as in his case, counteracted by 
the sobering influence of a responsible position. During the wars 
with Napoleon, and the subsequent occupation of Franco by the 
Allies, they became to some extent acquainted with the social and 
political life of Western Europe, and with the opinions and aspira- 
tions of the various political parties. On returning homo they were 
struck with the contrast, and their excited patriotic feelings led them 
to seek the causes of this difference. Much that had formerly 
seemed to them in the nature of things, now appeared barbarous and 
disgraceful for a nation that professed to be civilised. The general 
air of poverty, the apathy and ignorance of the people, the corrup- 
tion of the administration, the venality of the law-courts, the 
brutality of the police, tho frivolity of St. Petersburg life, the want 
of energy in all classes of the nation — these, and a thousand little 
facts which laid hitherto passed unnoticed, made upon them now a 
painful impression. What irritated them most of all was the talk of 
the elderly men, who praised all that was old and condemned ciaery 
attempt at reform as a dangerous innovation. They felt, as one of 
them afterwards said, that, they had got a century ahead of their 
fellow-countrymen . 

It is always a very dangerous thing for a little §j*oup of people to 
get a century ahead of their contemporaries, and so it proved in this 
instance. The apathy of those around them, and tho decidedly 
reactionary spirit of the Government and the Emperor, drove these 
men first into extra-legal and then into positively illegal means of 
realising their reforming aspirations. At that time the most ap- 
proved means of producing political and social reform wero secret 
political societies. \ So it was in Germany, in France, in Italy, in 
Spain, and in Greece, and the young Russians naturally followed 
tho prevailing fashion. 

The first Russian secret society was formed about the year 1816, 
under the title of “the TJnion of Salvation,” and was composed 
chiefly of officers of the Guards. Its professed aim was to struggle 
for the common weal, to aid in carrying out all beneficial nfeasurcs of 
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the Government and all useful private undertakings, and to oppose evil 
of every kind — especially the malpractices of the officials. In 1818 
it was reorganised on the model of the German Tugendbund, and 
received the new name of “ Union for Public Welfare.” Under this 
new form it proposed to itself — besides the vague aim of assisting 
the Government in all beneficial measures — certain definite objects, 
the principal of which was the obtaining of representative institu- 
tions. In the years 1819 and 1820 its members rapidly increased, 
till nearly all the young nobles who had any pretensions to boing 
“civilised” and “liberal” were in more or less intimate relations 
with it. Though it was in form and organization an illicit secret 
society, it had little or nothing of the nature of a conspiracy, and 
the great majority of the members had certainly no illicit designs. 
They still believed in tho Emperor’s liberal sympathies and inten- 
tions, and on more than one occasion it was proposed to inform his 
Majesty of the aims and intentions of the society, and to petition him 
to aid them in their work. 

Whilst the great majority of the members were thus entirely inno- 
cent of treasonable or revolutionary designs — indulging in impracti- 
cable, idealistic sentimentalism, and trusting to moral rather than 
political propaganda for bringing about tho national regeneration, — 
there was a small minority animated with a very different spirit, and 
this minority greatly increased when it became evident that the 
Emperor was adopting the policy of Mctlcrnich. Many came to see 
that thoy had nothing to hope from voluntary concessions on the 
part of his Majesty, and conducted that the autocratic power must be 
abolished. Some were in favour of constitutional monarchy, but 
this idea met with little favour. French writers had proved that all* 
forms of government in which the supreme power is hereditary must 
lead to despotism, whilst republican institutions preserve political 
liberty and insure a wonderfully rapid development of the national 
resources, all wlifch was supposed to have been proved to demonstra- 
tion by the history of Greece and Home in ancient times, and more 
recently by tho history of the United States. 

These differences of opinion caused the society to be broken up, 
and the more violent members formed a new society, which took for 
its principle of action the French' saying of its president Pestel : 
“ Lcs demi-m<?sures no valent ricn; il faut fairc inaison netto!” 
What Pestel understood by these words was f to raise a military 
insurrection, to annihilate the Imperial Family, and to form a pro- 
visional government under his own Presidency, after which the 
Empire would be transformed into a federation of semi-independent 
provinces, resembling tho United States of America. 

When Alexander died, and Nicholas succeeded in 1825, an attempt 
was made to carry out the programme, but it failed most signally. 
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On the morning when tho oath of allegiance was to be administered 
to tho troops in St. Petersburg, several companies refused, and col- 
lected in the Senate Square. So far the conspirators wero successful, 
but hero their success ended. They had rashly crossed tho Rubicon 
without making any plans for further action. The soldiers, deceived 
as to the point at issue, were ready to fight, but they had no leader. 
The command was hastily offered to several officers in succession, 
and successively declined. Every one commanded and no one obeyed. 
All waited for something, they knew not what, and in the meantime 
the troops which had taken the oath were being formed in front 
of them, under the command of Nicholas himself. The Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg rode in amongst the mutineers, and 
exhorted them to return to their duty, but his words had no effect, 
and ho was shot down by one of the officers. The two Metropolitans 
mado a similar attempt, but with as little success. At last, when all 
attempts at persuasion proved fruitless, tho artillery fired a few 
round of grape-shot and cleared the square. A similar attempt in 
one of the southern provinces proved equally unsuccessful. The 
wholo thing collapsed without any serious effort. A hundred and 
twenty-one officers were tried for high treason. Of these, five were 
condemned to tho gallows and executed, and the others were trans- 
ported to Siberia. Hero ends the first chapter in the history of 
Russian secret societies. 

The Emperor Nicholas was very different from his sentimental 
brother. At no period of his life did ho ever show even a Platonio 
affection for liberty in any form. He put his faith in military dis- 
cipline — especially in drill — and considered it one of the chief duties 
of a Tsar to stamp out what the Liberals called “the spirit of the 
time.” To effect this, he adopted and pushed to its extreme limit 
the Mctternich system of police supervision and repression, and for 
a time the system served its purpose. During his feign tranquillity 
reigned in Russia. The administration was incredibly corrupt, but 
there were no public expressions of disloyalty or liberalism — two 
words which were in liis Majesty’s mind synonymous — and no 
revolutionary movements even in the stormy times of ’48. The 
police considered it necessary occasionally to send a few “ restless” 
people to Siberia, and once they discovered — malicious ill-inten- 
tioned people sai(\ invented — a political conspiracy ; but there was 
nothing that could be called, even in elastic official language, a secret 
society. Had Nicholas died in 1852, his last moments might have 
been comforted by tho conviction that he had fulfilled the whole 
duty of an autocrat, and that the system he loved so well had proVed 
a brilliant success. Tha’t illusion was rudely dispelled by the 
Crimean War. • 
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In the history of England and France that war is but an episode 
of second-rate importance ; for llussia it was an event of the first 
magnitude, for it was the direct cause, as I have elsewhere explained, 
of all those great reforms which have made the present reign one 
of the most important epochs of Russian history. 

Tn many respects the present reign resembles that of Alexander I. 
Both open with a violent outburst of reform enthusiasm, and in 
both cases the Emperor puts himself at the head of tho reform 
movement. For a time all goes well. Great reforms arc conceived 
and partly executed, and many sanguine people believe that a national 
millennium is at hand. But gradually the enthusiasm cools under 
the influence of chilly experience. Tho chilling process naturally 
takes place more rapidly among those in authority. The new institu- 
tions do not work nearly so well in reality as on paper, and new 
forces appear which do not readily submit to control. The Govern- 
ment think it well to apply the curb, first in an intermittent, irritating 
W T ay, and then in a more decided, systematic fashion. This is 
naturally resented by the enthusiastic, sanguine people, and the cry 
is raised that the reaction has set in. It is no longer possible, they 
say, to trust to the Government for the realisation of the expected 
millennium. If it is to be realised, extra-legal means must be 
employed. In a word, the stage is again prepared for the entrance 
of secret political societies. 

In the present reign the cooling process commenced almost as 
soon as the emancipation law began to be put in execution in 1861 . 
Serf-emancipation — the conferring of liberty and civic rights on 
forty millions of human beings — is of course a grand thing of 
which a nation should be proud, and with which every patriotic man 
with any pretensions to Iwing civilised and liberal must warmly 
sympathise ; but when this great event accidentally deprives you of 
all power over one-half of your estate, and you find that your serfs 
are dissatisfied because they do not get the whole of it, you'will 
probably feel — especially if your liberalism and patriotism bo of the 
vapouring, rhetorical type — that really liberalism may be pushed a 
little too far. So, at least, thought many of the Russian proprietors. 
On tho other hand certain youths, not amenable to sobering influ- 
ences, held that tho Emancipation law and the Government in 
general were not nearly liberal enough. Those considered that more 
land and less taxation should have been given to tho, peasantry, and after 
due consideration arrived at the conviction that the best way to mend 
matters was to write and disseminato the most terrifically seditious 
proclamations. Then there were tho disorders in the universities, 
and above all there were the Nihilists. What arc the Nihilists ? 

i 

That is a question which I have often put to men who ought to be 
competent authorities, and I have never received a satisfactory 
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explanation, but there is no difficulty in describing the popular 
conception of them. According to popular opinion they were a 
band of fanatical young men and women — many of them medical 
students — who had determined to turn tho world upside down and to 
introduce “ a new kind of social order,” founded on the most advanced 
principles, communistic and otherwise. They had discovered that 
the two chief fountains of crime and hupiun misery, viz. lust and 
the desire of gain, might be hermetically sealed by abolishing the 
obsolete institutions of marriage and private property. When 
society would be so organized that all the natural instincts of human 
nature would find complete and untrammelled satisfaction, there 
would be no inducement to commit crime. That could not of course 
he effected instantaneously, but something might bo done at once. 
The adherents of the new doctrines accordingly reversed the tradi- 
tional order of things in the matter of coiffure : the males allowed 
their hair to grow long, and tho female adepts cut their hair short, 
adding occasionally flic additional badge of blue spectacles. Their 
appearance naturally shocked the {esthetic feelings of ordinary 
people, but to this they did not object. They had raised themselves 
above tlic level of popular notions, wore indifferent to so-called 
public opinion, despised Philistine respectability, and rather liked to 
scandalise people with antiquated prejudices. Besides this, they had 
a special grudge against the worship of aesthetic culture. Professing 
extremo utilitarianism, they explained that the, shoemaker who 
practises his craft is in the true sense a greater man than a Sliak- 
spearc or a Goethe, because humanity has more need of shoes than 
poetry. Strange to say, the opera found favour in their eyes — perhaps 
because the founder of modern theoretical Communism had included 
operatic representations in his phuhmstere programme. Perhaps tho 
most curious part of this curious phenomenon was the prominence 
of the female clement in {ill the demonstrations. When tho students 
held meetings against the orders of the authorities, Iadic3 in short 
hair and blue spectacles were generally among the orators. 

Let it be distinctly understood that 1 am describing not tho Nihi- 
lists but simply the popular conception of them. Some of their 
friends have assured me that tliis conception is radically false. 
According to these authorities there never were any Nihilists. The 
people to whom this name was applied were simply students who 
desired beneficent liberal reforms. The peculiarities in their costume 
arose merely from a laudablo neglect of trivialities in view of graver 
interests. However this may be — and I do not pretend at present to 
decide the question — many people were alarmed, and tho reaction was 
prepared in consequence. ,To illustrate this, I may quote here part 
of an unpublished letter, written in October, 1801, by a man who now 
occupies one of the highest positions in the Administration. At that 
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time he was regarded as ultra-liberal, and consequently we may 
assume that, relatively speaking, ho did not take a very alarmist view 
of tho situation. Here is what he says, writing to a near relative : 
" You have not been long absent — merely a few months ; but if you 
returned now, you would bo astonished by the progress which the 
Opposition — one might say the Revolutionary Party — has already 
made. Tho disorders in the university do not relate merely to the 
students. I see in tho affair tho beginning of serious dangers for 
public tranquillity and the existing order of things. Young people, 
without distinction of costume, uniform, and origin, take part in the 
street demonstrations. Besides the students of the university there 
arc tho students of other institutions, and a mass of people who are 
students only in name. Among these last are certain gentlemen in 
long boards and rerohitionnaim $ in crinolino who are of all the most 
fanatical. Blue collars — the distinguishing mark of the students* 
uniform — have become the siguc de raUiemcnt . Almost all the pro- 
fessors, and many officers, take the part of tho students. The news- 
paper critics openly defend their colleagues. Miklia'ilof has been 
convicted of writing, printing, and circulating one of the most violent 
proclamations that ever existed, under the title of, ‘ To the young 
generation.’ Among the students and the litterateurs there [is 
unquestionably an organized conspiracy, which has perhaps leaders 
outside tho literary circle. The Polish students have not yet spoken 
out in this movement, but they are so self-confident that ..... 
The police are powerless. They arrest any one they can lay their 
hands on. About eighty people nave been already sent to the fortress 
and have been examined, but all this leads to no practical result, 
because the revolutionary ideas have taken possession of all classes, all 
ages, all professions, and uve publicly expressed in the streets, in tho 
barracks, and in tho ministries ! I believe the police itself is carried 
away by them. What all this will lead to it is difficult to predict. 
I am very muck afraid of some bloody catastrophe. Eveu if it 
should not go to sucli a length immediately, the position of the 
Government will be extremely difficult. Its authority is shaken, and 
all are convinced that it is powerless, stupid, and incapable. On 
thatpoint thoro is the most perfect unanimity among parties of all 
colours, even the most opposite. 'The most desperate ‘Planter ’ 1 
agrees in that respect with tho most desperate Socialist. Meanwhile 
those who have the direction of affairs do almost nothing , and have 
no plan or definite aim clearly in view. At present the Emporor is 
not in the capital, and now, more than at any former time, there is 
complete anarchy in the absence of the master of the house. There 

{ (1) An epithet commonly applied, at the time of the emancipation, to the adherents of 
serfage and* the defenders of the proprietors' rights. 
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is a great deal of bustle and talk, and all blame they know not 
whom .” 1 

The expected revolution did not take place, but timid people had 
no difficulty in perceiving signs of its approach. The press con- 
tinued to disseminate under a more or less disguised form ideas which 
were considered dangerous. The Kolokol, a Russian paper published 
in London by Herzen, and strictly prohibited by the Press-censure, 
found its way regularly into the country, and was eagerly read by 
thousands. The youth, it was said, was being corrupted by social- 
istic ideas. Young girls of respectable family had boon heard to 
express most objectionable views on tho subject of matrimony. Not 
a few suspected that a great Nihilist organization had been secretly 
formed for tho overthrow of society ; and this suspicion found con- 
firmation in several great fires which broko out in St. Petersburg 
and other towns, and which were believed to be the work of Nihilist 
incendiaries. 

Soon a new event came to strengthen the reactionary influences. 
In the beginning of the Polish insurrection broke out. That 
ill-advised attempt on tho part of tho Poles to recover their inde- 
pendence had a curious effect on Russian public opinion. There was 
at that time in Russia a very large amount of generous liberal senti- 
ment, which was, perhaps, not very deep, but was at least genuine 
so far as it went. Both the Government and tho better section of 
tho educated classes were ready to grant to Poland^very considerable 
concessions. The Poles were to have their own administration and 
almost complete autonomy, under the vice- royalty of a Russian Grand 
Duke. Whether tho scheme would have succeeded, if the Poles had 
shown sufficient political tact and patience, is a question that iveed 
not hero bo discussed. Political tact and patience arc not prominent 
features of the Polish character, and certainly they were not dis- 
played on this occasion. The new administration committed some 
grave mistakes, and the Poles appealed to arms. As the news of the 
rising spread over Russia, there w r as a moment of hesitation. Those 
who had been for several years habitually extolling liberty and self- 
government as the necessary conditions of all progress, and sympa- 
thising warmly with every Liberal movement, whether at home or 
abroad, could not well frown Upon the political aspirations of tho 
Poles. Tho Liberal sentiment of that time w r as so extremely philoso- 
phical and cosmop&litan that it scarcely distinguished between Poles 
and Russians, and liberty was supposed to bo a good arid grand thing 
in Warsaw as well as in St. Petersburg. But underneath this fair 
artificial growth of cosmopolitan liberalism lay the volcano of 
national patriotism — dormant for the moment, but by no means 

(1) For obvious reasons I refrain from naming the writer of this letter^ which acci- 
dentally foU into my hands. 
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extinct. Though the Russians arc, in some respects, the most cosmo- 
politan of the European nations, they are at the same time capable 
of indulging in violent outbursts of patriotic fanaticism ; and these 
two contradictory elements in their character were brought into con- 
tact by the news of the Polish insurrection. The struggle was only 
momentary. Ere long the patriotic, feelings burst forth, and carried 
all before them. The lUoscoir Gazette thundered against the pseudo- 
Liberal sentimentalism which would, if unchecked, necessarily lead to 
the dismemberment of the empire ; and Mr. KatkofT, the editor of that 
paper, became for a time the most influential private individual in the 
country. A few, indeed, remained true to their convictions. Herzen, 
for instance, wrote in the Kolokol a glowing panegryic on two 
Russian officers who had refused to fire on the insurgents, and here 
and there a man might be found who confessed that he was ashamed 
of the severity displayed in Lithuania. 1 But such men wore few, 
and were commonly regarded almost as traitors. The great majority 
of the public thoroughly approved of the severe energetic measures 
adopted by the Government, and when the insurrection was sup- 
pressed, men who had a few months previously spoken and written 
in magniloquent terms about humanitarian liberalism, joined in the 
ovations given to Muravieff! At, a great dinner given in his 
honour, that energetic and by no means too humane administrator, 
who had systematically opposed the emancipation of the serfs, and 
had never concealed his contempt for the Liberal ideas recently in 
fashion, could ironically express his satisfaction at seeing so many 
“ new friends ” around him. 2 

Still the Government, whilst repressing all political agitation, did 
ndfc abandon its policy of introducing reforms by means of the auto- 
cratic power. The Zemstvo, a system of local self-government 
comprising periodical elective assemblies, was created, and prepara- 
tions were made for thoroughly reorganizing the law-courts and the 
judicial procedure. But in 1860 a new event came to strengthen 
tho reactionary influence. A foolish, misguided youth, called Kara- 
kdzof, made an attempt on the life of the Emperor. Tho effect of 
such an incident on his Majesty and on those who surrounded him 
may easily be imagined. Report says— though I must add that I 
have never seen the official documents relating to this affair — that 

(1) I have heard, at least, two genuine, nomini ?ly orthodox Russians make state- 
ments of this kind. I must, however, in fairness add that the conceptions commonly 
held in Western Europe regarding Muravieff and hia administration are, though not 
without a foundation of fact, in my opinion, gross exaggerations. 

(2) Coijnt Muravieff has left a most interesting autobiographical fragment relating 
to tho history of this time, hut it is not likely to ho published during the life-time of 
the present generation. As an historical document it is very valuable, but must be used 
■with extreme caution. A copy of it was for some time in my possession, but I waa 
bound by a promiso not to make extracts from it. 
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the would-be assassin, formerly a student, belonged to a little domes- 
tic community composed of two or three youths of not very satisfac- 
tory moral character, and calling itself by the ill-sounding name of 
Ad \ that is to say, Hell. 

This incident, in conjunction with tho others which I have indi- 
cated, induced tho Government to take energetic measures. It was 
found that the agitation proceeded in all cases from young men who 
were studying, or had recently studied, in the universities, tho 
seminaries, and the technical schools, such as the Medical Academy 
and the Agricultural Institute. Plainly, therefore, the system of 
education was at fault. The semi-military system of tho time, of 
Nicholas had been succeeded by cue in which discipline had been 
reduced to a minimum, and tho study of natural science formed a 
prominent clement. Here, it was thought, lay the chief root of the 
evil. Englishmen may have some difficulty in imagining a possible 
connection between natural science and revolutionary agitation. To 
them the two tilings must seem wide as tho poles asunder. Surely 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology, and similar abstract subjects 
have nothing to do with politics. Certainly they have not much to 
.do with each other in this country, but in Russia it is different. 
This is one of the many curious and interesting phenomena to bo 
found in the present intellectual condition of the Russian educated 
classes. To explain it would require at least a long article, so I 
must content myself for the present with simply indicating the 
explanation. When an Englishman undertakes the study of any 
branch of natural science, ho gets his subject by means of lectures, 
text-books, and museums or laboratories, and when ho has mastered 
it he probably puts bis knowledge to somo practical use. Tho man 
who has studied the medical sciences becomes a doctor ; the student 
of chemistry finds employment as a professor or in a factory ; the 
mathematician becomes, perhaps, an engineer. Probably none of 
these men feel any desire to enter political life or imagine that their 
previous studies have specially fitted them for such activity. In 
Russia it is otherwise. * Few students confine their attention to their 
specialty. Many of them dislike the laborious work of getting up 
details, and with the presumption which is often to bo found in con- 
j unction with youth and ignorapee, aspire to become social reformers. 
But what has social reform to do with natural science ? To under- 
stand the connection the reader must know that, though very few 
Russian students have opened the voluminous works of Auguste Comte, 
nearly all of them arc more or less imbued with the principles of 
Positivism. Now in the Positive Philosophy the study of natural 
science loads to the study of Sociology. In the classification of the 
sciences proposed by Comte, Sociology is tho main part of the edifico, 
and to it all the other sciences are subsidiary. Social reorganization 
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is thus the ultimate aim of scientific research, and the Positivist can 
behold with prophetic eye Humanity organized on strictly scientific 
principles. Cool-headed people who have had a littlo experience 
of the world recognise clearly that this ultimate goal of human 
intellectual activity is still afar off — that even in the lower parts of 
the structure there are still enormous gaps which it will require 
many years, and probably many generations, to fill up, and that 
consequently it would be "folly to attempt at present to construct the 
higher parts. But the would-be social reformers among the Russian 
students arc too young, too inexperienced, too impatient, and too 
presumptuously self-confident to perceive this plain and simple truth. 
As soon as they have acquired a smattering of chemistry, physiology, 
and biology, they imagine themselves capable of reorganizing human 
society, and when they have acquired this conviction they are of 
course unfitted for that patient, plodding study of details which is 
the only foundation of genuine scientific knowledge. 

To remedy these evils the Government determined to introduce 
more discipline into the schools, and to supplant, to a certain extent, 
the study of natural science by the classics — that is to say, Latin 
and Greek. This measure naturally caused much discontent among 
the students. Young men who considered themselves capable of 
reorganizing society and playing a political part, fretted of course 
under discipline, and resented being treated as school-boys. The 
Latin grammar seemed to them an ingenious instrument adopted 
by the Government for the destroying of intellectual development 
and the checking of political* progress. Ingenious speculations 
about the possible organization of the working classes and magnificent 
vieys of the future of humanity, arc so much pleasanter than the 
irregular verbs and rules of syntax. 

But I must refrain from going deeper into this interesting subject. 
These few threads in the tangled web of Russian social history during 
the present reigq will, I hope, enable the reader in some measure to 
understand how the soil was prepared for the growth of secret 
societies, differing widely in character and aim from those which 
flourished in the time of Alexander I. The contrast between the 
two groups is very striking. In the time of Alexander I. the 
members of the secret societies werQ all, or nearly all, young men 
of good family, and very many of them belonged to the jeunem 
(force of the period. The . societies which have i recently appeared 
are composed of very different elements. They are violently anti- 
aristocratic, and draw their recruits chiefly from the sons of the 
clergy, the small proprietors, and the minor officials. In strong con- 
trast to the romantic, sentimental, idyllic spirit which animated the 
conspirators of 1825, they declare war Against romanticism in all 
its. forms,, despise sentimentality, and declare themselves the 
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champions of the peasantry In aims, too, they differ widely from 
the societies of the old school. What they desire is to produce not 
merely a political, but also a fundamental social revolution, which 
will abolish for ever all obsolete institutions, such as private property, 
marriage, and religion, and for ever equalise rich and poor. The 
overthrow of the Government and the annihilation of officials, 
nobles, and capitalists, form only the introductory part of the pro- 
gramme. But for the realisation of even this introductory part, 
groat efforts are necessary. A Court conspiracy, though backed by 
disaffection in the army, will not suffice. It is necessary that the 
masses should be raised from their ignorance and apathy, and made 
to understand what a magnificent futuro they have before them if 
they would only bestir themselves. To effect this, and at the same 
time to study the character of these much-talked-of and little-under-' 
stood masses, intelligent Young Russia must enter for a time the 
ranks of the people (idti v narod). 

Perhaps the best way of conveying an idea of this peculiar move- 
ment is to describe briefly the society which has most recently 
attracted public attention. 

In April, 1875, a peasant, who was at the same time a factory - 
worker, informed the police that certain persons were distributing 
revolutionary pamphlets among the people of the factory where he 
was employed, and as a proof of what he said he produced some 
pamphlets which he had himself received. This led to an investiga- 
tion, by which it was found that a number of young men and women, 
evidently belonging to the educated classes, were employed as common 
labourers in soveral factories, and were disseminating revolutionary 
ideas by means of pamphlets and conversation. Arrests followed, and 
it was soon discovered that these agitators belonged to a large secret 
association, which had its centre in Moscow and local branches in 
Ivanovo, Tula, and Kief. In Ivanovo, for instance — a manufacturing 
town about one hundred miles to the north-east of Moscow — the 
police found a room inhabited by three young men and four young 
women, all of whom, though belonging to the educated classes, had 
the appearance of ordinary factory-workers, prepared their own food, 
did with their own hands all thef domestic work, and sought to avoid 
everything that could distinguish them from the labouring popula- 
tion. In the room were found two hundred and forty-five copies of 
revolutionary pamphlets, a considerable , sum of money ; a largo 
amount of correspondence in cipher, and several forged passports. 

TIow many members the society contained it is impossible to say, 
for some eluded the vigilance of the police ; but many were arrested, 
and ultimately forty-seven were condemned. Of theso, eleven were 
nobles, seven were sons of village priests, and the remainder belonged 
to the lower classes— that is to say, the small officials, burghers, and 
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peasants. The average age of the prisoners was rather less than 
twenty-four — the oldest being thirty-six, and the youngest under 
seventeen ! Only five were more than twenty-five years of age, and 
none of these five were ringleaders. The female element was repre- 
sented by no less than fifteen young persons, whose average age was 
under twenty- two. Two or three of these, to judge by their photo- 
graphs, were of decidedly prepossessing appearance, and apparently 
little fitted for taking air active part in wholesale massacres, such as 
the society talked about organizing* It would be interesting to 
inquire how it has come about that there are in Russia young ladies 
of prepossessing appearance, respectable family, and considerable 
education, who are road)' to enter upon wild sanguinary enterprises 
which inevitably lead in the long run to the house of correction or 
'the mines of Siberia; but I must postpone this investigation to a 
more convenient season. For the present suffice it to say that there 
are such young ladies in Russia, and that several of them were con- 
demned as founders and active members of the society in question. 

The character and aims of the society are clearly depicted in the 
documentary and oral evidence produced at the trial. According to 
the fundamental principles, there should exist among the members 
absolute equality, complete mutual responsibility, and full confidence 
and openness with regard to the affairs of the organization. Among 
the conditions of admission, we find that tho candidate should be 
willing to devote himself entirely to revolutionary activity ; that he 
should be ready ‘to cut all ties, whether of love or of friendship, for 
the good cause ; that he should possess great powers of self-sacrifice 
and the capacity for keeping secrets ; and that he should consent to 
become, when necessary, a common labourer in a factory. The 
desire to preserve absolute equality is well illustrated by the regula- 
tions regarding the administration : the office-bearers are not to be 
chosen by election, but all members arc to be office-bearers in turn, 
and to be changed every month. 

The ultimate aim of the society seems to have been to destroy the 
existing social order and to replace it by one in which there should 
be no private property and no distinctions of class or wealth — or, as 
it is put in ono place, “ to found on the ruins of the social organiza- 
tion which at present exists the pmpire of the working classes.” 
The means by which the necessary revolution is to be effected, are 
carefully enumerated in one of the documents seized by the 
authorities. Each i^ember, it is there explained, has the greatest 
liberty as to the means, but he is to leave nothing, undone to forward 
the cause of the revolution. For the guidance of the inexperienced 
the folkwing means are recommended : simple conversation, dissem- 
ination of pamphlets, the exciting of discontent, the formation of 
organize^ groups, the foundation of funds and libraries. These, 
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taken togotlier, constitute, in the terminology of revolutionary 
science, “ propaganda.” Besides it, there should be “agitation.” 
The difference between propaganda and agitation, we are informed, 
consists in this, that the former aims at enlightening the masses 
regarding the true nature of the revolutionary cause, whilst the 
latter aims at exciting an individual or group to direct revolutionary 
activity. In time of peace “pure agitation” is to be carried on by 
means of organized bands, the purpose of which is to frighten the 
Government and the privileged classes ; to draw away the attention 
of the Government from other forms of revolutionary activity ; to 
raise the spirit of the people, and thereby render it more fit to 
accept revolutionary ideas; to obtain pecuniary means for the 
activity of the society ; and to liberate those who have been im- 
prisoned. The tendency of the bands should always bo “ purely 
socialistico-revolutionary ” — whatever that may mean. In time of 
revolution the members should give to all movements every assistance 
in their power, and impress upon them “ a socialistico-revolutionary 
character.” The central administration and the local branches 
should form connections with publishers, and take steps to secure a 
regular supply of prohibited books from abroad. Such are a few 
characteristic extracts from a document that might fairly be called a 
treatise on revolutionology. 

As a specimen of the revolutionary pamphlets above ^mentioned, I 
may give here a brief account of one which is wqjl known to the 
political police, and figures largely at all the political trials. It is 
entitled K hi tray a Mckhanika (cunning machinery), and gives a 
graphic picture of the ideas and method of the propaganda. The 
mi sc cn scene is extremely simple. Two peasants, Step&n afid 
Andrei, meet in a gin-shop and begin to drink together. Step&n 
is described as good and kindly when he has to do with men of his 
own class, but very sharp-tongued when speaking with a foreman or 
director. Always ready with an answer, he can oil occasion even 
silence an official. He has travelled all over the country, has asso- 
ciated with all manner of people, sees everything most clearly, and 
is, in short, a very remarkable man. One of hie best qualities is that 
he is always ready to enlighten others, and he soon finds an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his power# When Andrei, a peasant of the 
ordinary type, proposes that they should drink another glass of 
vodka, he replies that the Tsar, together with the nobles and 
traders, bars the way to his throat. As his companion* does not 
comprehend this metaphorical language, ho explains that if there 
were no Tsars, nobles, or traders, he could get five glasses of vodka 
for the sum which he now pays for ono glass. This naturally 
suggests wider topics, and Stepan gives something very like a 
lecture. The cotnmon people, he explains, pay by far thd greater 
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part of the taxation, and at the same time do all the work : they 
plough the fields, build the houses and churches, work in the mills 
and factories, and in return for all this they are systematically 
robbed and beaten. And what is done with all the money that is 
taken from them? First of all, the Tsar gets nine millions of 
roubles — enough to feed half a province — and with that sum he 
amuses himself, has hunting-parties and feasts, eats, drinks, makes 
merry, and lives in stone Tiouses. lie gave liberty, it is true, to the 
peasant, but we know what the emancipation really) was. The best 
land was taken away and the taxes were increased, lest the muzhik 
should get fat and lazy. The Tsar is himself the richest landed pro- 
prietor and manufacturer in the country. He not only robs us as 
much as he pleases, but he has sold into slavery (by forming a 
national debt) our ."children and grandchildren. Ho takes our sons 
as soldiers, shuts them up in barracks, so - that they should not sec 
their brother peasants, and hardens their hearts, "so that they become 
wild beasts ready to tear their own parents. The nobles and traders 
likewise rob the poor peasant. In short, all the upper classes have 
invented a cunning bit of machinery by which the peasant is made 
to pay for all their pleasures and luxuries. But the people will one 
day arise and break this machinery to pieces. When that day 
arrives, they must break every part of it, for if one bit escapes 
destruction all the other parts will immediately grow up again. . All 
the force is on the side of the peasants, if they only knew how to use 
it. Knowledge 'they will get in time. They will then destroy the 
machine, and perceive that the bnly real remedy for all social evils is 
fraternity. People should live liko brothers, having no mine and 
thine, but all things in common. When we have created fraternity, 
there Will be no riches and no thieves, but right and righteousness 
without end. In conclusion, Stepan addresses a word to “the 
torturers : ” “ When the people shall rise, the Tsar will send troops 
against us, and .the nobles and capitalists will stake their last rouble 
on the result. If they do not succeed, let them expect no quarter 
from us. They may conquer us once or twice, but we shall at last 
get our own, for there is no power that oan withstand the whole 
people. Then we shall cleanse the country of our persecutors, and 
establish a brotherhood in which there shall be no mine and thine, 
but all will work for the common w n al. We will construct no 
cunning machinery, but will pluck up evil by the roots and establish 
eternal justice.” 

It would be interesting to truce the connection between these secret 
revolutionary societies and the great intellectual movement which 
took place in the educated classes after the Crimean War, and pro- 
duced the beneficent reforms of the present reign. Want of space 
prevents* me from entering on that investigation. All I can say for 
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the present on this subject is, that these societies are the illegitimate 
and monstrous progeny of that movement. Many of the agitators 
claim to be disciples of Tchemishefski — a man who held the most 
influential position in Russian periodical literature during the time 
of the Emancipation, and who was aftorwards exiled to Siberia, 
whero he is still living — but I venture to think that he could not 
recognise them as such, and I am quite certain that he could havo 
no sympathy with those specimens of the class whom I have seen. 
If we accept a novel which he wrote while in solitary confinement, 
and which cannot fairly be considered an exposition of his real views 
in his serious moments, we find everywhere in his writings a large 
amount of common sense and moderation. In the conversation of 
the few agitators whoip. I have met I have always found the reverse— 
a strange farrago of pedantry, childishness, and political fanaticism. 
Not long ago I was favoured with a visit from one of these gentle- 
men. During several hours I listened attentively to his tirades, and 
endeavoured, immediately after his departure, to put on paper what 
I had heard, but I must confess that, though not without consider- 
able practice in that kind of work, I failed completely. Beyond the 
ordinary stereotyped phrases about tyranny, obscurantism, “the 
cursed bourgeoisie,” “exploitation” of the peasantry, and the like, I 
could recall nothing. My visitor spoke Russian during the interview, 
but his dissertations were interlarded with Russified-French words, 
showing plainly the source of his inspiration. Such men do a 
grievous w T rong to the man whom they call their teacher, and whom 
they profess to revere; for the authorities, though disposed to 
clemency, think that they cannot 6afely liberate one whose name is 
used as a watchword by unscrupulous political fanatics. This i£, no 
doubt, a gi'avc consideration, but I think that more importance is 
attached to it than it deserves. Surely, at the present moment, 
when so much is said about justice and humanitarianism, the Govern- 
ment might do a graceful and politic act by liberating a man who 
unquestionably did good service in the cause of serf-emancipation, 
who systematically discountenanced all foolish political demonstra- 
tions, and who has more than expiated, during fifteen years, any 
youthful indiscretions he may have committed. 

A few words in conclusion regarding the real importance of these 
secret societies. Do they constitute a real danger for the state ? 
Any ono who knows Russia well will not hesitate, I believe, to 
answer this question in the negative. Even some of the agitators 
have come to perceive the folly of their conduct. Here is the 
literal translation of a letter written by a member of the .secret 
society above described. I preserve, as very characteristic of the 
movement in general, the pedantic, psoudo-scientific style in which 
the document is written. Referring to the impetuous, inconsiderate 
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conduct of one of tlie female members of the society, the writer 
• says : — 

“I explain her conduct by her corapleto subjection to the dosiro of acting in 
a certain direction without thinking of consequences, and by the want of critical 
power or perhaps by the desiro not to consider the thing critically. We ought 
at last to look into tho past and learn from oxporienco. It is time for us to 
give up running our heads against a stono wall. She wishes to act in a 
‘rude,* ‘democratic* sphere 1 , but she forgets that if sho now gives way to 
her impulse, she will bo again within a month in prison, and she will thereby 
deprive herself of all possibility of over doing anything. Eurthor, such im- 
pulsive action at tho present timo, when so many people aro in prison, is a bit 
of extreme egotism and a giving way to personal fooling. All the authorities 
aro now alarmod and on the watch. Their nervous system and their fooling of 
revenge are excited. Their fears aro exaggerated. Every new attempt of tho 
kind will not only bo quickly discovered and end in thp ruin of those engaged 
in it, but it will at tho same timo strengthen and keep up tho present excite- 
ment among the authorities, and make them act moro energetically against 
those who havo fallen into their hands. Is it not, then, extromoly egotistical to 
givo way to personal feeling, and to disregard the fate of hundreds who will 
suffer in consequence? Besides this, it will grontly injuro the pooplo by 
calling forth a series of repressive measures which have a prejudicial influence 
on the national life. That is tho more evident side of tho question, but there is 
another side which may be called the principal one. Are all problems solved 
accurately so as to admit of no doubt ? Surely experience is not altogether 
silent. What is the peoplo ? Not only aro tho problems not solved, but thoy 
aro not accurately stated. Experience must lead to doubt. Tho thing is that 
Russian Radicalism is merely an abstract logical conclusion, founded on an 
untrustworthy basis of sentiment and an ignorance of the nature and wants of 
the Russian people^ — ignorance of tho conditions of its historical life and of 
man in general. So long as that specially practical and partly theoretical 
information has not beon obtained /it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion, 
and still more impossible to begin any activity. That Russian Radicalism does 
not know man in general and tho Russian in particular — that is unques- 
tionable. Wo know by experience that it wishes to imposo on Russians 
foreign modes of thought and ideals which they arc incapable of appropriating. 
It promises them a stork in heaven, when they would much prefer a sparrow on 
earth. By u jiriori reasoning and from general knowledge of human nature, 
we may conclude that evory ignorant and * undeveloped * man values most of all 
his own life, that^ho sphero of his requirements is confined to food and a wifo, 
and that anything higher than these is unintelligible for him until they are 
satisfied, and until you dovclop in him human dignity and thought. Besides 
this, various social misfortunes have brought down the wants of the Russian 
peasant to such a minimum, that firstly it requires very great want to make 
him protest, and secondly it requires very small concessions to make him be 
silent and tranquil. If tho apparent emancipation of tho serfs postponed popular 
insurrection for several docados, it is evident that when serious attempts at 
insurrection are mado in tho future, it rill bo sufficient to diminish tho 
taxos and increaso a little the amount of poasant land. 1 Small material con- 
cessions will induce them tho moro readily to delivor up tho leaders and 
intelligent propagandists, and that will continue until thoro havo boen created 
in tho people a popular idea and more or less human culture, which must 
be created not by books imported from abroad, not by incitement to rovolt, 
but by gradual human development, and by influence in those places where 
it is not completely excluded by unfavourable circumstances. Tho times of 
PugatchefF are past. Tho Stato has succeeded in crushing tho warlike, 
nomadic instincts of the pooplo, A popular rising has, therefore, no chance of 
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success, and if such a thing did happen to succoed, the people in its present 
intellectual condition would gain nothing, and would simply fall into the hands 
of a dictator, or of capitalists, or of both. I do not deny the possibility of an 
insurrection as tho result of a whole series of causes, but I am convinced that 
it can be produced and guided only by elemental forces independently of arti- 
ficial influences. Ho who can raise tho spirit of such a popular movement and 
take advantage of it will alone gain by it, and his success or failure, so far as 
the pcoplo are concerned, will depend on tho degree of conscientiousness of tho 
leaders; for a popular revolution is an elemental, force, and not a principle, or 
u, logical conclusion, or a mathematical programme. Hence to raise Revolu- 
tionarity (llevolutionnoat) to tho rank of a principle is in my opinion an 
absurdity. Revolutionarity can exist only in the foolings of an individual 
man or in tho periodical outbursts of tho masses. Tho masses as an eioment do 
not possess tho critical faculty, and at certain moments act by instinct. Tho 
individual is obliged to act according to tho critical faculty, and ought not to 
construct his principles on elemental impulsions of tho masses. Regarding tho 
latter as an historical and ‘ cultural ’ necessity, he ought to content himself 
with tho following programme : by the attentive study of the masses and of the 
separate units’of which they are composed, he should inoculato the separate 
units with consciousness and tho critical faculty, avoiding all bias and instiga- 
tion, and introduce into tho masses, in so far as it is possible, tho oloments of 
human culture. Tho rest should be left to the elaboration of this material by 
tho people. Further than this the part of intelligent units cannot go. Evory 
doparturo from this, so to say, natural programme, is as fatal to the intelligent 
units and to tho pcoplo as every departure from tho laws of nature must be. 
Rovolutionarity as a principle is an anomaly — a transferring of instinct to tho 
sphero of logic, that is to say, an unnatural union. But all that is general 
thoory. There are no actors, and those who remain should spare themselves. 
Such a miserably small group cannot do anything more in tho direction which 
I rogard as tho true ono. It ought therefore to contract itself so as to form the 
nucleus of a future radical party, and in tho meantime it ought to examine the 
surroundings in which it lives, study tjieso surroundings and the people, 
investigate tho conditions and organization of civilised lifo, elaborate the 
foundation of a programme, increase as much as possible the number of 
conscious and reflecting adepts — not of children — and wait. Every revolu- 
tionary pamphlet should bo thrown into tho fire. All that is nonsense and 
absurdity. Perhaps tho time will soon come when it will bo necessary to have 
a conscious — radical — popular party, a genuine champion of popular interests — 
not a mero phantom in tho form of an anachronism ; and such a party will not 
then bo found. It is necessary to create it, and in the meantime to wait, 
working slowly but surely in that direction. It is time to ge\ rid of tho charms 
of peasant surroundings, and to givo up thinking abolit externals. Theso 
youthful outbursts without criticism lead to nothing but harm.” 

Let us hope that Young Russia will soon como to perceive clearly 
the truth contained in the last sentence of this curious document. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace. 



A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


We have endless talB in Parliament, and out of it, about the 
machinery of education, higher, secondary, and primary. We havo 
a certain amount of talk about the subjects in which the children of 
the .less wealthy classes should be instructed ; but far too little atten- 
tion is paid to the question, not loss important assuredly than any 
which wo do debate — “ What sort of education should be given to 
•those who can have- all the chances — to those who, in tho nature of 
things, must be the most influential portion of the community in tho 
next generation ?” We provided some improved machinery by tho 
Public Schools Act a decade ago ; we shall provide some impro/ed 
machinery under the Universities Act of this session ; but that is not 
enough. Our machinery is, indeed, only too apt to become over- 
strong for us — to impose its will instead of being subject to ours. 

I need not dwell on tho defects of our present system. We feel 
them every day. Mr. Matthew Arnold sums them up by dividing 
us all into Barbarians and Philistines ; while other writer^, and our 
own consciences, make remarks which are not much more compli- 
mentary J 

Would it, then, be quito impossible, without reopening the weary 
discussion about t machinery, to make somo suggestions for the im- 
provement of our present system — suggestions^ addressed to that 
class so much despised by the authorities of our great schools, but 
which, nevertheless, has, as has been observed, a right to exist — tho 
parents, that is, of the boys who fill those schools ? 

And to save time, and the endless qualifications that would be 
necessary, I will address myself only to those parents who intend 
that the general , as distinguished from the professional, education of 
their children should continue to tho age of twenty-0110 or twenty- 
two at least, thereby excluding from consideration the case of all 
those youths whose callings require an exceptionally early com- 
mencement or a particularly long period of special education. What 
I have to say is not primarily addressed, for example, to those who 
mean their sons to gi 0 into the army 6 r navy, to become civil engineers, 
or artists, or physicians. I think thtt tho course which I propose 
would be very suitable for many boys who are 1 intended to begin 
their technical or professional studios at eighteen, provided tilways 
the reading of Greek and Latin authors in the original, and the 
History of Philosophy were omitted ; but I can anticipate objections, 
and do not wish to complicate my task by combating them. On the 
other hand, it is addressed to those who mean their sons to be 
politicians, or diplomatists, or country gentlemen, or members of the 
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higher walks of the Civil Service and the bar, or bankers or merchants 
in a largo way of business, or men of letters of the highest kind. 

If, in expressing views which may be startling to many, I may 
seem to be rather curt* and dogmatic, I would plead the necessity of 
compression, if one is to put into a single article conclusions on so 
large a subject ; and I beg to refer those who would wish to see the 
positions I shall take up defended more at length, to a speech in the 
House of Commons in Hansard for May, 1864; to another at 
University College in 1865 ; to a Rectorial Address at Aberdeen in 
1867 ; to an Address to the University Court on the Bursary Com- 
petition in 1868 ; to another Rectorial Address in 1870 ; to a speech 
at St. Mary’s Hospital in 1875 ; to a speech in tho House of Com- 
mons on the University of Cambridge Bill and an Address at the 
Liverpool Institute in 1876. Tho conclusions at which I have 
arrived may be right or may be wrong, but they are certainly not 
promulgated prematurely, for I had arrived at them before 1861, 
when I was so fortunate as to induce tho Palmerston Government to 
appoint the Public Schools Commission. 

What, then, is the object of all goneral education? To enable 
people, I presume, to make the most of their lives, or, in other 
words : 1, to improve their own faculties to the uttermost ; 2, to 
do a£ much good as possible to other people ; 3, to enjoy as much 
as they can, due regard being had to the first two objects. 

A good general education must, accordingly, comprise physical, 
moral, and intellectual training. I will say nothing about the first, 
because space is of consequence ; bdbause it is already well, if not 
too wisely, attended to ; and because, by calling tho attention of any 
of those who do not already know it to Mr. Archibald MaclareVs 
work on Physical Education, I am likely to do much more good 
than I could by any observations of my own. Neither will I dwell 
upon the second, partly because the general moral tone of the better 
English schools is, on the whole, exceedingly gepd ; and partly 
because it is so easy, jn discussing matters of this kind, to cross the 
border-land of religion, and to get into regions where differences of 
opinion are rarely removed by argument. I will keep myself 
wholly to intellectual training, the intellectual training, as I have 
said above, of those who can have all the chances . If, in doing so, 

I • seein to have more in view the wants of those who are to make 
politics their principal pursuit, it is only natural — “ out 1 of the fulness 
of thtf heart the mouth speaketh.” But, after all, Englishmen who 
can have all the chances sadly neglect their opportunities if they 
are not at least potential politicians ; and I shall not say a word 
about the special or professional trainings through which the poli- 
tician or diplomatist ought to pass. 

During the first seven years of life the development of the 
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physical frame and the formation of character should engross 
nearly the whole of our attention. If a child at seven years old 
can read English, has picked up French from his bonne , and has a 
lively, not wholly uninformed, interest in the objects about him, he 
has got as much in the way of intellectual training as should be 
asked. The last of these requirements is the one which is most 
neglected, while great mistakes aro sometimes made by attempting 
to teach the rudiments of other things' for which the mind, at this 
stage of its development, is very unfit. Thanks to the progress of 
education among the humbler classes, it will soon be far less diffi- 
cult than it has hitherto been to find persons to put about children 
who have some little acquaintance with the common objects encoun- 
tered in a country walk. In spite of the un-intclligent policy of the 
Privy Council Office, against which Sir John Lubbock has led so 
many attacks, which discourages natural science, and brings into 
undue prominence the study of all others least suitable for children — 
the study of grammar — the excellent example of Professor Ilcnslow 
in teaching tho elements of botany to his school children must be, one 
would think, being followed in many places ; and even if it is not, 
a demand on the part of the upper classes for nursery governesses 
and nurses who know a little about the plants of the wayside and 
such every-day matters would soon produce the very slight amount 
of knowledge required. There is nothing which awakes so soon ill 
children as a curiosity with regard to the objects by which they are 
surrounded. That curiosity has been hitherto usually suppressed by the 
prejudices or ignorance of thosc-in charge of them. The usual attitude 
towards a child curious about natural history has too often been 
tjjat of the French governess, who, on being asked by her pupil 
what the Pyrenees were, replied, “ Ma petite, quand vons serez plus 
a gee vous saurez tout cela. En attendant, pricz le bon Dieu. ,, 

The years from seven to fourteen arc of immense importance. 
During these tjie power of reading English acquired in the first 
period of life should have developed into a power of reading aloud 
well, and a fair acquaintance with so much of English literature as 
is at once supremely good and suitable to that early ago. The power 
of prattling a little French with a nice accent should have expanded 
into a thorough mastery of the language for the every-day purposes 
of life, together with an acquaintance with that portion of French 
literature which corresponds with the portion of *English literature 
which I have indicated above. The capacity of reading with ease 
an ordinary German book should also have been acquired. Of 
course, to effect these last two objects easily, it would be necessary 
that some time should be spent on the Continent ; but that is, even 
for other reasons, at present a sine qud non , since I hold that it is 
impossible in tho present state of our schools to obtain what can be 
fairly called a good education without pursuing it partly out of 
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England. Those well-to-do parents who will not take the amount 
of trouble which is no doubt necessary if they mean to dtucato their 
children to some extent abroad, had better give up the idea of 
educating them well at all, and, sending them to some approved 
preparatory school, let them go through the usual mill, with tho 
usual notable success, well described by the Public School Commis- 
sion, which reported in 1864, in the following passage — one that 
can hardly bo quoted too often, since in it,* 0 fathers and mothers 
of England, you have, as in a glass, the reflection of what those of your 
sons who went up to the university, without the intention of taking 
honours there, were a few years ago, and a pretty fair representation 
of what they aro now : — 

“If a youth, after four or five years sponfc at school, quits it at ninetoen, 
unable to construo an easy bit of Latin or Greek without tho help of a 
dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost ignorant of geography and 
of the history of his own country, unacquainted with any modern language 
but his own, and hardly competent to write English correctly, to do a simplo 
sum, or stumblo through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to tho 
laws which govern tho physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and 
hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a no to of music, with an 
uncultivated mind and no taste for reading or observation, his intellectual 
education must certainly be accounted a failure, though there may bo no fault 
to find with his principles, character, or manners. Wo by no moans intend 
to represent this as a typo of tho ordinary product of English public school 
education ; but speaking both from tho evidence wo have received and from 
opportunities of observation open to all, wo must say that it is a type much 
more common than it ought to bo, making ample allowance for the difficulties 
that have to bo contended with, and that the proportion of failures is thereforo 
unduly large.” * 

Put down, this description on one side of the account, and the 
total of your school hills on tho other, and see how you like the 
result. 

You console yourselves, perhaps, with the reflection that your sons 
aro at least gentlemen, and that that is something. jOf course it is. 
Gentlemen they went into tho mill, and gentlemen they have come 
out. The splendid foundations of mediaeval piety or benevolence, 
and the stream of gold which you have poured into the pockets of 
masters, tutors, and other officials, have so far worked together 
for good that they have neither ^injured the physical health nor the 
moral character of the young persons in whom you are interested — 
always excepting *the failures, and failures there will be in all 
systems. Well, that is a fine result, doubtless, but it will not 
enable your sons to keep their place in society in these pushing 
democratic days. When will the lesson, into learning which one 
revolution after another has startled the great ones of the dhrth, be 
taken to heart by you also, that, namely, you must make your 
children worthy of the position into which they are born.? Take, 
choosing them by lot, a certain number of the members of the 
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European royal and semi-royal families under five-and-twenty, and an 
equal numfbr of men educated at our public schools of the same age, 
also chosen by lot, submit them to an examination on the subjects 
which men and women of tho world care to know, and just seo what 
a miserable figure will be made by the representatives of our much 
be-praised education. 

Your children have sometimes a better idea of what it all comes 
to than you have. Some years ago a boy was reproached by his 
master for not being able to answer some simple question. “ Why,” 
said his tutor, “your younger brother knows that.” “Oh yes, 
sir,” was the reply, “ but then he has been at Eton a much shorter 
time than I have. When he has been here as long, you will find 
ho knows as little as I do.” 

But to return. While the victims of parental laziness are at 
their preparatory school at work on the Public School Latin 
Primer, under this or that orthodox practitioner, the children of 
people who will condescend to take a little more trouble will be 
learning the things which I have already mentioned; will have 
acquired the power of writing a legiblo hand, an acquaintance with 
the commonest rules of arithmetic, and, above all, a much larger 
knowledge of geography than is now usually possessed by fully- 
grown and so-called well-educated men. Meanwhile, the element- 
ary notions about trees and plants, or other familiar objects, picked 
up from the nurso or the nursery governess, will havo grown into a 
real elementary *knowledgo of some branch of natural history. I do 
not very much care to whichrbf thesq attention is given, but pro- 
bably botany is the one which it is most convenient to teach in 
most places. A boy who, at fourteen, was thoroughly well 
acquainted with Mr. .Oliver’s little manual, and know well the 
plants of his immediate neighbourhood, would possess all tho 
botanical acquirements which I should think it necessary for him to- 
have ; and if from circumstances physiology, or, indeed, any study 
which trains tho observing faculties, was more convenient than 
botany, I havo nothing to say against it. Tho only other purely 
scientific study in which I should wish a boy to make some progress, 
before fourteen, is physics; and, as to that, I should be quite 
satisfied if he had mastered Professor Balfour Stewart’s Primer, a 
small shilling book, which is a perfect model of what an elementary 
book ought to be. 1 

It must be understood, however, that I include under geo- 
graphy a great deal more than a mere list of names and places. A 
training in geography would be miserably incomplete which did not 
give equal prominence to the physical and political sides of the 
science ; and a teacher of geography would be indeed useless who 
hud not .conveyed to his pupil’s mind, by the time he was fourteen, 
a great many accurate and* well-assorted ideas about geology and 
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history, nay, even about astronomy. Those who want to see tho 
lines on which I would work at the outset, should look at the two 
manuals by Mr. Grove and Professor Geikie, in Messrs. Macmillan's 
series. 

During this period, too, tho foundations of some little acquaint- 
ance with music and drawing should be laid. The acquaintance 
with these arts need be very moderate, for the object is not to make 
children either artists or musicians, but to enable them to take moife 
pleasure than they otherwise would in art and music ; and, in the 
case of drawing, to assist in sharpening their powers of observa- 
tion. 

I cannot make it too clear that, while I would utterly banish from 
education before fourteen the studies which are generally, but often 
quite falsely, relied upon to give accuracy, I attach to accuracy tho 
greatest possible importance, and would make it an iron rule never, 
on any account or consideration, to pass over anything until it was 
thoroughly mastered. To pretend that studies other than the 
ordinary ones cannot be mastered as thoroughly as evor was the 
Greek grammar by some wretched boy who had to learn it by heart 
in Latin, is to talk sheer nonsense. A superficial smattering of 
knowledge is ono thing, a real though only general and elementary 
knowledge is another. The first is useless, the second is often of 
the greatest importance. 

We have, then, a child at fourteen possessed of tho following 
moderate, but highly useful, acquirements : — 

1. He can read aloud clearly and agfceably. 

2. He can write a large distinct round hand. 

3. He knows the ordinary rules of arithmetic, especially compound 
addition — a by no means universal accomplishment. 

4. Ho can speak and write French with ease and correctness, and 
has some slight acquaintance with French literature. 

5. Ho can translate ad aperturam libri from an ordinary French 
or German book. 

6. He has a thoroughly good elementary knowledge of geography, 
under which are comprehended some notions of astroqrmy ; enough 
to excite his curiosity, a knowledge of the very broadest facts of 
geology and of history ; enough *to make him understand, in a clear 
but perfectly general way, how the larger features of tho world ho 
lives in, physical and political, camo to be like what they are. 

7. He has been trained from earliest infancy to use his powers of 
observation on plants or animals, or rocks, or oth^r natural objects ; 
and has gathered a general acquaintance with what is most supremely 
good in that portion of tho more important English classics which 
is suitable to his time of life. 

8. He has some rudimentary acquaintance with drawing and 

music. 
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Now, there is not one of these acquirements which is not of vast 
moment to every educated man ; and the whole is a sine qua non as a 
foundation for tho other subjects with which an accomplished man 
of the world should bo acquainted. Thus much, I think, should be 
part of the mental assets of any one who goes into any of the higher 
callings of life, always excepting the navy, for which the special 
training must nowadays begin so early. After fourteen, however, 
things arc very different ; and it is at that age that boys should 
diverge into what are commonly called the classical and modern 
sides. We are, it will be remembered, considering only the case of 
those who can have all the chances; that is, I repeat, those who have 
at once the leisure and the ability to go through a thoroughly good 
general education till they are one or two and twenty. I shall 
confine myself accordingly to boys who are to go to what is known 
as the classical side. 

No one, with whom I can attempt to argue in the limited space at 
my disposal, will deny that it is most desirable, at this particular 
stage of our civilisation, that young men who can afford to prolong 
their general education at least to one-and-twenty, and who have 
literary aptitudes, should obtain before they go out into the world 
such a hold of the Latin and Greek languages as may enable them 
throughout life to read Latin and Greek books with ease, if it 
happens to be convenient or agreeable for them to occupy themselves 
in that way. Very few, however, do that now; partly because 
the standard of “ scholarship” kept up at English schools and 
colleges is so high, that those who were good “scholars’* in their 
day aro the first to lay their classical books aside, since they know 
•that it is quite impossible, for men who have other work to do, to 
keep, so to speak, abreast of themselves, as they were when they 
went in for the “ Ireland,” or found their names in the first class of 
the Classical Tripos, and partly because the ideal of “ classical ” 
attainment which is set up by tutors and schoolmasters is one which 
has little attraction for a great many boys, who arc quite as well 
calculated to derive pleasure from the ancient classics as their 
neighbours. 

How, then, are we to remedy this state of things P By drawing, 
I reply, a broad distinction between the classical studies of those 
who aspire to be classical scholars in the true sense, and of those 
who aspire only to be well-educated men of the World. 

By classical scholars in the true sense, I mean persons who devote 
themselves either to increasing the knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman world possessed by tho learned, or persons who desire to 
make 'that knowledge more accessible to the unlearned. For both 
these orders of scholars I have the profoundest respect. But it is 
not with reference to them, or their wants, that I am at present 
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writing. I am thinking solely of men who make no pretensions to 
help on the knowledge of classical literature, but who desire to 
have that insight into classical ideas which is an indispensable 
element in the highest education, though it forms but a very small 
part of that education. How, then, are they to bo taught Latin and 
Greek ? In the first place, they should not give any attention to 
either language before they are fourteen, save and except that in 
learning any modern language whatever they should always be 
taught to trace back to its Latin or Greek every single word which 
has a Latin or Greek root. At fourteen they would have, by that 
means, acquired a very respectable stock of words, both in Greek 
and Latin, and might begin the study of either language. 

The first step should be to master the very broadest outlines of 
the grammar. The most intelligent method of teaching a language 
that I have seen is that which is called the Robertsonian, a 
modification of the Hamiltonian method. It is set forth in 
certain very cheap and humble little books called “ Latin without a 
Master,” “ French without a Master,” and so forth. There may b^ 
however, for all I know to the contrary, many better, as it is con- • 
ccivable that there may be things less to be respected than the 
Public School Latin Primer, and the common sense of those who 
devised it as “ milk for babes.” 

When the very first notions of the grammar have been acquired, 
and a capacity for translating the easiest sentences lias been attained, 
the study of the recognised classical course should* be commenced. 
Now, what should that course be ? Sftie existing one is obviously 
quite unadapted to the shortness of human life. It includes a great 
deal too much, although it excludes some things which should no V 
be omitted. It is founded, too, on the heresy that there is some 
sacramental efficacy in the study of the “ Classics,” and that, after a 
certain number of years spent therein, ingenuous youth is to come 
forth peculiarly well fitted for the battle of life. Thajfc is a delusion. 
Classical literature is a portion of general literature. Its study brings 
to the mind many ideas different from those which arc brought by 
the study of the other great literatures, but there is nothing magical 
or mystic about it. That which differentiates it most from the other 
great literatures is, that it is but slightly affected by those Christian 
influences which have coloured so deeply all modern thought — a 
peculiarity which makes the fact that its most ardent defenders, as the 
great subject of English education, should bo the Anglican priesthood, 
as amusing as it is convenient. 

If a boy is obliged to end his education at eighteen, he had much 
better sacrifice a knowledge of Greek and Latin classical literature in 
the original , rather than sacrifice a knowledge of French and German 
literature in the original. But I am writing for those wjio need 
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sacrifice nothing. What, then, should the classical course be for 
them? Even for them it must be far shorter than the present one ; 
but, on the other hand, they must become more familiar with the 
languages, because the study of the classics in youth is not to be in 
their case an opus operatum , which is to produce certain disciplining 
and ennobling effects, but simply a means of living on pleasant 
terms with. Latin and Greek authors to the end of their days — a 
means, in short, of enlarging their pleasures. 

First, then, all the farrago of grammatical exercises and com- 
position, in prose or verse, must bo entirely thrown overboard, at 
least as regards Latin. Next, so far from the learner being shut up 
with grammar and dictionary, every conceivablo help must be given. 
The best translations, the best illustrations from classical art, must 
always be at hand ; while Greek, whenever circumstances permit, 
must be taught as what it is — a living language — an*! by a scholar 
who has been partly trained at Athens. Here, then, is the course 
which I would, with the utmost diffidence, suggest as a minimum. I 
syp. quite aware that I am leaving out a great deal that ought to bo 
•read, and that certainly will be read in after years by every one 
who takes kindly to the study of classical literature ; that is, by all 
except the • failures ; by all except those who should never have 
been advanced to the dignity of a classical training at all. 

We will take Greok first. The groundwork of the whole course 
should be some good short history and geography of Greece. I 
know none which exactly fulfils all requirements, but if I had to 
put any one through such f? course I would take a good Atlas, 
Dawson Turner’s “ Heads of an Analysis,” with a short school history, 
^iid supplement them by •selected passages from Grotc and Curtius. 

In the original I would read — 

The first and last books of the Iliad. 

The sixth book of the Odyssey. 

Wright’s Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. 

Thackeray’s “ Anthologia,” if there existed an edition in print 
that would not try the eyes. 

The second book of Herodotus. 

The Prometheus and the Pel’sce, or 

The Agamemnon. * 

The (Edipus Coloneus. 

The Medea, or 

The Bacchao. 1 

The Birds or Frogs of Aristophanes. 

The first, second, and seventh books of Thucydides. 

Tho first book of the Anabasis. 

The Phscdo of Plato. 

The fourth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 
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The second book of Aristotle’s Politics, 

Demosthenes 1 De Coronet, 

The first book of Polybius. 

One or more lives from Plutarch. 

Extracts from Lucian. 

The Manual of Epictetus. 

Tho latter part of the Book of Isaiah, that known as the later 
Isaiah, in the Septuagint. 

Parts of the Apocrypha. 

The Gospel of St. John. 

A small volume of selections from the Fathers, and 

A short book of Extracts taken from Greek literature at different 
times right down to the present year. 

In translations I would read at least — 

The remainder of the Iliad and Odyssey in Worsloy and 
Conington. 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 

Tho whole of tho rest of Thucydides, and 

Marcus Aurelius. 

The course should he completed by Muller’s History of Greek 
Literature, read for the purpose of making it clear to the learner 
that he had obtained nothing more than a view from the mountain- 
top of a country in which it was hoped that in after years he would 
make many excursions. 

To this list there are, of course, a number of quitd obvious objec- 
tions. It will be asked, for example, why so little Homer should be 
read ? The answer is simply that there is not time for more without 
neglecting other things ; and boys who have any turn for poetry ✓ 
will be quite sufficiently taken hold o£»by Homer if they read him in 
the best available translation. I have known women who had only 
read Pope’s translation who had a far greater feeling for the Iliad 
than many men who could have passed an excellent examination in 
the original. Then it should be observed that both in Mr. Wright’s 
and Mr. Thackeray’s collections there are a large number of 
extremely well-selected extracts from the Homeric poems. I make 
no doubt that any one who goes through the amount of Homeric 
reading I propose will have a very fair knowledge of the great poet, 
and every inducement to learn to know him better in after life. 

Then, as to the omission of a great many names of poets whom 
every one would expect to find, such as Theocritus, it must be 
remembered that all of them are represented in the two collections 
to which I have called attention. 

Next, as to jEschylus, many would prefer the Trilogy to the 
plays I have suggested. That is a mere matter of taste, about which 
it is vain to argue ; and the same .may be said of the choice which I 
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have made amongst the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes. I think that both Herodotus and Thucydides should be 
read through in the best available translation, and that an examina- 
tion should be passed in each, such an examination being directed to 
bring out a general acquaintance with the broader facts and larger 
features of each writer, rather than to the minutiae on which so 
much time used in former days to be wasted at Oxford. 

I have selected the Phrodo of Plato as probably that one of his 
dialogues which has most world-wide fame. Many will exclaim at 
my including only one book of the Ethics and one of tho Politics of 
Aristotle. If either work were to be read through as part of the 
regular course, I should suggest the second, which I humbly venture 
to think the more valuable of the two. But tho mastering of thelse 
books belongs to a totally separate study — a study of great impor- 
tance and dignity — the study of the history of philosophy ; but not 
a study which should, except in its merest outlines, be attempted to 
be made any part of general education. The worship that used to 
be paid to Aristotle at Oxford thirty years ago was simply childish ; 
but it was childish not so much because it was excessive, as because 
it was ill-directed. I suppose it would be hardly possible to over- 
rate the greatness of Aristotle. If any one were to assert that no 
more powerful human intellect ever appeared in the world, it would, 
perhaps, not be very easy to dispute the proposition ; but the very 
greatness of Aristotle makes it unnecessary to read much of him as 
part of a general education. So much that he said has become a 
portion of our ordinary mental furniture, that it is unnecessary to 
spend time over him. Before we come to read him he has been 
absorbed at every pore ; and Aristotle, if now living, would be, I am 
sure, the very first to deprecate the use of his works as any con- 
siderable part of the ordinary training of youth. 

I have included a book of Polybius, an author who, I think, is too 
much neglected ; and one or two lives from Plutarch, who, over- 
rated once, is now, perhaps, unjustly depreciated. Marcus Aurelius 
may well be read mostly in Mr. Long’s admirable translation ; and 
the ancient world has left little, indeed, that is more valuable. M. 
Martha’s book, “ Les Moralistes sous l’Empirc Romain,” in the hands 
of an intelligent teacher, would be illustrated by passages from 
various writers at whom no one now looks, amongst whom I must be 
allowed to ask a few hours for Dion Chrysostbm, a too much for- 
gotten, though doubtless only secondary, personage. Then I think 
that there are good reasons for not wholly overlooking the Greek of 
the Septuagint and of the Apocrypha. Very well-educated persons 
may gb through their wliolo lives nowadays without finding out 
what magnificent things there are in Ecclesiastieus and the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach. 
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Without a volume of short selections from the Fathers, and 
another small volume connecting tlio Greek of Byzantium with the 
Greek that is written by the best modern Greek authors now, it will 
bo difficult to impress sufficiently deeply and early on the mind the 
fact,, important from a political as well as a literary point of view, 
that Greek is not, and has never been, a dead language. 

Latin should be begun precisely in the same way as Greek, by the 
easiest possible grammar, and the learner, who would be provided 
already with a very largo stock of words, should begin hero, too, to 
translate on his very first day. Much time would be gained by 
leaving on 011c side various books which arc of little or no impor- 
tance, such as Cornelius If epos. The minimum course might 
then be — 

A good short history, say Duruy’s, illustrated by copious extracts 
from Arnold, Mommsen, Merivulc, and Gibbon, read with good maps. 

One play of Terence and one of Plautus. 

The part of Caesar's Commentaries which relates to Britain. 

Virgil's first, fourth, and tenth Eclogues. 

The Georgies. 

The second, fourth, and sixth JEneid. 

About forty odes of Horace, carefully leaving untouched all except 
the very best. 

Two or three of the Satires and Epistles, including the Ars 
Poctica. 

Thackeray’s Anthologia Latina. 

The third, fourth, and tenth Satircs. 5 )f Juvenal. 

The twenty -first book of Livy. 

A book of Cicero's Letters. . ^ 

Two or three of his Orations. 

A book of Pliny's Letters. 

The best parts of Lucan. 

Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. 

Illustrations of M. Martha's book as above. 

The Story of Psyche in Apulcius. 

A selection containing the most striking passages in tlic writings 
of the Latin Fathers ; and 

Another selection from the bpsfc modern Latin, prose or verse, 
Erasmus, Owen, &e. 

The whole should be accompanied by the very best account of 
Latin literature that may bo procurable. The fullest I# know, that 
of Teuffel, is far too drily written for the purpose ; but if the necessity 
for reading a good history of Homan literature as a part of educa- 
tion were duly recognised, we should soon have the necessary treatise 
— if, indeed, it does not already exist. There is room, too, for a 
much fuller book of extracts from Latin poetry than Mr. Thackeray's 
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very excellent one ; and it should extend so far down as to include 
the most famous hymns of the Western Church. 

Nothing would be easier than Jto show that this list, like the 
corresponding Greek one, is sadly imperfect ; but for that matter so 
is the usual list. It leaves out, as I have said, a great deal ^that 
should bo included, though it includes a great deal that might well 
-be omitted. 

Again I must reiterate the obvious but constantly forgotten 
remarks that “ life is short,” and that Latin literature and Greek 
# litcrature are merely portions of general literature. No man 
can now be considered a thoroughly well-educated human creature 
who has not, in addition to a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek 
literature, a fair knowledge of several other literatures, which 
are even more important ; and if by twenty-one or twenty- two 
general education is to bo finished, and the mind »s to have been 
brought in contact with most of the supremely and quintesscntially 
good things that men have said in all time, it is absolutely necessary 
to throw over something which, however valuable in itself, is not so 
valuable as something else for which room must he found. 

It must always be kept in mind that if it is not intended that a 
man is to find pleasure during his whole life in the reading of 
English, French, German, Italian, Greek, and Latin literature, ho 
had better leave wholly alone that one of them which he does not mean 
to pursue. Because I only suggest the reading of the Agricola and 
Germania, I do' not mean to say that I do not think every page that 
Tacitus has left deserves to bo read and rc-rcad, and I should speak 
in almost as unqualified a way about Juvenal. Because I propose to 
•**rcad only the second, fourth, and sixth hooks of the JEneid as part 
of the regular course, I i!o not mean to say that, sooner or later, tho 
whole should not he read, and read, by preference, amongst tho 
scenes in which the poem is chiefly laid. Where there is not present 
a very strong *love of literature for its own sake, it is idle to encou- 
rage any one to read Latin or Greek at all. In such cases a fair 
acquaintance with English and French literature is all that you can 
reasonably expect. But by fourteen, the age at which I propose that 
the study of the ancient classics should begin, tho mind is quite 
sufficiently developed to enable a teacher who knows his business to say 
whether a real taste for literature is present or not. If it is not, there 
is no good in losing time over the ancient classics which had much 
better be *given to other things. The truth is, that from *the 
accident of there having been little or nothing else to read in the 
sixteenth century, from which period our present school arrange- 
ments ‘ chiefly date, schoolmasters have come to identify Greek and 
Latin literature with literature itsolf* and they have turned into the 
daily bread of our youth what is only lit for dessert. There are 
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numbers of persons who could derive a real literary culture from 
certain forms of poetry and from good novels, but to whom the 
higher literary productions of the human mind must always remain 
inaccessible. It ipay be right, nay necessary, to make them approach 
these, if only to prove that they have no taste for them ; but this 
should be done in their own language or in French, the only other 
indispensable language. 

In connection with this subject, I cannot too much insist on the 
importance of the use of really good translations. Seldom*jjndeed, 
is it that you find one so good, even of a prose work, that it can be 
recommended in its entirety ; but there are many which,' in the 
hands of a good tutor, may be turned to excellent account ; and so 
may such books as the capital, though, of course, unequal, series of 
“ Ancient Classics for English Headers” published by Messrs. Black- 
wood. I may be asked if I would absdlutely banish from education 
the practice of Latin composition. I reply, From education , no; from 
general education , yes. I should as soon think of proscribing 
fencing as of proscribing Latin composition. They arc both mighty 
pretty pastimes, and very much upon a level. Far from discouraging 
cither, I would encourage both by considerable prizes, and be as sorry 
to think that the day would over come when no man could turn out 
a copy of verses which might have been worthy of a corner in the 
Anthologia Oxoniensis, as that the day would come when no man 
could draw a fine rapier more. But in order that we may Iiave a few 
good fencers, we do not make almost every one throw away years of 
life in the practice of fencing, and it js just as little reasonable to 
make almost every one throw them away in the practice of Latin 
composition, with the result of turning out a few Jebbs or Coningtons - 
Greek composition stands on a different footing. To write Greek 
verse is, of course, useless ; but if we could import scholars, trained 
at Athens, who could teach old Greek as a living language, it is quite 
pqpsible that some time given to the writing of Greek prose might 
not be ill bestowed, especially by those who could arrange to spend a 
few months in Greece before their general education came to an ond. 
And that at least three months spent in studying Latin history and 
literature in Italy, and a like time spent in studying Greek history 
and literature in Greece, will become a regular part of our curriculum 
for those who want to have all the chances , I make no doubt. I do 
not speak of to-day, or to-morrow, but of the end of the century, 
when many practical difficulties — tho typhoid fevers, which are 
temporarily adding a new danger to the great cities of Italy, the ‘ 
brigandage of Greece, and many other inconveniences — have become 
things of the past. 

Some' of my readers have, perhaps, not seen Professor Bladders 
very useful little book of Greek Dialogues on Modern Subjects, 
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which I venture to recommend to their attention. I apprehend that 
a cultivated Athenian would perfectly understand an Englishman 
speaking Xenophontic Greek if only he pronounced it in the modern 
way, which is not difficult to learn ; and the tendency of political 
events, if Russia does not got to Constantinople, will be, I think, to 
strengthen, not weaken, the artificial but very powerful movement 
towards bringing back the popular language to something very like 
the ancient. • 

It is .necessary to point out that, however childish a pursuit 
“ scholarship ” may be in the sense of the imitation of the Latin and 
Greek authors, however absurd it may be to encourage in boys who 
are intended to be busy men of the modern, not professional students 
of the ancient , world, any intense application to tho niceties of Greek 
and Latin grammar, it is difficult to attach too much importance to 
perfectly accurate translation into English. Whatever is read 
for educational purposes in any language should be rcud with the 
utmost care, and no difficulty should be slurred over. If this 
caution be neglected, we shall sacrifice the one good thing in the old 
training — the accuracy to which it accustomed those with whom it 
succeeded. One of its many faults was that it did not succeed, but 
failed, with nine out of ten ; and that it trained those with whom it 
succeeded chiefly to be accurate in nonsense, to the destruction of the 
time and energy which should have been bestowed upon studies at 
once more educative and more instructive. 

I must protest in the most emphatic way against my being called 
an enemy of classical education. I maintain that the classical educa- 
tion which I would give would be of an infinitely higher and better 
Jcind than the present, while it would occupy far less time. I think 
that we should exhaust very device of ingenuity to make this and 
all other studies as easy, and even as pleasant, as possible. I utterly 
abhor that “ doctrine and position ” that difficulty is a good in 
itself. It is quite impossible to learn anything well without 
encountering much and serious difficulty ; but while he who shirks* 
difficulty where it must be faced is a coward, he who goes out of his 
way to seek difficulty is a fool. 

Before passing from this portion of the subject, I wish to observe, 
that there is no reason why persons who cannot carry on their educa- 
tion to one or two and twenty should be shut out from the influences 
of ancient classical literature and art. A far nxpre real acquaintance 
with tlie ancient world than is now possessed by ninety out Of a 
hundred who go through the usual classical mill, could be obtained 
by translations read under the guidance of a good teacher in a course 
which nced not extend over more than two years — say from sixteen 
to eighteen — and could be fitted in very well with technical or pro- 
fessional studies. Further, I would add that if it is good for highly 
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educated men to come under the influences of the ancient world, it 
is good for women who wish to carry on their education till one or two 
and twenty, and to become highly educated, to do the same. Thore 
is no reason why the classics should be more educative or instructive 
to one sex than to the other. 

I return, however, to the main line of my paper. Even the longer 
classical course I suggest will afford room for the introduction of 
various other subjects which are now entirely excluded. I take it 
for granted that a very slight amount of attention will enable a boy 
to keep up and gradually extend the acquirements which I have 
supposed him to possess at fourteen. The only one which would 
call for daily attention would be geography, in the sense in which I 
have explained it. What, then, are the new studies, in addition to 
Greek and Latin, for which time must be found before the usual ago 
of going up to the university ? They are, I should say — 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Italian. 

A. Book-keeping. 

5. English Essay-writing. 

As to the study of mathematics, the part it should bear in general 
education seems to me very small indeed. It is of the utmost importance 
to the community to encourage mathematical acquirement, and those 
who have the charge of boys should be always oh the outlook to 
discover and foster any promise of great mathematical ability. But 
for the general purposes of life tho study of mathematics is the most 
barren of all studies. No statement can be less true than that it trains 
the reasoning powers for the common pursuits of men. Nothing can 
be less like the problems of life than the problems of mathematics, 
and the aptitudes required for tho two kinds of problems arc wholly 
distinct. An acquaintance with the very rudiments of mathematics, 
a little geometry, and a little algebra, are all that should be required 
as a part of general education. Any intelligent teacher would see 
fast enough, by the time his pupil had got through the first four 
books of Euclid, or arrived at quadratic equations, whether he had 
any mathematical turn whatsoever, and, if so, whether it was a 
sufficiently marked one to make it worth while to sacrifice any other 
part of general education to it. 

I would pursue much the same course with regard to chemistry, 
4hougli chemistry has over mathematics this advantage, that while 
it, too, is a good training for the mind, it cannot be pursued 
without the acquisition of a great deal of very useful knowledge. 
Still, once more I repeat, “ life is short/ 5 and the amount of 
chemistry contained in a small book, such as that of Sir.Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, used under the guidance of a sensible teacher in a 
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good laboratory, would be quite enough to give a sufficient amount 
of knowledge, and to betray to an observant eye any. remarkable 
aptitude which it might bo prudent to develop. 

The only other modern language besides those already specified 
which should, I think, form part of general education, is Italian, and 
it is a matter of indifference whether that is acquired during the 
years which immediately precede a university course or during the 
years spent at the university. The power of speaking Italian well is 
one possessed by very few Englishmen, and, although it is a most- 
charming accomplishment, I should even less think of considering it 
as a part of general education than I should facility in German ; 
but not to bo able to read both languages with perfect ease is to 
expose one’s self to great and, as the number of books in each increases, 
ever-multiplying inconveniences. Italian could, I nce<l hardly say, 
be learned pari passu with Latin with the greatest possible ease. 

Some people may be surprised to sec any one give a prominent 
place in general education to so special a subject as book-keeping, 
and, of course, I do not desire that ordinary people should have the 
technical skill of a book-keeper, but a sufficient knowledge of that 
humble art to make accounts easily intelligible would be vastly con- 
venient to every man of the world, and it is for men of the world 
that I am writing, men who have to be shareholders, trustees, 
executors, to examine farm books and estate accounts. 

Many who will" smile at my last recommendation, will have much 
more favour for my next, viz.- that English composition, which up 
to sixteen or thereabouts should be chiefly cultivated by perpetual 
^translation from dead or foreign languages, and by writing concisely 
reports of things seen, should after that age be carried further by the 
practice of frequently writing English essays. 

It is surely unnecessary to argue at any length in favour of 
"devoting some .little trouble between fourteen and eighteen to 
understanding the ordinary laws of health, together with as much 
of the very elements of physiology as is necessary for their compre- 
hension. Eo one arrives at middle life without knowing many 
cases amongst his contemporaries where a little knowledge of this 
subject would have prevented errors in matters of exercise, food, 
and a variety of other things which have produced quite disastrous . 
results. 

The possession of all the requirements that I have specified 
should be tested by an examination, which should take place at the^ 
age at which boys now go to the university, and which might bo held 
either at school or college. In saying this, I do not wish to imply 
that no one should enter the university who could not pass a fair 
examination in the subjects I have enumerated. Tho course which 
I am describing is susceptible of infinite modification, where 
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peculiar aptitudes or circumstances have to be considered. If, 
for instance, I found that a boy who could have all the chances 
had great mathematical and no literary ability, I would omit 
Latin and Greek , from his education altogether, and only require 
so much knowledge of German and Italian as would be neces- 
sary to enable him to read books on his own subject. The uni- 
versity, while welcoming to her those youths who only wish for a 
first-rate general education, should also welcome every kind of 
specialist. If, for example, a young man who could do nothing 
more than read his own language, and to whom French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greet were inscrutable mysteries, had a real 
genius for entomology, I should think it was pedantry gone mad 
to bar his entrance to Professor "Westwood's Lectures by a matricu- 
lation examination. If a man desired to study nothing at Oxford 
but Tamil and Telugu, to Oxford lie should go with my blessing, 
provided only ho could satisfy the authorities that he could attend, 
with profit, prelections on those interesting tongues. 

I am merely suggesting an every-day course for every-day people. 
If a man is fortunate enough to have sons with a great and real 
turn for anything — a sufficient turn to make them, in that particular 
walk, useful to their generation — I would be the last person to ask 
him to stand in the way of a natural bent. So few of us, however, 
have the luck to bo fathers of heaven-born artists, or poets, or 
musicians, or engineers, or geologists, or astronomers, or anything 
else, that what I have to say must have an application to the case of 
many. 

During the years spent at the university in England or abroad, 
and, better than either, in England and abroad, the acquirements 
already possessed should bo kept up, and some nqjv ones added. 
The leading study should still be the knowledge of the ball on 
which wo live, alike in its physical and political aspects. Thc^ 
acquaintance with the modern languages of which I have spoken^ 
should become over more and more the knowledge of the flower of 
their literature. The acquaintance with Greek and Latin should 
become ever more and more a transfusion into tho mind of classical 
ideas. Of new studies, the chief should be, first, an elementary 
knowledge of English law, and of the outlines at once of our 
Constitution and of our administrative system, imperial and local. 

I know of no book that gives exactly the kind of information of 
which I am thinking ; but supposing any ono were to take Stephen's 
‘ Blackstono and Dr. Gncist’s formidable volumes, along with May's 
Constitutional History, and boil them down into a work not larger 
than tho last mentioned, he would produce the kind of text-book I 
should suggest. Then the broadest, and only the broadest, prin- 
ciples of political economy should bo studied in one of the approved 
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manuals, Stephen’s Digest of the Law Evidence, some of Bentham, 
in the form of Dumont, with a few selected “ Leading Cases,” and a 
good deal of Wheaton's International Law should bo added ; and, 
lastly, the pupil should go through a long course of lectures in- 
tended to give him a good general idea of the history of speculation, 
from the earliest days down lo Comte, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
and Mill. I need hardly say that the more the various opinions 
could be represented as so many well -painted- slides in a magic- 
lantern, and the less subjective the lecturer was, the better he would, 
do his work. 

The only other study I would suggest is that of public speak- 
ing, for which there are now great facilities at most univer- 
sities. The Union was decidedly the most valuable institution at 
Oxford in my day, for I belong, alas ! to the old barbarous time 
before the First Commission, when there was no Modem History 
School, no University Museum, no Taylor Scholarships for Modern 
Languages. 

If the course I am proposing were substituted for the ordinary one, 
we might, in thinking over the future of a son at one or two and 
twenty, calculate — 

1. That he had a general acquaintance with the laws of health. 

2. That he could read aloud clearly and agreeably. 

3. That he could put a few sentences together in public without 
undue nervousness. 

4. That he could write a large clear round hand. 

5. That ho knew the ordinary rules of arithmetic. 

_6. That he knew enough of book-keeping to understand accounts 
submitted to him. 

7. That ho (^uld speak and write French with caso and cor- 
rectness. 

^ 8. That he could translate ad apertaram lihri from French, 
German, Italian, Greek, and Latin, and had some insight into what 
is best in their literatures. Further, that he knew the derivation of 
every word whose derivation is undisputed that he came across in 
each of these languages, and was acquainted with the broadest 
results of the labours of the comparative philologist and com- 
parative grammarian. 

9. That he had u very wide knowledge of geography, understood 
in the largest sense of the term, together with all the bigger and more 
• obvious facts of history , by which I do not fora moment mean to imply 
that he should have given any very great attention to history. History 
is one of the noblest of studies, and a man who has the requisite means 
and inclination cannot do better than devote himself to it after his 
general education is finished ; but I am speaking now only of general 
education. 1 Perhaps I could best express my meaning by saying 
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that I think an Englishman of the class for whom I am writing 
should know at one or two and twenty all tho leading facts about 
every country which a man who now passes for well educated, but 
has given no special attention to history or geography, knows about 
his own country. The amount of knowledge which would put an 
Englishman on a level with a fairly well-informed Italian, or 
Brazilian, or Russian, or Greek, or Dutch gentleman in the matter 
of tho history and geography of their own countries, is not, I 
conceive, by any means colossal. Still, it would bo enough to pro- 
mote a vast deal of good feeling, and to prevent much folly being 
talked and done. I most fully believe, for example, that if we knew 
the commonest facts, geographical and historical, about our own 
colonics, we should hear far less than we do of colonial discontent and 
heart-burnings, which usually have their origin, when they have their 
origin on our side at nil, in the mneta a hnplicitas of our admirable 
intentions and absolute Nescience at once of their past and of their 
present. Let it, then, be distinctly understood, that when I main- 
tain that knowledge of the bail on which wo find ourselves is the 
most important branch of knowledge for those who govern directly 
so large a portion of its surface, and influence indirectly what is 
done in nearly all the rest, I do not wish to exchange the duodecimo 
Porsons whom we now turn out of our universities for duodecimo 
Humboldts. Of the two articles I should vastly prefer the second, 
but it is not what I want. 

If a boy knew thoroughly well at fourteen two such books as 
Mrs. Somerville's “ Physical Geography/’ and “La terre & vol 
d’oiseau," by Eeclus, and then went on adding to the knowledge 
therein contained by reading, under good guidance, say as much as 
would fill three octavo volumes a year, he would by one or two and 
twenty have the kind of knowledge of geography in its highest 
sense which should form the most important part of every English 
gentleman's education. Geography of this kind is inseparable from 
history, and is tho best vehicle for conveying it to the mind, since 
facts sink much deeper if they come to us as an explanation of what 
now exists than they do if they artf read without any relation to tho 
present, and not even the narrowest pedant would be able to speak 
of history thus acquired as “cram." 

But to continue. • 

10. We might, if the course 1 suggest wore followed, fully calculate 
that our son had been trained from earliest infancy to use his powers 
of observation on plants or animals, or rocks, or other natural 
objects. 

11. That he kuew as much mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
as are required to pass the matriculation of the London University, 
which many boys now pass at sixteen. 
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12. That he could write a fair English essay. 

13. That he had a good general acquaintance with the more im- 
portant English classics. 

14. That he had some knowlcdgo of the broad principles of the 
laws under which he lives, and' of the way in which the imperial and 
local administration of his country is carried on. 

15. That he had som# notions, correct as far as they went, about 
* what tho greatest men have thought with reference to the leading 

controversies, religious, political, and philosophical, which have 
divided the world, considered purely objectively . 

16. That he knew the rudiments of political economy and of 
international law. 

It will be seen that I omit many things winch arc in high favour 
now in various circles — much fiddling over arithmetic, all mathe- 
matics except the very elements, a great deal of grammar in various 
tongues, all Latin and nearly all Greek composition, much moral 
science, a great deal of cdhtroversiul theology, endless learning by 
heart of prose and verse for the purpose of “ improving our com- 
j;>o sit ion,” 1 logic — I leave them all out without a pang, as not 
forming any part of general education, exco 2 )t the last, which I leave 
out because life is short, and because I think that the careful study 
of such books as Bentliam’s " Principles of Legislation,” of a Civil 
Code and of a Criminal Code in Dumont’s edition, Stcjdicn’s Digest 
of the Law of Evidence, a selection from Smith’s Leading Cases, 
as suggested by Mr. Morley at Birmingham, and other books which 
would have to be studied in order to pass well under heads 14, 15, 
i^and 16, would serve the : aino purpose as a good treatise on logic. 

Just consider the differ ncc between a young man who had gone 
through this training, and, I do not say the failures, but the successes 
of the present system. Yet the course I propose requires a con- 
siderably smaller amount of work, and leaves more time for amuse- 
ment than the usual one, while it could be so arranged as to make 
“ cramming” in its* bad sense quito impossible. It should be 
remembered that tho efforts of your best tutors are now used to 
turn away the best men from the fnore valuable studies to mere 

classics and mathematics. “ How is ? ” said lately a friend of 

mine to one of the most influential, and deservedly influential, guides 
of youth in England. “ Ah, poor fellow,” was the reply, "ho has 
gone in for modern history. You know his health broke down ! ” 
As if modern history were not a far nobler and manlier study than 
the charming, but comparatively trifling, pursuits of the “ scholar,” 
with his pretty copies of lambics, and all the rest of it, or the still 

(l) I am in favour of a moderate amount of learning by heart, but nothing should be 
learnt by heart which is not supremely good. To oblige a boy to repeat a Greek play 
straight off is an absurd folly. ' 
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more barren pursuits of the Speculatist who weaves and unweaves 
the web of Metaphysics. 

An examination should bo held, I think, in all the subjects I have 
enumerated in the last yoar of the university course; and the successful 
candidates might be classed, as they now are at Oxford, in five great 
divisions. There should be no attempt to arrange them within each 
of the five classes in their exact order of merit ;• and a good place in the 
examination should carry with it much consideration, but no pecuniary 
roward. It is absurd to pay people for allowing you to givo them 
a good general education. Pecuniary rewards should be almost 
entirely reserved for those who intend to devote themselves to the 
service of the university, and to those who take up studies which will 
not encourage themselves. Devotion to the service of the university 
and special attainments should, however, bo rewarded with no 
grudging hand. As to the first of these objects, I hold that every 
study which is pursued at any of the great universities of the world, 
unless for some special local reason, ought to be represented at a 
university like Oxford, by several persons all receiving a certain 
amount of pecuniary assistance from the university. As to the 
second object, I hold that the less suitable a study is for the purposes 
of general education, the more proper it is for encouragement by 
prizes, scholarships, and money grants. 

It would not be easy to pitch upon two studios less suitable for 
genoral education than the abstruscr parts of mathematics and 
Chinese, but I should say that a rich university which did not 
encourage these two studies by liberal payments grossly neglected 
its duty. To examine a man for his degree in Athenscus would be 
a piece of absurd pedantry, to give a prize of fifty guineas for a 
good examination in Athenceus would be a meritorious proceeding. 
In no way, jperhaps, could the University of Oxford so well encourage 
the study of the ancient classics as by offering handsome rewards 
for really good translations into English, like Mr. Jowett’s Plato, 
for good editions of Latin or Greek authors, like Mr. Bywater’s 
Heraclitus, for essays on classical subjects which cither add to 
the knowledge of scholars, like Miiller’s Eumenidcs, or make 
classical ideas accessible to the nnyiy, like Mr. Symonds’s delightful 
book on the Greek Poets. 

Educational endowments may be used with great propriety to 
help struggling merit up to the university — to put the son of the 
poorest man, provided he has great ability and application, in the 
position of the son of the man of moderate fortune ; but it would be an 
abuse of endowments to carry him on for three or four years more whilo 
you give him an education which, however admirable, presupposes 
the possession of considerable private means to use it to advantage. 

By all means let the son of the poorest man obtain easy access to 
the university, but if he has not a special turn for some of the 
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branches which it is worth the while of the public to foster by money- 
payments, because they aro not so obviously useful as to foster them- 
selves, he had much better devote himself as soon as possible to 
professional and money-making studies, to which the application of 
any large amount of endowment would bo highly improper. 

We ought never to lose sight, in arranging our educational insti- 
tutions, cither of tho man who aspires only to the highest general 
cultivation of his age, or of the man who desires to be a specialist — to 
carry knowledge further. Both arc to bo encouraged to tho utmost : 
the first by providing him with the very best teaching, by enabling 
him to test his measure of success, and by sending him forth with 
the stamp of public recognition ; the other by ample pecuniary 
rewards given as much as possible, but bj no means always, in 
return for definite work done. 

Those who say that universities arc to be mere places of education 
— upper schools, in fact — and those who say that they aro to be 
mere machines for research and retreats for learned leisure, are 
equally wrong. A great university like Oxford should aim at being 
at once the best place of education, tho greatest machino for research, 
and the most delicious retreat for learned leisure in the whole world. 
Her advantages in the struggle for the Primato in all these ways 
arc absolutely overwhelming. If she is not all that before the 
century is done, it is only because she wills to be false to herself. 
But we must keep wide apart these two questions : " What should 
the university be ready to touch ? ” and “ What should the ordinary 
English gentleman learn during that period of his general education 
..which closes with the university ? ** 

I have still to reply to two opposite kinds of objection. 

It will be remarked by some that my list is pretty long, and that it 
would be impossible to attain by one or two and twenty any great skill 
in the arts, or wide knowledge of most of the subjects, included in it. 
T am quite aware of this, but I ask for nothing of the kind. I 
ask for a wide knowledge of only one subject — Geography in the 
sense of Earth Knowledge and History. A very moderate amount 
of knowledge of the others, thoroughly accurate so far as it goes, is 
all I dream of ; and it must be recollected that I would allow no 
subject to be commenced as a part of general education, the study of 
which , might not with great advantage bo continued through tho 
whole of life. Some subjects would, of course, be pursued in after 
life by one, some by another ; but the kind of general education 
which approves itself to my mind would at least oblige those who 
passed through it to have looked at all the great divisions of human 
knowledge, and to have satisfied themselves whether they had or had 
not a turn for them. 

Tho line which bounds general education is, after all, only an 
imaginary one. General education should only end with life ; but 
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men who arc to bo busy with tho world’s work, and to give a due 
place to the second of the objects of life which I sot out by enumerating, 
w ill, after one or two and twenty, begin to find tho time they can give 
in the course of the day to general education much shorter than it 
used to be. Still, so great are the facilities which our modern life 
affords, that those who arc now just beginning their general educa- 
tion with the prospect of having all the chance .s* may well hope, if 
they live s out their years and retain thei* energies, not only to 
know all tho most important facts which man has found out about 
himself and the universe of which he forms part, but to have seen, 
heard, and read before they die all that is best and most beautiful 
in that portion of the universe which serves as man’s habitation. In 
order to do this they must from the very first be carefully prevented 
wasting their time on second or third rate things. The real use of 
teachers, properly so called, after the very first youth has boon passed, 
would be chiefly to keep us within the limits of tho really valuable 
and excellent. Not the least desirable professor in any university 
would be he who would tell us faithfully and wisely what famous 
books we had better leave on the bookshelves, what famous places 
we need not visit, what famous theories arc cinders, ashes, dust. I 
am not aware, however, that the appointment of so useful a person 
falls within even the very extensive powers which are to be acquired 
by the University Commissioners under the Act of this year. We 
must he content to make many mistakes ; hut if there once arises 
amongst men and women of the world a real demand for the help 
necessary to such an educational course for their children as I have 
sketched, there will be found persons to supply the want. 

And is it possible that such a demand should not arise ? Into 
what company of people who know the world does one enter without 
hearing lamentations over the miserable results of our present 
schools ? their wonderful powers of boobyising the inferior, their scant 
success in making much of the superior boy ? 

Another set of critics will take exception to my proposals upon 
quite different grounds. They will ask that many more and severer 
studies should be made a part of general education, and they will 
point with admiration to Mr. Mill’s address at St. Andrews. I 
decline the contest with a giant. I have no doubt that the methods 
proposed by him are excellent /or the purpose of making men of 
science and great .thinkers. My object, however, is far more 
humble. I am writing in the interest of those who wish to 
learn from the seminal minds of the age, not to rival them. I am 
thinking not of the education suitable for a hundred or two of 
picked intelligences, but for many thousand very good sort of young 
men with fair brains and fair powers of application, but by no 
means Admirable Crichtons. I appeal for support not to the great 
philosophers and 'educationists of the day, but to cultivated men and 
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women, persons of ordinary common sense, who know something of 
the world of affairs, something of the world of books, and something 
of society. I ask them whether the kind of youth I propose to 
turn out at ono or two and twenty would not have had a pleasanter 
boyhood than the successful products of the existing system — would 
not be more likely to be useful to his fellow-creatures, and to 
develop his own faculties to the utmost ? 

Many of us who w'ere not, alas ! so old then as we are pow, fondly 
imagined, when the Palmerston Government appointed the Com- 
mission to inquire into the nine great schools in 1861, that when 
we ourselves had children fit to go to those schools, they would be 
able to obtain a really good education there. Now, however, in 
1877, although doubtless many improvements have been made, it 
would be mere flattery to say that anything which deserves to bo 
called a good education for the ordinary purposes, of a man of the 
world is to bo obtained at any one of them. The schools throw tho 
blame on the universities, and the universities on the schools ; I 
throw tho blame on no one — T merely register an unpleasant state 
of facts. I do not even say that a good education may not be 
obtained at our great schools for some purposes or other. I only 
venture to affirm that, for any purposes with which I am acquainted, 
the education is a very miserable one ; and that I see its bad effects 
in the world of English politics at every turn. Let th^o who are 
satisfied with it by all means retain their happy contentment ; but 
many people whom I meet arc not satisfied, and perhaps some of 
tho foregoing remarks may be of aid or comfort to a few of them. 

Train the Admirable Crichtons as you please, they cannot be 
spoiled irretrievably. Sooner or later they will fight their way to 
the front; but tho sei ible eleverish boys who might have made 
valuable men arc turned into Barbarians or Philistines by the dozen, 
and that at a cost to their parents, between sevon and twenty-one, 
of from two thousand five hundred to four thousand pounds. 

M. E. Grant Duff. 
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“ Peu do maladies gucrissent dans les circonstanccs et les lieux oh olios naVssent ot 
qui les out faites. Elies liciment a certaines habitudes quo" cos lioux porpetuent et 
rendent invincibles. Nullo reform© (physique ou morale) pour qui reste obstinement 
dans son pdchc originel.” — Miciielet. ^ 

The present is not an unfitting season to call attention to the results 
of recent investigations as to tho relative influence and value of sea 
and mountain climates as remedial and invigorating agencies. The 
restorative properties of sea air have long been fully appreciated, 
although regular and periodical migration to the seashore is a 
custom of modern origin. The popularity of mountain health-resorts 
is, however, of quite recent date, and much has still to be learnt 
from careful observation and experiment as to tho exact nature of 
the influences at work in them, and the precise limits of their appli- 
cation. 

This is not a question of narrow professional import, but it is one 
of those practical physiological studies upon which educated persons 
may desire, and may be expected, to form just and correct ideas. It is, 
I believe, a somewhat prevalent notion that sea and mountain air are 
widely different in their mode of action; that they are, as it were, 
the extremes of climatic influences. This, however is not the case. 
There is much that is common to both of them in their action on tho 
human organism. 

Tho results, indeed, of preciso experimental observations on this 
subject arc perhaps a little at variance with what wo might, at first 
sight, have been led to anticipate. An attempt to determine experi- 
mentally the difference in the action of sea and mountain air was 
made by Professor Bcneko, of Marburg, in 1872. 1 He had already 
established, by observation and experiment, that exposure to the air 
of tho North Sea (his observations were made in the Isle of 
Norderney) produced an appreciable acceleration of the nutritive 
changes in the nitrogen-containing tissues of tho human body. In 
more simple language, it helped us to “ throw off tho old man,” to 
get rid of our old material, ancf to put new stuff in its place. By 
what precise mcaiys it led to so desirable a result lie .had not been 
able to satisfy himself. Was it tho abundance of ozone in the airP 
Was it due to the influence of the strong reflection of light from tho 
sea P Or was it simply a stimulating psychical effect P The phe- 
nomena observed were not sufficiently accounted for by either or all 
of these suggested influences. It occurred to him that he might 
I, (1) “Deutsches Archiv fur Klinische Medicin.” March, 1874. 
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establish some basis for a satisfactory explanation of these results, if 
he could ascertain the relative proportion in which bodily heat was 
lost, in a given time, in sea air and in inland air. Experiments on 
the human organism itself were of little avail for exact observations, 
since they must inevitably be complicated by the heat- regulating 
processes within it. Tie therefore constructed the following simple 
apparatus, by which the loss of heat from a heated body, under 
various external conditions, could be observed : — 

A thermometer was suspended in a glass flask, into which water at 
a temperature of 50 degrees Centigrade was introduced, and then it 
was ascertained how long, under various external conditions, it took 
for the water to cool from 45 to 35 degrees. The influence of 
clothing in interfering with the loss of beat was also tested by 
enveloping the flask, first with shirting, then with linen and flannel, 
and finally with shirting and a double layer of flannel. The obser- 
vations with this apparatus were madci first in a closed room in the 
Island of Norderney, then outside the house in the midst of the 
village, and then on the shore of the island ; and these were com- 
pared with like observations in a closed room in Marburg, and on a 
terrace in the professor’s garden there. All these observations 
gave the same result, viz. that in equal or even higher temperatures 
of the air, the flowing-off of heat occurred much more rapidly on the 
seashore than inland ; a circumstance which Pfofessor llenekc refers, 
first, to the high degree of saturation of sea air by moisture, and 
secondly, to thq intensity of the currents of air on the seashore. 
And ho infers that the beneficial influence of the North Sea air on 
the human organism is due, in great part, to the increased loss of 
heat it occasions from the surface of tho body. In answer to the 
objection that the same effect would be produced by a cold bath or 
by exposure to air of a low temperature anywhere, he rightly replies 
that the peculiar effect of the sea air is, that it withdraws heat in a 
more gradual and continuous manner, that its currents greatly 
stimulate the surface, and thus a steady restoration of the licat lost 
is produced without causing any great tax on the reactionary forces 
of the body, so that weakly persons may be exposed with perfect 
safety, for hours together, to this cooling, and, at the same time, 
reconstituting process. 

The next point the Professor desired to ascertain was, how tho loss 
of heat from the apparatus dosCrib d above wpuld bo affected by 
exposure to mountain air at different altitudes, and accordingly he 
made a series of observations at the following places : — On the 
Schicnige Platte, near Interlaken, 5,800 feet above the sea, tho 
temperature of the air ranging from 9 5 to 13 degrees lleaumur; 
it took 91*5 minutes to produce tho same loss of temperature which 
was brought about in 53 minutes, temperature of air 13 degrees 
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Reaumur (in 35 minutes during a storm), on tho seashore of 
Norderney ; on the Wengorn Scheideck, 6,370 feet above the sea, the 
temperature of tho air ranging from 5 to 7 degrees Reaumur, the same 
amount of cooling took 68*5 minutes ; on the Great Scheideck, 6,036 
feet, the temperature of tho air ranging from 5 to 8 degrees Reaumur, 
90 minutes. The next three points of observation were lower. 
They are well-known health resorts. On the terrace of the hotel at 
liiirgenstock, on tho Lake of Lucerne, 2,90° feet above the sea, tem- 
perature of the air 7*5 to 8*5 degrees Reaumur, the same loss of heat 
was produced in 73 minutes. At Engleberg, 3,109 feet, temperature 
of air 10 to 10*5 Reaumur, it took 69*25 minutes. At Seelisbcrg, 
2,336 feet, temperature of the air 11*5 to 12*5 Reaumur, 94*5 minutes. 
The last observation was made on the ltigi Staffel, 5,048 feet, tem- 
rature of the air 70 degrees Reaumur — a violent storm, he says, was 
raging, such as one only expects to find on the sea-coast — and the 
same amount of cooling took 64 minutes. 

Professor Benekc thus establishes the fact that heat is lost from 
the self-same apparatus more slowly on tho tops of mountains than 
on tho shore of the North Sea ; and this notwithstanding that on 
the tops of the mountains the temperature of the air was almost 
constantly lower, a circumstance which would have led us to expect 
a more rapid loss. He tells us also that his observations were made 
at times when there was a considerable amount of moisture in the 
air, so that the slower loss of heat could not be referred to the dry- 
ness of the air, nor to the lesser intensity of the currents, for a 
violent storm was blowing during the observations on the Rigi 
Staffel. It remains to be determined whether it is due to the rare- 
faction of the air ; whether rarefied air is a much worse conductor or 
heat than air on the seashore. 

These observations appear to justify the following inference. 
Since the activity of tissue-changes will correspond with the loss of 
heat, the greater the loss of heat the greater will be the activity of 
change of tissue, i.c. tho greater the stimulus to nutritive changes. 
Hence in mountain air these nutritive changes are comparatively 
much less active than on the shore of the North Sea. And Professor 
Beneke’s practical conclusions arc that individuals in Avhom the 
processes of tissue-change do nftt require hastening arc, cwteris 
paribus, better off on mountain heights than on the sea-coast. 
Highly irritable, nervous organizations, people who, as we say, take 
too much out of themselves, profit more by mountain than by sea air. 
For those, on the contrary, who have no tendency to nervous irrita- 
bility, and who are in a condition to bear the increased stimulus to 
tissue-change, sea-air is a more powerful restorative agent. lienee 
the greater proportion of scrofulous persons and those exhausted by 
VOL. XXII. n.s. r # 
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overwork, who retain some activity of the digestive organs, should 
prefer the seaside. 

But although these general conclusions of Professor Beneke’s are 
probably in the main correct, there are mrpiy other considerations to 
bo attended to in determining the relative value, in individual in- 
stances, of sea and mountain air. I have, however, thought it 
advisable to call attention, at some length, to these really valuable 
observations and suggestions of Beneke, as they are almost the only 
experimental researches that have been hitherto published on this 
interesting and important practical question. 

I shall now proceed, in the first place, to consider in detail what 
arc those properties of sea air to which it owes its special influence 
on the human organism. The presence of ozone in sea air in greater 
proportion than in the air of inland plains is wJl established. This 
is a property which it shares with mountain air. Its greater abund- 
ance on the sea-coast depends, in all probability, on the influence 
of sunlight, which is one of the most important sources of ozone. 
Vegetation is also a source of ozone, and it is therefore found in 
excess in forest air ; where, therefore, we find pine-forests on the 
sea-coast, as at Arcachon and Bournemouth, we may look for an 
unusual excess of this hygienic agent. Experience has thoroughly 
established the fact that where the amount of ozone in the air is 
constantly high, there we almost invariably find a high degree of 
salubrity. It purifies the air by destroying injurious gases, and 
especially by determining the oxidation of decomposing organic 
substances. It promotes nutrition and blood-formation by supplying 
to the respiratory organs a most active form of oxygen. The excess 
of ozone in sea air is, therefore, one of its most important properties, 
as it is also one of the most important properties of mountain air. 

Another hygienic property which sea air shares with mountain air 
is tho absence in it of organic dust. This applies with especial 
force to the air of the open sea, or on small islands, or to points of 
land standing well out into tho sea. If people build a large town on 
the sea-coast, which becomes donscly populated, organic impurities 
will tend to accumulate over the thickly inhabited area ; and when 
the wind blows off tho land such impurities may be wafted to a 
little distance off the coast. But tos tho sea presents an ever-moving 
fluid surface, no impurities in tho shape of organic dust can rest 
upon it, so as to be again blown about, in mischievous activity, with 
every fresh breeze. 

Equableness of temperature is another characteristic of sea air, and 
one to which it owes much of its beneficial influence in many cases. 
In this respect it is contrasted with the air of elevated regions in which 
the diurnal variations of temperature are often very considerable. 
The temperature of the sea- coast is warmer in winter and cooler in 
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summer than that of inland districts. This admits of easy expla- 
nation. In tho first place, the rapid cooling of the surface of the 
land by radiation into space, after the sun has gone down, is checked 
by the amount of moisture in the air. The aqueous vapour which is 
abundant in sea air absorbs the heat given off from the soil during 
nocturnal radiation, and acts as a kind of screen to retard tho loss of 
heat in this way. Hcncc great variations between the day and 
night temperatures aro very rarely observer! at the seaside. 

“ Whenever tho air is dry,” says Professor Tyndall, “we aro 
liable to daily extremes of temperature. By day, in such places, the 
sun’s heat reaches the earth unimpeded, and renders the maximum 
high ; by night, on the other hand, the earth’s heat escapes unhindered 
into space, and renders the minimum low'. Hence tho difference 
between tho maximum and minimum is greatest where the air is 
driest. In the plains of India, on tho heights of the Himalaya, in 
Central Asia, in Australia, wherever drought reigns, we have tho 
heat of day forcibly contrasted with the chill of night. In the 
Sahara itself, when the sun’s rays cease to impinge on tho burning 
soil, the temperature runs rapidly down to freezing, because there is 
no vapour overhead to check the calorific drain.” It is a matter of 
common observation that, in the interior of continents, where the 
rainfall is small, the heat of summer and the cold of winter are 
greater than at or near the coast. 

During the heat of the day the air over the sea is always cooler 
than that over the land ; for the surface of the land gets rapidly 
heated and communicates its heat to tho superjacent strata of air ; 
but “ when the sun’s rays fall on water they are not, as in the case 
of land, arrested at the surface, but penetrate to a considerable 
depth,” so that water is heated much more slowly by tho sun’s rays, 
as well as cooled more slowly by nocturnal radiation, than the land. 
Moreover, the evaporation which is always going on at the surface of 
the sea, and going on rapidly w T hero the sun’s ray» aro powerful, 
carries aw~ay some of the heat of the surface-water, and helps to keep 
the air in contact w T ith it cool. 

Much of that feeling of agreeable frcxlnicas in the air at the sea- 
side during hot weather is due to currents of air produced by this 
inequality in the heating and cooling of tho atmosphere on the land 
and over the sea. As the day advances and the land becomes heated 
by tho sun’s rays, it* heats the air on its surface, which thus becomes 
lighter and ascends, while tho cooler and heavier air lying on the 
sea flows in to take its place, and so a refreshing sea-breeze is 
generated. During the night the land is rapidly cooled, especially 
if the night be clear, by radiation into stellar spaco, and the air 
lying on it is cooled also, and thus becomes heavier than the warmer 
air over the sea, and so it happens that in the morning apd early 

p 2 
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part of the day a gentle breeze is found blowing off the land towards 
the sea. 

But the influence of the sea in equalising the temperature of the 
air is exercised in another very interesting manner. “ Over the 
surface* of the ground slanting to the seashore the cold currents 
generated by radiation flow down to the sea, and the surface-water 
being thereby cooled sinks to lower depths. In the same way, no 
inconsiderable portion of the cold produced by radiation in all 
latitudes over the surface of the ocean and land adjoining, is con- 
veyed from the surface to greater depths.” 

On account of this equableness of temperature, oceanic climates 
— the most equable of all climates — arc said to afford almost abso- 
lute immunity from colds. It is only on board ship that such a 
climate in its perfection can bo found. A very near approach to it, 
however, may be obtained on such very small islands ut y for instance, 
the Isle of Monach, about seven miles to the west of tho Hebrides, 
and fully exposed to the prevailing westerly winds of tho Atlantic. 
The mean January temperature of this island, which is nearly in tho 
latitude of Inverness, is KM degrees Fahrenheit, or 1*8 degree higher 
than the mean of January at Ventnor. On the other hand, tho 
mean temperature of July is at Monach t50*0 degrees, and at Ventnor 
62‘G degrees, so that in January Monach is 1*8 degree warmer than 
Ventnor, in summer it is 7*0 degrees cooler. 1 

But these two characteristics of sea air — an equable temperature 
and a high degree of saturation with moisture — arc soothing rather 
than bracing properties, and if it were not for the currents of air 
induced on the surface of the sea they might be found actually 
relaxing, and this is no d-uibt tho case in warm and cloudy weather 
on our own south-western coasts. In these respects, therefore, sea 
air offers a great contrast to mountain air. 

The same is the case in the next property of sea air I propose to 
consider, viz. ‘its density. Tho absolute density of sea air is of 
course greater than that of the air at any higher level, and it must 
therefore contain bulk for bulk more oxygen, and it follows that in 
breathing sea air we take more oxygen into the lungs in a given 
time than in tho air we breathe at places above the level of the sea ; 
that is, supposing in both cases we- breathe with equal frequency and 
equal amplitude. But it does not necessarily follow because a si 
absolutely larger quantity of oxygen exists in' a greater volume of 
sea air than in the same volume of mountain air, that more oxygen, 
on that account, is taken into tho blood at the seaside than on higher 
ground. In the # first place, the oxygen may be, for aught w f c know, 
in a more active form in mountain than in sea air; its chemical 
energy may be greater, and therefore the nutritive changes depend- 

(1) See* articlo “ Climate,” in tho recently published volume of tho Encyclopaedia 
Britonnica. 
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ont on respiration may be accelerated, though T the alp bo thinner 
and poorer in its absolute quantity of oxygen;, or, in«tlio second 
place, the respiratory act may be so mufch increased in frequency on 
the mountains, that although less oxygen is taken into the lungs at 
each breath, yet much more may be received into the organism in a 
given time. Moreover, if we compare the density of sea air with the 
density of the air inland, at places situated only a few feet above the 
sea level, as, for instance, the greater part of London, the difference 
would be so insignificant as really to merit very little consideration. 

But disregarding, for the present, the absolute density of sea air, 
a more important point to be attended to is the great and frequent 
variations of barometric pressure met with on the sea and on sea- 
coasts. Now it has been shown by careful experiment that all rapid 
variations in atmospheric pressure increase the activity of the cir- 
culating and respirating organs, and that the perfection of organic 
life depends on these alternations of excitement and repose. Wo 
are justified, then, in assuming that rapid changes in the barometric 
pressure arc more favourable 10 vital functional activity than its 
relative stability. 

It has also been shown that the barometric variations at the sea- 
side, besides being greater in amount than inland, occur with far more 
regularity, a circumstance which is regarded as tending to promote 
the accommodation of the organism to its new conditions. 

These, then, are the most important properties* of sea air : 1, 
excess of ozone ; 2, excess of aqueous vapour and equability of tem- 
perature ; 3, great purity and absence of organic particles ; 4, 
maximum density and great but regular variations of barometric 
pressure. Of minor importance arc the presence of saline particles 
suspended in the air which, of course, vary greatly in amount, 
according as the sea is calm or agitated, and probably exercise a 
mildly stimulating effect on the respiratory mucous membrane. 
The small amount of iodine and bromine diffused in sea air may not 
be without a real influence on some organisms. 

Leaving, for the present, any further investigations into the 
effects of sea air and its usual concomitant sea-bathing, I propose in 
the next place to examine, also in detail, the characteristic proper- 
ties of mountain air. And here, at the very outset of our inquiry, 
we come upon a vci;y remarkable contrast. Thero was no need to 
define wliat wo meant by sea air, although its effects, as I shall 
have to point out hereafter, may bo greatly modified by circum- 
stances of locality. But are we always sure what wc mean when we 
use the term mountain air? In Scotland and Wales we speak of 
mountain air at a few hundred feet above the sea, considerably 
below the level of the towns of Lucerne or Geneva. In Germany 
we hear of mountain air at 1,200 and 1,500 feet above the serf; and in 
the Engadino at 6,000 feet, in Mexico at 12,000 ! Now if we think 
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only of one quality of mountain air, viz. its rarefaction, it is quite 
clear that we must be using the same term to express very different 
things. But if we are thinking only of the general bracing effects 
of mountain air we may find these, no doubt, at very various eleva- 
tions, and we may even find them in great perfection at compara- 
tively low levels. An open plateau in a temperate climate at an 
elevation of 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the sea will certainly possess a 
more bracing air than a close valley in a hot climate at twice that 
height. But what shall we say when a Scotch medical man tells us 
that " the air of Strathpeffer and of the Engadine are much the same ! ” 
They may indeed be as “much the same” as air at 200 feet and air 
at 6,000 feet above the sea level can be. 

If we confine our attention to the continent of Europe wo may 
take the Upper Engadine (about 6,000 feet) as the extreme limit of 
a permanently inhabited, and perhaps habitable, mounium district. 
(The village of Oresta in tho Avcrsthal, 6,295 feet above the sea, is 
reckoned the highest in Europe.) A recent contributor to this 
Review has advocated the salubrity of a residence at a consider- 
ably higher level, viz. on the Bernina Pass, at 7,658 feet above the 
sea. But for all practical purposes of comparison we may take an 
elevation of 6,000 feet as the limit in one direction of a habitable 
European mountain climate, and in the other direction such eleva- 
tions as Ileidcn, above the Lake of Constance, 2,660 feet ; Glion, 
above Montreux> 2,900 feet ; and Scclisberg, 2, 400 feet, on the Lake 
of Lucerne. Places at a lower elevation than these, although they 
may have many advantages as health resorts, can scarcely be 
admitted into the category of mountain climates. Of localities such 
as these, then, ranging be: ween 2,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea 
level, wo have, within tolerably easy access, a great number to choose 
from ; while there are a few, for exceptional needs and for short 
periods of residence, between 6,000 and 8,000 feet. 

There seems good reason to believe, as I shall hope to show 
presently, that at higher elevations than these the air roaches a 
degree of rarefaction which is inconsistent with tho maintenance of 
vigorous health. So that those who have sought health and vigour 
at such elevations as the Bernina should be content with the motto 
In cxcelm rather than Excelsior ! 

Diminution of atmospheric pressuro is, tliep, one of the chief 
properties of mountain air, and the relative proportions of this 
diminution must necessarily, ccetcris paribus, have much to do in 
determining the hygienic character of any particular mountain 
station, and its suitability to different individuals. It has been 
calculated that at an elevation of 2,500 feet we lose about one-eighth 
of the atmospheric pressure, at 5,000 a sixth, at 7,500 feet a fourth, 

\*.at 1*6,000 a half. 

Britain. 
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Another important property of mountain air is its lower tem- 
perature. It is a very well known fact that the temperature of the 
air diminishes in proportion to the altitudo. From observations 
made in the Alps of Switzerland the medium loss of temperature was 
1 degree C. ( = 1*8 degree F.) for every 520 feet of elevation during 
summer, and for every 910 feet during winter. Whence it follows 
that the tops of mountains aro relatively much warmer in winter than 
in summer. It has, however, beon pointed out that there are “ extra- 
ordinary modifications amounting frequently to subversions of the 
law of the decrease of temperature with the height,” owing to the 
circumstance that “ the effects of radiation will be felt in different 
degrees and intensities in different places. As the air in contact with 
declivities of hills and rising grounds becomes cooled by contact 
with the cooled surface, it acquires greater density, and consequently 
flows down the slopes and accumulates on the low-lying ground at 
their base. It follows, therefore, that places on rising ground aro 
never exposed to ^hc full intensity of frosts at night ; and the higher 
they are situated relatively to +he immediately surrounding district 
the less they arc exposed, since their relative elevation provides a 
ready escape downwards for the cold air almost as speedily as it is 
produced.” Hence a southern slope at a considerably greater eleva- 
tion may havc t a higher night temperature than a neighbouring 
plateau. “ On the other liarifl, valleys surrounded by hills and high 
grounds not only retain their own cold of radiation, but also serve 
as reservoirs for the cold heavy air which pours down upon them 
from the neighbouring heights.” And at the numerous meteoro- 
logical stations in Switzerland it is observed that “ in calm weather 
in winter, when the ground becomes colder than the air above it, that 
systems of descending currents of air set in over the whole face of the 
country. The direction and force of these descending currents follow 
the irregularities of the surface, and, like currents of water, they 
tend to converge and unite in the valleys and gorges, down which 
they flow liko rivers in their beds. Since the place of these air- 
currents must be taken by others, it follows that on such occasions 
the temperature of tho tops of mountains and high grounds is rela- 
tively high, because the counter-currents come from a greater 
height, and are therefore warmed.” So tho “ gradual narrowing of 
a valley tends to a more rapid lowering of tho temperature, for the 
obvious reason that tho valley thereby resembles a basin almost 
closed, being thus a receptacle for the cold air-currents which 
descend from all sides. The bitterly cold furious gusts of wind 
which arc often encountered in mountainous regions during night 
are simply this out-rush of cold air from such basins.” 1 
Considerations such as these are of the greatest importance in 
(1) Article “ Climate,” Encyclopaedia Britannica. New editiom 
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determining the hygienic character of any particular mountain 
health resort. 

The question of the humidity or dryness of mountain air is one 
not easy to resolve. The air on the summits of high mountains 
is no doubt drier than the air at lower levels. But at inter- 
mediate levels, considerations other than those of altitude alone 
determine the relative humidity or dryness of the atmosphere ; so 
that each mountain , station must, to a great extent, be judged of by 
itself with regard to this very important point. Perhaps, as a 
general rule, one may say that the higher the locality the less rain 
falls ; but, on the oilier hand, we have to face the startling fact 
that twice as much rain and snow falls at the St. Bernard and St. 
Gothard stations as at Geneva ! Much will, however, necessarily 
depend on the configuration of the ground, as well as its aspect. 
A mountain ridge facing the direction from which moist winds 
habitually blow will condense their moisture and precipitate it in 
the form of rain or snow on its sides, or on the valleys or plains at 
its base ; while more remote summits of the same mountain chain 
and the higher mountain valleys at their bases may be thus protected 
and screened from heavy and prolonged rain- falls. 

Thus the moist Atlantic winds blowing against the western ranges 
of Scotland and Cumberland determine the great rap-fall in these 
regions ; and the town of Santa Fe d# Bogota in trra Andes, at ail 
elevation of 8, COO feet, is visited with almost incessant rain, owing 
to its situation at the foot of a mountain on the sides of which the 
warm trade-winds of the South Pacific Ocean become cooled, and 
condense their moisture. 

“ Ccs phenomcnes de pluio et d* humid it t? excessive, says M. 
Jourdanct, “ observes cn differcnis points cloves, nc detruisent 
nullement la realite habituclle de sechercsse des altitudes. Us sont 
la consequence exccptionnelle do conditions topographiques dcsquellcs 
resultcnt, sur une localite, Parrot tourbillonnant et Fascension sur les 
flancs des montagues de vents chauds et humides qui condenscnt 
leurs vapeurs en pluie par lo refroidissement.” 

The presence or absence of vegetation will also exercise a deter- 
mining influence as to the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
We must, therefore,- bear in mind •that certain topographical con- 
ditions will frequently induce, in stations of considerable altitude, a 
moister atmosphere than is found in the neighbouring plains. But 
i£ we consider the effect of altitude alone, it is easy to understand 
how the air of elevated regions must be, cictcris paribus , dryer than 
that of lower situations. 

In the first place the lower the atmospheric pressure the more 
rapid is the process of evaporation, and hence the boiling-point of 
water is 23’3 degrees Fahrenheit less oil the top of Mont Blanc than 
at the sea level. 
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Secondly, the energy of the sun’s rays, and therefore their drying 
effect on the atmosphere, is greater the less the thickness and density 
of the layers of air they have to traverse. The slope of the soil, the 
absence of vegetation at great heights, and the greater intensity of 
the aerial currents all tend to promote dryness of the atmosphere. 

Lombard 1 appears to think that wc may distinguish two zones in 
mountain climates, an upper or dry zone and a medium or humid 
zone ; their limits varying greatly according tu latitude, aspect, and 
configuration of the soil. For European climates he considers the 
dry zone to extend from about 3,000 to 4,000 feet upwards ; and the 
humid zone, where the air is moister than it is in higher or lower 
regions, to extend from an inferior limit of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
up to 3,500 or even 4,500 feet. For my own part I fail to see the 
valuo of a distinction which has such ill- defined limits. 

Mountain air differs then from sea air in three main particulars 
— (1) in its diminished density, (2) in its lower temperature, (3) in 
containing less humidity. The temperature is not only lower than 
that of sea air, it is also less equable. Owing to the clearness of 
the air, the absence of moisture, and the energy of the sun’s rays, 
very great differences between the day and night temperature are 
constantly found at great elevations. There is but little aqueous 
vapour in the air to prevent nocturnal radiation into stellar space 
from the surface of the soil, greatly heated during the day by the 
solar rays ; thus there is usually a rapid fall of temperatures when 
the sun goes down. In summer a difference of 40 to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit between the clay and night temperatures will sometimes be 
registered. There is often, also, a very great difference between the 
sun and shade temperatures during the day. 

Mountain air resembles sea air in containing an excess of ozone, 
in its freedom from organic and other impurities, in being cooler 
than the air of inland districts, and in the fact that its monthly 
and annual variations of temperature are less than on Inland plains. 

The study of mountain climates has hitherto taken the form, 
chiefly, of ail investigation into the physiological effects of dimi- 
nished atmospheric pressure on the human organism. Since dif- 
cront individuals arc very variously endowed with the power 
of accommodating themselves to* altered external conditions, it is 
not to be wondered at that some discrepancies arc to bo found in 
the statements of different observers as to tho effects upon them- 
selves and others of alterations of atmospheric pressure. Even 
different animals seem to possess very different degrees of sensitive- 
ness in this respect. The cat appears to be the most sensitive of 
animals in this particular; it cannot exist at an elevation above 
12,000 or 13,000 feet. Attempts to acclimatise it at Potosi, 
a town in Bolivia, about 13,000 feet above the sea, havo failed. 

(1) “ Lea Climat de Montognes.” 
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At this elevation it is said to be attacked by very remarkable tetanic 
fits, commencing, at first, as slight irregularities of musculaf move- 
ment, as in St. Vitus’s dance, and gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger, inducing the poor animals to make violent leaps as if they 
wished to climb up the rocks or the walls of the houses ; after violent 
efforts of this kind they fall exhausted with fatigue and expire in a 
convulsive seizure. In tho town of Mexico, about 7,300 feet above 
the sea, efforts to introduce the cat, M. Jourdanet tells us, have 
been more successful, lie mentions the attempt of a French lady, 
who imported a couple of white Angoras. lie says : “ They rapidly 
lost their habitual gaiety. They bred, however, but their young 
family was reared with difficulty, many of them dying in their 
earliest infancy (drowned, so to say, in rarefied air!). Those who 
survived had a dejected appearance, not the gay 'and lively aspect 
natural to kittens. Most astonishing thing of all, they were uW of 
them deaf.” Tho long-suffering dog, however, abounds in Mexico, 
and before the conquest the natives used to cat them. 1 

Jourdanet maintains that persons who are not accustomed to 
a rarefied atmosphere begin to suffer inconvenience when they 
attain an elevation of between 0,000 and 7,000 feet. Most of 
those who have reported their experiences of mountain ascents in 
Europe (I am not, of course, alluding to mountaineers in training) 
have not experienced any noticeable inconvenience until they 
reached nearly 10,000 feet. Soldiers going to Himalayan stations 
at 7,500 feet complain at first of shortness of breath, and have a 
quicker and more feeble pulso ; but these effects are temporary. Of 
the serious effects of exposure to the highly rarefied air of very 
considerable elevations we have mo 4 valuable evidence in the records 
of tho balloon ascents of Mr. Glaisher. Acceleration of the pulse 
was one of the first efFccts noted. At 10,000 feet it had risen from 
76 to 100. Between 18,000 and 19,000 feet both Mr. Glaisher and 
his companion* suffered from violent palpitations with difficulty of 
broathing ; then their lips and hands becamo of a deep blue colour.. 
As they continued to ascend their respiration became more laborious. 
On another occasion, at 27,000 feet, Mr. Glaisher bccamo unconscious. 
It came on with indistinctness of vision, inability to movo arms or 
legs, though ho could move his n6ck ; then ho lost his sight com- 
pletely, though he could still hear his con panion speak, but ho 
could not answer him. Then ho became wholly unconscious. Ho 
also describes a feeling of nausea, like sea-sickness, coming on at 
great elevations. 

The following are the various symptoms that have been recorded 
by many different observers as occuring during the ascent of lofty 

(1) Thcro appears to bo no getting out of reach of that enterprising littlo animal, tho 
ilea* lift up a stone on a glacier, he is thcro ! and we are assured that on the passes of 
the Himalayas, at an elevation of 18,000 to 1'9,000 feet, he is there also ! 
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peaks or on elevated plains. * Great loss of muscular power, palpi- 
tations, quick and laborious respiration, bleeding from tbo noso or 
gums, drowsiness, severe headache, nausea and vomiting, groat thirst, 
mental depression, enfeebled senses, and impaired memory. The 
superficial veins become distended, the face pale and bluish. Theso 
symptoms were aggravated by *oxcrtion and mitigated by rest. 
Another significant symptom, reported on good authority both in 
mountain and balloon ascents, is increasing coldness of the body beyond 
what would be accounted for by the lower temperature of these 
elevations. 

It seems certain, then, both from the evidence of such actual 
observations as I have referred to, and from the experimental 
investigations of M. Bert in the laboratory of the College de Franco, 
that when the rarefaction of the air reaches a certain degree the duo 
oxygenation of the blood is interfered with, and we get symptoms 
developed which point to oxygen-starvation, and to obstruction in 
the circulation through the lungs. In M. Bert’s experiments it 
appeared that slight degrees of diminution of atmospheric pressure 
did not lessen the affinity of the aerial oxygen for th$ blood corpus- 
cles ; but when that' diminution approached or reached one quarter 
of the wholo atmospheric pressure, perceptible disturbances ensued. 

M. Jourdanct, 1 who gives a full account of M. Bert’s experiments, 
concludes that the oxygenation of the blood is not injuriously 
effected by residence at an elevation below 6,500 feet. Above this 
elevation, he believes, the respiratory functions become disturbed 
and the due oxygenation of the blood is interfered with. lie pro- 
poses to restrict the term “ mountain climates ” to places not exceed- 
ing 6,500 feet in altitude, and to higher regions he gives the title of 
“ climats d’altitudc.” Moreover, he maintains that those who live 
all their life-time at great elevations, as, for example, the natives of 
the various towns on the high plateaus of Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Peru, arc by no means striking examples of health and vigour. 
They arc, according to his experience, especially prone to suffer 
from anoomia and the disturbances of health associated therewith — 
pallor, breathlessness, palpitation, vertigos, dyspepsias, and neu- 
ralgias ! Lombard also tells us that the monks of St. Bernard, after 
several years’ residence there, present various signs of anaemia, and 
these aro occasionally so grave as to necessitate a removal to the 
plains. 

Not less important than its rarefaction is the dryness of mountain 

(1) I refer to his elaborato treatise published in 1875, "with the titlo u Influence do la 
Pression de l’Air sur la vie do rilommc/' a work in two large and profusely illustrated 
volumes, which would have been much moro valuable than it is had it been less diffuse. 
Much that I)r. Jourdanet writes is from personal observation, as ho resided for many 
years in the mountainous regions of Mexico, but what can he know personally of the 
(< S6paration dos hommes au pied do la Tour do Babel,” of which ho presents lis with an 
engraving, " d’apres les indications de r auteur ” ? 
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air. Dryness of the air has an important influence on the activity 
of the bodily functions. These " arc facilitated, 1 ” says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in some interesting remarks on this head, “ by atmospheric 
conditions which make evaporation from the skin and lungs tolerably 
rapid.” .... u If the air is hot and moist the escapo of water 
through the skin and lungs is grc&tly hindered ; while it is greatly 
facilitated if the air is hot. and dry. Needful as are cutaneous and 
pulmonary evaporations for maintaining the movement of fluids 
through the tissues, and thus furthering molecular changes, it is to 
ho inferred that, other circumstances being alike/ there will be more 
bodily activity in the j)coplo of hot and dry localities than in tho 
people of hot and humid localities.” . . . . “ The evidence justifies 
tliis inference. The earliest recorded civilisation grow up in a hot 
and dry region — .Egypt ; and in hot and dry regions also arose the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Phoenician civilisation.” lie fiulhcr 
points out that from the “ rainless district extending across North 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, and on through Thibet into Mongolia, have 
come all the conquering races of tho old world.” . . . . “ These races, 
widely unlike type, and speaking languages deemed as funda- 
mentally distinct, from different parts of tho rainless district have 
spread as invaders over regions relatively humid. Original supe- 
riority of type was not the common trait of these races; the Tartar 
type is inferior as well as the Egyptian. But the common trait, 
as proved by the subjugation of other races, was energy. And when 
wo see that this common trait in races otherwise unlike had for its 
concomitant their long-continued subjection to these special climatic 
conditions — when we find, further, that from the region characterised 
by these conditions the earliest waves of conquering emigrants, 
losing in moistor countries their ancestral energy, were overrun by 
later waves of the same races, or of other races comiug from this 
region — wo get strong reason for inferring a relation between con- 
stitutional vigbur and the presence of an air which by its warmth 
and dryness facilitates the vital actions.” 

But mountain air is not only drier than sea air and the air of 
inland plains : it is also colder. Now this lowering of temperature 
tends, to a certain degree, to compensate for the deficiency of 
oxygen dependent on its va refaction. For instance, in a given 
volume of air at 1,400 foot above the sea, a. a temperature of 32 
degrees Fahrenheit, there is as much oxygbn as in the same volume 
of air at the sea level at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. So that such 
virtues as are lessened in mountain air by its rarefaction arc, in part, 
restored by its coldness. And this leads mo to speak of what I have 
always believed to be an important modification of mountain air. I 
mean the air in mountain districts that is found on the surface of vast 
glaciers* The contact of an enormous refrigerating mass, such as an 
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extensive glacier is, with the lower strata of the air over it, has, I 
take it, two necessary effects upon that air f * First, it makes it drier 
than the air over the adjacent country, because it must tend to 
condense whatever aqueous vapour thcr^ is in the air on to its 
surfaco where it remains frozen. Secondly, it must exercise a 
certain amount of condensing effect on the air itself — on these strata 
in immediate contact, or very close to it — so that we breathe thicker, 
denser, richer air on a glacier than we do on 'the land near it, at the 
same elevation. Thus the air over a glacier may be compared to a 
can of milk turned upside down — in which the cream accumulates at 
the bottom instead of at the top. "Whoever has walked much on 
glaciers, in elovated districts, must have noticed that they breathe 
with increased freedom, and with less effort as soon as they get well 
on to the glacier. Some have thought this simply a moral effoct ; 
but I think 1 have observed it again and again when it was impos- 
sible to associate it with anything other than a purely physical 
influence. I have, therefore, great confidence in the restorative and 
tonic effect of glacier air for persons who retain a fair amount of 
muscular strength and activity ; and I consider the adjacency of a 
great glacier, of tolerably easy access, a great recommendation to a 
mountain health resort. This is one of the advantages which belongs 
to Pontresina, in the Upper Etigadinc. The great Morteratsch 
glacier is within about an hour’s walk of the village ; and after the 
little climb that is necessary in order to get on it, there is a vast field 
of glacier easily traversed in all directions, extending for miles, and 
rising very gently along the whole distance until the broken part of 
this immense ice-stream is reached. 

Having thus considered in detail the properties of sea and moun- 
tain air, having noted in what particulars they agree and in what 
important point s they differ, we are now prepared to approach the 
consideration of the following highly practical questions;* Who 
should go to the mountains ? who should go to the sea ? and who 
should go to neither ? I should like to answer the last question first. 
I believe there is no greater mistako made than that very general 
one of sending all convalescents to the seaside, except the still greater 
one of actually embarking them *on a sea voyage ! It arises from 
the very natural desire to hasten convalescence after acute disease. 
I am now speaking exclusively of convalescents from acute diseases. 
But these unwise attempts to hasten convalescence are the very 
frequent cause of serious relapses. In the general debility which 
follows a fover or an acute inflammation all the organs share — 
the organs of nutrition, the secretory, tho circulatory, the elimina- 
tory organs, arc all feeble and unable to do much work without 
exhaustion. If an attempt is mado to over-stimulate them, if an 
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appotitc is induced before digestive power has boen regained, a 
feverish state is frequently re-excited, and the very effort that has 
been made to hasten recovery retards it. 

Sea and mountain air are alike too stimulating and exciting for 
such cases. They arouse to premature activity when the organism 
can strengthen itself only by absolute repose. “ IIow poor are they 
that have not patience” was never so applicable as to cases such as 
those. Pure, unexcitiilg country air, in a locality where the patient 
can be thoroughly protected from cold winds, and where he can 
“ bathe in the sunshine or slumber in the shade” — that is the safest 
and best place for the invalid to slowly, but steadily, regain health 
after severe acute disease. Sea or mountain air may, however, be 
needed later on to promote recovery from the chronic affections 
which occasionally follow acute ones, and (lien sea air is probably 
the more appropriate of the two. 

Speaking generally, those who seek health in high mountain 
districts should bo capable of a certain amount of muscular activity. 
Those Who suffer from great muscular debility as well as gcnoral 
exhaustion, and who need absolute or almost absolute repose, are 
unsuited for mountain climates. Such climates are too rigorous, too 
changeful, too exciting and the persons to whom I now allude, when 
they find themselves in the cold, rarefied, exciting mountain air, feel 
out of place and become chilled, depressed, and dyspeptic. One also 
finds such persons amongst those whose desire for mental activity is 
somewhat in excess of their mental power, especially when this is 
combined with a feeble physique ; or amongst those who incessantly 
and heedlessly work a strong though not exceptionally vigorous 
brain. Such persons need for a lime much repose, and they will find 
renovation with repose by the sea, or, still better, in a yachting trip 
on the sea. 

There are others, however, who, with vigorous frames and much 
actual or latent power of muscular activity, become mentally 
exhausted by the strain of incessant mental labour, anxious cares, or 
absorbing occupations. Mental irritability usually accompanies this 
exhaustion, great depression of spirits, with unrest of mind and body. 
These arc the typical cases for the mountains. The stimulus and 
object which they afford to muscular exertion; the bracing atmo- 
sphere rousing the physical energies and re-awakening the sense of 
powers unimpaired and unexhausted ; the soothing effect of the quiet 
and stillness of high mountain regions, and the absence of the 
human crowd ; — all these influences bring rest and renovation to the 
over-worn mind. 

It ‘is important to remember that the samo individual may, at 
different times and under different conditions, be differently affected 
by sea, and. mountain air. If he happens to bo the victim of an 
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irritable and exhausted nervous system, the result of over-strain, he 
will, probably, be benefited by removal to the mountains ; if, on the 
other hand, he should bo slowly recovering from chronic disease, and 
especially from certain surgical maladies, or after surgical operation, 
where the processes of tissue change require hastening, without 
necessitating any activity in the patient himself, then he should go 
to the sea. 

Sea air is better suited than mountain air to per sons who cannot bear 
great and sudden changes of temperature, as is the case with most of 
those who suffer from grave chronic maladies, as well as with many 
others. If, however, it should turn out, as suggested by Professor 
Boneke, that rarefied air is a bad conductor^ of heat, we can readily 
understand why a high degree of cold at a great olevation should 
exercise a much less injurious and depressing effect on the animal 
organism than the same degree of cold at the level of the sea. 

A certain morbid sensitiveness to cold, or rather to “ taking cold/’ 
is often greatly lessened by a residence in the bracing, rarofied air 
of elevated localities, and the same good effects arc also to be obtained 
by such persons from exposure to a bracing sea air, especially if 
accompanied by sea-bathing. 

Speaking within very wide limits, mountain air is less suitable to 
persons advanced in years than sea air. The very stimulus to mus- 
cular exertion which mountain air produces is to persons much past 
middle life ofton a pitfall and a sm\ro. Qui ra doucement , m loin , is 
especially applicable to this period of life, and the stato of feverish 
activity which is sometimes induced in aged persons in the moun- 
tains is not by any means for their good . 1 

Wo must not forget to consider that the effects of sea air vary very 
much with locality. The very bracing effects which Professor 
Beneke observed on the Isle of Norderncy would not be found, for 
instance, in the warm moist air of our own south-western coasts. 
The former locality would, no doubt, be frequently 'visited by the 
cold, dry, continental cast winds. The watering-places on our cast 
coast enjoy a much moro bracing and less humid atmosphere than 
those on our west and south-west coasts, and those on, the north 
coasts of Franco and Belgium have a drier air than either. The 
warm, moist, and soothing but Relaxing climate of Penzance and 
Torquay suits admirably many persons with irritable, hyper-sensitive 
mucous membranes , 1 to whom the air of Cromer or Lowestoft would 
be unbearably exciting and irritating. To many the air of Bourne- 
mouth proves particularly soothing ; the air here is, I believe, drier 

(1) I met a woll-known statesman in Switzerland a year or two ago, who with charac- 
teristic wisdom and discretion informed mo that ho was going to visit a locality where 
he could look at a mountain ho had onco climbed . There arc many who with much 
less vigour than this gentleman possessed, when they get into the neighbourhood of 
mountains, are not contont, as they should bo, with simply contemplating them. 
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than in the more southern coast-towns, partly on account . of the 
absorbent nature of the soil ; moreover, it does not lack a certain 
bracing quality. 

The undcfcliff in the Isle of "Wight, Hastings, and St. Leonards 
are cheerful and sunny .spots, more bracing than the resorts farther 
north, and not so bracing as those further cast. Brighton possesses 
a very bracing, stimulating sea air ; a much too decided sea climate 
for many delicate persons, whom it often renders bilious and 
dyspeptic. Eastbourne and Folkestone arc excellent quarters, both 
for sea air and sea-bathing. Folkestone is especially bracing oil its 
east and west cliffs, where, at a considerable elevation above the sea, 
the air is less charged with moisture, and when the wind blows off 
the land it comes fresh across the fine open downs behind the coast. 
Hover is a good and con venient bathing-station. Still further cast, but 
maintaining something of a southern aspect, we have Ramsgate, and 
then, with a more decidedly eastern aspect, Margate. These two last 
arc most valuable bracing health-resorts, the air there possessing 
important tonic properties. On the drier and more bracing east 
coast ivc have Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Cromer, Filey, Scarboro*, 
"Whitley, Redcar, and others. 

The health-resorts on the F rencli and Belgian coasts on the other 
side of the channel possess a drier and brighter air than our own 
coast towns, and, as they are very accessible, they offer decided 
attractions to those persons, and they are very numerous, who find 
advantage in breathing a drier air than can be obtained in Great 
Britain. Boulogne, Dieppe, Trouville, Fecamp, and especially 
Etretat, are favourite French resorts ; the latter is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and has the advantage of ^eing a place of much more 
simple and quiet manners than its neighbours. On the Belgian 
coast, Ostcnd is the best known and most popular watering-place, 
but Blankcnberghe, a fishing-village about three hours by rail from 
Bruges, is, for'many reasons, much to be preferred. It has a finer 
promenade on the seashore, and the life there is much more retired 
and simple. 

Having thus hastily attempted to characterize a few of the prin- 
cipal resorts where sea air and sea-bathing can bo enjoyed, I must 
next pass brie|ly in review a few bf the chief mountain stations on 
the continent ; and first of all, on account ;>f its importance, and 
because I am personally better acquainted with ‘it than any other, I 
will speak of tho Engadine. The Upper Engadinc, as a mountain 
health-resort, must be regarded as typical and unique, so far as 
Europe is concerned. Its general physical and historical characters 
have already been ably described in this Review. 1 It is a wide valley, 
running for many miles at a nearly uniform level of from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea, and bounded by mountains of compara- 
(1) See Fortnightly Review for March, 1876. 
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tiv^ly moderate height. By its considerable elevation, and its 
peculiar geographical position, it is removed, in a great measure, 
from tho regions of cloud and mist. By its peculiar geographical 
position I moan its remoteness from tho lower-lying districts which 
are nearest it. From the north it is approached by a road which, 
starting in the Rhone Valley at an elevation of over 2,000 feet above 
the sea, pursues for nearly fifty miles a, steady ascent, tho only 
notable descent in the whole way being at Tiefenkasten (2,900 feet), 
thence for nearly thirty miles the ascent is unbroken till tho 
northern barrier of tlic valley is surmounted. On the south it is 
separated from tho Val Tcllina, about thirty miles distant, by a vast 
mountain range covered with ice and snow, and reaching an eleva- 
tion of nearly 14,000 feet, and which protects it, to a great extent, 
from the mists rising from the southern plains of Italy. Towards 
the cast it stretches for thirty miles without descending 1,000 feet, 
and then it is again separated from any lower level by a high 
mountain range, which forms a striking and grand eastern boundary 
to the Upper Engadine. Its only vulnerable point, speaking 
climutologically, is towards the west, or rather south-west, where it 
descends somewhat suddenly into the Val Bregaglia ; this descent 
continues steadily towards the south-west, till it roaches the Lake of 
Como. • It is from this quarter that nearly all the clouds and rain 
come that visit the Engadine. It is to this remoteness from the 
lower levels that the Engadine owes its peculiar and characteristic 
mountain climate ; and it is on this account that persons fail to find 
tho same bracing effects at the same, or nearly the same, elevations 
elsewhere. 

It is not difficult to characterize the different villages in the 
Upper Engadine where visitors may dwoll. Samadcn has obtained 
a vogue, and is popular in spite of its extremely uninteresting 
position. It is situated just at the spot where the Upper Engadine 
begins to be almost ugly. But a good hotel, and ah obliging and 
clover landlord, has no doubt contributed much towards creating and 
maintaining its popularity. Then it has a certain prestige as the 
capital of the valley. It serves, too, as a kind of reservoir for the 
reception of the stream of visitors who are waitii% for accommoda- 
tion at Pontresina or St. Moritz/ being about equidistant from both. 
Then, for some, it probably has attractions of a theological kind, for 
a sturdy hand has raised here, in a conspicuous manner, the standard 
of the Evangelical party. 

Pontresina is the most popular of tho Eugadine villages. Its 
situation is exceedingly picturesque, and it possesses several very 
excellent hQtcls. It is, moreover, the most convenient station for 
exploring tho high mountains, the valleys, and the glaciers of this 
portion of the Upper Engadine. It is close to the fo<rt of Piz 
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Languard, the Rigi of the Engadine, and it is about an hour nearer 
the glaciers of the Morteratsch and the llosegg than either St. 
Moritz or Samuden. It is out of the way of the patients and the 
doctors of St. Moritz, but it is in the way of the raw, blistered, be- 
spectacled faces and bc-roped bodies of alpine club-men of all 
nations. It has been said to have a milder climate than St. Moritz, but 
from frequent personal observations I am led to doubt whether .this 
is tho case. 1 believe it* is both hotter and colder than St. Moritz. 
From its situation in a wide open space at the junction of two 
lateral valleys with the main one, it is much exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun for many hours during the day ; and around and 
near the village I have at times found the sun-heat greater and more 
unbearable than in almost any other locality I am acquainted with. 
But for the same reasons it is to be expected that the nocturnal cold 
would be greater than at St. Moritz, and it is so situated to 
receive directly the cold gusts of air blowing down the Rosegg 
valley. I have certainly experienced colder winds at Pontresina 
than at St. Moritz. 

St. Moritz is the head-quarters of the “cure,” and has much to 
recommend it, especially for the water-drinkers. It is overrun with 
hotels and pensions. It lias three churches, a fair haws, and a 
chemist’s shop. I have elsewhere entered fully into its special 
characters as a health-resort. 1 A convenient abode for those who 
would ho at St. Moritz, but not of St. Moritz, is the village of 
Campfer, about a mile from the baths, and in an exceedingly pictur- 
esque part of the upper valley of the Jnn. Both the upper road 
which connects it with the village of St. Moritz, and the lower road 
along the banks of the Inn (especially a path through the woods on 
the right bank of the river) command exceedingly pretty views of 
lake, river, and mountain; and the wooded mountain sides around 
the village afford facilities for quiet rambles not to be found in the 
more frequented parts of the valley. About two miles higher up 
the valley is Silva Plana, a pretty village charmingly situated at 
the foot of the Julier Pass, ft is a post station and is the first 
village arrived at after crossing the Julier, and as few r pcoplo like to 
remain at the pl^ce they first reach, and as it is too far off for 
those whoso destination is St. Moritz, Silva Plana has always 
appeared to me to have an air of unrest ah* ut it, as if everybody 
there was on tho point of going somewhere else. Still higher up 
are tho villages of Sils and Sils Maria, one on the north, the other on 
the south side of the valley. They are in the most picturesque part 
of tho Upper Engadine and are provided with good hotels, but they 
are so far away from its more frequented parts, that to remain at either 
village is sufficient to give one the character of a misanthrope. 

< (1) “Notes of a Season at St. Moritz.’ 1 Longmans. 
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The Davos valley is another mountain station in the Grisons, 
about 5,000 feet above the sea. It is situated to the north of the 
Engadino, with which it runs parallel, at a distanco, as the crow 
flics, of probably not more than twenty miles. To the lover of the 
picturesque it can offer fow attractions compared with those of the 
Engadine, only a few hours distant ; while the fact that it is the 
special resort of several hundred consumptive patients would, in 
itself, deter many from making it a resting-place. It has a kurhaus, 
which has been carefully fitted up and adapted with baths and 
douches for tho systematic treatment of chest affections. Of the 
advantage of this course of treatment, combined with prolonged 
residence in this high mountain valley, to many who have suffered 
from chest disease, there can be no longer any doubt. This is not, 
however, a suitable occasion to discuss tho question of tho influence 
of mountain climates in the treatment of pulmonary consumption, 
important and interesting as it is. Of the mode in which mountain 
air acts in these cases T have elsewhere expressed my opinion. 1 

Uormio , 4,300 feet above the sea, it the foot of the Stelvio, on the 
Italian side, and at the head of the Yal Tcllina, is also in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Engadine, and a pedestrian starting 
from Pontresina can cross over the mountainous path which extends 
from the J)crnina road to Bormio in one long day. Carriages have 
to make a long detour by Tirano in the Yal Tcllina. 

13 ormio has long been known for its thermal springs; its climate 
is milder and more equable than that of the Engadine, owing 
partly to its southern aspect and partly to its lower elevation. It 
serves, therefore, admirably as a refuge for those who find the cold 
of the Engadine too severo and its climate generally too exciting. 
Much, however, cannot be said as to the beauty of its situation. The 
country around has a barren and unattractive afycct, and the Baths 
of Bormio havo a background of reddish, hot-looking, bare moun- 
tains of uniform sugar-loaf form. But it is close to very beautiful 
scenery; for it is only seven miles through the picturesque Val 
Furva to the Baths of Santa Catarina, 5,700 feet above the sea, a 
mountain station very nearly as high as St. Moritz, and, like St. 
Moritz, possessing a strong chalybeate spring. Tin's is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful spot, surrounded by a semicircle of magnificent 
snow-covered summits. From its position on the .southern .side of 
the Alps, and from its being enclosed by an amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, its climate is no doubt much less bracing than that of 
the Upper Engadine. Were it not for this circumstance, and its 
greater distance from home, Santa Catarina would ccrtainly become 
a formidable rival to St. Moritz. , 

Tho Baths of Tarasp and the picturesquely situated village of 
(1) Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, August, 18T6. 
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Scfiuls, about, a mile from the baths, as well as the little hamlet of 
Vulpera still nearer the baths, ranging from 4,000 to 4,800 feet 
above the sea, are also in the vicinity of St. Moritz, being situated in 
the Lower Engadinc, about six hours' drive from Samaden. Here 
the climate is much milder than in the upper valley of the Inn. 
The waters of Tarasp have virtues, and a deservedly high reputation, 
of their own, quite independent of the mountain climate ; but Schuls 
and Yulpcra offer excellent resorts for those who need less decidedly 
bracing treatment than is to be found at St. Moritz, while they also 
afford convenient intermediate resting-places for those delicate and 
sensitive 2 jersons who may desire to avoid either a too sudden 
approach to, or a too sudden descent from, the rarefied air of the 
Upper Engadinc. 

The villages of Bergiin and Molins, the one on the Albula Pass 
and tho other on the Julicr, are the places, perhaps, most commonly 
selected for the jmrpose of breaking this ascent or descent. But 
apart from tho fact that the latter certainly is hardly sufficient of a 
break, they neither of them afford comfortable accommodation for 
two or three days' stay. Bergiin is most picturesquely situated, 
and if the village were improved in cleanliness and a really good 
hotel established there, it ought to prove an attractive resting-place 
ni route to or from the Engadinc. 

A new resource has been provided this season for breaking con- 
veniently the descent from St. Moritz, by tho opening of an hotel in one 
of the most beautiful parts of tho Yal Bregugliu — the Hotel Brcgaglia 
— situated between Yico Soprano and Castasegna, and between 1,000 
and 2,000 feet higher than Chiavenna, the station to which persons 
hitherto had to descend in going r om the Engadinc towards Como 
and North Italy. This will be a real gain to invalids going south. 

Monte GencYoso , situated between the lakes of Lugano and Como, 
and usually ascended from the town of Meudrisio, has lately become 
justly popular *as a health-resort, since J)r. Pasta has established a 
comfortable hotel a few hundred feet below the peak, which is 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above tho sea. This, for its elevation, 
is a comparatively mild mountain situation, and better suited on 
that account to highly sensitive organizations, while tho beauty of 
the scenery it commands can scarcely be surpassed. It is a most 
convenient locality for persons coming north, after wintering in the 
south of France or Italy. 

Of other frequented European mountain stations a very brief 
account must suffice. Of very bracing health-resorts, over 6,000 
feet, the following are the best known : — The hotels on the 
(Eggisch-horn and the Bel- Alp, the former ascended fromYiesch, 
the latter from Brieg in the Rhone Valley, in the midst of the 
grandest mountain scenery, and close to the great Alctsch Glacier ; 
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the Eiffel Hotel, facing Monte Rosa and tho Matterhorn ; and the 
hospices of the Great St. Bernard, of the St. Gothard, of tho Bernina, 
and of the Grimsel passes. 

Of bracing, but less extreme, mountain climates, ranging between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea, the following may bo mentioned : — 
The Baths of San Bernardino, on the southern side of the pass of 
that name, where there is a chalybeate spring. Its southern aspect 
moderates the rigour of its high mountain climate. Miirren, beauti- 
fully situated above Lauterbrunnen ; the Rigi Scheideck ; tho village 
of Zermatt ; Panticosa, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees, in the 
province of Aragon, a few hours from Les Eaux Chaudes ; hero there 
is an alkaline spring ; this and its moderate temperature have made 
it a resort for consumptive patients, chiefly from Spain. 

Of milder and less exciting mountain climates wo have a great 
variety to choose from ; ranging between 4,000 and 4,500 feet we have 
Comballaz in tho Val des Ormonds, about three miles above Seppey; 
the Baths of Lcuk, at the foot of the Gemmi ; Wcisscnstein, a ridg 
of the Jura, near Solothurn, a station for the goat’s milk and whey 
cure, commanding a very fine view' ; the village of Andermatt, on 
the St. Gothard road ; the well-known Ivaltbad on tho Rigi ; Bareges, 
in the Pyrenees ; and the town of Briancon in Dauphine, and many 
others. 

Of those between 3,000 and 4,000 feet I may name Bealtenberg, 
over 3,500 feet, in an admirable situation above the right bank of 
the Lake of Thun; Gurnigel, also, over 3,500, a frequented sulphur 
bath not far from Berne ; Courmayeur, nearly 4,000 feet ; Grindel- 
wald; Engelberg, a favourite mountain resort at the foot of the 
Titlis, and near glaciers, with an equable, fresh and tonic climate, 
and whey and goat’s milk cure ; Chateau d’Ocx in the Simmenthal ; 
Chaumont, overlooking Neuehatel, and easily approached from that 
town ; like most of the Jura stations, it is more exciting and bracing 
than other localities of the same elevation. Sainte Croix, also near 
Neuehatel, on a declivity of the Jura chain, is about 3,600 feet. 
St. Ccrgucs, also in the Jura, is a village built in a gorge looking 
east, at the foot of the Dole. It is much frequented for, its bracing 
climate, but it is considered too irritating for delicate, impression- 
able persons. The climate of tlfo Jura chain is said to be generally 
colder and more humid than than that of the Central Alps. f 

A very easily accessible mountain station is that of Mont Dore, 
in tho mountains of Auvergne; it is ascended from Clermont- 
Ferrand, within a few hours by rail of Paris ; it is about 3,300 
feet above tho sea, and in an interesting country. It has hot alka- 
line springs which are drunk and used as baths and inhalations. 
Some consumptive patients have made remarkable recoveries there, 
notwithstanding the fact that fogs and rain are very prevalent. 
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As examples of very mild and slightly tonic mountain climates 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea there ate Glion and Les 
Avants, near Montreux ; St. Gervais, in a very favourable position, 
near the valley of Chamounix ; Scelisberg, in a protected and mild 
situation above the Lake of Lucerne ; Gais, Weissbad and Ileiden, 
in the canton Appcnzell, above the Lake of Constance ; these three 
are exceedingly pleasant, quiet resorts, out of the way of tho beaten 
track, and excellently well suited for those who need repose and 
quiet in a pure and moderately bracing air. 

Finally, whether we seek health in the mountains or by tho sea, 
in either case we shall find change- -that change which is tho type 
of life and the condition of health ; that change which is rest. 
And who shall estimate the moral, as well as physical, refreshment 
we gain by changing the sordid routine of city life, the “ greetings 
where no friendship is,” for the contemplation of the solemn moods 
of nature, whether in sea or mountain ? Looking oil these eternal 
realities, in the grandeur of their calm repose or in tho majesty of 
their roused anger, wo recover that sense of proportion which we 
are so prone to lose — our sense of tho relative proportion of the indi- 
vidual to the whole. Or, if wc need no such stern remindings, we 
may seek changeful Nature in her gentler moods in the soft 
woodland shade, and there, amidst the perfume of flowers, the songs 
of birds, and the murmur of the trees, we may, as well as by the sea 
or on the mountain, recover health of mind and body as we — 

“ Di.iw in easier breath from larger air.” 


J. Burney Yeo. 
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There is no portion of tho history of the nineteenth century that 
better repays careful study than those memorable ten years during 
which Cavour, as the constitutional minister of a small and 
impoverished state, gradually raised Piedmont from her position of 
existence on sufferance to tho recognised leadership of an almost 
Completed Italy. To Englishmen in particular the life of Count 
Cavour will ever bo of singular interest, for he avowedly built upon 
lines traced by our politicians and thinkers, and his most suc- 
cessful reforms were modelled upon improvements which we have 
slowly introduced into our own anomalous political system. English- 
men indeed arc entitled to feel proud of tho high regard expressed 
for them and their institutions by two patriots of such different 
character and such widely different ambition as Garibaldi and 
Cavour. The perfect freedom we have gained, the energy and 
patriotism we have shown at all critical periods in our history, 
appear alike to the cool calculating statesman and to the enthusiastic 
simple-minded warrior worthy of tho constant imitation of their 
countrymen, it is refreshing, after that long courso of self-deprecia- 
tion which is an integral part of English training, to observe tho 
success which lias attended tho wise application of English methods 
amid an excitable and far from homogeneous people. The fashion is 
gaining ground of jeering at tho cumbrous forms of representative 
parliamentary government, and some even go so far as to predict its 
speedy downfall. It is described oil the one hand as involving a 
waste of power and a sacrifice of efficiency by excessive deference to 
the popular will ; whilst on the other hand the cheeks and balances 
so carefully contrived are held to fritter away all genuine responsi- 
bility, anti to prevent the true tendency of popular feeling from 
making itself felt at the most important time. A system, however, 
that rendered it possible for Italy to secure unity, independence, 
alld in the main good government under tho most difficult circum- 
stances without any serious internal commotion, can scarcely bo 
really wanting cither in strength or in flexibility. Weak ministers, 
or those of a naturally arbitrary disposition, may fail to manage a 
machine which enabled rulers of greater capacity and wider grasp 
to carry through projects that would have been hopeless without its 
assistance ; but the real value of parliamentary institutions is not 
the less great on that account. Ilcrein it was that Cayour dis- 
played the noblest sagacity. He was ever ready to blame his own 
incompetence rather than to And fault with his tools or his materials. 
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Throughout all the bitter struggles that he engaged in when his 
policy was thwarted, his motives misrepresented, and even his 
character traduced, he steadily refused to tamper with one iota of 
that liberty, failing which, as lie persistently declared, it was not 
worth while to reconstitute Italy. Parliaments themselves might be 
refractory, his adversaries unscrupulous, or his allies exacting, but 
nothing could justify a statesman in taking a short cut to his object 
over the broken-down fences of the rights of the people. Cavour, 
from the first, had a deep-rooted confidence in his own countrymen, 
and they more than repaid him for it in the end. No minister of a 
despotic sovereign, no dictator raised to supreme power by the 
pronunciamcnto of an army or the ignorant plebiscite of a mob r 
could possibly have had the weight in Italy and throughout Europe 
that Cavour carried with him as the responsible chief of a constitu- 
tional cabinet. That which he thought and felt to-day, it was certain 
that through his persuasion the great majority of Italians would 
think and feel to-morrow. By degrees he established such a com- 
munity of sentiment between himself and them that they could follow 
him as readily in the most intricate negotiations as in pursuing those 
ends which were obviously for their advantage. The perfect open- 
ness of mind which enabled Cavour to work willingly and harmo- 
niously with all, no matter what might be their political or religious 
views, who could subordinate their own opinions to the good of their 
country, is a rare quality even among statesmen of the first rank, 
and it is this, even more than his genius, which renders him an 
example to be imitated. lie alone of modern ministers could have 
fairly said with Demosthenes, “ Though each of you is nearer to his 
own than I am, yet I, the statesman, am nearest 1o you all.” 

Not until he was thirty-cigli' years old did Cavour begin to 
take an active part in the public affairs of Piedmont, and the 
circumstances under which he commenced political life were as 
extraordinary as.his capacity for dealing with them was exceptional. 
In 1848 all Europe broke through the spell of absolutism which 
had pressed upon every country with such deadening weight sinco 
the great peace of 1815, and nowhere was the awakening more 
sudden or more hopeful for the time than in Italy. To this Cavour 
himself had in some degree contributed by the establishment 
of his journal, tlio llmrgimcnto . When also, just before the out- 
break, a deputation from Genoa appealed to the despotic priest- 
ridden Charles Albert to obtain the expulsion of the Jesuits and the 
formation of the National Guard, Cavour at once gave form and 
substance to the ill-conceived petition by demanding a constitution 
in a manner as bold as it was prudent. The Charter thus unex- 
pectedly asked for was still more unexpectedly granted, and Cavour 
was opc of the foremost in labouring on the committeo appointed to 
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draw up the Electoral Bill. At this time, nevertheless, his ability 
was §till unappreciated, and the step which ho had taken in respect 
to the Charter was derided by the more advanced Liberals, to whom 
he might naturally havo looked for encouragement and support. 
Between Cavour, however, and the ablest of the moderate men, 
Cosare Balbo, Massimo d'Azcglio, and Vincenzo Gioberti, there was 
already this in common, that they had all determined to give up 
the old conspiring, revolutionary methods, which, identified as they 
were with the name of a man whose patriotism wfcs undoubted, had 
nevertheless rendered assassin and Mazzinian almost convertible 
terms throughout Europe. Before the assembling of the first 
Piedmontese Parliament, however, Italy was in a blaze of insurrec- 
tion. The “five days” of Milan which drove tho Austrian army in 
headlong rout to Verona, and the almost simultaneous successful 
risings in Venice, Rome, and Central Italy, drew away attention 
from tho internal affairs of Piedmont. The time had arrived for a 
definite resolve, and Cavour urged that the only honourable course 
should be taken. A few days later Charles Albert issued his pro- 
clamation to the Italians, put himself at tho head of the army, 
crossed the Ticino, and for some months carried everything before him. 

The opening of the campaign was indeed most favourable to Italian 
hopes. It seemed that for once long-standing fends and jealousies 
would be forgotten in the common desire that Italy should suffice for 
herself. Republicans and Monarchists could rejoice together that 
the newly elected Pope had ranged himself on the side of liberty 
and independence. The enthusiasm of tho people unfortunately 
affected the judgment of the leaders; tho dispute about the spoils 
began ere the battle was half won, and there appeared on every side 
those sad differences which so long interfered with the best-laid 
plans for Italian enfranchisement. Fanatical Republicans boldly 
declared that no good thing could come out of monarchical Piedmont, 
and did all in their power to hamper Charles Albert. “ They 
were really Austria's most useful allies.” And so it chanced that 
the Pope, alarmed at the spread of freedom, issued his Encyclical 
of April 29tli; the army of Burando, which might have acted 
with crushing effect, was frittered away at the decisive moment; 
Venice rendered no important assignee ; and even the Piedmontese 
Ministry lent but a lukewarm support to the prosecution of the war. 
This last mistake Cavour, now deputy for Turin as # well as editor 
of the Rixorgimcnto , never ceased to condemn vigorously, though he 
gave a general support to the Ministry against tho machinations 
of the Left. In the meantime, unfortunately, intrigues both reac- 
tionary and socialistic wero carried on in every direction. At length 
Radetzky, who had received large reinforcements, felt himself strong 
enough to assume the offensive, and Charles Albert and his gallant 
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little army, deprived of the national support on which he had reckoned, 
were after a series of unlucky defeats driven back through Lombardy 
into his own state, whilst Turin itself was scarcely deemed safe from 
attack. During the first four months of uncheckcred victory public 
expectation had naturally been raised to the highest pitch, and the 
disappointment at the result was nono the less keen because the 
vision of Italian unity had been by no means clearly defined. With 
the defeat of tho Piedmontese army all hope vanished, but the 
agitators were ready to lay the blame of the catastrophe upon any- 
thing rather than their own disinclination honestly to back up a 
king who was fighting on their side. In Milan some misguided 
fanatics attempted to assassinate Charles Albert. The miserable 
word “ tradimcnto, ,, which all the Latin races arc only too ready to 
uso when things go badly with them, passed rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, and on his arrival in Turin the unfortunate monarch found 
himself surrounded by a discontented, clamorous mob, who used their 
newly acquired liberties only to show that they were as yet un- 
worthy to have them. Well might Cavour say of the extreme 
Republicans, who were so deeply responsible for tho issue of ’48, 
U I admire their self-sacrifice, hut their fanaticism horrifies me,” 
In November of that melancholy year he pointed out that “ re- 
volutionary methods,” with their disregard for the general laws of 
society and political economy, invariably result in the defeat, of their 
own ends. It. was this mania for revolutionary methods which had 
constantly wrecked the noblest causes, and he predicted that the 
newest application of this false and' treacherous system would 
seat Louis Napoleon on the throne of France. Now, too, it was 
that Cavour gave evidence of his capacity to appreciate the stem 
logic of facts, and manifested that determination not to be swept away 
from the sound basis of his principles by the tide of emotional folly 
that surged up around him, which afterwards earned for him the 
-complete trutffc of his more excitable countrymen. A thorough man 
of business above everything, he had no mercy for those sentimental 
enthusiasts who imagine that because their quarrel happens to be 
just, the days of miracles will return for their benefit. Therefore 
when the thoughtless and hasty were shouting at the end of 1848 
and the commencement of 1849 fin favour of an immediate renewal 
of the war, he raised his voice in the Piedmontese Parliament on 
the side of watchfulness and delav. But moderate counsels were 

is 

not just then in, season. Cavour was met with yells and hisses 
both in and out of Parliament, and the most liberal statesman in 
Italy was howled down as a reactionist and a " codino,” because ho 
refused to give in wholly to tho unreasoning clamour of men who 
could understand neither the political nor the military situation. 
Cavouf lost his seat for Turin, and Charles Albert went forth to his 
final defeat of Novara. The abdication of tho King followed, and 
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his son Victor Emanuel, then as unpopular and as much distrusted 
as his father, succeeded him on tho throne. It would have been 
easy for the young king to have recalled the Charter, thrown him- 
self into the arms of Austria, and lived for some years without much 
trouble, supported by the bayonets of the principal power in Italy ; 
but he chose tho nobler course, and has earned a brilliant reward. 

Cavour was born at Turin in 1810. TTis father, tho Marquis 
Michele Benso di Cavour, was the head of tho old and noble family 
of the Bensi, which rose to wealth and renown during the twelfth 
century in the little republic of Chicri. At the time of Cavour’s 
birth, the Marquis di Cavour held tho post of grand chamberlain to 
Prince Borghese, tho governor of Piedmont under the French 
dominion, and his wife, a Be Sellon, of Geneva, was lady in 
waiting to the Princess Borghese, that beautiful Pauline Buona- 
parte sculptured by Canova as Venus, who, in warmth of disposition 
as well as loveliness of form, was not unlike the goddess she per- 
sonated. The young Cavour was named Camillo, after tho Prince, 
and it is not impossible that this early connection of himself and his 
family with tho Buonapartes may have had a favourable influence 
when Cavour came to deal directly with Napoleon III. Ilowever 
this may be, it is certain that the hoy grew up amid a people who 
regretted the disappearance of the French rule, and who suffered 
under the restoration of many of the abuses which Napoleon’s 
influence had swept away. Thus his mind may naturally have 
turned towards France as a benefactor long before ho conceived tho 
idea that through an alliance with her Italy might be freed. At the 
age of ten tho lad was appointed page to the Prince of Carignano, 
afterwards Charles Albert. For some reason ho appears to have 
taken a dislike nut only to the servile duties which he had to perform, 
and the “ livery ” he Was bound to wear, but to the heir to the throne 
himself, and lie soon returned to the military academy which he had 
lately left. In 182G he received his commission, at eighteen joined 
the Piedmontese army as lieutenant of engineers, and in 1831 was 
employed in surveying the fortifications of Genoa. At this time, 

“ proud, witty, and self-reliant, unsuited to obey/’ as one of his most 
eloquent eulogists 1 described liifli, the liberal opinions which he 
shared in common with young Italy (though in a much more 
moderato form), wore but confirmed by tho repressive System in 
vogue at Turin, and his Swiss relations and friends helped him to 
acquire that knowledge of the true principles of liberty which he 
adhered to throughout with so firm a grasp. A young man of his 
open speech could not long escape punishment in those days, and 
the French Revolution of July, 1830, seems to have had even more 
attraction for him than others. For some free remark# on the 

(1) Vincenzo Botta. 
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tendencies of that movement he was sent into cpnfinement at Fort 
Bard in 1831, his own father being Vic&rio of Turin, Chief of the 
Police, and one of the leaders of the reactionist party. Piedmont, 
indeed, then and for many years after, was under a strictor and more 
oppressive rule than even that which was maintained in the 
Austrian dominion, and nowhere outside of Rome and Naples was 
the influence of the priesthood greater. Cavour’s visit to Switzerland 
seemed to him like an escape into the open country from tho con- 
fined atmosphere of Turin. On his release from Fort Bard Cavour 
resigned his commission in the army, and in the same year he wrote 
the remarkable letter to a friend in which, referring to the sacrifice 
of his profession, he said, “ I thank you for the interest you take in 
my misfortune, but, believe me, I shall accomplish my career despite 
of it. I am a very, an enormously ambitious man, and when I am 
minister I shall justify my position ; for I tell you in my breams 1 
already sec myself Minister of the Kingdom of Italy.” Other young 
men of twenty-two have had, perhaps, similar visions, but Cavour 
spent tho next eighteen years of his life in thoroughly qualifying 
himself for the time of trial. Even his military training, though he 
never appears to have resumed his studies in this direction, was of 
considerable value. From 1832 to 1830 he passed his time chiefly 
in travelling in Italy — where he already had the honour of being 
marked as a dangerous “ suspect ” by the Austrian police — France, 
and England. His stay in the last-named country in 1835 greatly 
influenced the bent of his political genius, though he did not then 
understand our language. Both on these travels, and in the more 
important journeys which he took eight years later to the same 
countries, Cavour showed himsolf as a clever, lively, agreeable man of 
tho world, ready to tako advantage of his means and position for 
purposes of enjoyment as well as for the acquisition of knowledge. 

Nor with all liis genuine convictions in favour of what would 
certainly pass* for radicalism in those days, did he ever condescend, 
as M. de Mazadc notes approvingly, to play the part of the ari&tocrate 
dtfroque . Cavour, however, was a second son, and having given up his. 
profession, he found it necessary to settle down, in tho then condition 
of politics, to the regular life of a Piedmontese country gentleman. 
It is probable that no part of his experience was more useful to him 
than that which he acquired in this capacity. The whole of Northern 
Italy is essentially an agricultural district, anA Cavour’s everyday 
dealings, as a well-to-do gentleman farmer, with tho shrewd Pied- 
montese peasantry, gave him an insight into tho real requirements 
of the country which he could have gained so surely in no other 
way. Ilis steady attention to his own land was rewarded with com- 
plete success, and the flat and monotonous estate of Leri, which 
Cavour. so greatly enriched and improved by his care and skill* 
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played a similar p jrt in the history of his life to that which Varzin 
has filled in the career of the great German statesman. His labours 
and experiments at Leri by no means prevented Cavour from keeping 
a careful watch upon the course of European and Italian politics. 
During these years he became more attached than ever to the policy 
of the juste milieu or broad Italian whiggism — a rather original 
position to take up in Italy, where the gulf between the reactionist 
clerical party and the hot-headed Republicans seemed impossible to 
bridge over. His letters at this period are interesting, not only on 
account of tho judicious criticisms they contain on current events, 
but because of the clear perception which they manifest, that only by 
the development of liberty could Italy be permanently strengthened, 
and an end be put once for all to those disastrous conspiracies and 
fitful insurrections which exhausted the patriotic party without 
really injuring the oppressors. Ey constant trips to Turin, as well 
as by the formation of an agricultural society and a whist club, both 
more or less political in their constitution, Cavour kept up his con- 
nection with the stronger men of all parties, whilst his essays on 
the State and Prospects of Ireland, on the Influence of Commercial 
Reforms in England, on the Economical Condition of Italy, in 
addition to two others on Communism and Italian Railways, gained 
him almost an European reputation as a political writer of wide and 
statesmanlike views. As editor of the llkorgimcnio also, and member 
for Turin in the critical times of 1848 — 49, he had still further 
strengthened his standing as a politician of sound views, and consider- 
able powers of clearly expressing them. Thus when after Novara 
Cavour was again elected deputy for Turin, a scat which he held to the 
end of his life, he was an active, vigorous man of thirty-nine, full of life 
and gaiety, more thoroughly acquainted with the resources of Pied- 
mont and better versed in the true principles of finance than any of 
the statesmen who held a prominent position in tho government ; 
his knowledge of the affairs of Western Europe also eii titling him to 
consideration in any discussion on foreign politics. A strong man, 
both physically and intellectually, was needed to take the control of 
Piedmontese affairs during the next few years, and it was well for 
Sardinia and Italy that Cavour stood ready for the work. 

Cavour was naturally no oratflr, and the hesitation with which 
ho spoke in public was increased by tlie fact that his pronun- 
ciation of Italian was very imperfect, lie spoke French far better, 
but though either French or Italian might be used in the Pied- 
montese Parliament, he invariably chose the national tongue. “ When 
he spoke Italian/' says S. Artum, “ his delivery was awkward, 
broken, almost painful to listen to.” Yet, in spito of this great 
drawback, Cavour soon becamo the most powerful debater in the 
House. At first he confined himself chiefly to the subjects with 
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which he was specially familiar — those relating to taxation and 
finance. His criticisms on tlicso matters were so much to the point, 
and the liberalism which he professed on all occasions was so broad 
and clearly defined, that he rapidly rose to the leadership of the 
band of independent liberal members who, in the new Parliament, 
gave their support to the Government founded aftfer Novara by 
the chivalrous, unselfish Massimo d’Azoglio. IVAzeglio’s posi- 
tion, indeed, was such that he needed all the help that could bo 
given him. Peace was not concluded, the finances were in terrible 
disorder, and the factiousness of both the extreme parties made the 
task of government much heavier than would have been the case 
had all in that time of depression made common cause for the public 
good. Cavour, therefore, took the really patriotic course in warmly 
championing D’Azeglio’s government both in Parliament and in 
the RiHorghnento , though its principles were, on the whole, more 
conservative than lie could himself approve. It was not, however, 
until the bill introduced by Count Siccardi for the suppression of 
the ecclesiastical tribunals that Cavour clearly stood forward as one 
to whom the highest offices in the state must shortly be offered. 
Not long afterwards Pietro Santa ltosa, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, died, and in August, 1850, Cavour was appointed his 
successor. It was then that Victor Emanuel made liis celebrated pre- 
diction : “lam quite ready to approve ; but, mark my words, lie will 
take every one of your offices into his own hands.” As the first step 
towards the fulfilment of this prophecy Cavour took the portfolio 
of finance, in addition to that which he already held, in April, 1851. 

Now commenced that long spell of herculean labour in the 
various departments wdiieli lasted with little relaxation to the end of 
bis life. None but a man of the strongest constitution and the most 
inexhaustible fund of animal spirits could have gone through the 
amount of work and petty vexation together without, breaking down. 
Cavour not only did so, but, unless all the stories of tlie period arc to 
bo discredited, he contrived to hold his owrn at the same timo even 
•with such a well-known free-liver as the King. Put there is no 
need now to recall this chvonique scandalouw, and Cavour never 
allowed his pleasures to interfere with the business of the state. 
His activity was indeed prodigiouk The ^conclusion of commercial 
treaties with the various European state* was entirely due to liis 
energy and determination, and how completely lie understood the 
real principles of free-trade may bo judged from the remarks which 
he made in a discussion on differential duties so early as April 4th, 
1850. Cavour then contended that these duties ought to bo abolished, 
whether anything w r crc to be obtained from other nations in return or 
not ; the reform was good in und for itself, quite irrespective of the * 
proceedings of other countries. Towards Franco, as he openly 
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stated, lie was specially easy in negotiation, because it might be 
advantageous to acquire her moral if not material support; and 
the Austrians accused him of purchasing the English goodwill by 
the excessive liberality of his commercial policy. It is easy to 
understand what a tremendous opposition his anti-protectionist 
measures met with from the “ vested interests : ” every step ho took 
in advance left a cloud of enemies on his flank and rear. But these 
treaties of commerce removed a dead weight 'from the prosperity of 
tho country, and tho trade of Piedmont soon began to show the 
effects of his enlightened management. For the gradual abolition 
of protective duties was but a small part of tho economical reforms he 
introduced. The establishment of banks, the construction of rail- 
ways and other public works, the encouragement of every new 
industry that promised to be profitable, the raising of such loans as 
were necessary to carry out his projects, all these matters were 
personally attended to by Cavour himself, and he left very little 
even of the detail of his financial work to be done by clerks. This 
desire to do everything himself, which rapidly grew upon him, was, 
undoubtedly, a serious w eakness in his otherwise powerful intelligence. 

Cavour was now becoming the most important member of 
D’Azeglio’s Ministry, and it says much for the noble character of 
IVAzeglio himself, that ho not only exhibited no jealousy of Cavour’s 
growing influence, but supported his new colleague most unre- 
servedly in carrying through measures the value of which he scarcely 
appreciated, and which he saw alienated some of liis own staunchest 
supporters. The boldness of these proceedings might well appear 
little better than the most dangerous rashness, at a period when 
Piedmont was labouring under a chronic deficit, and the taxation 
was already loo heavy to be borne continuously even by tho most 
patriotic population. I)ut Cavour never slackened speed for a 
moment. He had made up his mind that the only way in which he 
could make both ends meet, and at the same time prepare Piedmont 
for her future of successful sclf-sacrifice, was by enriching the 
people up to the taxation and not by lowering the taxation (at the 
cost of reducing the army and retarding public works) to the needs 
of tho people. And Cavour was not the man to ho deterred by 
opposition from resolutely carrying out his programme. On all 
questions of internal liberty he was as firm as in his financial policy^ 
and he now began to 'de velop in relation to the affairs of the Church 
4 thau policy of a Free Church in a Free State — “ Libera Chiesa in 
Libero Stato ” — which Italy would be wise to adhere to even under 
circumstances of the greatest provocation. Tho coup d 9 etat in 
France, which Cavour had foretold, took place on December 2nd, 
.1851, and it then appeared that Piedmont was advancing too fast on 
the road to genuine liberty to suit the convenience of any # of her 
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neighbours. Her free press in particular, which, to say the truth, 
indulged in a good deal of license, was galling to the imperial 
regime, and a new press law was demanded in relation to the com- 
ments permissible on foreign governments. The position of little 
Piedmont at this timo was indeed anomalous, for she was growing 
every day in the strength of constitutional principles, whilst the two 
great Powers by which she was hemmed in were, if possible, more 
reactionary than ever. The introduction of a law for the regulation 
of the press led to the break-up of IVAzeglio’s administration. During 
the debate which brought about this result Cavour found himself fre- 
qucntlyin accord withltatazzi,whohad been the leader of the Left Centre 
since 1849, and the ablest opponent of the Government on all questions 
of interior policy. Cavour oven went so far as to make common 
cause with Ratazzi, and helped him to secure the Presidency of the 
Chamber. He did not join D’Azeglio’s reconstituted udministra- 
1 ion, but left Italy in J uly, 1 802, for Paris and London. In September 
he returned to Turin fuller than ever of enthusiasm for England. 
He was sent for by the King on IVAzeglio’s retirement, but the 
Roman question presented an insuperable difficulty, and it was not 
until the more conservative Balbo had failed to form an administra- 
tion that Cavour came up from Leri and assumed the supreme direction 
of affairs. Cavour’s approach to Ratazzi prior to his departure had 
given as great a shock to many of his old friends as that which 
disturbed the majority of the Tory party when his favourite 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel, abandoned tho Conservatives on the 
question of the Com Laws. They accused Cavour of steering his bark 
towards new and dangerous shores ; to which ho replied that he 
desired only that the craft of the State should sail in the direction 
of the bow — he, at any rate, had no wish to get stern way on her. In 
November, 1852, Cavour constituted a moderate liberal 'cabinet, in 
which he held three portfolios. 

Thus in lAtle moro than three years after his first election 
to Parliament Cavour had become chief Minister of Piedmont, 
and, without having sacrificed one of his liberal principles, found 
himself in a position to "command a majority for his own views. 
As head of the administration he devoted the same attention to 
tho development of the resources of the country that ho did 
when he inaugurated his bold progressive policy with D’Azeglio, 
and in Palcocapa he found as able a colleaguo for the depart- 
ment of Public Works as La Marmora proved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the army. A year later, Cavour’s agreement with Ratazzi 
on the Press Bill bore further fruit in the appointment of that able 
but unscrupulous politician to the Ministry of Grace and Justice. 
Necessary as the “ connubio ” was, tho connection between the liberal 
aristocrat and such a statesman as Ratazzi was by no means easy to 
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maintain. Ratazzi, however, more than justified Cavour’a foresight 
in seeking his support, for the eventual success of the Civil Mar- 
riages Bill was in a great degree due to his judgment and to the 
unwearied efforts which he lavished on its behalf. Piedmont was 
already a long way from the starting-point of the abolition of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, and the nation, now accustomed to the 
exercise of freedom, no longer shrank from a direct contest with 
Rome. But the hostility of the Church to what she regarded as a 
fresh invasion of her most cherished rights was so violent, that the 
supporters of the Ministry wero provoked to retort in similar fashion. 
In spite of his moderation, therefore, Cavour came to be considered by 
many as a godless politician, and his subversive measures in every direc- 
tion were denounced as leading straight to anarchy and disaster. . A 
crisis was in fact fast approaching, and it was well for the liberal party 
that the political education of the last few years enabled the mass 
of the people to comprehend the question really at issue. A success 
sion of misfortunes befell the country, and the famine, the slackness 
of trade, and the cholera were all attributed to Cavour's irreligious 
measures, aggravated by his unreasonable interference with the old 
commercial regulations. At this juncture Ratazzi brought in his 
bill for dealing with religious corporations, and this still further 
provoked the opposition, which now numbered in its ranks all who 
were suffering from any cause whatever. The King himself, who 
throughout his life lias been subject to fits of theological despondency, 
was terrified at the successive deaths of the Queen, the Queen Mother, 
and the Duke of Genoa, and considered that these bereavements 
wero punishments sent from Heaven to chastise his obduracy towards 
the Church. Cavour was hooted in the streets of Turin, and the 
agitation reached such a point that for the moment it appeared as if 
the liberties of Piedmont might be seriously endangered. The King 
refused to sanction Rutazzi's Law, and Cavour resigned. Then it was 
that Massimo d'Azcglio did his country the greatest* service which 
it had ever been even in his powor to perform. There was no time 
to be lost, for every day's delay tended towards further trouble, and 
external affairs called lor immediate action on the part of a united 
people. D’Azeglio, therefore, availing himself of his* position out- 
sido of politics, and his great reputation as a stainless patriot and a 
man of a religious mind, appealed directly to the King not to risk the 
whole future of his* family and of his country by further hesitation, 
but at whatover cost to liis* private feelings to throw in his lot with 
the people whom he ruled. The King happily listened to his faith- 
ful servant, the law was passed, and Cavour was recalled. After the 
first moment of hesitation the whole nation had rallied round the 
great minister, and it soon became manifest what a risk had been 
run. For the Crimean War had begun, and Cavour alone could 
VOL. XXII. n.s. » 
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deal successfully with the circumstances which arose out of that 
memorable struggle. 

One scarcely knows which to admire most, the nobility and resolu- 
tion of the statesman who was not afraid to assume the responsibility 
of sending the Sardinian army to the Crimea, or the confidence of 
the people, who at that critical time supported their leader in such a 
hazardous enterprise. The idea of taking part in the war occurred 
to Cavour early in 1851, but in November of that year “ the whole 
Cabinet was against it.” jCavour nevertheless had made up his 
mind to accept the proposals of England, and by degrees overcame 
the opposition of his colleagues. It was at this point that Cavour 
reaped the benefit of the complete publicity which had attended all 
* his doings, as well of his invariable good-humour and accessibility. 
There was no need for him to bo continually threatening to resign, 
or asking for fresh unconstitutional powers. Liberty h-d bred 
mutual confidence, and the people came to understand intuitively 
what Cavour could not fully express, that although nominally only 
minister of Piedmont, ho was acting thenceforth as minister of Italy. 
Still there were some moments of doubt and distrust ; nor can this 
bo wondered at. The arguments of Cavour's opponents were 
assuredly not without weight, and the contention that tho crippled 
state of the finances could not bear the strain, that England's alliance 
was not worth purchasing, that Austria was most unfriendly, and that 
Italian blood had far better be spent in Italy, could only bo mot by 
counter-arguments which left much to the imagination of the 
hearers. Cavour's speech on February 5th, 1855, was notwith- 
standing the greatest which he had yet delivered. After referring to 
the Treaty of Alliance with England and France, he read in full 
Lord Clarendon's letter to Sir James Hudson, brimming over with 
compliments to tho Sardinian Government, and then proceeded to 
review the interests which Sardinia had in opposition to Russian 
supremacy in {he Black Sea, touched upon the state of the finances 
and the loan guaranteed by England, and wound up with a clear 
and even eloquent review of Sardinia's standing in Europe and 
tho European situation, which involved an animated defence of his 
whole policy, foreign as well as domestic. This speech marked, in 
fact, the end of an old policy and llio beginning of a new one. Up 
to the date of the Crimean war Cavour had given his mind chiefly to 
the regulation of the internal affairs of tl^o country — to finance, public 
works, and the rc-cstablishment of credit. Henceforth, whilst pur- 
suing tlie same course at homo, he subordinated these measures to 
tho needs of his foreign policy, and no longer: hesitated to stretch 
the resources of Piedmont to tlie utmost limit, in order to be ever in 
readiness for a blunder on the part of his formidable enemy across 
the Ticino. The departure of the Sardinian army for the Crimea 
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brought with it a period of dreadful suspense. The command was 
given to General La Marmora, who had been for so many years the 
guiding spirit of the reorganization. For weeks after the landing, 
the only enemy tthich he had to face was the cholera. This terrible 
disease almost decimated the little army, and the feeling of uneasi- 
ness in Turin deopoued almost into panic as each succeeding mail 
broqght intelligence of continued sickness and death. But the 
gallant stand made by the Piedmonteso force at the battle of the 
Tchernaya more than compensated for this harassing anxiety, and 
when the news arrived Cavour felt that the great game which ho 
had played was already in a fair way to be won. Piedmont had 
justified her existence in the eyes of Europe, and for the future all 
Italy could look to her with pride as the natural leader in any fresh* 
struggle witli Austria. 

This is precisely what Cavour was throughout striving for. IIo 
desired that when the time came for a renewed effort to rescue 
Italy from foreign interference, there should be no further question 
as to what was the part to be taken by every man who loved 
his country, and he was determined that the remembrance of 
“ the conspiracies, plots, revolutions, and ill-contrived risings,” which, 
as he truly said in his speech on the Alliance, had degraded Italy 
in the opinion of Europe, should bo swept away by the inaugu- 
ration of a bolder and more successful policy. The Alliance with 
England and France should lend not only to the defeat of Russia, but 
to the final establishment of Italian independence. Nearly all the 
abler Italians who doubled him at first, now felt that Cavour was 
taking the only course by which success could sooner or lator bo 
certainly achieved. Daniel Manin, who at one moment had him- 
self been offered the portfolio of Foreign Aflairs in Piedmont during 
the crisis of 1818-9, slowly recognised that Italy was not ripe for 
tho republican government on which, as a Venetian, he had set his 
heart, and living in exile as a poor schoolmaster in Paris, ho rejoiced 
to see in Cavour tho statesman who could carry out his own projects 
with a firmer hand. Pocrio, too, a galley-slave at Naples, felt his 
chains lighten when he heard of the conclusion of tho Alliance with 
England and France. Mazzini alone, in spite of his love for Italy 
and tho many services which he had rendered her, could not sacrifice 
his long-cherishcd Utopias to the welfare of his country. Italy must 
bo freed, if freed at all, in accordance with tho plans of tho master- 
con^irator, and he gave a dismal proof of his unbending fanaticism 
by stirring up an insurrection in Genoa at a most critical moment. 

Unfortunately for tho speedy fulfilment of Cavour’s hopes, tho 
capture of Sebastopol brought the Crimean war to a close, and 
Cavour himself could scarcely see at first how Sardinia was to bo 
recouped for the sacrifices which she had made. She was 'excluded 
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from the early negotiations at Vienna, and although she was admitted 
to the Congress of Paris, on the representations of England, France, 
and Russia, in spite of the strong protest of Austria, this had so 
much the appearance of an admission on sufferance, that Cavour 
said, “ What is the use of going there to be treated like a child P ” 
Ho nevertheless went, and ere long succeeded, thanks to his tact, 
good-humour, and genuine knowledge, in making himself felt at the 
council board. I3y degrees he was enabled to side, in the discussions 
which took place, with France and Russia, against England and 
Austria, though without offending Lord Clarendon. His chief gain 
consisted in the friendly relations which ho established with the 
Russian plenipotentiary, and the ill-feeling which he contrived to 
"aggravate between Russia and Austria. Later, owing to the 
Emperor of the French, the question of Italy made its appearance 
at the Congress. This gave Cavour the opportunity he sought of 
placing on record the national grievances, and in particular enabled 
him to point out that Austria herself, by overstepping the bounds 
imposed by the treaties of 1815, had destroyed the equilibrium 
established at that time, and had placed Piedmont in a most difficult 
position. These views lie further elaborated in a note to Lord 
Clarendon and Count Walcwski; and though little came of all this 
at the time, it was something new to have the claims of Italy as a 
nation pressed by an Italian plenipotentiary at an European congress. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the vision of an united Italy 
near at hand turned Cavour’ s head for the moment, and he attri- 
buted more importance to the kindly expressions of Lord Clarendon 
and to the Emperor’s question, “ What can we do for Italy P” than 
they deserved. His letters to Ratazzi at this time were written 
under the influence of considerable exaltation. A visit to London 
calmed him at once, for, though lie was exceedingly well received, 
Lord Palmerston evidently had no intention of giving him any 
assistance, and on his return through Franco he saw that the 
Emperor, too, was by no means inclined to move at present. Still, 
though nothing definite had been done, Cavour was fairly entitled to 
the enthusiastic welcome with which ho was greeted at Turin, and 
the still more satisfactory congratulations which he received from the 
other great cities of Italy. He had accomplished even more than he 
yet knew, and the well-assured self-confident j wbjch he had acquired 
by measuring himself against the representatives of the Great 
Powers was of the highest value in the difficult succession of nego- 
tiations on which he now T entered. It is true that the envoys at the 
Congress of Paris w ? ere, w'ith the exception only of himself, a very 
second-rate company ; but that was not then so plain as it is now, and 
only the veteran Mettcrnich, looking on at tho destruction of his own 
handiwork, recognised that there was but one first-rate diplomatist 
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in Europe, u and he opposed to us, Cavour.” Of this diplomacy and 
its methods Cavour could afterwards proudly say, " Whilst my 
enemies are groping for me in the by-paths and hedges, I am fear- , 
lessly marching along tho public highway.” And in spite of some 
necessary secrecy, this description of his acts w$s in the main . 
correct. He never disguised that every step which lie took was iu 
one definite direction, and that he was constantly and vigorously 
working to overthrow the Austrian domination. 

On Ratazzi’s retirement, after Mazzini’s miscrablo emeutc at 
Genoa, Cavour took the Ministry of tho Interior, in addition to the 
three other departments, into his own hands; hut his ministerial 
dictatorship still rested entirely upon parliamentary majorities and 
tho will of the people. These were the days of the fortification of 
Alessandria and Casale, of the subscription for a million of muskets, 
of the piercing of Mont Ceuis, and, above all, of the formation of the 
arsenal at Spezzia — at the very end of the Piedmontese dominions — 
matters to which Cavour, in spite of his innumerable engagements, 
contrived still to give his personal attention. Charles Lover, in one 
of his amusing papers, has sketched the short, thick-sot, active 
figure, with its broad hunched shoulders and owl-like face, that 
appeared one fine day examining the environs of the Bay of Spezzia, 
and whose investigations ended in the destruction of his favourite 
villa. It was the same with the Cenis Tunnel, which owed its rapid 
progress in great part to his energetic support, llis activity and 
promptitude became more astonishing than ever. Rising at four, 
he finished his private correspondence and the perusal of confiden- 
tial reports before breakfast, dispatched the business of his four 
departments with less of apparent effort than it cost some of his 
colleagues to attend to one, and night after night was in his place in 
Parliament defending his policy in every branch against assailants 
who made little account of the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded. The rancour of parties had been much embittered during 
the year 1857, and the successes of the Right at the elections had 
driven many of the Moderate Liberals into tho arms of the revolu- 
tionists. But Cavour held his own through all these troubles. The 
Turinese, who prided themselves on tlicir famous and indefatigable 
representative, always said thht by Cavour’s face and manner, as ho 
passed througli the streets, they could tell whether things were 
going well or ill with the Stutc, and his familiar gesture of rubbing 
his hands when pleased spread confidence through the city at the - 
most critical times. 

The Foreign Office alone might have sufficed from 1856 to 1859 
for the energies of any ordinary man. The good understanding 
which Cavour had established with Russia at the Congress of Paris 
enabled him to offer suggestions on the subject of tho Danubian 
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Principalities and the Danube itself, which soothed the pride of 
Russia without wounding the susceptibilities of England, though the 
grant of a harbour at Yillafranca to the northern power in 1857 
almost called forth a remonstrance from Lord Palmerston. England, 
in fact, had drawn closer to Austria in spite of Cavour, and ldoked 
with suspicion upon any movement on the part of Sardinia for the 
liberation of Italy. The treaties of 1815, rudely shaken as they had 
been by the Crimean w r ar,‘ w ere still the objects of her gravest solici- 
tude. The Emperor of the French, on the other hand, was becoming 
more and more favourable to intervention, and Cavour, who spared 
no pains to keep the cause of Italy continually before him, could look 
forward with well-founded hope to the time when Napoleon’s ideas 
would bo reduced to action. Matters w r ere indeed progressing pre- 
cisely as the Piedmontese minister desired, when Orsini attempted to 
assassinate the Emperor on January 14th, 1858. • This raised a * torm 
of indignation, and even England felt something of its effects in tho 
violent address of the French colonels, the trial of Dr. Bertrand, and 
the defeat and resignation of Lord Palmerston, on account of his 
presumed subservience to Louis Napoleon. England could afford to 
disregard the anger of France, but to Piedmont it was a much more 
serious affair. She was in no position to dispense with the friendship 
of tho Emperor, and yet Cavour, though ho proposed a law for the 
stricter regulation of the ultra-revolutionary press, and took order 
with the advocates of assassination, positively refused to have recourse 
to tho arbitrary methods of arrest and suppression which Count 
Walewski vehemently urged him to adopt. 

Nothing was lost in the end by Orsini’s attempt, and the 
Emperor seems to have appreciate d Cavour \s manly behaviour. At 
any rate, Cavour’s secret visit hi Plombieres in July served to 
conclude an informal alliance, and the marriage of Prince Napoleon 
with tho Princess Clotilde, the Italian campaign, and possibly the 
cession of Savoy acid Nice on certain contingencies, w r cro arranged at 
this interview. The Emperor’s idea at that time was no doubt that 
of an Italian national confederation, afterwards elaborated in the 
pamphlet, “ Napoleon ct ITtalie,” but it may be doubted whether 
Cavour ever looked upon this as more than a stepping-stone to a 
more complete unification. During bis stay at Plombieres he fully 
confirmed the favourable impression which he had previously made 
on tho Emperor, and established between them a community of 
feeling which even the shock of Yillafranca did not altogether upset. 
Everything was now ready for the groat coup so long and patiently 
waited for. But politicians w'ere unprepared for wdiat followed, and 
the menacing words of Louis Napoleon to Baron Hubner on tho 
1st January, 1859, fell like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky upon 
startled Europe. Victor Emanuel’s speech of the 10th, and tho 
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marriage of Prince Napoleon, revealed a preconcerted plan, and 
from then until the actual outbreak of hostilities Cavour lived iu 
one perpetual turmoil of diplomatic encouragements and remon- 
strances. Fortune once more favoured the Italian statesman. 
Austria, woaried out with negotiations, suddenly called upon Pied- 
mont to disarm in three days, and tho war began. The Emperor 
declared in his proclamation, before leaving Paris, that Austria must 
either be mistress to the Alps, or Italy should be freo from the Alps 
to the Adriatic. Tho French army, still at the height of its reputa- 
tion, was pushing forward full of confidence and spirit ; the Pied- 
montese forces, though not very numerous, were admirably equipped, 
and worthy to take their place side by side with their friends of the 
Crimea ; above all, as showing the triumph of the liberal policy, 
Garibaldi, the hero of Home and 8011th America, whose very name 
was even then a tower of popular strength, was conducting a separate* 
warfare, precisely suited to his genius, on the skirts of the Tyrol. 
Cavour liimsclf was now the whole administration, and his direc- 
tion made .itself felt at every point. As tho allied forces swept 
onwards from victory to victory, new governments were established 
in their rear, and the ablest representatives of the Piedmontese 
system were appointed to superintend the interests of Italy and 
order at Milan, Florence, Modena, Parma, Bologna, and tho other 
cities, which hastened to throw off the yoke of Austria and Pome. 

But Italy was doomed to experience a cruel disappointment. Tho 
victories of Montebello, Palcstro, and Magenta led up only to the 
bloody drawn battle of Solferino. Before Napoleon lay the almost 
impregnable Quadrilateral ; he had lost a large ’portion of the flower 
of his army, and Prussia threatened to take the field. France had 
entered upon a campaign from which under no circumstances could 
she derive great advantage, and sad as it might be for Italy to see 
Venice still in tho power of Austria, Frenchmen might well feel 
that they had done enough for an idea. The armistico was signed 
at Villafranca, between France and Austria, without reference to 
Piedmont, and Cavour arrived at the camp only to find that Victor 
Emanuel had likewise signed tho document, and that poace was, 
therefore, virtually assured. When I10 learnt that his plans were 
thus frustrated, and Italy, as? lie thought, betrayed, Cavour gave 
way to a tremendous fury of passion, which appears to have un- 
hinged his intelligence, already tried by ovorwork. Hie refused to 
be responsible for such a peace, sent in his resignation to tho King, 
and hurried back to Turin without even seeing the Emperor. 

That this was a really grave mistako on the part of tho great 
statesman must be apparent to any unprejudiced person who con- 
siders the facts of the case, and though it may be easy to excuse, it is 
impossible to defend, the burst of petulance which deprived Italy of 
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his counsels at this most critical juncture. Granted that Cavour had 
been deceived, and that his sovereign had been forced into signing 
peace against his will, this was no more than a politician of Cavour* s 
experience ought to have counted upon as at least a possibility when 
ho committed Piedmont to the French alliance ; and the very vehe- 
mence of his anger convicts him of want of foresight. But worse 
than this, his own capacity had forced him into a position of such 
overwhelming importance that lie had no right to bo angry at all, 
save in the strictest way of business. He had gathered all the skeins 
of negotiation, the whole powers of the Government, into his own 
hands, with the full consent of all parties, it is true, but, neverthe- 
less, to the exclusion of men who might have been qualifying to 
succeed him in tlm event of sickness or death. Consequently 
Cavour was hound to stay at liis post, or at any rate remain as 
adviser at Turin, until lie saw what was the result of the armi.Hce 
arid the retirement of the French. The good of his country de- 
manded no less of him, and lie should have sacrificed all personal 
feeling to that. It may be urged that Italy lost nothing by his 
withdrawal just then, and that he gained increased influence with the 
people by thus markedly expressing that bitter disappointment 
which all his countrymen felt. But who shall toll what effect 
OavouFs personal influence with the Emperor of the French might 
not have had ? Who shall say that if Cavour had been at hand to 
insist upon the drawbacks of Yillafranca, and had exercised his un- 
rivalled tact and diplomacy in the negotiations which immediately 
followed, the annexations of the Central States would not have been 
more easily attained, and perhaps the sacrifice of Savoy and Nice 
avoided by some less valuable surr-udorP But the Italians felt for 
their leader, and admired rather than blamed him. His one burned 
interview with the Emperor at Turin a few days after served in 
some sort to soothe his shattered nerves, and lie then took his 
departure for Switzerland, leaving the government in the hands of 
Ratazzi, La Marmora, and Dabormida. But though Cavour had 
gone, his spirit remained. Farini, lFAzeglio, and, above all, lticasoli, 
his friend and his ablest successor, maintained the provisional 
governments at Modena, Bologna, and Florence with a firmness and a 
capacity which earned for them the grtititude of the whole country. 
After all, had Cavour stopped to consider the rcsvlts already achieved, 
ho would have been forced to admit that, provoking as the con- 
clusion of such a peace might be, the failure was by no means so 
complete as he imagined in the first moments of depression. A year 
or two earlier ho would have looked upon the acquisition of Lom- 
bardy, which was secure under any circumstances, as in itself a 
great achievement ; and it was obvious, even before he went to the 
camp, that not only was the confederation scheme shelved, but that. 
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in spite of any convention, the Central States and Romagna wore far 
more likely to link their future to that of Piedmont than to, return 
to the control of their former rulers, or to set up permanent govern- 
ments on their own account. Much remained to be done, but much 
had been accomplished by the policy which had been so steadily 
pursued. 

The Ministry which succeeded to power during Cavour’s temporary 
retreat proved incompetent to dell with the senes of confused nego- 
tiations that followed upon the half-settlement of Villafranca and tho 
Treaty of Zurich. One French army was in Lombardy, ready to 
encounter any Austrian aggression; another French army still occu- 
pied Rome, prepared to chastise any attempt on tho part of tho 
Italians § to interfere with Umbria and the Marches; the States of 
Central Italy, who wished nothing better than to exchange tlicir 
provisional governments for definite annexation to Piedmont, were 
unable to carry their intentions into effect on account of the doubtful 
attitude of tho master of these French legions, and the necessity 
under which he fell, or pretended to feel, himself to observo tho 
engagements of Villafranca. In reality the Emperor, as usual, could 
not make up his mind to be wholly generous or thoroughly grasping. 
He was not himself averse to the extension of the Piedmontese rule, 
but he was keenly alive to the criticisms of those who looked with 
distrust upon the rising power of Italy, and lie desired to have some 
recompense to show the French people in return for the cost of the 
war. It was no discredit to Ratazzi’s administration that they failed 
to understand the Emperor’s flickering policy : they had never been 
to Plombieres, and could not guess that the solution of the question 
of Central Italy lay on tho French side of the Alps. Still their 
hesitation made them unpopular, and it was clear that Cavour, who 
had returned to Leri, and was taking an active though not responsible 
part in current politics, must once more assume the direction of 
affairs. Ho was recalled therefore, and the cession of Savoy and Nico 
to France was arranged on the same terms as the annexation of the 
central provinces to Piedmont — the adoption of the measure by the 
whole of the populations affected in both cases by means of a plebis- 
cite. The result of such a test in Tuscany and Romagna was a 
foregone conclusion, and tho vote in Savoy and Isico had been most 
carefully prepared. Sardinia therefore became merged in Italy, and 
France, in gaining two new provinces, lost tho credit she had 
obtained by her magnanimous Italian campaign. All Piedmont, 
from the King downwards, felt the surrender of Savoy in particular 
as a terrible blow ; and necessary as tho sacrifice was, and little as 
Uavour himself could be blamed for what occurred, there can be no 
doubt that the loss was ever present to his mind, and in the end, by 
leading to a memorable misunderstanding, tended to shorten fris life. 
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Cavour* s defence of liis policy against the able, well-arranged 
indictmpnt of Batazzi and the fierce personal attack of Q ufcrazzi, the 
dictator of Florence in 1848, was one of the best of his speeches. 
Guerazzi had the temerity to attempt to force home his invective 
by a reference to an episode in English history. This was Cavour’s 
strongest ground, and he retorted with crushing effect in a famous 
passage. It is perhaps the most complete reply of its kind ever 
made in the course of a debate, and? certainly lost nono of its point 
from the constitution of the Opposition in the new Italian Parliament. 

“ Tho honourable member Guerazzi reminds mo of tho case of Lord Claren- 
don ; Lo reminds mo bow that statesman, after having followed his sovereign 
into exilo, after having given proofs of fidelity only too raro in England in 
tlioso days, after having been in power for inofo than twonty years, was 
impeached by tho Commons, sent into exilo by his sovereign, and cdhdeumcd 
to die thcro for having ceded the port of Dunkirk to tho French. Tlio honour- 
able member will permit mo to observe that if Lord Clarendon, in delete of his 
policy, so bitlcrly attacked by his enemies in Parliament, had been able to 
point to several millions of Englishmen freed from the yoko of tho stranger, to 
many provinces addod to tho realm of his master, perhaps tlio Parliament would 
not then have been so harsh, perhaps Charles II. would not then have been 
so ungrateful to tho most faithful of bis servants. 13ut, gentlemen, since Signor 
Guerazzi wished to read mo a lesson in history, it was his business to luivo 
finished it. After having spoken of Lord Clarendon, ho ought likewieo to have 
reminded mo who were the opponents of that minister, what manner of men 
wore they who pressed for his impeachment, divided liis spoils, and succeeded 
to his power. Then ho would liavo told you that opposed to Lord Clarendon 
was that famous cliquo of politicians united to one another by no previous 
history, by no community of principles, by not ono single political idea — banded 
together only in the most factious egotism ; men who had boon false to every 
party, who had professed every creed, who were by turns Puritans, Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, and finally Papists; Republicans to-day, bigoted Royalists 
to-morrow; demagogues in tho rnai kot-plaeo, courtiers in tho palace ; tribunes 
in parliament, advocates of reaction nd extreme measures in tho councils of 
their king ; tho men, in short, who formed that ministry which history has 
branded with tho namo of tlio Cabal. And then I should hnvo been able to 
remind tho deputy Guerazzi that Englishmen highly honour Lord Clarendon, 
and esteem his fnemory ono of tires glories of their country, in contrast to his 
political opponents — to Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder- 
dale.” 

But this speech was something much more than a personal vindi- 
cation or a defence of tho inevitable surrender of Savoy and Nice. 
In it Cavour found occasion to give again a brief but luminous review 
of the whole course of policy, which had been pursued by Piedmont 
under tho direction of himself and his colleaguqs since tho year 1850, 
and the striking summary thus delivered before the Assembly which he 
had done more than any living man to bring together, produced an 
almost unexampled effect. As the story of past doubts, dangers, 
responsibility, and difficulties was unfolded to tho representatives, 
not now of Piedmont only, but of Lombardy and Parma, Tuscany and 
Modena, by the statesman to whom they owed their liberties 
and their independence ; as the success of the present and the well- 
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grounded hopes for the future were held up for their encouragement, 
the loss of the provinces seemed but trifling in comparison with what 
had been and yet would be achieved, and when he sat down Oavour 
had fully established his position as the indispensable minister of the 
now Italy. 

Even as he was speaking Garibaldi was on his way to Sicily, 
Lamoriciere, one of the famous generals of . the French wars in 
Africa, had taken the command of the Papal army, and tho relations 
of Victor EraanuePs Government, both with Homo and Naples, 
were exceedingly strained. The European Powers also, who had 
become generally reconciled to the annexations already accomplished, 
again manifested uneasiness at what they regarded as the unlimited 
ambition of Piedmont. The extraordinary success of Garibaldi's 
expedition, which Oavour, though he certainly could not foresee, did 
liis best to assist without too far compromising Italy with Europe, 
raised the popular enthusiasm to the highest pitch. Garibaldi him- 
self, loyal and chivalrous throughout, openly proclaimed that ho was 
acting only in the interests of Victor Emanuel and Italy, as with 
his heroic little band of volunteers he marched steadily forward. 
Sicily conquered, he crossed to the mainland, and almost before 
diplomatists had time to consider what was taking place, Francesco II. 
had retreated to the Volturno, and Garibaldi the .Republican, 
the devoted follower of Mazzini, was signing decrees in Naples as 
Dictator of Southern Italy. It is strange to look hack to tho 
consternation produced. The red republican spectre, which had 
s 6 affrighted the monarchs of Europe twelve years before, had 
now actually taken its scat in a royal chair. Tho influence of 
Mazzini threatened to overpower that of the representative of Pied- 
mont with tho noble but impulsive Italian. Garibaldi was induced 
to delay the plebiscite which was to declare the annexation to 
Upper Italy, and intoxicated by his victories over the Neapolitan 
forces, he began to plan enterprises against Rome and Venice, which 
would undoubtedly have jeopardised what had been so dearly won. 
The situation was not improved by tho personal feeling which Gari- 
baldi, who went so far as to demand the First Minister’s* dismissal, 
manifested towards Cavour. The policy of reason and the policy of 
emotion now stood face to lace. Tho latter had done good work, but 
it threatened to hazard everything for a problomatical advantage. 
Between Naples and tho Piedmontese army, which could alone put 
an end to the growing anxiety, lay the States of the Church, with 
Lamoriciere at the head of a cosmopolitan rabble, ready to defend the 
Pope's* temporal power. Once more hesitation would have been 
fatal, and Cavour, having secured tho Emperor's good-will, pushed 
forward the army into Umbria and the Marches, whilst he ordered 
the fleet round to Ancona. This was in its way as bold a strike as 
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the Crimean alliance, and it was rewarded with a more immediate, 
if not more genuine success. Lamorieierc was defeated, the army 
penetrated without difficulty to the Neapolitan frontier, took part in 
the final overthrow of Francesco II. on the Volturno, and commenced 
the siege of Gaeta. Garibaldi, who, though frequently thoughtless 
and ill-advLMcd, had not a spark of jealousy in his composition, heard 
with genuine satisfaction that his “ Piedmontese brothers” had again 
taken up arms to secure the unity of Italy. In the end too giving 
way, as a good patriot, to the vote of confidence in Cavour passed by 
the Parliament, he went out to meet Victor Emanuel on his entry into 
Najdos, and then retired suddenly to his island of Caprera. The coup 
had been completely successful, and Naples and the Marches were 
peaceably annexed. Had Cavour now treated the volunteers with 
open-handed generosity, and done his utmost to remove any remains 
of ill-feeling from the minds of men who, whatever their deists, had 
just rendered a vast service to Italy, all might yet have been well, 
and Garibaldi would have forgotten his souse of personal neglect in 
the honours and benefits conferred upon his friends. Put unfortu- 
nately little was done in this way, and it was almost enough for 
Garibaldi to prefer a request in order to insure its rejection. Tills 
was most probably due to the mistakes of subordinates, rather than to 
any deliberate intention on the part of the great statesman himself. 
But Cavour’s hostility to all that savoured of revolutionary propa- 
gandism was well known, and every slight received by the G;i ri- 
bald i an s from the Piedmontese officials was laid to his account. 
Garibaldi therefore remained at Caprera, carefully nursing his wrath 
against the man who had made him a stranger in Italy. Cavour, 
however, was now at tin; height of his popularity, and the reception 
which he met with at Turin, when, willi the venerable Manzoni by 
his side, he came forth from the palace where the Parliament of all 
Italy was happily assembled, no more than reflected the unmeasured 
enthusiasm felt for him by the great, body of his countrymen, lie 
was still in the full vigour of life, and Italians might well look for- 
ward to having tlio benefit of his matured counsels for many years 
to come. Cavour himself knew that the task of consolidation and 
reorganization was as difficult as anything which he had previously 
undertaken, and that the Neapolitans and Sicilians were as yet far 
from ready to bear their full share in the vorkjng of liberal institu- 
tions. The prevailing jealousy of Piedmont had to be overcome, and 
the rival claims of the great cities to be adjusted. Above all, the 
relations of the Government to the jdhurch, and how to obtain pos- 
session of Rome — shortly afterwards declared, though still occupied 
by foreigners, to he the national capital — were questions that needed 
most careful handling. To the Roman question, as the most trouble- 
some of all, he now turned in earnest. Throughout Italy the priest- 
hood was still bitterly' opposed to "the government of the “ King of 
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Sardinia,” and though in the northern provinces they confined their 
hatred and malice within the bounds of legality, in the Papal States 
and the two Sicilies th6y openly proclaimed their intention to con- 
spire continually against the new rule. As to the Pope, he, as well 
as his counsellors, was disinclined to enter into any arrangement 
whatever with the sacrilegious power that had robbed him of the 
countries which ho had so infamously misgoverned. Yet Cavour in 
nowise despaired, of eventually carrying out Ms favourite scheme of 
“ Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato,” with the full and willing consent of 
the Pontiff himself. He trusted in this as in other cases to the 
continued influence of liberty and patriotism to convinco the leaders 
of the Church, and with them their followers, that it was possiblo to 
be a good Catholic without ceasing to be a good citizen. But Cavour 
was not to accomplish his own designs. The statesman who had laid 
tho foundation and raised the superstructure did not live to see the 
crowning of tho edifice. 

That Home and Venice should still be left under the control of the 
Pope and Austria, until a favourable opportunity might arise for 
obtaining their liberation by diplomacy or force, seemed to the 
more excitable spirits a wilful betrayal of the Italian cause, and 
unfortunately Garibaldi, whose popularity, especially in Southern 
Italy, was even greater than that of Cavour, proved no more capable 
at Caprora than at Naples of comprehending the impossibility of 
success at that juncture. Tie not only called upon all Italians to 
arm themselves for a renewal of the war on their own account, but 
still smarting at the cession of his birthplace, and at the remembrance 
of what he considered the shabby treatment of his followers, he 
besought his country men to withdraw their support from Cavour, 
and from that majority in Parliament which had enabled the minister 
to betray his country and to “drag Italian honour through the 
mud.” Such language could not pass unnoticed in the Assembly, to 
which Garibaldi had been elected a deputy. Bicasoli * made himself 
the spokesman of the whole of the moderate party in Parliament and 
throughout the country, when he referred to Garibaldi’s attacks as 
insults to Italy and disloyalty to the King. Garibaldi came to Turin 
from Caprera, and in an earnest letter proclaimed his unalterable 
fidelity to Victor Emanuel. But his feeling against Cavour was 
still further aggravated by this enforced explanation, and in the 
debate on military* reorganization and the army of the south he 
poured forth all the accumulated bitterness of months. The scene 
which followed was as painful as it was dramatic. Garibaldi, after 
enlarging in the warmest language upon his own devotion to an 
united Italy, and tho glorious exploits of his gallant army, proceeded 
to a point-blank denunciation of the cold, self-seeking ministry, 
which, not content with blighting the noble achievements' of hia 
force, would, but for liis own patriotism and self-sacrifice, have pro- 
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yoked a “ fratricidal 99 war. Cavour, who had listened in silence to 
the wounding statement that the speaker could never give his hand 
to one who had rendered Garibaldi a stranger in Italy, now sprang 
to his feet, and, overcome with indignation, demanded in strong 
terms that the General should be called to order. The House had 
already protested for him even more warmly. Garibaldi, in spite of 
this, quite besido himself with rage, unmindful of the general 
cry of shame and of the milder remonstrances. of the President 
Ratazzi, repeated the monstrous accusation. This was the signal 
for general disorder, the Garibaldini in the galleries cheering on their 
hero, and the great majority of all parties in the House itself siding 
with Cavour. The confusion was such that the sitting had to bo 
suspended for a time. When the debate was resumed General Bixio 
appealed to Cavour to overlook what had passed, and Cavour, who 
had at once mastered his momentary feeling of personal resentment, 
replied in language as well chosen as it was generous, that he was 
aware that one occurrence had placed an impassable gulf between 
himself and General Garibaldi, and that from the grief that he 
himself had felt when compelled to make the sacrifice of Nice, ho 
could sympathize with Garibaldi in his aflliction. Garibaldi, on his 
side, though professing himself Cavour’s opponent, admitted that lie 
had always considered that statesman a friend of Italy. But Cavour, 
determined not to risk anything by a policy of provocation, could not 
give way to the General’s demands for the reorganization of the volun- 
teers, and the breach between these two great men was never filled 
up. Though a private meeting was arranged between them, and 
Cavour showed himself ready as ever to renew his friendship with 
one who had done so much for the common cause, Garibaldi could 
not forget the circumstances which had led to his intemperate 
outburst. That Cavour was in the right, from a political j>oint of 
view, docs not admit of question, for a renewal of the war at that 
time would in* all probability have arrayed against Italy at least two 
of the great Powers. Garibaldi theu, as in after years, was quite 
incapable of appreciating such considerations, and thought that his 
readiness to lay down his own life, or to imperil his great reputation, 
were arguments in favour of immediate action, no matter what over- 
whelming superiority of numbers lliight be found on the opposite side. 

Cavour never fully recovered from tho shock which he had 
received, and the efforts he had made to control himself. This 
stormy sitting took place on the 18th April, 1861 ; on the 6th of 
June Cavour was dead. The amount of work to be done necessarily 
increased with each successive annexation, and Cavour, regardless of 
his health, foolishly piled more and more upon his own shoulders. 
But ho had over-estimated his strength ; and when to this continuous 
exhausting labour were added annoyance and grief that his exertions 
Were not appreciated by one section of his countrymen, his unequalled 
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powers of rallying from the effects of overwork seem to have failed. 
He felt himself giving way, yet he could not afford to be ill, and 
the approach of serious danger was manifested by a mental irrita- 
bility which he had never previously exhibited under the most 
trying circumstances. On the 2i)th May, after having spoken in the 
House, he was taken ill on his return home ; but he never dreamed 
that the attack was mortal, and even recommenced work on the 
third day, confident that lie would shortly ret over. But the Italian 
doctors willed it otherwise, and Cavour, who had the same faith in 
bleeding that is still held by many of his countrymen, lent himself 
readily to this dangerous remedy. Ho gradually grew worse under 
the treatment, and all Turin watched sadly round the house where 
he lay. His last conversation expressed the same love of liberty and 
dread of arbitrary methods which had accompanied him throughout 
his whole life. “ Above all, no state of siege,” he said, with reference 
to Naples, in words that have already become historical : “ any ono can 
govern in a state of siege.” “ Libera Chiesa in Libcro Stato,” he 
repeated to Father Giacomo, as he bade liini farewell, when the priest 
had administered the sacraments in accordance with his promise of 
seven years before. Shortly afterwards, murmuring “ Italy, Romo, 
Ycnicc,” the great statesman breathed his last. lie had been ill but 
eight days, and his sudden death was a blow to all truly liberal 
men in Europe, without distinction of party. This active, bold, 
wide-reaching intellect, which never despaired and never was 
satisfied, had apparently become so indispensable to tho country that 
men looked blankly to a future without Cavour. 

Apart from his great natural genius and his indefatigable industry, 
Cavour owed the success which attended him to tho perfect fearless- 
ness of his character, and to his confidence in the power of freedom 
and publicity to make the right cause prevail. No statesman of modern 
times has assumed graver responsibilities, or acted more completely 
on his own judgment, yet none more implicitly relied upon Parlia- 
ment and the people to sanction the steps which he had taken. He 
never yielded one inch to popular clamour, or swerved aside from tho 
course which ho had deliberately decided was the best for tho 
interests of his country; but yet ho declared that when Parlia- 
ment was not sitting, he felt lnilf his strengtli was gone. From 
first to last he never hesitated to meet the most harassing inter- 
pellations with perfect openness, maintaining that the inconve- 
nience of such questionings at critical times was more than counter- 
balanced by the confidence which a full statement of his policy at all 
seasons gradually develops in a capable minister. And thence it 
camo that even his mistakes served but to endear him the more to 
the people whom ho loved. His errors were theirs, and he freely 
shared with them his victories. 


H. M. Hyndman. 



. TIIE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE— A REPLY. 


Those who take exception to the new regulations for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, and notably Mr. Playfair who is their 
spokesman, seem to be influenced by two entirely distinct motives, 
w T hich may be sufficiently described by saying that one is a regard 
for India and the other a regard for Scotland, or at least for Scotch 
Universities. In their minds no doubt the two to a certain extent 
coincide. They believe, and not without some grounds, that India 
is best governed by Scotchmen, aiid that Scotchmen should go to 
Scotch Universities. Nevertheless, even if Scotchmen were not 
better civil servants than Englishmen, they would probably object 
to these regulations as an injustice to Scotland, and even if these did 
not put (so to speak) a differential duty on the importation of 
Scotchmen into our Eastern Empire, they would object to them as 
being on other grounds ail injury to India. Which of these two 
motives is the most powerful with the objectors it is not, of course, 
forme to determine; hut there can be no doubt which ought to 
weigh most with the Indian Government. And following this 
order, I shall examine first the arguments for and against the new 
regulations as they affect the training and selection of the future 
governors of India, leaving as far as possible to the end any con- 
sideration respecting the effect these regulations may have in 
determining the part of the Empire, or the place of education from 
which these gentlemen are likely to come. 

The change which the Secretary of State in Council has decided 
on, and which has produced so much anxiety in the mind of Mr* 
Playfair, will le found fully stated by the latter in his article in the 
last (July) number of this Review, and may be summarised thus : — 
Under both sets of regulations the selection of candidates is by open 
competition in subjects which arc taught, or which are supposed to 
be taught, at our public schools und universities. But whereas 
under the old system the limits of age between which candidates 
could be examined were seventeen and twenty-one, under the new 
system they are to be seventeen and nineteen. Under both sots of 
regulations the successful candidates have to undergo two or more 
years of probation before going to India, during which they are 
required to qualify themselves in subjects which have a more special 
hearing on their future duties. But whereas under the old regula- 
tions they received £150 a year during this period, whatever their 
place of residence, under the new regulations this bonus is only 
to be given them if they reside at a university approved by the 
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Secretary of State. So that (to adopt Mr. Playfair’s summary, 
Fortnightly Review, July, page 116), the changes Ire practically 
twofold — 

(1.) Reduction of the age from twenty-one to nineteen. 

(2.) University attendance during probation. 

Now it is to be observed that the first of these changes has only been 
made in order to secure the second. It is because Lord Salisbury 
desires that Indian Civil Servants should have the benefits of a 
university education, and because lie considers that this is better 
6 iven after the competitive examination than before it, that he has 
decided on reducing by two years the maximum ago at which 
young men can compete. It is true that there are, as I shall, point 
out, collateral advantages obtained by the change ; it may be true, as 
its opponents allege, that there arc also collateral disadvantages; but 
the considerations which have mainly influenced the decision of the 
Indian Government are undoubtedly these three. 

1st. That university life ought to form part of the training of an 
Indian Civil Servant. 

2nd. That the training can better bo given after selection than 
before it. 

JJrd. That this training cannot bo conveniently given after selection 
if the age of selection is as late as twenty -one. 

On the first of these points there is a large preponderance of 
evidence on the part of Indian authorities. Indeed if it were not so, 
the fact would imply the strangest discrepancy between the opinions 
of Anglo-Indians and those of ordinary Knglishmcn on the subject of 
education. That on the whole a university life is a healthy life, that 
on the whole it forms the safest and the most beneficial transition 
between youth and manhood, is a belief as firmly rooted and as little 
contested as any in the whole range of educational theory. And 
there seem peculiar reasons why this particular training should be 
of more importance to the future Indian civilian than to the members 
of almost any other profession in the community. To mix freely and 
intimately with men drawn from every class, professing every shade 
of opinion, and destined to every walk m life, must be of especial 
benefit to those whose best years may be passed in the solitude of an 
Indian station ; while the habit of living among equals must be of 
great value to those w hose life has to be spent either in giving 
orders or in obeying them. If then it be admitted, as it is admitted, 
that we should aim at giving these future officials the advantages of 
a university life, can this be done conveniently or effectually under 
the present regulations concerning age ? It is evident at the first 
glanco that a university course which is to begin at twenty-one and 
end at twenty-two and half (the latest date at which it is 
thought convenient that the young civilians should leave for India) 
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begins too late and ends too soon. . The men will come up to their 
college two y Jtrs older than the average, they will leave before they 
havo done much more than get into the full swing of university life, 
and even if the universities so far relax their present regulations as 
to give them a degree, such a degree will not possess even the very 
moderate amount of meaning still left to that coveted symbol, which, 
as things now are, can hardly be described as being much more than 
a certificate of residence. Would it then be possible to retain the 
present limit of ago and go through the university course before the 
age of twenty-one ? To this plan there arc certain special objections, 
but it will be more convenient, I think, to merge the discussion of 
them in the more general argument respecting all schemes by which 
the university training is placed before, and not after the open com- 
petition. 

The chief authority for this way of settling the difficulty is 
supposed to be the Master of Balliol. His letter is referred to by 
almost every writer of importance in the Blue-book as carrying with 
it great weight, which, considering the position he holds at Oxford, 
and the fact that ho was a member of Lord Macaulay's Commission 
which laid down the original lines of the present system, is not at 
all to be wondered at. It is, therefore, to be regretted that it is by 
no means easy to form a coherent theory out of the opinions which he 
now presses on the attention of tho Indian Government. 

When, after the lapse of years, Mr. Jowett’s works are subjected 
to the searching examination of the higher criticism, some learned 
English scholar will, I fear, show to demonstration that this particu- 
lar document originally consisted of two separate papers, written 
possibly at different times, referring certainly to different theories, 
and unskilfully joined together by some blundering editor. lie will 
even bo able to point to the exact spot at which I he one ends and 
the other begins. He will show that down to tho end of Section ii. 
fp. 10 of the* Blue-book) Mr. Jowctt contemplates a university 
training for condidatcs before the competitive examination ; while 
throughout Section iii. all the remarks assume that the training is to 
take place after that examination. In Section ii. he argues strongly 
in favour of putting the date of the competition as late as possible. 
Nothing but the necessity of sending out the successful candidates 
to India before the ago of twenty-four, and of giving them two 
years' special training after the competition, induces him to place the 
limit of age as low as twenty-one. But, in order to give candi- 
dates the opportunity of going to a university, he would, under 
certain special circumstances, raise the limit of age to twenty- two. 
From this scheme it is clear that Mr. Jowctt does contemplate 
students going to the university before* competition, and does not 
contemplate their getting their technical education there. Indeed, 
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since tlie only provision for inducing students to go tq^the university 
which he mentions in his summary of proposed changes (p, 12 of 
Blue-book) is that of raising the ago of possible competition, it seems 
clear that he intends them to go to the university before, and not after, 
their selection. And in this scuso, accordingly, his scheme has been 
commonly understood. But the curious thing is that about half his 
letter is dovoted to making suggestions and obviating objections, 
which only have a moaning, if wo suppose the candidates to go to 
the university after their selection. He talks of the selected candi- 
dates being brought to Oxford and Cambridge. He shows how 
the Government allowance of .€150 might bo made an engine for 
inducing the candidates to prefer the universities to London as places 
of study — though the Government allowance only begins after com- 
petition. He points out and replies to the objection to his scheme that 
there will be only two years left for the university course ; though, if 
the university course is to be before twenty-one, there is no regulation 
in force which is to prevent it being four years or more. It may 
perhaps be thought that Mr. Jowelt contemplates adopting both 
plans. Had this been the case, however, he would surely have 
taken more pains to indicate the fact in his summary of proposals, 
and also to have answered the obvious objection that the second 
plan, if carried into effect, would render the first almost nugatory. 
By the first plan men are to be induced to finish their university 
career by the privilege of deferring their competition till tho age of 
twenty-two — a privilege diminished by the condition that they 
must previously pass an examination in “ law, political economy, 
and some Indian language.” Having succeeded in the competi- 
tion, they are then to have only one instead of two years of special 
training, and, I presume, of Government grant. By tho second 
plan they arc to compete at twenty-one, and spend two years at tho 
university, studying their special subjects and receiving the annual 
allowance. What man in his senses would adopt the lirst plan if he 
could adopt tho second ? Sinco there is no reason why, under the 
second plan, he should not go to the university before competition, 
as he is supposed to do under the first, there seems to be no single 
point in which the first is more advantageous : so that anybody who 
adopted it would pay €150 solely for the privilege of hampering 
himself in a severe # competition with tho useless burden of “ law, 
political economy, and some Indian language.” 

It must bo held, therefore, that Mr. Jowett's schemo is in the 
main to raise the ago of the competitors and to get them to tho 
university before competition ; but an unfortunate result of the 
confusion which prevails in his letter is that ho has occupied so 
much space in showing the advantages of the schemo which he 
does not want carried out, that he has not been able to, answer 
• s 2 
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the obvious objection to the scheme lie does want carried out. 
These objections, nevertheless, seem extremely cogent. To begin 
with, there is no machinery in force by which the competitors 
can be cither forced or persuaded to go before competition, while 
there are certain reasons forcibly set forth in* the despatch of 
the Secretary of State (Blue-book, p. 325), which would certainly 
have great weight in inducing them to stay away. The whole 
object of the candidates, before their examination, is to acquire 
such knowledge and in such a manner as will “ pay ” in examination. 
For this purpose they study various important branches of learning 
— classics, mathematics, English composition, natural science, and so 
forth ; and, doubtless, as the Civil Service Commissioners assert, in 
order to be studied successfully, these things must be studied intelli- 
gently. Nevertheless, however little cramming (in the bud sense of the 
word) there may be, however little learning by rote, the object of the 
students must always be, not to get knowledge but to get marks. To 
meet this demand there has naturally sprung up a class of men who 
study mark-getting as ail art, and who arc willing to communicate 
that art tor a consideration. They calculate to a nicely the direction 
in which each student may most easily acquire the largest amount of 
information — estimated in marks. They study with the greatest, 
attention the various methods by which this knowledge may most 
easily bo imparted, and they cultivate with assiduity the talent by 
which it may most effectively be reproduced on the day of examina- 
tion. This is not a trade in which the universities can be successful 
competitors. It is not a trade in which it is to be wished that they 
should be successful competitors. They arc already, far more than 
is desirable, institutions for Lashing up knowledge into a form 
suitable for examinations; let us be thankful that from the nature of 
things they are never likely to succeed in this jiarticular line so 
well as their metropolitan rivals. 

From this inferiority on the part of the universities, however 
much to he desired on other grounds, it follows that hut few intend- 
ing competitors who have a regard for their own interests will go to 
them, unless by some artificial arrangement it can be made worth 
their while to do so. A money bribe on the part of the Govern- 
ment would obviously be out of "the question. The selected candi- 
dates receive £150 a year for two years, and as the Government 
can attach any condition they chooso to the payment, they have a 
hold over them. But it requires no argument to show that no such 
payment could be made to the candidates before selection, partly 
because of their number, which it would require sixty thousand a 
year to satisfy, but chiefly because it would be impossible to deter- 
mine who out of those that announced their intention of trying for 
an app^ntment, really intended to devote all their energies to getting 
one. It being therefore impossible to offer an inducement in the 
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shape of money, Mr. Playfair has suggested ail inducement in tlio 
shape of marks. 

“ The simple device of giving five hundred or a thousand marks 
to all candidates who possessed degrees in arts/’ appears to him to 
be a plan by which candidates might be persuaded into giving them- 
selves the benefits of university life without the Government having 
to give a “monopoly” to any university. But. it is clear that unless 
there was some “monopoly” there might be very little benefit. 
There aro universities which give degrees without providing either 
supervision or that life in common which it is the particular wish of 
the Indian Government that tlicir civil servants should have enjoyed, 
A degree, therefore, given by them would, for all practical purposes, 
bo entirely worthless. It would indeed bo a certificate of a certain 
very moderate amount of proficiency in one or two branches of study ; 
but proficiency in study is the one thing which the Civil Service Com- 
missioners can bo sure of obtaining without the assistance of any uni- 
versity. It would surely he absurd to make it a shir qua non for men 
who must pass a hard examination before they get an appointment, 
to bring up to that examination a certificate that they have already 
passed an easy one ; and unless certain universities are excluded, 
whereby Mr. Playfair’s favourite principle of “dealing fairly by all 
places of education ” would be violated, a degree would really not 
necessarily mean more than this. But even if the degrees for which 
marks were conferred wore confined to those given by universities 
approved of by the Secretary of State, there would nevertheless be 
this fatal objection to the scheme, that it is in direct contradiction 
to the principle of open competition. If these added marks are to 
act as a motive at all, they must be sufficiently numerous^ to make 
a material difference in the examination ; and this can evidently 
only be the case if they enable a man who lias been at the university 
to pass a better man than himself who has not been there. So that 
if Mr. Playfair’s scheme is to work at all, if men ait) to be induced 
by any system of mark-giving to go through the desired university 
training before selection, it must be by dealing “unfairly ” not only 
by places of education but by individual competitors. To this it 
will perhaps bo replied that though the best man, in the sense of 
the man best fitted to pass examinations, may not get the appoint- 
ment, the best man in the sense of the man best fitted for the post, 
will get it. By requiring university training at all, it is implied 
that the efficiency of the future civilian is thereby increased, so that 
if efficiency can be estimated in marks, this increase must have some 
mark value. Assign (it will be said) that value to it and allow for it 
in examination, and the greatest number of marks will, as formerly, 
indicate the best man. Now this argument might have some weight 
if the choice lay between having the university education before 
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competition, and not having it at all. But it evidently has no 
weight when the alternatives are having it before competition, and 
having it after. By the first plan you get all the efficiency conferred 
by the university, but are not sure of getting all the efficiency as 
tested by examination ; by the second plan you arc sure of getting 
both. From this? point of view, therefore, the second plan is obvi- 
ously to be preferred. 

The practical difficulties then in the way of inducing candidates 
to go to the universities before competition would seem to be almost 
insuperable. But there arc strong reasons of a more general kind 
why the competitive examination should not be put off to a date m> 
late as to allow an English university career before it. I do not 
allude here to the argument urged by Sir Henry Maine and Lord 
Salisbury — that it is not wise to put an examination m which *most 
candidates must necessarily fail, so late in a man’s life th. * it 
becomes difficult or impossible for him after it to find any other 
suitable career — though this seems to me to bo of great weight. I 
allude rather to reasons which flow, as I think, from the very nature 
of a competitive examination itself. 

The history of public opinion regarding competition is a curious 
one. Tko main object — T should be inclined to say the sole object 
— of instituting any method of selection is to get the best men 
possible to do the required work ; but the strongest passions which 
ha vo been aroused on this subject have had reference, uot to the 
manner in which, under any particular system, the work would he 
done; hut as to how, under that system, the privilege of doing it 
would bo distributed. These feelings, not very reasonable in them- 
solvos, dragged, into their service all sorts of reasons, good and bad, 
respecting tho first, and what should have been the only, question at 
issue. On the one side people talked as if there were no moral and 
intellectual advantage which could not be secured by open competi- 
tion; to listen tb tho other side one would suppose that a service 
recruited in this way would be filled with men without either breeding 
or knowledge of tho world, whose bodies were shattered by study, 
and whoso minds were only fitted to take in crude masses of learning 
which they wore always prepared, — not to use but — to rcproduco on 
tho shortest notice. Socially, it \\*as said, these gentlemen, were 
prigs, intelldctually they were mere books of r Terence. 

The truth, it need hardly he said, lies between these extremes ; 
and it is not, I think, very difficult to determine what it is that we 
may, and what it is that we may not, reasonably expect a competitive 
examination. to tell us. Some things it tells us for cortain. There 
can be no doubt, for example, that a man who can succeed in a severe 
competition must have great powers of work, great powers of con- 
centration, great powers of mastering a subject, and groat powers of 
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reproducing his knowledge. The existence of these mental powers 
is shown to demonstration by success : and they are all of them of 
the utmost use in every walk of life, and not least, perhaps, in that 
of an Indian civilian. Next to these is a second class of qualifica- 
tions which may or may not be found in successful competitors, 
but which will be more often found in them than in men selected at 
random. Such, for example, would bo a certain originality of mind, 
and a power of grasping all the factors of a complicated problem so 
as to be able to form a judgment on them. Such also, according to 
some- testimony, is bodily vigour and the power of resisting mental 
strain. Then comes a third class of qualifications whose existence, 
so far as I can see, is not indicated in the slightest degree by success 
in examinations. Such arc decision, firmness, that rapid intuition 
which marks the man of action, whether statesman or soldier, refine- 
ment, knowledge of the world, tho generality of the moral qualities, 
and anything which approaches to what is called genius. 

Now it is perfectly true that these are the most important qualities 
of all for a ruler of men to possess : and it is also true that we must 
on the whole trust to luck for obtaining them in our civil officers. 
Hut the advocates for competition are undoubtedly in the right 
when they say that it would be folly to reject a method of selection 
which ensures some of the qualifications we desire, simply on the 
ground that it cannot ensure them all. The error they are perhaps 
apt to fall into is of another kind. They perceive clearly that a com- 
petitive examination is a good test, but they assume, I think some- 
what rashly, that it also promotes a good education. To this I find 
it difficult to agree. Tho strain and effort of mind may he beneficial, 
though even this may bo carried on for too long a time ; but the 
habit of looking at every subject of knowledge as a mere instrument 
for getting marks, tho tendency to value information not in proportion 
to its intrinsic worth, but rather in proportion to liow it will “pay ” 
in examination, must, I am persuaded, be pernieiou^ in the highest 
degree. Now if this observat ion bo true, its bearing on the question 
of the proper age lor the competition is obvious; for it affords a 
strong argument for placing it as early as possible in tho life of 
each candidate, with only ono limitation : — that at tho age which is 
chosen for examination the ratio between the powers of the various 
competitors should bo approximately what it will remain in mature 
life. If too early an ago is taken, this will clearly not bo the case. 
To take an extreme instance, it would hardly bo possible to form 
any estimate of the comparative powers of two men of thirty, from a 
competitive examination held when they were five years old. What 
the precise age may be at which this particular difficulty in drawing 
conclusions from competition may be said practically to vanish, I 
could not venture to determine ; but I think it will be generally 
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allowed that nineteen is on the right side of the line, and that 
therefore there arc strong reasons from this point of viow for placing 
the maximum of age then rather than at twenty-one. 

Mr. Playfair indeed sees u danger to the cause of sound education 
in the lowering of the limit of ago where T see an advantage; and 
his argument, if T understand him rightly, is this: The technical 
education of these civilians Logins when their general education ends, 
namely, at the date of their competitive examination. After that 
they have to turn their attention to those special subjects which arc 
to he of use to them in their future profession, Uy lowering the age 
of the competitor you therefore cause the technical education to 
commence two years earlier than it otherwise would, and you 
diminish pro 1m\to the general culture of the selected candidates. 

Now it is clear that this argument derives the whole of its weight 
from an assumption that technical education and general culture arc 
in some way opposed and mutually exclusive; and it must be 
owned that the assumption is often true. In teaching a man his 
trade you do not usually do much towards enlarging his general 
knowledge or widening his sympathies; and it is undoubtedly a 
loss, unfortunately in many cases a necessary one, to begin such 
teaching before the general education is completed. Hut then it 
must be recollected that this technical education is not injurious 
because it is useful, hut because it is narrow. Provided that the 
subjects taught arc of general interest, and arc not mere instruments 
for earning a living, they are not the worse hut the better for being 
of some future use to the student. Jf it were not so, indeed, the 
whole scheme of our university studies would require remodelling. 
For how many of the successful 1 miour-mcn choose their particular 
lino of study with some reference to their intended profession 'i 
The classical or mathematical men frequently become schoolmasters, 
those who pass the theological examination usually become clergy- 
men, those win) study natural science often become doctors. To all 
intents and purposes these studies are as technical as those of the 
Indian probationers, indeed flic first two of them have even a more 
direct bearing on the future calling of those who work at them ; but 
no one has so far questioned their fitness to give university culture 
as to propose their being omitted' from the university curriculum. 
A glance at the list of subjects in which the probationers are 
examined will show how untenable in their case is the antithesis 
insisted on by Mr. Playfair between technical education and general 
culture. Sanskrit, Indian vernaculars, Indian history, law, and 
political economy. There arc surely materials enough and to spare 
in this catalogue for supplying all that is required in a university 
course. Nor need any university be afraid lest by giving a degree 
for even a very moderate proficiency in these subjects, it should 
lower the intellectual standard now signified by its RA. 
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There is another evil whicli Mr. Playfair sees in having tho 
education of the candidates carried on at the university after, rather 
than before, competition. He anticipates that “ the system of special 
training will have the effect of separating the civil servants from 
ordinary academical students ” (page 121), and thereforo I suppose 
of depriving them of sonm of the advantagel of academic life. That 
such a separation, if it took place to the extent of forming a distinct 
caste, would be injurious is of course luideni iblo. But I seo no 
reason to expect it, for there does not seem any cause adequate to 
produce it. The similarity of their profession might have a tendency 
<o form the future civilians into a “set.” But so far from this being 
a danger to be avoided, by general consent it is a consummation 
greatly to be desired, inasmuch as it is expected to facilitate future 
co-operation in India. The similarity of their studies would have 
a similar effect. Hut any one acquainted with Oxford or Cambridge 
must bo perfectly aware that community of college life is a far more 
powerful bond of union among university men than either com- 
munity of profession or community of study, and that so long 
as the former exists the latter will afford useful but still only 
subordinate principles of cohesion. 

The case then for giving candidates a university training, and a uni- 
versity training after, rather than before, competition, would seem very 
strong on general grounds drawn from Ihe principle of sound educa- 
tion and from the peculiarities of ail Indian civilian’s life. But it 
becomes much stronger when we reflect on the alternative which is 
presented to us if we reject this solution of the problem. This 
alternative would practically appear to be life in London lodgings. 
Now it is hard to believe that any one acquainted both with London 
and with the universities, would seriously assert that lodgings in 
the one are to be compared to college life in the other, as a place of 
residence for a young man of t wenty. Something like such a theory 
is indeed hinted at by Mr. Playfair, for he talks of the “practical 
immunity from danger ” in the fir>t, while he gloomily prognosti- 
cates that the probationers will bo “sadly tempted by tho sharks of 
money-lenders who infest our higher universities,” in the second. 
It is to be observed, however, on this, that the only evidence for the 
“practical immunity ” is Ihe fact* that no candidate has as yet sunk 
so low as to he rejected on the score of character by the Commis- 
sioners, while, on the other hand, that is surely a curiously con- 
structed virtue which, while it could resist tho manifold temptations 
of a London life, falls a prey to the “ sharks of money-lenders at 
our higher universities” ! 

One consequence of lowering tho age oi competition may be, that 
some alteration will have to bo made in the subjects of examination. 
If this is so, I trust that the first change effected will be the substitu- 
tion of political economy for moral science. The first of these is one 
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of the best subjects for examination, the latter is, of all subjects in 
which examinations are held, perhaps the very worst. And the 
reasons for this arc not far to seek. The main requirements of a 
good subject for examination are — that the effort of memory ii? 
mastering the subject should be small when compared with the effort 
of intelligence; hccomI* that it should bo easy to distinguish an 
answer which shows merely a skilful use of the memory, .from ono 
which shows an intelligent grasp of the subject; and third, that 
there should be substantial agreement respecting the body of 
doctrine in which the examination is held. In all these respects 
political economy is good, and in all of them moral science is bad. 
Its failure, indeed, in the last alone is so great as to make 
it a bad subject for examination, since the difference between 
various systems of philosophy, still living, still supported by great 
names, and professed by numerous disciples, is as great aK that, 
between astronomy and astrology. Indeed, it is greater. For 
whereas astronomers and astrologers both agree that their respective 
sciences have to do with the stars, philosophers of different schools 
can hardly bo said to have, even to that extent, a common ground ; 
since the very existence of that which some of them assert to be the 
subject-matter of philosophy is denied by others. “Under tho head 
of moral sciences,” say the Civil Service Commissioners (Blue-book, 
p. 17), when defending this part of their present system, “it is no 
doubt true that some questions have to be treated which arc not yet, 
and perhaps never may be, thoroughly settled.” Since this assertion 
can bo made with truth of every considerable branch of knowledge, 
it is no doubt an insufficient objection to examinations being held in 
any particular ono. But the peculiarity of moral science is, not 
that some questions belonging to it arc unsettled, but that very few 
important questions arc settled in any positive sense. No doubt 
progress has been made in this branch of inquiry, but the progress 
has been (so to speak) chiefly negative. The labours of successive 
generations of thinkers have, after all, come to little more than this 
— that over certain paths of speculation wo are able to write, “No 
thoroughfare.” 

It is not, however, simply because philosophers differ, that philo- 
sophy is a bad examination subject, but because they differ so widely 
as to make intelligent sympathy between th. m difficult or impossible. 
To an absolute idealist, for example, current English philosophy 
appears to be a tissue of often-exposed fallacies. To a disciple of the 
latter school absolute idealism appears a strange dream, which 
cannot be verified even in those few cases where it can be under- 
stood. Nor is the matter much mended if we turn from metaphysics 
to ethics, whero the difference of theory is as great, and is rendered 
even more startling by the substantial agreement as to practical 
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results. The difficulties which such a state of things must throw in 
the way of successful examinations are obvious ; and as they would 
be entirely obviated if political economy were substituted for philo- 
sophy, the change is surely greatly to be desired. Sir Henry Maine, 
indeed (Blue-book, p. 107), thinks political economy a misleading 
subject for Indian civilians to study, because the assumptions on 
which it rests are by no means absolutely true of India. Nor are they 
absolutely true (it might be added) of any other country. Political 
economy, like every deductive science, artificially simplifies the 
phenomena with which it deals. It simplifies them more violently 
than other deductive sciences, and it simplifies them more violently 
when it treats of India than when it treats of England. But the 
person who is ignorant of this, must know either very little of India 
or very little of political economy — two sources of possible error 
which it would surely be very easy to avoid in the case of civil ser- 
vants. It must also be recollected that there are many economic laws 
which are as (rue in India as in England. The value of the precious 
metals, the theory of foreign exchanges, the principles of population, 
the theory of prices, are not greatly affected by peculiarities of land 
tenure or the prevalence of caste — and these form no inconsiderable 
portion of economic science strictly so called. 

So far the discussion respecting limits of ago has turned simply 
on what seem to be the merits of the ease, without any special 
reference to the authorities which might be quoted either on one 
•side or on the other. But undoubtedly, if Indian opinion tended 
very decidedly in one direction, it would afford a strong argu- 
ment for adopting the course so indicated, which nothing but the 
clearest reasons on the other side would justify the Indian Govern- 
ment in disregarding. Now it appears from Mr. Playfair’s article 
that, in his opinion, there is such a consensus of Indian opinion, 
that it has been deliberately disregarded and then misrepresented 
by the Secretary of State, and that the Secretary of State was 
influenced in his decision in this matter by his official connection 
with the University of Oxford. The second of these charges will 
be considered presently. The first of them is made in a curious 
passage which I will quote at length : — 

“Lord Salisbury admits that Iho opinion in I inlia is divided on tho subject ; 
his words are : ‘ Thirty-three are in favour of raising the ago ; twenty-seven 
in favour of lowering it.!’ But this statement gives a very iuaccurato'viow of 
tho case, for not only does it omit allusion to tho large number who preforred 
tho existing age of twenty-one, and reported against any alterations, but it docs 
not include tho opinion of all tho hundred and ton reporters in tho Blue-book. 
They may bo classed as follows : — 

“ 41 reporters were in favour of twenty- one as tho maximum age. 

“ 41 reporters thought tho maximum should be twenty-two or upwards. 

“13 reporters were in favour of twenty as tho maximum ago. 

“15 reporters were in favour of nineteen as tho maximum ago. t 
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“ All this, no doubt, coincides with Lord Salisbury’s statement, that the opinion 
of India is divided, but, as 1 have shown, it is divided into two very unequal 
parts — that is, ninety-five reporters are against reducing the ago to nineteen, 
and only fifteen oro in its favour. Xow, with this overwhelming evidence 
ugainst the course, so far as Indian opinion wont, what cvidenco in England 
had Lord Salisbury to justify him in making such an important reduction in 

ageh” Lr- 11(>.] 

In this passage Mr. Playfair first attacks Lord Salisbury’s method 
of dealing with statistics, and then gives us his own : and his accu- 
sation against the Secretary of State is to this effect., that Lord 
Salisbury gives an inaccurate view of the case because he omits any 
allusion to the opinions that were opposed to any alteration of age. 
But had Mr. Playfair considered the course of Lord Salisbury’s 
argument,- ho would have seen that the omission was perfectly 
legitimate. Lord Salisbury had already dealt with the plan by 
which the maximum age was to remain unaltered; he had already 
given reasons, in his opinion conclusive reasons, why that plan would 
not ho consistent with any scheme for promoting the object about 
which there was “practical unanimity,” namely, a university 
training for the candidates. It was therefore perfectly competent 
for him to say — since we arc not to retain the present age — shall wo 
lower it, or shall wc raise it ? and to quote as one of the factors in 
forming a decision on the point the amount of authority on one side 
and on the other. But, says Mr. Playfair, “ninety-five reporters 
arc against reducing the age to nineteen, and only fifteen are in its 
favour. Now with this overwhelming evidence against the cause,” 
&c. ; and again (p. 125), the association of probationers at Oxford 
“might have been secured, as ninety -jive of the one hundred and ten 
Indian witnesses intimated , without, lowering the age to nineteen.” 
From these passages one would lie apt to conclude that there were 
two courses open to the Indian Government ; that fifteen gentlemen 
recommended one of them, and ninety-five recommended the other, 
and that therefore the overwhelming weight of authority was in 
favour of the second. It is unnecessary to say, for it is sufficiently 
evident from Mr. Playfair’s own figures, that this second course has 
no actual existence whatever. There is, as might naturally be 
expected where several plans may be adopted, and when many inde- 
pendent witnesses arc consulted who have no motive for compromise, 
a majority against every course, including the course of leaving 
things as they are. So that if we were to follow what appears to be 
Mr. Playfair’s method of inference in these matters, and were to 
attempt to regulate our conduct according to the opinion of the 
majority, we should find ourselves in the embarrassing position of 
being obliged to do something while at the same time we could do 
nothing in particular ! Is it suggested that we should raise the age 
to twenty-two P There is a large majority against such a plan. Is 
it proposed to lower it to twenty ? Again a largo adverse majority. 
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Is it proposed to leave it as it is? The majority are decidedly 
opposed to such a course. And so every possible scheme might be 
rejected in turn, and always with tho sanction of tho majority. 
What makes Mr. Playfair’s criticism the more absurd is that he 
himself docs actually commit the sin which he impiftes to Lord 
Salisbury. The one point on which Mr. Playfair says that wo may 
find practical unanimity is that 1 here should be university training 
after the competition; and yet much of his article is devoted to 
attacking this plan, by showing, first that it would not work (p. 121), 
and secondly, that if it did work it would be unfair to the Scotch 
universities. 

This brings us at last to the local grievance which lies apparently 
at the root of much of Mr. Playfair’s feeling against the new regula- 
tions. He fears that by placing the limit of age at nineteen, candi- 
dates for the competitive examination will be discouraged from 
going to tho Scotch universities, to the serious detriment of the 
latter. But a glance at the figures would seem to show that the 
injury done to them, supposing (which need not be anticipated) that 
tho worst happened, and that they lost all intending competitors, 
would he so trifling as to be hardly worth considering, if even the 
smallest benefit is to be derived by the selected candidates from the 
new system. It appears that the average number of candidates who 
were at any Scotch university before competition has been not more 
than eighteen, during the last three years of which we have official 
information : and of these on an average only about four were 
successful. Surely to say that four great universities can ho seriously 
affected by losing (supposing they do lose) eighteen students, of 
whom only about four are good enough to get Indian appointments, 
is somewhat extravagant. But this is not all. Not only does Mr. 
Playfair sec among tho collateral consequences of tho scheme a 
serious injury to the Scotch universities, but the whole thing appears 
to him to be a dark plot contrived between Lord .Salisbury and the 
University of Oxford, aided and abetted by Sir Henry Maine. On 
the one hand Lord Salisbury, in defiance of opinion in India, is to 
lower the maximum age of competition, which Mr. Playfair says is 
“ deeming Oxford wise and India foolish” (p. 117); while on the 
other hand that university is to 'provide professorships and reader- 
ships in order to give the requisite instruction to the selected candi- 
dates, a proceeding which 1 understand Mr. Playfair to describe as 
“ bidding high for £12,000 a year of public money” (p. 122). 
So that because a Secretary of State in council and an ancient univer- 
sity see their way to inducing something under forty additional 
young men to spend incomes of £150 a year at college, therefore 
India is to be neglected and Scotland left out in the cold ! 

It is needless to say that this idea is a pure chimera, and that if 
Oxford has been unduly favoured by the new regulation, it has not 
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been in order to distribute a few thousands a year more among 
Oxford tradesmen or a few hundreds a year more among Oxford 
tutors. But has it been unduly favoured ? Are these new regula- 
tions a violation of the principle of Lord Macaulay’s Commission 
that " all places of liberal education should be fairly dealt by ” ? 
Mr. Playfair thinks that they are, but he scarcely makes out his case. 
In the first placo if dealing fairly by all places of liberal education 
means so arranging the age of competition as to make it equally 
convenient to all of them, such fair dealing must bo unattainable. 
No ingenuity can fix a date which shall alike suit all the schools 
and all the universities of the United Kingdom. But, secondly, 
this “ fair dealing ” was, I apprehend, only intended as a moans to 
an end : the end, namely, of obtaining the widest field from which 
candidates might be selected. But there is no reason to suppose 
that this area of selection will be in any way limited by new 
system. Scotchmen will not be discouraged from competing, even 
if they have to come to the examination, as most Englishmen now 
come, not from college but from school ; indeed, since the new course 
of education may be shorter, and therefore cheaper than the old, it 
is possible that it may act in favour of the poorer country. And 
thirdly, “ fair dealing” does not mean dealing with different things 
as if they wero similar, it does not require us to ignore real 
distinctions, but only to cxcludo arbitrary ones. Now the dis- 
tinction that may be made by the new system between Oxford and 
Cambridge on the one hand and some other universities on the other 
is not arbitrary, but a necessary consequence of the aim of the 
Indian Government in framing that system. It is thought desirable, 
not by the Secrqtary of State alone, but by a large majority of 
Indian officials, that a certain training should be given to the proba- 
tioners. Oxford can give it. London University cannot. To treat 
Oxford and London alike in the matter w r ould be acting not so much 
fairly as foolishly. In making these remarks I am influenced by 
no blind admiration for Cambridge ; still less for Oxford. In 
some important respects they seem to rao to fall far more short of 
the Ideal University than do their poorer sisters north of the Tweed. 
But it so happens that the one thing the Indian Government desire 
for their future civilians is the one* thing that Oxford and Cambridge 
can give in tho highest perfection. In the advancement of learn- 
ing, in the work of adding new provinces to the domain of know- 
ledge, many universities are boforo them, very few I am afraid 
behind them. But for giving a training, moral and social, to young 
men on the threshold of life, for supplying those elements of educa- 
tion which the Indian civilian in his solitary and responsible career 
will most require but can least easily obtain, they stand unrivalled 
in the world. 

If. Arthur James Balfour. 
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I. 

irOLBuWJTS SYSTEM OF NATURE. 

No survey of the intellectual preparation of the French Revolution 
would be complete, which should leave out three remarkable books 
that seemed to speak the last word of the thought of tho eighteenth 
century. That word spoken, it only remained to translate the word 
into social action. With an account of these three works, I propose 
to quit a field of study that has perhaps taxed the patience of the 
readers of this Review for a longer period than it is satisfactory to 
look back upon. 

The System of Nature was published in 1770, eight years before 
tho death of Voltaire and of Rousseau, and it gathered up all the scat- 
tered explosives of the criticism of the century into one thundering 
engine of revolt and destruction. It professed to be the posthumous 
work of Mirabaud, who had been secretary to the Academy. This 
was one of the common literary frauds of tho time. Its real author 
was Ilolbach. It is too systematic and coherently compacted to 
bo the design of more than one man, and it is too systematic also for 
that one man to have been Diderot, as has been so often assumed. At 
the same time there are good reasons for believing that not only much 
of its thought, but some of the pages, were the direct work of 
Diderot. The latest editor of tho heedless philosopher has certainly 
dono right in placing among his miscellanea the declamatory apos- 
trophe which sums up tho teachings of this remorseless book. The 
rumour imputing the authorship to Diderot was so common, and 
Diderot himself was so disquieted by it, that he actually hastened 
away from Paris to his native Langrcs and to the Baths of Bour- 
bonne, in order to be ready to cross tho frontier at tho first hint of a 
warrant being out against him. 1 Diderot has recorded his admira- 
tion of his friend’s work. “I am disgusted,” he said; "with tho 
modern fashion ^f mixing up incredulity and superstition. What I 
like is a philosophy that is clear, definite, and frank, such as you havo 
in the System of Nature . The author is not an atheist in one page 
and a deist in another. His philosophy is all of one piece.” 2 

No book has ever produced a more widespread shock. Everybody 
insisted on reading it, and almost e verybody was terrified. It suddonly 
revealed to men, like the blaze of lightning to one faring through 

(2) (Euv. ii. 398. 


(1) (Euv. xvii. 329. 
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darkness, the formidable shapes, the unfamiliar sky, the sinister 
landscape, into which the wanderings of the last fifty years had 
brought them unsuspecting. They had had half a century of such 
sharp intellectual delight as had not been known throughout any 
great society in Europe since the death of Michel Angelo, and had 
perhaps north of the Alps never been known at all. And now it 
seemed to many of them, as they turned over the pages of Hol- 
back’s book, as if they stood face to face with the devil of the 
mediaeval legend, come to claim their souls. Satire of Job and 
David, banter about Joshua’s massacres and Solomon’s concubines, 
invective against blind pastors of blinder flocks, zeal to place Newton 
on the throne of Descartes and Locke upon the pedestal of Male- 
branche, wishes that the last Jansenist might be strangled in the 
bowels of the last Jesuit — all tin’s had given zest and savour to life. 
In the midst of their high feast, ITolbach pointed to the finder of 
their own divinity, Reason, writing on the wall the appalling judg- 
ments that there is no God ; that the universe is only matter in spon- 
taneous movement ; and, most grievous word of all, that what men 
call their souls die with tire death of the bodv, as music dies when 
the strings arc broken. 

Galiani, the witty Neapolitan, who had so many good friends in 
the philosophic circle, anticipated the well-known phrase of a writer 
of our own day. “ The author of the Sya 'tern of Nature f lie said, 
“ is the Abbe Tcrrai of metaphysics : he makes deductions, suspen- 
sions of payment, and causes the very bankruptcy of knowledge, of 
pleasure, and of the human mind, but you will tell me that after 
all there wove too many rotten securities ; that the account was too 
heavily overdrawn ; that there was too much worthless paper on the 
market. That is true too, and that is why the crisis has come.” 1 
Goethe, then a student at Sfcrasburg, has told us what horror and 
alarm the System of Nature brought into the circle there. “ but we 
could not conteitc,” lie says, “ how such a book could be dangerous. 
It came to us so gray, so Cimmerian, so corpse-likc, that we could 
hardly endure its presence ; wo shuddered before it as if it had been 
a spectre. It struck us as the very quintessence of musty age, 
savourless, repugnant.” “ 

If this was the light in which the book appeared to the young man 
who w'as soon to be the centre of German literature, the brilliant 
veteran who had for two generations been the centre of the literature 
of France was both shocked by the audacity of the now treatise, and 
alarmed at the peril in which it involved the whole Encyclopaedic 
brotherhood with the Patriarch at their head. Yoltaire had no 
sooner read the System of Nature than he at once snatched up his 

(1) Corresp. de Galiani , i. 142. 

(2) Wahrheit und Dichtmvj , Bk. xi. 
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ever ready pen and plunged into refutation . 1 At the satno time he 
took care that the right persons should hear what ho had done. He 
wrote to his old patron and friend Richelieu, that it would be a great 
kindness if he would let the King know that the abused Voltaire had 
written an answer to the book that all the world was talking about. 
I think, he says, that it is always a good thing to uphold the 
doctrine of the existence of a God who punishes and rewards: 
society has need of such an opinion. There is a curious disin- 
terestedness in tho notion of Lewis the Fifteenth and Richelieu, 
two of the wickedest men of their time, being anxious for tho 
demonstration of a Dime rengear. Voltaire at least had a very 
keen sense of the meaning of a court that rewarded and punished. 
Tho author of the System of Nature, he wrote to Grimm, ought 
to have felt that he was undoing his friends, and making them 
hateful in the eyes of the king and the court . 2 This came true 
in the case of the great philosopher-king himself. Frederick of 
Prussia was offended by a book which spared political superstitions 
as little as theological dogma, and treated kings as boldly as it 
treated priests. Though keenly occupied in watching the war 
then waging between Russia and Turkey, and already revolving 
the partition of Poland, he found time to compose a defence of 
theism. Tis a good sign, Voltaire said to him, when a king and 
a plain man think alike: their interests are often so hostile, that 
when their ideas do agree, they must certainly ho right ,. 3 

The philosophic meaning of Ilolbach’s propositions was never really 
seized by Voltaire. He is, as has been justly said, the representa- 
tive of ordinary common-sense, which with its declamations and its 
appeals to the feelings is wholly without woight or significance as 
against a philosophic way of considering things, however humble the 
philosophy maj r be . 4 lie hardly took more pains to understand 
Holbach, than Johnson took to understand Berkeley. In truth it 
was a characteristic of Voltaire always to take f lic Social, rather than 
the philosophic view, of the great issues of the theistic controversy. 
One day when present at a discussion as to the existence of a deity, 
in which the negative was being defended with much vivacity, ho 
astonished the company by ordering the servants to leave the room, 
and then proceeding to lock the cfoor. “ Gentlemen,” he explained, 
■“ I do not wish my valc< to cut my throat to-morrow morning.” It 
was not the truth of the theistic belief in itself that Voltaire prized, 
but its supposed utility as an assistant to tho police. D’Alembert, 


(1) Sco tho article Die it in the Diet. Philos jphique, 

(2) Voltairo’s Corr., Nov. 1, 1770. 

(3) July 27, 1770. 

(4) Lange’s Oesch. d. MatcriaUsmus , i. 369 ; where tho author shows how entirely 
Voltaire failed to touch Ilolbach’s position as to the meaning of Order in the universe. 

VOL. XXII. N.S. T 
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on the other hand 9 viewed the dispute as a matter of disinterested 
speculation. “ As for the existence of a supreme intelligence,” he 
wrote to Frederick tho Great, “ I think that those who deny it, 
advance far more than they can prove, and scepticism is the only 
reasonable course.” lie goes on to say, however, that experience 
invincibly proves tho materiality of the soul, and a material deity — 
like that which Mr. Mill did not repudiate — of limited powers and 
dependent on fixed conditions. 1 

Let us now turn to the hook itself. And first, as to its author. 
The reader of the New Ilcloisa will remember that tho heroine, after 
her repentance and her marriage, has only one chagrin in the world ; 
that is the blank disbelief of her husband in the two great mysteries 
of a Supreme Being and another world. Wolmar, tho husband, has 
always been supposed to stand for Rousseau's version of llolbach, 
and llolbach would hardly have complained of tho portrait. The 
Wolmar of the novel is benevolent, active, patient, tranquil, friendly 
and trustful. The nicely combined conjunction of the play of cir- 
cumstance with the action of men pleases him, just as the fino 
symmetry of a statue or tho skilful contrivance of dramatic effects 
would please him. If he lias any dominant passion, it is a passion 
for observation ; lie delights in reading the hearts of men. 2 

All this seems to have been as true of the real llolbach as of the 
imaginary Wolmar. lie was one of the best-informed men of his 
time (1723 — 1789). ITe had an excellent library, a collection of 
pictures, and a valuable cabinet of natural history ; and his poorer 
friends were as freely welcome to the use of all of them as tho 
richest. His manners were cheerful, courteous, and easy ; he was 
a model of simplicity, and kindliness was written on every feature. 
His hospitality won him tho wdl-known nickname of the malt re 
d'hotcl of philosophy, and his house was jestingly called tho Cafe 
do rEuropc. On Sundays and Thursdays, without prejudice to 
other days, from* ten to a score of men of letters and eminent 
foreign visitors, including Hume, Wilkes, Shelburne, Garrick, 
Franklin, Priestley, used to gather round his good dishes and 
excellent wine. It was noted as a mark of the attractiveness of 
tho company that tho guests, who came at two in tho afternoon, 
constantly remained until as late«as seven and eight in the even- 
ing. To one of those guests, who afterwards became tho powerful 
enemy of the Encyclopaedic group, (ho gaiety, the irreverence, 
the hardihood of speculation and audacity of discourse, were all 
as gall and wormwood. Rousseau found their atheistic sallies 
offensive beyond endurance. 3 Their hard rationalism was odious to 

(1) (Euv . t. 296, 303, &c. 

(2) Nmvclle Iftloisc, IV. xii. 

(3) In a book about Goethe, published the other day, containing the substance of 
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the great emotional dreamer, aiid after ho had quarrelled with them 
all, he. transformed his own impressions of the dreariness of atheism 
into the passionate complaint of Julie. “ Concoive the torment of 
living in retirement with the man who shares our existence, and yet 
cannot share the hope that makes existence dear; of never being 
able with him either to bless the works of God, or to speak of the 
happy future that is promised us by the goodness of God ; of seeing him , 
while doing good on every side, still insensible to everything that 
makes the delight of doing good ; of watching him, by the most bizarre 
of contradictions, think with the impious, and yet live like a Christian. 
Think of Julie walking with her husband ; the one admiring in the 
rich and splendid robe that the earth displays, the handiwork and 
the bounteous gifts of the author of the universe; the other seeing 
in it all nothing but a fortuitous combination, the product of blind 
force ! Alas ! slie cries, the great spectacle of nature, for us so 
glorious, so animated, is dead in the eves of the unhappy Wolmar, 
and in that great harmony of being where all speaks of God in 
accents so mild and so persuasive, he only perceives eternal silence.” 1 

Yet it is fair to the author of this most eloquent Ignoratio Elenchi 
to notice that lie honestly fulfilled the object with which ho pro- 
fessed to set out — namely, to show both the religious and philoso- 
phical parties that their adversaries were capable of leading upright, 
useful, and magnanimous lives. Whether ho would have painted 
the imaginary Wolmar so favourably, if ho could have forcscon what 
kind of book the real llolbaeh had in his desk, is perhaps doubtful. 
Tor llolbach’s opinions looked more formidable and sombro in the 
cold deliberateness of print, than they had sounded amid the inter- 
ruptions of lively discourse. 

It is needless to say, to begin with, that the writer has the most 
marked of the philosophic defects of the school of tho century. 
Perhaps we might put it more broadly, and call the disregard of 
historic opinion the natural defect of all materialistic speculation 
from Epicurus downwards . 2 Liko all others of his school, Ilolback 
has no perception nor sense of the necessity of an explanation how 
tho mental world came to be what it is, nor how men came to think 
and believe what they do think and believe. He gives them what 
he deems unanswerable reasons for changing their convictions, but 
he never dreams *of asking himself in what elements of human 
character the older convictions had their root, and from what fitness- 
for tho conduct of life they drew tho current of their sap. Yet 

lectures delivered before tho University ol Berlin, Dr. Grimm speaks of Rousseau ns an . 
41 atheist,”— Rousseau of all poople in tbo world ! Dr. Grimm might as well call Moses 
and Isaiah atheists. 

0) Nouv. mu V. v. 

T 2 


(2) See Lange, i. 85. 
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unless this aspect of things had been well considered, his unanswer- 
able reasons were sure to fall wide of the mark. Opinions, as mon 
began to remember after social movement had thrown the logical 
century into discredit, have a history as well as a logic. They arc 
bound up w T ith a hundred transmitted prepossessions, and they have 
become identified with a hundred social customs that are the most 
dearly cherished parts of men's lives. Nature had as much to do 
with the darkness of yesterday as with the light of to-day ; she is as 
much the accomplice of superstition as she is the oracle of reason. 
It was because they forgot all this, that 1 iolbach's school now seem 
so shallow and superficial. The whole past was one long working of 
the mystery of iniquity. The sum of the woes of the human race 
was not diminished — on the contrary, it was increased by its religions, 
by its governments, by its opinions, in a word, by all the institutions 
that it was led to adopt on the pica of ameliorating its lot. ’ 1 On 
/ni fit ar/op/tr! Tint who were the on, and how did they work? 
With what instruments and what fulcrum? Never was the con- 
venience of this famous abstract substantive more fatally abused. 
And if religion, government, and opinion had all aggravated the 
miseries of tho human race, what had lessened them? For the 
Encyclopaedic school never attempted, as Rousseau did, to deny that 
the world had, as a matter of fact, advanced towards happiness. It 
was because the Ilolbachians looked oil mankind as slaves held in an 
unaccountable bondage, which they must necessarily be eager to 
throw off, that their movement, after doing at the Revolution a 
certain amount of good in a had way, led at last to a mischievous 
reaction in favour of Catholicism 

Far more immediately significant than the philosophy of the 
System of Nature were the violence, directness, and pertinacity of its 
assault upon political government. Voltaire, as has so often been 
noticed, had always abstained from meddling with either the theory 
or the practical abuses of the national administration. All his shafts 
had been levelled at ecclesiastical superstition. Rousseau, indeed, 
had begun the most famous of his political speculations by crying 
that man who was bom free is now everywhere in chains. But 
Rousseau was vague, abstract, and sentimental. In tho System of 
Nature we have a clear presage of the trenchant and imperious 
jmvective which, twenty years after its publication, rang in all men's 
cars from tho gardens of the Palais Royal and the benches of the 
Jacobins' Hall. The writer has plainly made up his mind thAt the 
time has at last come for dropping all the discreet machinery of 
apologuo and parable, and giving to his words the edge of a 
sharpened sword. The vague disguises of political speculation, and 
the mannered reservations of a Utopia or ‘New Atlantis, are exchanged 

• (1) Si/st. de la Nat. pt. I. c. xvi. 
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for a passionate, biting, and loudly practical indictment. All over 
the world men are under the yoke of masters who neglect the 
instruction of the people, or only seek to cheat and deceive them. 
The sovereigns in every part of the globe are unjust, incapable, made 
effeminate by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved by licence and 
impunity, destitute of talent, manners, or virtue. Indifferent to their 
duties, which they usually know nothing about, they are scarcely 
concerned for a single moment of the day with the well-being of their 
people ; their whole attention is absorbed by useless wars, or by the 
desire to find at each instant new means of gratifying their insatiable 
rapacity. The state of society is a state of war between the 
sovereign and all the rest of its members. In every country alike 
the morality of the people is wholly neglected, and the one oaro of the 
government is to render them timorous and wretched. The common 
man desires no more than bread ; he wins it by the sweat of his 
brow; joyfully would he eat it, it the injustice of the government 
did not make it bitter in his mouth. Uy the insanity of govern- 
ments, those who are swimming in plenty, without being any the 
happier for it, yet snatch from the tiller of the soil the very fruits 
that his arms have extracted. Injustice, by reducing indigence 
to despair, drives it to seek in crime resources against the woes of 
life. An iniquitous government breeds despair in men’s souls ; its 
vexations depopulate the land, the fields remain untilled, famine, 
contagion,* and pestilence stalk over the earth. Then, embittered 
by misery, men’s minds begin to ferment and effervesce, and what 
inevitably follows is the overthrow of a realm . 1 

If France had been prosperous, all this would have passed for the 
empty declamation of an excited man of letters. As it was, such 
declamation only described, in language as accurate as it was violent 
and stinging, the real position of the country. In the urgency of a 
present material distress, men were not ovcr-careful that the basis of 
the indictment should be laid in the principles oi u "sound historical 
philosophy of society. We can hardly wonder at it. What is 
interesting, and what w r e do not notice earlier in the century, is that 
in the System of Nature the revolt against the impotence of society, 
and the revolt against the omnipotence of God, made a firm coalition. 
That coalition came to a bloody end for the time, four and twenty 
years after Ilolbach’s book proclaimed it, when the Committee 
Public Safety dispatched Hebert and better inen than Hebert to the 
guillotine for being atheists, — atheism, as Robespierre said, being 
aristocratic. 

Holbach’s work may be said to spring from tho doctrino that 
the social deliverance of man depends on his intellectual delivorance, 
and that the key to his intellectual deliverance is only to be found in 

(1) I. xiv. xvi. etc. etc, % 
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the substitution of Naturalism for Theism. What he means by 
Naturalism we shall proceed shortly to explain. The style, we may 
remark, notwithstanding the energy and coherence of the thought, is 
often diffuse and declamatory. Some one said of the System of Nature 
that it contained at least four times too many words. Yet Voltaire, 
while professing extreme dislike of its doctrine, admitted that tho 
writer had somehow caught the ear of the learned, of the ignorant, 
and of women. “ He is often clear,” said Voltaire, “and sometimes 
eloquent, yet he may justly be reproached with declamation, with 
repeating himself, and with contradicting himself, like all tho rest of 
them.” 1 Galium made ail over-subtle criticism on it, when he 
complained of the want of coolness and self-possession in the style, 
and then said that it looked as if the writer were pressed less to 
persuade o< her people than to persuade himself. Tins was a crude 
impression. Nobody can have any doubt of tho writer’s profound 
sincerity, or of his earnest desire to make proselytes. He knows his 
own mind, and hammers his doctrines out with a hard and iterative 
stroke that hits its mark. Yet his literary tone, in spite of its 
declamatory pitch, not seldom sinks into a drone, ndbach’s con- 
temporaries were in too fierce contact with tho tusks and hooked 
claws of the Church, to have any mind for the rhythm of a 
champion’s sentences or the turn of his periods. But now that the 
efforts of the heterodox have taught *tho Churches to be better 
Christians than they wore a hundred years ago, we can afford to 
admit that llolbacli is hardly more captivating in style, and not 
always more edifying in temper, than some of the Christian Fathers 
themselves. 

What then is the system of Nr ; urc, and what is that Naturalism 
■which is to replace the current faith in tho deities outside of 
observable nature? The writer makes no pretence of feeling a 
tentative way towards an answer. From the very outset his spirit 
is that of dogmatic confidence. He is less a seeker than an 
expounder ; less a philosopher than a preacher ; and he boldly 
dismisses proof in favour of exhortation. 

“ Let man ccasc to search outside the world in which ho dwells, 
for beings who may procure him a happiness that nature refuses to 
grant ; let him study that nature, let him learn her laws, and con- 
^mplate the energy and unchanging fixity w ith which she acts ; let 
him apply his discoveries to his own felicity, and submit in silence 
to laws from which nothing can withdraw him; let him consent 
to ignore the causes, surrounded as they are for him by an im-y 
penetrable veil ; let him undergo without a murmur the decrees of 
universal force.” 

Science derived from experience is the source of all wise action . It is 

‘ ’ (1) Diet, T/n'Ls . v. Dieu, § iv. 
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physical science (la physique) and experience that man ought to 
consult in religion, morals, legislature, as well as in knowledge and 
the arts. It is by our senses that we are bound to universal nature ; 
it is by our senses that we discover her secrets. The moment we 
first experience them, wo full into a void where our imagination 
leads us endlessly astray. 

Movement is what establishes relations between onr organs and external 
objects . Every object has laws of movoinenf that are peculiar to 
itself. Everything in tko universe is in movement; no part of 
nature is really at rest. 1 

Whence docs nature receive this movement ? From herself, since she 
is the great whole, outside of which consequently nothing can exist. 
Motion is a fashion of being which flows necessarily from the essence 
of matter ; matter moves by its own energy ; its motion is duo to 
forces inherent in it ; the variety of its movements and of the phe- 
nomena resulting from them conies from variation of the properties, 
the qualities, the combinations, originally found in the different 
primitive matters of which nature is the assemblage. 

Whence came matter ? Matter has existed from all eternity, and as 
motion is ono of the inherent and constitutive qualities of matter, 
motion also has existed from eternity. 

The abstract idea of matter mud be decomposed . Instead of regarding 
matter as a unique existence, rude, passive, incapable of moving 
itself, of combining itself, of producing anything by itself, we ought 
to look upon it as a Kind of existence, of which tho various indi- 
vidual members comprising the kind, in spite of their having some 
common properties, such as extension, divisibility, figure, &c., still 
ought not to ho ranged in a single class, nor comprised in a single 
denomination. 

What is Mature's process ? Continual movement. From the 
stone which is formed in the bowels of the earth by the intimate 
combination, as they approach ono another, of analogous and similar 
molecules, up to the sun, that vast reservoir of heated particles that 
gives light to the firmament ; from the numb oyster up to man, — we 
observe an uninterrupted progression, a perpetual chain of combina- 
tion and movements, from which there result — beings tliat only differ 
among one another, by the variety of their elementary matters, and 
of the combination and proportion of these elements. From thj| 
variety springs an infinite diversity of ways of existing and acting. 
In generation, nutrition, preservation, wo can sec nothing but 
different sorts of matter differently combined, each of them endowed 
with its own movements, each of them regulated by fixed laws that 
oause them to undergo tho necessary changes. 

Let us notice here three of the author's definitions. (1.) Motion 
(1) Holbach confesses his obligation on this hoad to Toland’s Letters to Selena (1704). 
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is an effort by which a body changes or tends to change its plawe. 
(2.) Of the ultimate composition of Matter, Ilolbach says nothing 
definite, though he assumes molecular movement as its first law. 
He contents himself, properly enough perhaps in view of the 
destination of his treatise, with a definition “ relatively to us.” 
Relatively to us, then Matter in general is all that affects our senses 
in any fashion whatever ; and the qualities that we attribute to different 
kinds of matter arc founded on the different impressions that they 
produce in us. (JJ.) “When I say that Nature produces an effect, I 
do not mean to personify this Nature, which is an abstraction; I 
mean that the effect of which I am speaking is the necessary result of 
the properties of some one of those beings that compose the great 
whole under our eyes. Thus, when I say that nature intends man 
to work for his own happiness, I mean by this that it is of the 
cssenco of a being who feels, thinks, wills, and acts, to work for his 
own happiness. By Essence I mean that which constitutes a being 
what it is, the sum of its properties, or the qualities according to 
which it exists and acts ‘as it does.” 

Alt phenomena are necessary. No creature in tlie universe, in its 
circumstances and according to its given property, can act other- 
wise than as it does act. Eire necessarily burns whatever combus- 
tible matter comes witliiu the sphere of its action. Man necessarily 
desires what either is, or seems to be, conducive to liis comfort and 
well-being. There is no independent energy, no isolated cause, no 
detached activity, in a universe where all beings arc incessantly 
acting on another, and which is itself oiily one eternal round of 
movement, imparted and undergone, according to necessary laws. 
In a storm of dust raised by v whirlwind, in the most violent, 
tempest that agitates the ocean, not a single molecule of dust or of 
water finds its place by chance ; or is without an adequate cause for 
occupying tlio precise point where it is found. So, again,' in the 
torrible convulsions that sometimes overthrow empires, there is not. 
a single action, word, thought, volition, or passion in a single agent 
of such a revolution, whether ho be a destroyer or a victim, which is 
not necessary, which docs not act precisely as it must act, and which 
does not infallibly produce the effects that it is bound to produce 
confonnably to the place occupied hy the given agent in the moral 

r 

disorder are abstract terms , and can have no existence in a 
nature , where all is necessary and foliates constant laws. Order is 
nothing more than necessity viewed relatively to the succession of 
actions. Disorder in the case of any being is nothing more than its 
passage to a new order ; to a succession of movements and actions of 
a different sort from those of which the given being was previously 
susceptible. Hence there can never be either monsters or prodigies, 


yhirlwind. 
Order and 
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cither marvels or miracles, in nature. By the .samo reasoning, we 
have no right to divide the workings of nature into those of Intelli- 
gence and those of Chance. Where all is necessary, Chance can 
mean nothing save the limitation of man’s knowledge. 

The writer next lias a group of chapters (vi. — x.) on Man, his 
composition, relations, and destiny. The chief propositions are in 
rigorous accord with the general conceptions that have already been 
set forth. All that man does and all that pass' * in him are effects 
of the energy that is common to him with the other beings known 
to us. Hut, before a true and comprehensive idea* of the unity 
of nature was possible to him, he was so seized by the variety and 
complication of his organism and its movements, that it never came 
into his mind to realise that they existed in a chain of material neces- 
sity, binding hirn last to all other forces and modes of being. Men 
think that they remedy their ignorance of things by inventing 
words; so they explained the working of matter, in man’s ease, by 
associating with mailer a hypothetical substance, which is in truth 
much loss intelligible than matter itself. So they regarded them- 
selves as double ; a compound of matter and something else mira- 
culously united an itli it, to which they gave the name of mind, or 
xonf, and then they proudly looked oil themselves as beings apart 
from the rest of creation. In plain truth, Mind is only an occult 
force , invented to explain occult qualities and actions, and really 
explaining nothing. By Mind they mean no more than the un- 
known cause of phenomena that they cannot explain naturally, just 
as the Red Indians believed that it was Spirits who produced the 
terrible effects of gunpowder, and just as the ignorant of our own 
day believe in angels and demons. How can wc figure to ourselves a 
form of being, which, though not matter, still acts on matter, without 
having points of contact or analogy with it ; and on the other hand 
itself receives the impulsions of matter, through the, material organs 
that warn it of the presence of external objects ? How can wc con- 
ceive the union of body and soul, and how can this malcriul body 
enclose, bind, constrain, determine a fugitive form of being that 
escapes every sense? To resolve these difficulties by calling them 
mysteries, and to set them down as^the effects of the omnipotence of 
a Being still more inconceivable than the human Soul itself, is merely 
a confession of absolute ignorance. 

It is worth noticing that with the characteristic readiness of the 
French materialist school to turn metaphysical and psychological 
discussion to practical uses, Holbach discerned the immense new 
field which the materialist- account of mind opened to the physician. 
41 If people consulted experience instead of prejudice, medicine 
would furnish morality with the key of the human heart ; and in 
curing the body, it would be often assured of curing the migd too. 
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. . . The dogma of the spirituality of the soul has turned morality 
into a conjectural science, which does not in the least help us to 
understand the true way of acting on men’s motives. . . . Man 
will always be a mystery for those who insist on regarding him 
with the prejudiced eyes of theology, and on attributing his actions 
to a principle of which they can never have any clear ideas/’ 
— (Ch. ix.) It is certainly true as a historical fact that the rational 
r treatment of insane persons, and the rational view of certain kinds 
of crime, were due to men like Pincl, trained in the materialistic 
school of the* eighteenth century. And it was clearly impossible 
that the great and humane reforms in this field could havo taken 
place bofore the decisive decay of theology. Theology assumes ' 
perversity as the natural condition of the human heart, and could 
only regard insanity as ah intolerable exaggeration of this perversity ; 
and secondly, the absolute independence of mind and body which 
theology brought into such overwhelming relief, naturally excluded 
the notion that by dealing with the body you might be doing some- 
thing to heal tho mind. Perhaps we are now in some danger of 
overlooking tho potency of the converse illustration of what IIol- 
bach says : namely, tho efficacy of mental remedies or preventives 
in tho case of bodily disease. 

If you complain — to resume our exposition — that the mechanism 
is not sufficient to explain tho principle of the movements and 
faculties of the soul, the answer is, that it is in tho same case with 
all the bodies in nature. In them the simplest movements, the 
most ordinary phenomena, the commonest actions are inexplicable 
mysteries, whose first principles arc for ever sealed to us. How 
shall we flatter ourselves that v. o know the first principle of gravity, 
by virtue of which a stone falls ? What do wc know of the mecha- 
nism that produces the attraction of some substances and the repul- 
sion of others? But surely the incomprehensibility of natural 
effects is no reason for assigning to them a cause, that is still more 
incomprehensible than any of thoso within our cognisance. 

It is not given to man to know everything ; it is not given to 
him to know his own origin, nor to penetrate into the essence of 
things, nor to mount up to the £rst principle of things. What is 
given to him is to have reason, to have good faith, to concede 
frankly that he is ignorant of what he eannpt know, and not to 
supplement his incertitudes by words that arc unintelligible and 
suppositions that are absurd. 

Suns go out and planets perish ; new suns arc kindled, and new 
planets revolve in new paths ; and man — infinitely ‘small portion of 
a globe, that is itself only a small point in immensity — dreams that it 
is for him that the universe has been made, imagines that he must 
be the confidant of nature, and .proudly flatters himself that he must 
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be eternal ! O man, wilt thou never conceive that thou art but the 
insect of a day? All changes in the universe ; nature contains not 
a form* that is constant ; and yet thou wouldst claim that thy species 
can never disappear, and must be excepted from the great universal 
law of incessant change ! 

We may pause for a moment to notice how in their deliberate 
humiliation of the alleged pride of man, the orthodox theologian 
and the atheistic Ifolbach use precisely the same language. But the 
rebuke of the latter was sincere ; it was indispensable, in order to 
prepare men’s minds for the conception of tho universe as a whole. 
With the theologian the rebuke has now become little more than 
# a hollow shift, in order to insinuate the miracle of Grace. The 
preacher of Naturalism replaces a futile vanity in being the end 
and object of creation, by a fruitful reverence for the supremacy ot 
human reason and a right sense of the valuo of its discreet and 
disciplined use. The theologian restores this absurd and misleading 
egoism of tho race, by representing the Creator as above all else 
concerned to work miracles for the salvation of a creature whose 
understanding is at onco pitifully weak and odiously perverse, and 
whose heart is from the very beginning wicked, corrupt, and given over 
to reprobation. This difference is plainly enormous. The theologian 
discourages men ; they arc to wait for the miracle of conversion, inert 
or desperate. The naturalist arouses them ; he supplies them with the 
most powerful of motives for the energetic use of the most powerful 
of their endowments. 44 Men would always have 0 race/ 7 says Holbach, 
with excellent sense, 44 if they were well educated and "well governed.” 
And he exclaims on the strange morality of those who attribute all 
moral evil to Original Sin, and all the good we do to Grace. 
44 No wonder, 7 7 lie says, ’ 44 that a morality founded on hypotheses 
so ridiculous should j^rove to be of no efficacy. 77 1 

This brings us to Holbach’s treatment of Morals, The moment 
had come to France, which was reached at an earlier period in English 
speculation, when tho negative course of thought in metaphysics 
drove men to consider the basis of ethics. How were right and 
wrong to hold their own against the new mechanical conception of 
the Universe ? The same question^ is again urgent in men 7 s minds, 
because the Darwinian hypothesis and the mass of evidence for it 
have again given a tremendous shake to theological conceptions, and 
startled men into a sense of the precariousness of the official founda- 
tions of virtue and duty. 

Holbaqh begins by a most unflinching exposure of the incon- 
sistency with all that we know of nature, of the mysterious theory of 
Fi-ee Will. This remains pno of tho most effective parts of tho book, 
and perhaps the work has never been done with a firmer hand. The 

(1) Ch. xi. » 
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conclusion is expressed with a decisiveness that almost seems crude. 
There is declared to be no difference between a man who throws himself 
out of the window, and the man whom I throw out, except this, that 
tho impulse acting on the second comes from without, and that the 
impulse determining the fall of the first comes from within his 
own mechanism. You have only to get down to tho motive, and 
you will invariably 11 ml that the motive is beyond the actor’s own 
power or reach. The inexorable logic with which the author presses 
the Free-Wilier from one retreat to another, and from shift to shift, 
leaves his adversary at last exactly as naked and defenceless before 
Ilolbach’s vigorous and thoroughly realised Naturalism, as tho same 
adversary must always bo before Jonathan Edwards’ vigorous theism. * 
“ Tho system of man’s liberty,” llolbach says (II ii.), with some 
pungency, “ seems only to have been invented in order to put him 
in a position to offend his God, and to justify God in all the evil that 
he inflicted on man for having used the freedom which was so disas- 
trously conferred upon him.” % 

Jf man be not free, what right have avo to punish those who cannot 
help committing had actions, or to reward others who cannot help 
committing good actions ? llolbach gives to this, and the various 
other ways of describing fatalism as dangerous to society, the proper 
and perfectly adequate answer. He turns to the quality of the 
action, and connects with that the social attitude of praise and 
blame. Merit and demerit arc associated with conduct, according 
as it is thought to affect the common welfare advantageously or the 
reverse. My indignation and my approval arc as necessary as the 
acts that excite these sentiments. My feelings are neither more 
nor less spontaneous than the deciding motives of the actor. What- 
ever be the necessitating cause of our actions, I have a right to do 
my best by praise and blame, by reward and punishment, to 
strengthen or wpaken, to prolong or to divert, the motives that are 
the antecedents of the action ; exactly as I have a right to dam in a 
stream, or to divert its course, or otherwise deal with it to suit iny 
own convenience. Penal laws, for instance, are ways of offering to 
men strong motives to weigh in the scale against the temptation of 
an immediate personal gratificatipn. llolbach docs not make it quite 
distinct that tho object of penal legislation is in some cases to give 
the offender, as well as other people, a strong, reason for thinking 
twice before he repeats the offence ; but in other cases, where the 
punishment is capital, 1 he legislation does not aim at influencing the 
mind of the offender at all, but tlic minds of other people only. 
This is only a side illustration of a common weakness in most argu- 
ments on this subject. A thorough vindication of tho penal laws on 
the principles of a systematic fatalism can only bo successful, if we 
think Jess of the wrongdoer in any given case, than of affecting 
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general motives, and building up a right habit of avoiding or accept- 
ing certain classes of action. 

The writer then justly connects his scientific nccessarianism in 
philosophy with humanity in punishment. He protests ugainst 
excessive cruelty in the infliction of legal penalties, and especially 
against the use of torture, on two grounds ; first, that experience 
demonstrates the uselessness of these superfluous rigours ; and 
second, that the habit of witnessing atrocious punishments familiarises 
both criminals and others with the idea of cruelty. The acquiescence 
of Paris for a few months in the cruelties of the Terror was no doubt 
due, on Holbach's perfectly sound principle, to tho far worse 
cruelties with which the laws had daily made Paris familiar down to 
tho last years of the monarchy. And llolbach was justified in 
expecting a greater degree of charitable and considerate judgment 
from the establishment in men's minds of a Necessarian theory. We 
arc no longer vindictive against the individual doer ; we wax ener- 
getic against the defective training in the institutions which allowed 
wrong motives to weigh more heavily with him than right ones. 
Punishment, on the theory of necessity, ought always to go with 
prevention, and is valued just because it is a force in prevention, 
and not merely an element in retribution. 

ITolbach answers effectively enough the common objection that his 
fatalism would plunge men's souls into apathy. Tf all is necessary, 
why shall I not, let things go, and myself remain quiet? As if we 
eoukl stay our hands from action, if our feelings were trained to 
proper sensibility and sympathy. As if it were possible for a man of 
tender disposition not to interest himself keenly in all that concerns 
the lot of his follow- creatures, llow does our knowledge that death 
is necessary, prevent us from deploring tho loss of a beloved one ? 
How does my consciousness that it is the inevitable property of fire to 
burn, prevent me from using all my efforts to avert a conflagration ? 

Finally, when people urge that the doctrine of necessity degrades 
man by reducing him to a machine, and likening him to some growth 
of abject vegetation, they are merely using a kind of language that 
was invented by ignorance of what constitutes the true dignity of 
man. What is nature itself but one vast machine, in which our 
human species is no more than one’ weak spring ? The good man is 
a machine whose springs uro adapted so to fulfil their functions as to 
produce beneficent results for his fellows. How could such an 
instrument not be an object of respect and affection and gratitude ? 

In closing this part of Holbach's book, while not dissenting from 
his conclusions, we will only remark how little conscious ho seems of 
the degree to which he empties the notions of praise and blame of tho 
very essence of their old contents. It is not a modification, but the 
substitution of a new meaning under the old names. Praise in its 
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new sense of admiration for useful and pleasure-giving conduct or 
motive, is as, powerful a force and as adequate an incentive to good 
conduct and good motives, as praise in the old sense of admiration for 
a deliberate and voluntary exercise of a free-acting will. But tlio 
two senses are different : the old ethical association is transformed 
into something which usage anrl the requirements of social self- 
preservation must make equally potent, but which is not the same. 
If Holbuch and others who hold necessarian opinions were to perceive 
this more frankly, and to work it out fully, they would prevent a 
confusion that is very unfavourable to them in the minds of most of 
those whom they wish to persuade. It is easy to see that the work 
next to bo done in the region of morals is the readjustment of the 
ethical phraseology of the volitional stage to fit the ideas proper to 
tho stage in which man. lias become as definitely the object of science 
as any of tho other phenomena of the universe. 

The chapter (xiii.) on the Immortality of the Soul examines 
this memorable growth of human belief with great vigour and 
a most destructive penetration. As we have seen, the author 
repudiates the theory of a double energy in man, one material and 
tho other spiritual, just as lie afterwards repudiates the analogous 
hypothesis of a double energy in nature, one of two being due to a 
spiritual mover outside of the external phenomena of the universe. 
Consistently with this renunciation of a separato spiritual energy in 
man, Holbach will listen to no talk of a spiritual energy surviving 
the destruction of the mechanical framework. To say that the soul 
will feel, think, enjoy, suffer, after the death of the body, is to 
pretend that a clock broken into a thousand pieces can continue to 
strike or to mark the hours. And having emphatically proclaimed 
his own refusal to share the common belief, he proceeds with good 
success to carry the war into tho country of those who profess tho 
belief, and defend it as the safeguard of society. We need not go 
through his t positions. They arc substantially those which arc 
familiar to everybody who has read the Third Book of Lucretius’s 
poem, and remembers those magnificent passages which are not more 
admirable in their philosophy, than they arc noble and moving in 
their poetic expression : — 

“Nam vcluti pucri trepidant atqnc omnia caecis 
In tenobris metuimt, sic nos in luc timemus 
Interdum, nilo quae mint motuonda magiu quam 
Quao pueri in tenebris pnvitnnt finguntquo futura. 

• Huno igifcur f^rrorem animi tenobrasque ncccssost 

Non radii solis nequo lueida tola dioi 
Discutiant, sed naturae species ralioque.” 

And so forth down to the exquisite linos : — 

“ * Jam jam non domua accipiet to laeta, neque uxor 
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Optima nee dulcos occurrojit oscula nati 
Praeripere ct tacit a, pectus dulccdinc tangent. 

Non potcris factis florontibxis esse, tuisquo 
Pracsidium. Misoro misoro * aiunt * omnia adcinit 
ITna dies infesta tibi tot pyaemia vitao.’ 

Illud in his rebus non aildunt, ‘ nee tibi carum 
Jam dosidorium rorum super insidet una.’ 

Quod beno si vidrant amino dictisqno sequantur, 

T)issoluiint animi magno so angoro metuquo. 

4 Til quideni ut es loto sopitus, sic oris aovi 
Quod suporosfc cunctis privatu 9 doloribus a pis ; 

At nos horrifico cinefactum to propo busto 
Insatiabilitor doflevimus, aotornumquo 
Nulla dies nobis macrorcm o p( ctorn demet.’ 

Illud ab hoc igitur quaerondum ost, quid sit amari 
Tanto ojioro, ad somuum si res red it atquo ([uiotom, 

Pur qnisquam acterno possit tubescero lucfcu.” 

We may regret that Holbach, in dealing with these solemn and 
touching things, should have been so devoid of historic spirit 
as to buffet David, Mahomet, Chrysostom, and oilier holy person- 
ages as superstitious brigands. And wo may believe that ho has 
certainly been too sweeping in denying any deterrent efficacy what- 
ever to the fires of hell. But where Holbach found one porson in 
1770* hi would find a thousand in 1877, to agree with him that it is 
possible to think of commendations and inducements to virtue that 
shall be at least as efficacious as the fiction of eternal torment, with- 
out being as cruel, as wicked, as infamous to the gods, and as 
degrading to men. 

From his attack on Immortality, Ifolbach naturally turns with 
new energy, as <lo all who have passed beyond that belief, to the im- 
provement of the education, the laws, the institutions, which aro to 
strengthen and implant the true motives for turning men away 
from wrong and inspiring them to right. He draws a stern and 
prolonged indictment against the kings of the earth, unjust, 
incapable, enervated by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved by 
licence and impunity, destitute alike of talent and virtue. One 
passage in this chapter is the scripture of a terrible prophecy, the 
very handwriting on the wall which was to ho so accurately fulfilled 
almost in the life of the writer : — “The state of society is now a 
state of war of the Sovereign against all, and of each of its members 
against the other. Man is bad, not because lie was born bad, but 
because he is made so ; the great and the powerful crush with im- 
punity the needy and the unfortunate, ancl these in turn seek to 
repay all the ill that has been done to them. They openly or privily 
attack a native land that is a cruel step-mother to them, who gives 
all to some of her children, while others sho strips of all. Sorely 
they punish her for her partiality ; they show her that the motives 
borrowed from another life are powerless against the passions and 
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the bitter wrath engendered by a corrupt administration in the life 
here ; and that all the terror of the punishments of this world is 
impotent against necessity, against criminal habits, against a danger- 
ous organization that no education has ever been applied to correct/ * 
(Ch. xiv.) In another place : — “ A society enjoys all the happiness 
of which it is susceptible, so soon as tho greater number of its 
members are fed, clothed, housed ; arc able, in a word, without an 
excessive toil, to satisfy the wants that nature has made necessities 
to thorn. Their imagination is content, so soon as they have the 
assurance that no force can ravish from them the fruits of their 
industry, and that they labour for themselves. By a succession of 
human madness, whole nations arc forced to labour, to sweat, to 
water the earth with their tears, merely to keep up the luxury, the 
fancies, the corruption, of a handful of insensates, a few useless 
creatures. So have religious and political errors changed the 
universe into a valley of tears.” This is an incessant refrain that 
sounds with hoarse ground-tone under all the ethics and the meta- 
physics of the hook. There arc scores of pages in which the samo 
idea is worked out with a sombre vehemence, that makes us feel as if 
Robespierre were already haranguing in the National Assembly, 
Camille Desmoulins declaiming in the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
and Dan ton thundering at the Club of the Cordeliers. We already 
watch tho smoke of the flaming chateaux going up like a savoury and 
righteous sacrifice to tho heavens. 

Prom this point to Iho end of the first part of the hook, it is 
not so much philosophy, as the literature of a political revolu- 
tion. There is a curious parenthesis in vindication not only of 
a contempt for death, but even of suicide; the writer pointing 
out with some malice that ISai ison, Eleaznr, and other worthies 
caused their own death, and that Jesus Christ himself, if really 
the Son of God, dying of his own free grace, was a suicido, to 
say nothing . of the various ascetic penitents who have killed 
themselves by inches . 1 “ The fear of death, after all,” he says, 
summing up his case, “will only make cowards; the fear of its 
alleged consequences will only make fanatics or melancholy pietists, 
as useless to themselves as to others. Death is a resource that we 
do ill to take away from oppressed virtue, reduced as many a lime it 
is, by the injustice of men to desperation.” This was tho doctrine 
in which the revolutionary generation were brought up, and the 
readiness with which men in those days inflicted death on themselves 

(1) This is not original in Ilolbach. Diderot's article on Suicido in the Encyclopajdia 
(Owh\ xvii. 236) contains the usual arguments of the Church against suicide, with some 
casuistic illustrations, but it also contains an account of Dr. Dqnno’s vindication of 
suicide, called JJiu-thanatos (IGol), in which these remarks of Ilolbach occur verbatim. 
Hallnm found Donno’s book so dull and pedantic, that, ho dockiros no one would be 
induced to kill himself by reading such a book, unless he were threatened with anothor 
volume. • 
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and on others showed how profoundly it had entered their souls. 1 
We think, as we read, of Yergniaud and Condorcet carrying their 
doses of poison, of Barbaroux with his pistol and Valaz<5 with his 
knife, of Roland walking forth from Rouen among the trees on the 
Paris road, and there driving a cane-sword into his breast as calmly 
as if he had been throwing off a useless vesture. 

Ilolbach has been accused of reducing virtue to a far-sighted 
egoism, 2 and detached and nude propositions may bo quoted, that 
perhaps give a literal warrant for the charge. Nominally he bases 
morality on happiness, but his real base is the happiness of the 
greatest number. To borrow Mr. Sidgwick’s classification, Ilolbach 
is a Universalistic, and not an egoistic Hedonist. The spirit of what 
he says is, in fact, not individualist, but social. “ The good man is 
he to whom true ideas have shown his own interest, or his own 
happiness, to lie in such a way of acting that the others are forced 
to love and approve for tlicir own interest. ... It is man who is 
most necessary to the well-being of man. . . . Merit and virtue are 
founded on the nature of man, on his needs ... it is by virtue that 
we are able to earn the good-will, the confidence, the esteem, of all 
those with whom wc have relations ; in a word, no man can be happy 
alone. ... To be virtuous is to place one's interest in what accords 
with the interest of others ; it is to enjoy the benefits and the delights 
that one is the means of diffusing among them. . . . The sentiments 
of self-love become a hundred times more delicious, when we see 
them shared by all those with whom our destiny binds us. The 
habit of virtue excites wants within us that only virtue can satisfy ; 
thus it is that virtue is ever its own recompense, and pays itself with 
the blessings that it procures for others.'' — (Ch. xv.) 

Surely it is a childish or pedantic misinterpretation to represent 
this as egoism, whether armed or not with keen sight ; and still worse 
to talk of it as overthrowing the barriers that keep in the throng of 
selfish appetites. “ Every citizen should bo made 'to* feel that tb<* 
section of which he is a member is a Whole, that cannot subsist, 
and be happy without virtues ; experience should teach him at every 
moment that the well-being of the members can only result from 
that of the whole body." — (Ch. xv.) It is the absurdity of philo- 
sophic prejudice to say of such a dbetrino as this, that it is to invito 
every individual to make himself happy after his own will and 
fashion, and to pull clown the barriers of the selfish appetites. It is 

(1) Hume’s suppressed Essay on Suicide (see the edition hy Mr. Green and Mr. Grose, 
1875, vol. ii. 405) is a much more exhaustive argument than Holbach's, though the 
language of the two pieces is sometimes curiously alike. Rousseau in this, as in so 
many other moralities— marriage, for instance — was on the sido of the Church, only 
aUowiug suicide where a * man happened to be stricken by a painful and incurable 
disease. See the twal&ftou& lctters in the New Jlelma , pt. iii. Letters xxi.— ii. 

(2) Taine’a Ancicn Regime pi 287. 

YOL. XXII. N.S. 
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for us to look at Holbach’s ethical doctrine in its widest practical 
application, and if we place ourselves at a social point of view, we 
cannot but perceive that the principle laid down in the words that 
we have just quoted, was the indispensable weapon against the anti- 
social selfishness of the oppressive privileged class. These words 
represent the ethical side of every popular and democratic movement. 
You may class Holbach’s morality as the morality of sclf-interost, if 
you please ; but its true base lay in social sympathy. To proclaim 
happiness as thetest of virtue was to devclope the doctrine of naturalism; 
for happiness is the outcome of a conformity to the natural condition 
of things. On the other hand, to insist that virtue lies in promoting 
the happiness of the body social as a whole, was to preach the most 
sovereign of all truths in a state of things whore the body social as 
a whole was kept distracted and miserable by the selfishness of a 
scanty few of its members. The Church, nominally built upon the 
morality of the Golden Rule, was perverted into being the great 
organ of sinister self-interest. The Atheists, apparently formulating 
the morality of the Epicureans, were in effect the teachers of public 
spirit and beneficence. And, taught in such circumstances, public spirit 
could only mean revolution. We may doubt whether Holbach had 
thought out the very different questions that may be fused under 
the easy phrase of a basis for morals. What arc the sanctions of 
moral precepts? Why ought each to seek the happiness of all? 
What is tho mark of the difference between right and wrong? 
What is the foundation of Conscience, or that habit of mind which 
makes right as such seem preferable to wrong ? Clearly these are 
all entirely separate topics. Yet Holbach, it is obvious, had not 
divided them in his own mind, and he seems to think that one and 
the same answer will serve for what he mistook for one and the same 
question. He found it enough to say that every individual wishes 
to be happy, and that he cannot be happy unless he is on good terms 
with his noighboflrs ; this reciprocity of needs and services he called 
the basis of morals. For a rough and common-sense view of the 
matter, such as Holbach sought to impress on his readers, this 
perhaps will do very well ; but it is not the product of accurate and 
scientific thinking. 

It is not necessary, again, M point out how Holbach, while 
expounding the System of Nature, left out of sight the great 
natural process by which the moral acquisition* of one generation 
becomes the starting point of further acquisitions in the next. He 
forgot the stages. He talks of Man, as if all tho races and eras of 
man were alike, and also as if such individual deliberately worked out 
sums in happiness on his own account. It would not only have been 
more true, according to modern opinions, but more in accordance 
with Holbach’s own view of necessity, and of the irremovable chain 
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that binds a man’s conduct fast to a series of conditions that existed 
before he was bom, if he had recognised conscience, moral prefer- 
ences, interest in the public good, and all that he called the basis 
of morals, as coming to a man with the rest of the apparatus that 
the past imposes on the present, add not as due to any process of 
calculation. 

Holbach had not clearly thought out the growth, the changes, varieties, 
and transformations among moral ideals. He was, of course, far too 
much in the full current of the eighteenth century not to feel that 
exultation in life and its most exuberant manifestations, which the 
conventional moralists of the theological schools had set down and pro- 
scribed as worldliness and fleshliness. “ Action,” he says in this very 
chapter ; “ action is the true element of the hiiman mind ; no sooner 
does man cease to act, than ho falls into pain and weariness of spirit.” 
No doubt this is too absolutely stated, if we are to take some millions 
of orientals into our account of the human mind, but it has been 
true of the nations of the west. Yet the recognition of this law did 
not prevent the writer from occasionally falling into some of the old 
canting commonplaces about people being happiest who have fewest 
wants. As if, on the contrary, that action which Ke describes as the 
true element of man, were not directly connected with the incessant 
multiplication of wants. We may take this, however, as a casual 
lapse into the common form of moralists of ascetic ages. In sub- 
stance, the system of Nature is essentially a protest against ascetic 
and quietist ideals. 

The second half of the System of Nature treats of the Deity ; the 
proofs of his existence; his attributes: the manner in which he 
influences the happiness of men. What is remarkable is that here 
we have an onslaught, not merely on the Church with its overgrowth 
of abuses, nor on Christianity with its overgrowth of superstitions, 
but on that great conception which is enthroned on ttnseen heights 
far above any Church and any form of Christianity. It is theism, 
in its purest as in its impurest shape, that the writer condemns. No 
more elaborate, trenchant, and unflinching attack on the very 
fundamental propositions of theology, natural or revealed, is to be 
found in literature. Pure rationalism lias nothing to add to this 
destructive onslaught. The tone is not truly philosophic, because 
the writer habitually regards the . notion of a God as an abnormal 
and morbid excrescence, and not as a natural growth in human 
development. He takes no trouble, and it would have been an in- 
credible departure from tho mental fashion of the time if he had 
taken any trouble. to explain theology, or to penetrate behind its 
forms to those needs, aspirations, and qualities of human constitu- 
tion in which theology had its best justification* if *not its earliest 

v 2 4 
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source. He regards it as an enemy to bo mercilessly routed, not as 
a force with which lie has to make his account. Still as a piece 
of rough and remorseless polemic, the second part of the System of 
Nature remains full of remarkable energy and power. The 
most eager Nescient or Denier to bo found in the ranks of 
the assailants of theology in our own day, is timorous and 
moderate, compared with this direct and on-pressing swordsman. 
And tho attack, on its own purely rationalistic ground, is 
thoroughly comprehensive. It is not made on an outwork hero, or 
an outwork there ; it encircles the whole compass of tho defence* 
The conception of God is examined and resisted from every possible 
side, cosmological, ethical, metaphysical. To say that the argument 
is one-sided, is only to say that it is an attack. But the fact that 
tho writer omits the contributions made under the temporary shelter 
of theology to morality and civilisation, does not alter the fact that 
ho states with unsurpassed vigour all that can be said against the 
intellectual absurdities and moral obliquities that theology has 
nourished and approved, and only too firmly planted. 

Of the elaborate examination of the proofs of the existence of 
a God adduced by Descartes, Samuel Clarke, Malebranche, and 
Newton (Ch. iv. and v.) we need only say that its Avliole force might 
have been summed up in the single proposition that the author once 
for all repudiates any d priori basis for any beliefs whatever. It, 
would have been sufficient for philosophic purposes if he had con- 
tented himself with justifying and establishing that position. The 
fabric of orthodox denunciation would have fallen to the ground, on 
the destruction of its foundations. Holbach rejected the whole a 
priori system ; it was a matter of course therefore that he rejected 
each one of the twelve propositions which Clarke had invented by 
the a priori method. Holbach held that experience is the source and 
limit of knowledge, reasoning, and belief, and rejected as a fantastic 
impertinence of dreamy metaphysicians the assumption that our 
conceptions measure the necessities of objective existence. From that 
point of view, merely to state was to empty of all demonstrating 
quality such assertions as that something has existed from all 
eternity ; an independent and immutable Being has existed from all 
eternity ; this immutable and independent Being exists by himself, 
and is incomprehensible ; the Being existing necessarily is neces- 
sarily single and unique, and so forth. Even if we accept this d 
priori method, and accept the first assumption that something must 
have existed from all eternity, it was open to Ilolbach to say as 
Locke said on setting himself to examine Descartes’ proof of a God : 

“ I found that by it senseless matter might be the first eternal being 
and oause of all things, as well as an immaterial intelligent spirit.” 
But what we feel is that the whole controversy is being conducted 
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between two disputants on two different planes of thought, between two 
creatures dwelling in different elements. To apply to Clarke’s proposi- 
tions, or to the slightly different propositions of Malebranche, the tests 
of experience, to measure them by the principle of relativity, must bo 
fatal, in the minds of such persons as already accept experience as 
the only right test in sucli a matter. It is exactly as if the action of 
an Italian opera should be criticised in the light of the conditions of 
real life : the whole performance must in an instant figure as an 
absurdity. No partisan of tho lyric drama would consent to have it 
so judged, and the philosophic partisans of theology would perhaps 
have been wiser to keep clear of pretensions to prove their master 
thesis. They might have been content to keep it as an emotional 
creation, an imaginative hypothesis, a simplification of the chimeras 
of tho primitive consciousness of tho race. 

As it was, neither side could be convinced by tho other, for they 
had no common criterion. They had hardly even a common lan- 
guage. The only effect of Jlolbach’s blows was to persuade the 
bystanders who thronged round the lists in that eager time, that tho 
so-called proofs with which the high philosophic names were asso- 
ciated, were only proofs to thoso who accepted a way of thinking 
which it was the very characteristic of the age decisively to reject. 
The controversial force of this part of the attack simply lay in the 
piercing thoroughness with which the irreconcilable discrepancies 
between the seventeenth century notion of demonstration and that 
notion in the eighteenth were forced upon the reader’s attention. 

One other general remark may bo made. Whatever we may 
think of the success of the author’s assault on the theistic hypothesis 
of the universe, it is impossible to deny that he at least succeeds in 
repelling the various assaults levelled on what is vulgarly termed 
atheism. He rightly urges the unreasonableness of taxing those 
who have formed to themselves intelligible notions of the moving 
force of the universe, witli denying the existence of* such a power : 
the absurdity of charging the very men who found everything that 
comes to pass in the world on fixed and constant laws, with attributing 
everything to chance. If by Atheist, he says, you mean a man who 
would deny the existence of a force inherent in matter, and without 
which you cannot conceive nature, and if to this moving force you 
give the name of God, then an Atheist would be a madman. Holbach 
then describes tlie sense in which Atheists both exist and, as he 
thinks, may well justify their existence. Their qualities are as 
follows : — To be guided only by experience and tho testimony of their 
senses, and to perceive nothing in nature except matter essentially 
active and mobile, and capablo of producing all the beings we see ; 
to forego all search for a chimerical cause, and not to mistake for 
better knowledge of the moving force of the universe merely a separate 
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attribution, of it to a being placed outside of the great whole ; to 
confess in good faith that their mind can neither conceive nor recon- 
cile the negative attributes and theological abstractions with the 
human and moral qualities that are ascribed to the Divinity. 

The chapter (ix.) on the superiority of Naturalism over Theism as 
a basis for the moat wholesome kind of Morality, is still worth read- 
ing by men in search of weapons against the presumptuous com- 
monplaces of the pulpit. In this sphere llolbach is as earnest and 
severe as the most rigorous moralist that ever wrote. People who 
talk of the moral levity of the destructive literature of the eighteenth 
century, would be astonished if they could bring themselves to read 
the books about which they talk, by the elevation of the System of 
Nature. The writer points out the necessarily evil influence upon 
morals. of a Book popularly taken to be inspired, in which the 
Divinity is represented as now prescribing virtue, but now again 
prescribing crime and absurdity ; who is sometimes the friend and 
sometimes the enemy of the human race ; who is sometimes pictured 
as reasonable, just, and beneficent, and at other times as insensate, 
unjust, capricious, and despotic. Such divinities, and the priests of 
such divinities, are incapable of being the models, types, and arbiters 
of virtue and righteousness. No ; we must seek a base for morality 
in the necessity of things. Whatever the Cause that placed man in 
the abode in which he dwells, and endowed him with his faculties — 
whether we regard the human species as the work of Nature, or of 
some intelligent Being distinct from Nature — the existence of man, 
such as we see him to be, is a fact. Wo see in him a being who 
feels, thinks, has intelligence, has self-love, who strives to make life 
agreeable to himself, and who lives in society with beings like him- 
self ; beings whom by his conduct he may make his friends or his 
enemies. It is on these universal sentiments that you ought to base 
morality, which is nothing more nor less than the science of tho 
duties of man livihg in society. The moment you attempt to find a 
base for morals outside of human nature, you go wrong ; no other is 
solid and sure. The aid of the so-called sanctions of theology is not 
only needless, but mischievous. The alliance of the realities of duty 
with theological phantoms, exposes duty to the same ruin which day- 
light brings to the superstition that has been associated with duty. 
It places tho arbitrary demands of a varying something, named 
Piety, for the plain and natural requirements of Eight. As for say- 
ing that without God man cannot havo moral sentiments, or, in other 
words, cannot ^distinguish between vice and virtue, it is as if one 
said that, without the idea of God, man would not feel the necessity 
of eating and drinking. 

The writer then breaks out into a long and sustained contrast, from 
which we may make a short extract to illustrate the heat to whioh 
the battle had now come : — 
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“ Nature invites man to love himself, incessantly to augment the 
sum of his happiness ; Religion orders him to love only a formidable 
God who is worthy of hatred, to detest and despise himself, and to 
sacrifice to his terrible idol the sweetest and most lawful pleasures. 
Nature bids man consult his reason, and take it for his guide: 
Religion teaches him that this reason is corrupted, that it is a faithless, 
truthless guide, implanted by a treacherous God, to mislead his 
creatures. Nature tells man to seek light, to search for the truth : 
Religion enjoins upon him to examine nothing, to remain in igno- 
rance. Nature says to man, ‘ Cherish glory, labour to win esteem, 
be active, courageous, industrious : ’ Religion says to him, * Be 
humble, abject, pusillanimous, live in retreat, busy thyself in prayer, 
meditation, devout rites ; be useless to thyself, and do nothing for 
others.’ Nature proposes for a model men endowed with noble, 
energetic, beneficent souls, who have usefully served their fellow- 
citizens : Religion makes a show and a boast of the abject spirits, 
the pious enthusiasts, the frenetic penitents, the vile fanatios, who 
for their ridiculous opinions have troubled empires. . . . Nature 
tells children to honour, to love, to hearken to their parents, to be 
the stays and supports of their old age : Religion bids them prefer 
the oraclo of their God, and to trample father and mother under 
foot, when divine interests are concerned. Nature commands the 
perverse man to blush for his vices, for his shameless desires, his 
crimes : Religion says to the most corrupt, ‘ Fear to kindle the 
wrath of a God whom thou knowest not : but if against his laws 
thou hast committed crime, remember that he is easy to uppease 
and of great mercy : go to his temple, humble thyself at the feet of 
his ministers, expiate thy misdeeds by sacrifices, offerings, prayers ; 
these will wash away thy stain in the eyes of the Eternal.’ ” 

Of course, philosophical criticism would have much to say about 
this glowing mass of furious propositions ; for lh6 first voice of 
Nature hardly whispers into tho ear of the primitive man all these 
high and generous promptings. But if by Nature we here under- 
stand the Encyclopaedists, and by Religion the Catholic Church in 
France at that moment, then Holbach’s fiery antitheses are a tolerably 
fair account of the matter. And the political side of the indictment 
was hardly less just, though its hardihood appalled men like Yoltaire. 

“ Nature says to man, Thou art free, and no power on earth can 
lawfully strip thee of thy rights : Religion cries to him that he is a 
slave condemned by God to groan under the rods of Gj||*s representa- 
tives. Nature bids man to love the country that gavehim birth, to 
serve it with all loyalty, to bind his interests to hers, against every 
hand that might be raised upon her : Religion commands him to 
obey without a murmur the tyrants that oppress his country, to take 
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their part against her, to chain his fellow-citizens under their lawless 
caprices. Yet if the Sovereign be not devoted enough to his priests, 
Religion instantly changes her tone; she incites the subjects to 
rebellion, she makes resistance a duty, she cries aloud that we must 
obey God rather than men. ... If the nature of man wero consulted 
on Politics, which supernatural ideas have so shamefully depraved, it 
would contribute far more than all the religions in the world to make 
communities happy, powerful, and prosperous under reasonable 
authority. . . . This nature would teach princes that they are men 
and not gods ; that they are citizens charged by other citizens with 
watching over the safety of all. . . . Instead of attributing to the 
divine vengeance all the wars, the famines, the plagues that lay 
nations low, would it not have been more useful to show them that 
such calamities are due to the passions, the indolence, the tyranny of 
their princes, who sacrifice the nations to their hideous delirium? 
Natural evils demand natural remedies ; ought not experience there- 
fore long* ago to have undeceived mortals as to those supernatural 
remedies, those expiations, prayers, sacrifices, fastings, processions, 
that all the peoples of the earth have so vainly opposed'to the woes 
that overwhelmed them ? . . . Let us recognise the plain truth, then, 
that it is theso supernatural ideas that have obscured morality, cor- 
rupted politics, hindered the advance of the sciences, and extinguished 
happiness and peace even in the very heart of man.” 

Holbach was a vigorous propagandist. Two years after the appear- 
ance of his master- work, he drew up its chief propositions in a short 
and popular volume, called Good Seme ; or Natural Ideas opposed to 
Supernatural . His zeal led him to v'rite and circulato a vast number 
of other tractates and short volumes, the bare list of which would fill 
several of theso pages, all inciting their readers to an intellectual 
revolt against the reigning system in church and^state. lie lived 
to get a glinfpse of the very edge and sharp bend of the great 
cataract. lie died in the spring of 1789. If he had only lived five 
years longer, ho would have seen the great church of Notre Dame 
soa. ^^y consecrated by legislative decree to the worship of Reason, 
bishops publicly trampling on crozier and ring amid universal 
applause, and vast crowds exulting in processions whose hero was an 
ass crowned with a mitre. • 


Editor. 



A NOTE ON “ EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM.” 


In a foot-note to p. 858 of the Fortnightly Reviow for June, 1877, 
Dr. Bridges has mentioned my name, and has accused me of being 
“ superficial ” in what I wrote of Comte in the Contemporary Hevietf 
for March, 1876. Dr. Bridges says : — 

“ Comte has been vehemently accused, as for instance, recently by 
Mr. Pattison, *of narrow utilitarianism; and this though Comte’s 
latest writing was a mathematical treatise; though in the last 
volumo of his Posit ire Polity special provision is made f for the 
endowment, amongst many other things, of biological and philological 
research ; and though generally in Comte’s picture of the future, a 
high position, though doubtless not the highest, is reserved for men 
of distinguished speculative power, but feeble social sjfmpathies. 
Yet Mr. Pattison tells us i the hatred of the Comtist for all that can 
be called intellect equals that of the Spanish priest or the French 
Legitimist.’ But then, as Mr. Pattison explains afterwards, his 
knowledge of Comte has been gained by ( dipping here and there 
into his volumes.’ Gibbon would have sighed or smiled to find that 
the head of a college can sometimes bo superficial.” 

I pass over the slight confusion in the mind of the writer of this 
note, of what I said of Comte , with what I said of Comtists. It was 
upon the Comtists, not upon Comte, that the paper quoted by Dr. 
Bridges charged hatred of the free use of reason on philosophical 
topics. If any proof be wanted of what I believe to be a notorious 
fact, it may be found in the epithets applied by a distinguished 
Comtist to all those who have endeavoured to give a rational 
exposition of religion. Some of these epithets are reproduced in the 
article in question. They seem to mo, still, sufficient* to bear out the 
statement that the Comtist lias a hatred for all that can be called 
ihtellect. That statement is quite independent of my acquaintance 
with the writings of Comte, superficial as that acquaintance may be. 

When this portion of Dr. Bridges’ somewhat loose reasoning has 
been removed, there remains as proof of my superficiality, that I 
have spoken of Comte’s system as “ narrow utilitarianism.” 

This again is slightly inaccurate. At least I cannot find tho 
expression in anything I have written of Comte* Tike epithet 
“ narrow ” gives a shade of less respect to my language than it is 
intended to have when I have to speak of any eminent personage. 

But passing this, I certainly have said that Comte’s system of 
polity may be labelled " utilitarianism.” 
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Is this a “ superficial” view of Comte’s doctrine P I turn to Dr. 
Bridges’ own exposition of his creed to have my superficial view 
corrected by his profounder insight. 

In the opening paragraph of Dr. Bridges' article, “ Evolution and 
Positivism,” I find (Fortnightly Keview, p. 853) the following 
words : — 

“ It (i.e. Comte’s Synthesis) discarded all attempts to stand out- 
side the universe, to regard it as a whole, and to explain it. . . . 
That which made it a Synthesis was the recognition of man as the 
central object ; of the study of social and moral phenomena as the 
central science, to which the rest are subsidiary.” • 

The system here propounded by Dr. Bridges, the theory which 
assumes the universe to subsist for tho sake of man, is “ utilitarian- 
ism,” not narrow, but thorough. It is a very old doctrine, being 
traceable at least as far back as the Greek sophist's and Protagoras, 
whose iravTwv fxirpov uvOpusnos is celebrated. This theory has in all 
ages stood in opposition to true science, of which the aim and inspi- 
ration has ever been to regard tho universe as a whole, and to 
investigate the laws to which it is subject. Science, as such, is disin- 
terested ; it is the self-prompted effort of intelligence to ascertain the 
positive qualities and relations of the parts of which the universe is 
made up. When the elements of the whole are viewed, not in their 
relations to the whole, but solely in their capacity of becoming 
human goods, the ground of science is forsaken, and we are trans- 
ferred to the region of empirical and legislative Eudaomonism. 

»■ Dr. Bridges has, presumably, read all the works of Comte. I have 
only dipped into them. On this slight inspection I characterized 
Comte’s philosophical position as “utilitarian.” “Superficial” as 
my procedure has been, it seems it has issued in a correct result. 
For it is precisely in his having renounced science for utilitarianism 
that Dr. Bridges conceives Comte’s chief merit to consist. 

* * Mark Pattison. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The progress of the war in Europe during the month has been 
more than enough to satisfy the impatience that began to be ex- 
pressed in June. The crossing of the Danube having been once 
fairly established, the Russian troops continued to pour into Bulgaria, 
spreading right and left wedge-like to the Balkans, and this second 
line of defence having been unexpectedly overcome without a 
struggle, Roumelia has been invaded in force, Adrianople is threat- 
ened, and men begin to speculate within how many days may the 
soldiers of tho Czar appear on the shores of the Dardanelles. This 
rapid development of plans deliberately matured has created a 
profound impression in Christian Europe. Traces of something like 
jealousy may be discerned at Berlin at the success of a march which 
recalls the triumphs of the Rod Prince against Austria and against 
France. The Magyar population of Hungary were excited, and 
Vienna was disturbed, but the supremacy of counsels of sobriety was 
never seriously threatened, and it was almost immediately announced 
that the Imperial-Royal Government continued to place confidence in 
the professions of the Czar, and would take no measures to interfere with 
the progress of the work he had undertaken. The Russian armies 
might add victory to victory ; might take Rustchuk as they had 
taken Nicopolis ; might occupy Adrianople as they had occupied 
Tirnova, might even enter into Stamboul itself, and it would still be 
impossible to point to anything done in excess of the purposes of the 
Czar as declared at the beginning of the war, unless the Porte came 
to suo for peace and offered all the guarantees demanded at the 
Conference at Constantinople, and sued and offered in vain; The 
resolution was accordingly taken at Vienna that" the attitude of 
friendly watchfulness at first assumed must be maintained. A 
similar decision was formed in London, and perhaps with less 
hesitation. Here, as on the Continent, the indisputable demonstra- 
tion of the hollowness of tho Turkish resistance in.' Europe was 
recognised with troubled and divided feelings. The efforts of those 
who may bo described as Russophobists, if not as Turcophils, became 
more energetic thart ever. The nation was besought to make such a 
manifestation of the popular will as would rouse the Government 
from their supineness. The Government was adjured not to be un- 
faithful in the defence of the interests vital to the honour, if not to 
the existence, of England. Prayers and remonstrances were alike 
vain. Not a single meeting testified to an awakening of national 
anxiety. No petitions were addressed to Parliament. In the 
House of Commons, where the traditional jealousy of Russia linger- 
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ing in the- country is certainly not under-represented, no member 
rose to urge the ministry not to let slip the irrevocable moment. 
There was in fact everywhere a willingness to let the Turkish 
power in Europe perish, that could not have been expected. The 
national temper may have been falsely craven or foully sluggish, 
but it was impossible to mistake its determination. A fixed resolu- 
tion had been apparently taken that nothing should be done to 
interfere with the punishment of Turkey, and that the interposition 
of Great Britain should be reserved until the question of the re- 
settlement of the European provinces of Turkey became a subject of 
discussion. The Government acquiesced in this decision. A halting 
resolution to increase the garrison of Malta by some 3,000 men, the 
full increase not to be completed for a month, cannot indicate any 
present intention to intervene. It is possible that there was at one 
critical moment a division among the members of the Cabinet on 
the expediency of adopting more decisive action. The rumours 
that the ministry intended to ask the House of Commons for a credit 
of five millions, which had been rife towards the end of J une, had 
died away, but when it became known that the Russians had passed 
the Balkans without a struggle, new tales arose of definite action 
positively resolved upon. It was declared upon authority that some- 
thing like unanimity had at length been realised in the Cabinet, 
whero one timid adviser remained alone to recommend the prudence 
of waiting a little longer. It is not necessary to examine how 
much truth there may have been in these stories, since it has become 
evident that dilatory counsels have in fact prevailed. At such a 
time the delay of a resolution for a day means delay for ever. It 
begins to be seen the next morning that some six weeks must pass 
before troops could be sent from England and disembarked on tho 
Bosphorus, and beforo six weeks have gone by, the Russians may 
have won from the Porte a concession of all their demands. As Lord 
Derby told tlfe House of Lords on the 19th, the time for a neutral to 
intervene with effect is when belligerent Powers begin to feel weary 
and exhausted, and the English Government has evidently resolved 
to reserve their action for some unknown crisis of tho undisccrncd 
future. 

Last month we closed our review with the announcement that on 
the 22nd of J une a bridge had been swung over the Danube at 
Ibraila, and a considerable force had entered the Dobrudscha. We 
added that (< it was improbable that any serious attempt would be 
made to lead an army into Bulgaria by the route thus indicated, 
and the actual passage might still be looked for at some point higher 
up the river.” This view was speedily confirmed. # At the very 
time the Dobrudscha was entered, the preparations were, near com- 
pletion for the passage of the Danube at some point near Giurgevo. 
Wo now know that it was at first intended to cross the river at 
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Sistova, and that this design was abandoned in favour of an attempt 
to make the passage near Nicopolis. The left bank was so inundated 
at Simnitza, opposite Sistova, that it was thought impracticable to 
make that the base of departure. Near Nicopolis the river is broader 
and shallower, and more favourable for a transit. In the end, how- 
evor, the Commander-in-Chief reverted to his first plan. The floods 
had abated, and the difficulties that had impeded its execution dis- 
appeared. It would seem also that the Turks had been led to think 
that the crossing would be attempted higher up than Sistova. Thoy 
had not been unwatchful of the operations of the enemy, and had 
done something to interfere with their prosecution, but their 
natural indolence had been Confirmed by the consciousness that they 
were not in sufficient force to guard all the possible points of 
passage of the river. The Russians began by laying torpedoes to 
prevent the movement of the monitors stationed at Rustchuk and 
at Nicopolis, and it is worthy of commemoration that the painter 
Vereschagin was a volunteer on board one of the small boats engaged 
in this service, and in that capacity was dangerously wounded. At 
a critical moment on the 28rd of June a Turkish monitor at Nicopolis 
attempted to descend the river, but a couple of steam-sloops at 
Flemunda sallied out to oppose its descent, and tho audacity of their 
opposition, supported by a battery on shore, caused the monitor to 
turn and retreat. An attempt on the next day to ascend the river 
was also repelled. From the 24th or 25tli an incessant bombard- 
ment was maintained against Rustchuk and Nicopolis, and early oil 
the morning of the 27th the first pontoons left the shore at Simnitza 
and reached the opposite bank without being porceived. An alarm 
was at once raised at Sistova, but the first comers were quickly sup- 
ported, and, although five pontoons foundered in crossing, the 
passage was successfully established. The Turks defended their 
position from the earliest morning till two in the afternoon, but wore 
then compelled to withdraw partly in the direction *oJ? Tirnova, and 
partly towards Nicopolis. Tho Russian statement of their loss 
amounted to about 300 killed and 500 missing, and this return 
appears to be fairly accurate. English observers who have since 
visited Sistova describe it as a position of great natural strength, 
rising steeply from the Danube, and they express their astonishment 
and admiration at the gallantry of its captors. 

The passage once effected, a bridge was immediately established over * 
which tho invaders poured, and although the bridge has since suffered 
severely from storms, it does not appear to have been threatened by 
the Turks. The Russians spread right and left in Bulgaria. They 
may be said to have occupied Tirnova without a blow. Part of their 
forces were directed towards Nicopolis, part towards Rustchuk, and 
part trended southwards towards the Balkans. Nicopolis soon fell. 
On the 15th of July it was captured, and with it tho two monitors. 
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which remained off it at anchor, were taken. The Russians claim to 
have made 6,000 prisoners. The fall of this stronghold practically 
put the Russians in possession of the Danube from Widdin to 
Rustohuk; and though Widdin itself is a* place of considerable 
strength, its garrison is hot believed to be sufficient to occasion any 
anxiety, and the efforts of tho Russians in Bulgaria are at present 
directed to the cutting of the railway from Rustchuk towards 
Shumla, so as to isolate Rustchuk and effect its capture. Accord* 
ing to the latest intelligence Rustchuk is in fact surrounded by 
76,000 men. 

The advanced guard of the invading army have, in the mean- 
time, crossed the Balkans. It must*be remembered .that they 
have enjoyed tho immense advantage of being welcomed by the 
bulk of the inhabitants wherever they came. The Bulgarians 
knew the mountain passes, and their knowledge was freely given 
to what was hailed as their liberating army ; and thus it happened 
that a force, as stated on trustworthy English authority, of 8,000 
men entered Roumelia in a couple of days by passes believed at 
Constantinople to be sheep-tracks, or at best, tracks of which no 
use could be made. The force on the south of the Balkans rapidly 
augmented, and advanced as they augmented, while the presence of 
the enemy so near the line of railway communication with the capital 
excited the greatest agitation at Constantinople. The Russian scouts 
crossed the Balkans on tho 14th or 15th July, and it was imme- 
diately feared at Constantinople that tho beginning of tho end was at 
hand. Each day brought . its tale of a new station gained by tho 
advancing enemy, and of an increase in their numbers. Kazanlik 
was taken at once, and on the lCth it was announced that a detach- 
ment of Cossacks had reached Yeni Saghra, a station on the branch 
line from Adrianople towards Shumla. Tho fall of Kazanlik was 
followed by tho capture of the Shipka Pass — the principal road from 
Bulgaria into* Roumelia. Adrianople itself was known to be prac- 
tically undefended. In this emergency the Porte issued a bulletin 
that Raouf Pasha, the Minister of Marine, had collected all 
the forces south of the Balkans, and driven back the Russian 
columns ; but their true estimate of the gravity of tho situation watf T 
shown in the changes that were immediately effected in the adminis- 
tration, and in the commands of the army. Safvet Pasha resigned 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Aarifi Pasha was appointed in 
his stead. Abdul Kerim Pasha was dismissed from his post of 
Commander-in-Chief on the Danube, and Mehcmet Ali Pasha, 
by birth a Prussian of the Saxon Provinces, sent to the front, 
while Suleiman Pasha, having shown some energy in Monte- 
negro, was charged with the onerous duty of the command in 
Roumelia. These changes in military commands were inter- 
preted 'as an indication pf a resolution to oppose the invader 
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with the utmost vigour ; but the choice of Aarifi as Foreign Minister 
seems to have been thought by some to betoken a willingness to 
make peace. A few days will possibly show the true meaning 
of the changes made, if they have any consistent meaning ; and, 
though it is unfortunate that at this critical juncture rumours of an 
English intervention should be revived, their delusive character has 
become immediately apparent, and it is not possible that the action 
ef the Porto will be influenced by them. At this moment the Russians 
on the south of the Balkans are resting in a strong position at the 
foot of the Shipka Pass, while the Turks have a comparatively small 
force to oppose them, and Adrianople may be soon taken ; nor can 
the suggestion that the irfvaders contemplate making a dash to 
Gallipoli be dismissed as pointing to an impossible contingency. 
North of the Balkans the Russians have surrounded Rustchuk, 
while the force in tho quadrilateral, under Mehemet Ali, is thought 
not to exceed 60,000 men, and the new commander could not bring 
into the field an army that could in any way cope with the enemy. 
The fear, which appeared at one time real, that the battalions 
crossing the Balkans might be cut off from their base, must now be 
held to have passed away. 

A review of the military situation in Europe cannot be complete 
without a notice of the position in the Dobrudscha. From the 
day tho Russian troops crossed at Matchin, they steadily advanced, 
the Turks retreating before them without a blow, until it 
was announced on the 18th and 19th July that Tchomavoda and 
Kustendje were both in Russian occupation, and the invader was in 
possession of all the railway line connecting these two stations. The 
Dobrudscha was thus completely cleared of Turkish forces, and the 
isolation of Silistria has apparently become the noxt object of the 
campaign. It must bo added that the Porte has loudly accused the 
advancing enemy of gross cruelty towards non-combatants as well as 
combatants, to women and children as well as to men/ Some English 
correspondents with the Turkish army at Shumla, and elsewhere in 
the quadrilateral, have corroborated the accusations by evidence col- 
lected from fugitives, but it is as yet impossible to determine what 
weight should be given to these charges. Correspondents with the 
Russians describe the conduct of the army as exceptionally good, and 
declare that the chief miseries sufforod by fugitives are brought upon 
themselves by their panic flight from their homos. Cases of cruelty 
on the part of individual Cossacks may be easily believed to have 
occurred, and the difficulty of restraining a victorious soldiery from 
wreaking vengeance on Mussulmans who may be denounced to them 
by their Christian neighbours, can be understood by all whq have any 
acquaintance with military annals. 

While the Russian progress in Europe has been thus successful, 
tho situation in Asia, which appeared so full of promise at the end 
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of Juh>e, has been entirely transformed, and the greatness of the 
change is beyond doubt a warning to us not to be too sanguine of the 
maintenance of the advances made in Europe. In the middle of 
June the Russians had invested Kars, and, although its forts wore 
too strong to be carried by ' assault, it was hoped that the garrison 
. might be reduced by starvation, and by that destruction of its resources 
which might fairly be anticipated from incessant shelling and 
artillery fire. Whilst this stronghold was thus invested, a division 
advanced westwards, threatening Erzeroum, and defeated the Turks 
' near Delibaba on the 16th of June. From that time, however, the 
Russian fortunes waned. It would seem that the scheme of the 
Russian campaign was too extensive for«the forces at the disposition 
of the Commandcr-in-Chief, and it is perhaps to this cause that may 
be traced the rumoured disagreements between the Grand Duke 
Michael and General Loris Melikoff. Whatever, the explanation, the 
facts are beyond dispute. The Russians withdrew as steadily as they 
advanced, until in the middle of the month Kars was wholly relieved 
of the investing army, and a large portion of the troops of the 
invader had crossed the frontier. Ardahan has indeed throughout 
remained in Russian occupation, and the position docs not seem to 
have been seriously threatened. On the other hand, the garrison 
placed in Bayazid after its capture were in turn besieged, and were 
reduced to great straits when they were successfully relieved on the 
12th July by General TorgekasolF. The most disastrous 'check 
suffered by the Russians was at Zewin, about half-way between Kars 
and Erzeroum, on the 25th of June. General Melikoff, in the pro- 
secution of his adventurous march towards Erzeroum, attacked 
superior Turkish forces under the command of an Austrian, General 
Kolmann, known in the Turkish service as Faizy Pasha. The battle 
lasted from 2 p.m. until night, and the losses sustained compelled the 
Russian general to draw back his forces to the east. The Turkish 
Commander-in-6hief, Muhktar Pasha, followed up this success by 
advancing with his main army towards Kars, and the raising of the 
siege, which has been already mentioned, was the immediate result. 
Reinforcements have since been ordered, and are probably now on 
their way, if some of them have not arrived at Alexandropol. At 
this moment (the 25th) the Russians are apparently disposed to 
resume the offensive, and to advance again into Armenia ; but the 
signal success of the European movements has made the campaign in 
* Asia Minor comparatively unimportant. The progress of the war 
during the last month has been in singular contradiction to what 
was understood to be the official opinion at Berlin. It was thought 
that tiie conquest of Armenia would be easy, but the passage of the 
Danube and the Balkans difficult. It was, perhaps, in consequence 
of these opinions that the plans of the campaign in Europe were most 
carefully made, and the preparations for carrying them out were 
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ample and exact, while less attention- was paid to the organization of 
the war in Armenia. • 

The agitation produced by the war in the countries bordering on 
Turkoy has not yet culminated in any positive action. We have 
already mentioned that the Austro-Hungarian Government has 
continued to maintain its attitude of neutral watchfulness, and the 
probability of its intervention in force necessarily diminishes, as 
each successive stage of Russian advance is seen to provoke no move- 
ment towards it. The Servians have also maintained their neutrality*. 
An election to fill some vacant places in the Skuptschina has resulted 
in the return of deputies pledged to support M. Ristics, and the 
chances of an active policy being adopted were thus strengthened, 
but nothing has been done. The Turks are naturally extremely 
distrustful of Servian neutrality, and continue to guard, as best they 
can, the borders of the principality. Montenegro has been practically 
relieved of the presence of the enemy. Suleiman Pasha has been 
ordered to take the command in Roumelia, and the greater part of 
his forces are transferred with him. Some overtures are said, on 
on doubtful authority, to have been made to Prince Nikita to nego- 
tiate a separate peace, and to have been refused. The coalition cabinet 
in Greece has not taken action, and the reports of risings in Crete 
require confirmation. 

The month has not been eventful in France, but everything tends 
to encourage the belief that the hopes of the Republicans will be 
realised at the general election. A wonderful unanimity of feeling 
has been exhibited by the Liberals, while divisions have appeared 
among the ranks of the Conservatives, The Liberals have also 
been most prudent and self-restrained in spite of many provocations 
to passion., The vote of the Senate of tho 22nd June, assenting to 
the Dissolution of the Chamber, was followed by the issue of a decree 
of dissolution on the 25th. Tho bureaux of the several sections of 
deputies of the Left hod already met, and resolved that tho 363 
deputies who voted want of confidence in tho ministry on tho 17th 
May, should offer themselves collectively for re-election ; and on the 
25th tho bureaux of the three sections of the Lpft in the Senate met, 
and agreed to a declaration which deserves to be quoted : — 

“ That the re-election of the 303 who voted the order of the day of 
the 19th of June,' against the Ministry presided over by M. de 
Broglie, is a civil duty, and is incumbent on the country ; that that 
election will be the most solemn affirmation France can give of her 
resolution to maintain and consolidate the public institutions alone 
capable of insuring order at home and peace abroad. Appealing to 
tho patriotism of all, they reckon upon no Republicans offering them- 
selves as candidates in opposition to the 363 deputies who voted the 
order of the day of want of confidence.” 9 

VPL. XXII. n.s. x 
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This appeal has been observed in tho letter and the spirit. No 
Liberal has appeared to dispute the claim of the least important of 
the three hundred and sixty-three to re-election, and no whisper of 
comparison of the rcspcctrjjpierits of the several sections of tho Left 
has been heard. The spectacle of combined resolution thus presented 
is imposing, and cannot fail to have its effect on* the French nation 
when the time of the elections arrives. On the other sido nothing 
has been steadfast except tho resolution of the Ministry to use all 
possible means of securing the success of their partisans. The 
Marshal himself has not refrained from ill-omened words, though they 
may have been used without any sinister meaning. A review at 
Longchamps, on the 1st July, was followed by an Order of the Day 
on the 2nd, in which tho President, addressing the soldiers, said. 
Yes, you comprehend your duties ; you feel that the country has 
intrusted to you the custody of its dearest interests. On every occa- 
sion I count on you to defend them. You will help mo, I am certain, 
to maintain respect for authority and law in the discharge of tho 
mission confided to me, and which I shall fulfil to the end.” These 
words may he innocently interpreted, but no one can be certain that 
they do not refer to serious perils. The Marshal may be encouraged 
to exaggerate his estimate of his mission, already excessive, until he 
is brought to believe that he is charged with the duty of putting 
down, at all costs and by any means, those whom he regards as the 
enemies of “ authority and law,” bent on overturning what ho is 
sworn to defend. The language of the Marshal is not different in 
kind from the language of Charles X. The uneasiness excited by his 
phrases would however pass away, were it not that all men are con- 
scious that he has among his acl \ isers persons prepared to resort to 
any extremity in pursuit of their aims. The Order of the Day was 
immediately followed by a circular from tho Minister of the Interior 
to the Prefects, claiming for tho Government the largest right of 
intervening in the elections and ordering tho Prefects to exert them- 
selves to the utmost in recommending Government candidates. M. 
de Fourtou wrote, that “ the Government has not only tho right, it is 
its duty, to point out to the electoral body tho candidates who support, 
and thoso who oppose its policy and added, that “functionaries of 
every kind are knit to tho Government which has appointed them 
by ties they are hound not to forget. Wo cannot permit any of 
them to be hostile to us. Any who arc not afraid to use against tho 
Government the authority they hold from it need expect neither 
toleration nor indulgence.” Prefectoral changes followed this 
circular, seven Prefects and ton sub-Prefccts, besides other function- 
arics, being removed, and their successors being men who had served 
under the Empire or in the former De Proglie Cabinet. 

The campaign thus instituted has been maintained without remis- 
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sion. In the Bulletin cks Commune s, tin affiche printed at, the public 
expense and placarded outside the mairies throughout France* “ the 
363 ” deputies were described as men " whose programme was to 
disorganize and abolish the army as they would disorganize and 
abolish all, the army,— everything which makes our prosperity and 
grandeur.” M. Brunet, Minister of Public Instruction, addressed a 
note to the Prefects requiring them to furnish him with a detailed 
account of tho attitude and acts of the functionaries employed in tho 
administration in the various departments. M. Paris, the Minister 
of Public Works, addressed a circular to railway directors, reminding 
them that the State had subjected railway servants 1 to supervision, 
and had a right to insist upon their dismissal ; and M. Cailloux, the 
Minister of Finance, issued yet another circular to the departmental 
receivers of revenue, directing them to warn their subordinates that, 
while they retain an entire freedom to vote, they must not adopt an 
attitude permitting them to be classed with tho adversaries of the 
Government. It is not surprising that M. John Lemoinno should 
have denounced this petty warfare as worse than the worst character- 
istics of the Empire. “ The Emperor would not have hunted small 
game.” Yet it may be successful. Those who know the dependence 
of mind of every official in France upon liis superiors cannot but 
feel that, in the absence of enormous deceit, the effect of these 
ministerial circulars must bo to make every functionary from end to 
end of the country an active political agent against “ the 363 99 and 
in favour of the candidates supported by the Government. The 
divisions among the Conservatives remain the best safeguard against 
the machinations of t lie ministers. The Imperialists began by 
openly confessing, or rather by boasting, that though they fought 
now for the Marshal, it was with the intention of bringing 
back the Prince Imperial in 1880. M. Tristan Lambert appeared 
before the electors of Fontainebleau, and while claiming to have 
been chosen as the Government candidate, 'avowed* Iris resolution to 
do his utmost to restore the Empire. His conduct was condemned in 
a communique in the Moniteur , but M. Paul Cassagnac, and other 
less violent Bonapartists, loudly expressed their agreement in his 
conduct. On the other hand, a Catholic programme lias been pub- 
lished in the Uniters , in which fcvery faithful child of the Holy 
Father is exhorted to support no one who will not pledge himself to 
make tho promotion, of tho interests of the Papacy his chief object. 
Disputes have now arisen between the Orlcanist supporters of the 
Marshal and the Ultramontanes ; and the division in the Conserva- 
tive camp has thus become general.. It is probably in consequence 
of this that it has been resolved to postpone the election until the last 
possible moment — indeed, a period beyond the constitutional limit, 
as we \mderstand it. The 14th October is now mentioned as the 

x 2 * # 
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day for the choice of the new chamber, and this is more than three 
months later than the 25th June, the day of the issue of the decree 
of Dissolution. 

The work of Parliament during the month has been inconsiderable, 
but there has been a development of the temper and policy of the 
irreconcilable members from Ireland that threatens to involve the 
House of Commons in great difficulties. Among the business done 
must be recorded the debate, now become annual, on Mr. Trevelyan’s 
motion in favour of the establishment of household suffrage in 
counties, and the redistribution of seats so as to obtain a justor repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. Lord Darlington, for the 
first time, voted and spoke in favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s motions, and 
his adhesion brought with it the support of many Whigs who had 
hitherto abstained from voting. Mr. Lowe repeated his former voto 
against the proposals, and Mr. Goschcn, who had hitherto been 
neutral, went into the same lobby with Mr. Lowe, and defended in 
a speech his separation from his party. Ilis opposition cannot be 
said to have been very effective. Part of it was a plea for delay 
that we might be better informed of the character of the votera 
admitted in 1867, when tried by the pressure of adverse times ; part 
of it was based on the opposition of the wage-earning classes, not 
only in England, but in English colonies, to the truths of political 
economy, and Mr. Goschcn referred to the social legislation intro- 
duced since 1867 in illustration of the dangerous tendencies of the 
democracy. On the whole, Mr. Goschon’s speech was more remark- 
able for its courage than for its breadth of vision or logical power ; 
and there is truth in the observation reported to have been made by 
Lord Hartington, that his late colleague and himself had shown the 
ardour of new converts in their contributions to Iho discussion. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s speech was a repetition of arguments used on former 
occasions, and Sir Stafford Northcote opposed the motions with argu- 
ments that were simply dilatory. The most languid interest waa 
felt in the debate, and there was at one time a danger that the House 
would bo “ counted ” in the middle of the discussion. The action 
of Lord Hartington may be accepted as a proof that the assimilation 
of the county to the borough franchise will be henceforth part of the 
official programme of the Liberal party ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the problem of reconstructing tfhe system of repre- 
sentation of tho nation in Parliament has as yet been seriously con- 
sidered by Liberal or Conservative leaders. 

The questions raised by the, action of a small band of members 
from Ireland ^vill, for some time to come, be an occasion of much 
embarrassment in the IIouso of Commons. At tho commencement 
of the present session it was observed that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
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Biggar had given notice to reject several bills of the first importance, 
and it was contended that these members intended to obstruct the 
progress of business as much as possible. The opinion was hastily, 
if not erroneously, framed. By giving notice of opposition to a 
measure, it is brought under fhc operation of the half-past twelve 
o’clock rule, which prevents opposed business from being taken after 
that hour, and the object of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell appeared 
at first to be nothing more than that of preventing late sittings. 
The same members took an unusual course in subjecting the Mutiny 
Bill to severe and searching examination in its passage through 
Committee, but it was impossible to deny that much of their criticism 
was sound, and that they had done good service in calling attention 
to the antiquated principles of that annual law. But a prejudice 
was thus raised against theso members, which they were at no pains 
to dispel ; indeed, it may bo doubted whether they did not feel a 
pleasure in the contemplation of the repugnance they had excited, 
and at times consciously try to heighten it. Some lectures delivered 
by them in London and the provinces, commenting in strong terms 
on the characteristics of the House of Commons, further developed 
bad feeling. Squabbles, injurious to the character and dignity of 
Parliament, recurred with great frequency in the advancing session. 
In these contests Mr. O’Connor Power brought the assistance of a 
cooler head and a better mastery of the method of business, to the 
numbers already named ; and, within the last month, the election of 
Mr. O’Donnell for Dungarvan appeared to add to the band a more 
aggressive Irreconcilable than all the rest. With the four thus 
described are associated, more or less loosely, three or four others, 
whose motives of conduct seem to be rooted in a boyish love of mis- 
chief rather than in any deeper feeling. The disputes which from 
time to time arose, generally commenced in a wrangle over the ques- 
tion whether business should or should not be proceeded with at 
half-past twelve. On the 2nd of J uly, the House wife in Committee 
on the Army Estimates, and a discussion had arisen out of the 
Volunteer vote on the grievance that Volunteers were not permitted 
to bo enrolled in Ireland. This vote, however, passed ; and it was 
then proposed to pass the vote for the Reserve Forces, the hour being 
a quarter to one, when Mr. O’Confior Power objected on the ground 
that the question of Volunteers had not been discussed in a proper 
manner. Mr. O’Dtnncll supported the opposition in a speech not 
calculated to soothe irritated feelings ; and a struggle arose between the 
rest of the House and seven Irish members, joined by Mr. Whalley, 
which lasted until a quarter past seven in the morning. The 
' minority alternately moved that the Chairman shoujd “ report pro- 
gress,” and that ho should " leave the chair,” and as the Ilouse was 
in Committee the same members wero entitled to make the same 
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motions repeatedly. In the end the majority were obliged to give 
way. Three days after a similar struggle arose, and tho feelings 
generated were hotter than on the’ first occasion, but as the majority 
had learnt their impotence the attempt was not prolonged more than 
two hours. On the 20th, there was another difficulty of the same 
character, although the minority was less. The occasion of this last 
incident was an attempt on the part of the Government to dispose of 
three insignificant amendments, the last that were left, in the Irish 
Judicature Bill, on a Friday night, after a prolonged discussion on 
the question of the release of tho remaining Fenian prisoners. Had 
the amendments in question been of any importance it would have been 
unreasonable to suggest their discussion, but they were trifling, and, 
such as they were, they could havo been reconsidered on tho lteport. 
Mr. Biggar, however, had' them in charge; and, in avowed resent- 
ment at the hostile vote on the question of tho release of the prisoners, 
refused to proceed with them. After a long debate, tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested that, as it was desirable that tho bill 
should be finished in Committee and reprinted, a morning sitting 
should be held the next day to dispose of tire three remaining amend- 
ments. Mr. Parnell accepted the suggestion, 'while Mr. Biggar sat 
silent beside him, and it was thought the difficulty was surmounted ; 
but when the sitting opened on Saturday, Mr. Biggar repudiated tho 
arrangement, and four more hours were consumed before the business 
was concluded. On Monday, the 23rd, there was another wcarisojne 
fight, ending in a vote of 380 against 15. On Wednesday, tho 
25th, there was another struggle, in the course of which Mr. Parnell 
uttered some words which tho Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
should be taken down ; and a motion w*as then made by the Chan- 
cellor that Mr. Parnell w r as in contempt and be suspended for two 
days from his functions as member. A debate arose, in the course of 
which it became clear that the w'ords themselves w T ero not open to 
censure, and flic motion w f as adjourned to Friday, and there the 
matter now (2Gth) rests. As the Session had thus advanced, the 
Ishmaelite feeling of opposition of this Irish minority had become 
sharper and more clearly defined. They were repudiated by Mr. 
Butt and the bulk of the Home Bulb party, and they them- 
selves, intentionally or unintentionally, had apparently adopted the 
policy of making themselves intolerable as fellow- workers with any 
others in Parliament. They [did, indeed, disavow tho policy of 
obstruction, but they admitted having it under consideration, and 
they thought it might be necessary to pursue it in tbe next Session. 
The prospect thus opened up is serious. The existing forms of 
business in the JEIouse of Commons enable a minority of half-a-dozen,* 
or evon less, to interpose obstacles to progress such as would reduce 
legislation to a standstill. Indeed, two members could move in 
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Committee amendments, substantial or unsubstantial, and propo- 
sitions for adjournment and reporting progress, so as to prevent 
any bill passing through that stage. This abuse might be 
checked by disabling any member from making tho same , dilatory 
motion twice in Committee, which is now the rule in sittings of 
the House ; but persons bent 'on obstruction would still be unre- 
strained in tho length of their speeches, and, when the House is in 
Committee, in their frequency ; and it would often be prejudicial to 
tho efficient discussion of the details of a proposed law if this Jast 
liberty was abridged, nor would the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons be easily reconciled to the adoption of the principle of a cldture . 
It is indeed difficult to repress tho uneasy fear that if all these altera- 
tions in the rules of procedure were adopted, and along with them 
others that might bo suggested, it would still bo possible for a small 
band of members making it their prime object to disorganize business 
and provoke their fellow-members to disgust, to accomplish this 
purpose. Wo must conclude that this is the hope which animates 
tho counsels of tho Irreconcilablcs. They have persuaded them- 
selves that the House of Commons may bo driven to concede Home 
Ilule for Ireland out of sheer desperation and disgust. Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot bo said that there is no show of reason in their 
belief. It has too often happened that tho claims of justice have 
been neglected until it was seen that they were about to bo supported 
by violence ; and those who hold that tho demand for Home Rule is 
founded on simple justice may argue that it will bo allowed to them 
if they make themselves troublesome, though it would never be 
conceded to argument. We may be sure, however, that many other 
means of abating an intolerable nuisance will be tried before an allow- 
ance of Homo Rulo is seriously considered. At the commencement 
of the next. Session, if not before, the forms of business will be revised, 
and those that lend themselves most easily to abuso will be amended. 
It would in the meantime be useful if wo obtained softie more trust- 
worthy intelligence as to the view taken in Ireland of the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. O’Donnell. As wo have 
said, Mr. Butt has repudiated their tactics, and tho majority of tho 
Home Rule party follow him in this repudiation. The minority 
docs not contain more than a tenth of tho Home Rulers. Yet it 
must be confessed that the popular press in Ireland regard Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar as heroes and the truest friends of their 
country, and successive elections bring out the same feeling. Mr. 
O’Donnell, the latest arrival in tho House, is the most studiously 
offensive member of tho section. A vacancy has just been caused by 
'the death of Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and it will be interesting to 
watch the election to fill it. Sir Colman sat for County Clare, and 
it will be remembered that it was the election of O’Connell for this 
constituency which brought about Catholio Emancipation. The 
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present election will not be of the same high significance, but the 
result of it will merit attention. 

Whilst we have had to apprehend a growing demoralization of the. 
House of Commons, wo have been startled by the intelligence of 
what would appear to be an actual demoralization of the relations 
between workmen and employers in the United States. A reduction 
of wages among railway servants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Mary- 
land, has been followed by strikes, out of which has grown wide- 
spread and continuous riot, assuming something of the dimensions of 
war. It is not more than ten years since some excellent but short- 
sighted persons pointed to the other side of the Atlantic, to a nation 
where political freedom had destroyed the. very germs of trade 
disputes. No trades’ unionism was known there ; nor could the 
strained relations of capitalists and workmen in Europe bo repro- 
duced under its equal institutions. These vain opinions have been 
entirely falsified by experience ; and the events of the past week 
reveal a disregard of social bonds in the industrial centres of North 
America such as was scarcely shown in England in the worst days 
fifty and sixty years since. Philadelphia and Pittsburg have been the 
most distinguished in this bad way. The latter town, the Birming- 
ham of the United States, was given over to rioters for a couple of 
days, and some militia, who had been brought into it to preserve 
order, were defeated and pursued from one shelter to another, until 
at last they were driven into the neighbouring country and scattered 
in many directions. It is estimated that 200 were killed and 
wounded in the fights that marked these days. The contagion of 
riot, originating with the railway men on strike, spread among all 
the unemployed in the large towns, now unfortunately a largo 
class, and extended from Baltimore and Philadelphia westwards as 

far as St.. Louis. It has been said that it was even communicated to 

• * 

San Francisco. The disturbances have not yet entirely ceased, and the 
militia have been summoned from New England to assist the State 
authorities, while the Federal Government have ordered their troops 
to the scenes of riot for the same purpose. It must be remembered 
that some weeks since it was found that many members of an asso- 
ciation, called the Molly Maguires, among the coal-workers of 
Pennsylvania, had been guilty of murder in furtherance of their 
trade objects, and their crimes having been brought home to them, 
they were hanged. At present too little is known of the origin of 
these disorders to pronounce an authoritative judgment on the 
conditions of society they indicate, but the spectacle presented to us 
of the mutual hostilities of classes in America demonstrates a degree 
of social disorganization and disunion calculated to awaken serious 
and painful anxieties. 

July 26 , 4877 . 
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THE POLICY OF AO GRAN J ) IZEMKNT. 

WLl \TEVKit may bo the result, of the present campaign or of flic 
present war, tile Ottoman Empire is doomed. It was already 
doomed when England took up arms in its defence, and, in the 
supposed interest of her Eastern possessions became its quasi-pro- 
tectress, the sponsor for the engagements 1o its Christian subjects, 
which it has shamelosdv violated, and the virtual surety lor its now 
repudiated loans. The internal causes of its decay are more certain 
and deadly in (heir operation than the attacks of enemies from 
without, which, in fact, c\ok o and revive the only element of 
strength left in its composition — the native valour of the Ottoman. 
It is one of those military empires which have nc\cr become 
industrial, and winch, the rush of conquest being T>\cr, and the 
conquerors having settled down as a dominant race, subsisting oil 
the labour of the conquered, have been hurried by corruption and 
sensuality to the grave. It has never shown the slightest sign of 
civilisation — political, intellectual, or commercial. If then' has 
been any trade in the empire, it lias been among the subject races, 
especially those whose yoke lias been loosened, not among the 
Turks. Political organization has never got beyond the coarse and 
barbarous form ef military satrapies, whose rule is cruelty, and 
whose taxation is rapine. Even for military science the Turk has 
recourse to the foreigner. There being no security for the fruits of 
labour, production lias failed, and the blight of barrenness has 
spread over some of the fairest regions of tlio earth. The provinces 
are heterogeneous, And under such a system of government no 
progress towards assimilation could be made. A fatalist religion 
has repressed effort, even the effort necessary to save life from the 
plague. The same religion, h* its political intolerance, lias pre- 
cluded the fusion of the conqueror with the conquered, and kept 
hostile races facing each other in every part of the empire. The ■ 
numbers of the dominant race have been always dwindling under the 
VOL. XXII. N.S. Z * 
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effects of vice and of tho military conscription, which, as the slaves 
cannot be trusted with arms, falls on the masters alone. By the 
institution of tho Janissaries, which constantly infused new blood 
into the military system, the period of conquest was artificially 
prolonged, and in measuring the rapidity of Turkish decay, it* 
should be borne in mind that less than Iwo centuries ago 
the Turks were still conquerors. But., in the absence of external 
intervention, a century would probably have sufficed to complete the 
process of dissolution ; the ill cemented provinces of the empire 
w r ould have fallen apart, and tho satraps would have defied tho 
how-string and set up for themselves. Tho revolt of Egypt was an 
example which, had things been left to their natural course, other 
Pachas would have followed. Diplomacy intervened, and held 
together the crumbling mass. TThon the resources of fiscal robbery 
were exhausted, and the sheep of the Ilayali had been shear, d in 
winter to pay his taxes, English coffers, opened hy the confident 
assurances of English ministers, supplied money, of which tho 
greater part was squandered in barbarous and bestial luxury, while 
the rest provided a standing army, which, by rendering internal 
insurrection against the tyranny hopeless, compelled tho oppressed 
to stretch their hands for aid to a foreign liberator, and thus 
embroiled Europe ; just as our ancestors under James IT., who had 
a standing army, were compelled to call in a foreign deliverer ; 
whereas, under Charles I., who had no standing army, they were 
able to redress their wrongs with their own hands. The present 
Turkish army may he victorious, but. it will be the last, unless, by a 
miracle, confidence can be planted again in (lie bosoms of capitalists 
who have been swindled. ICussie would, perhaps, have acted more 
wisely had she paused awhile, and allowed bankruptcy and repu- 
diation to do their work. The question is one not of sentiment or 
religion, but 0/ political science; and it is a thing to bo noted 
that a man so sagacious in a certain sphere as Palmerston, so adroit 
a manager of party, so clever a diplomatist, with all possible means 
of information at his command, should have persuaded himself that 
tho Ottoman Empire was in course of rapid regeneration, only needing 
loans to complete the process, and should have induced his country- 
men to lay down their money on the strength of that belief. It 
shows that in such questions the wisdom whi h styles itself practical, 
because it excludes general views and* considerations, may lead to 
conclusions tho reverse of Aviso. An ancient philosopher is said to 
have convinced his sneering Countrymen of the utility of his science 
hy a successful speculation in olives. Wc should be surprised to 
find that any one versed in the philosophy of history had been 
seduced into investing in Turkish bonds. 

Full the Ottoman Empire will, by corruption, if not by the sword; 
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and its fall will apparently bring on a crisis in the destinies of 
England, who will be called on to decide whether, out of the wreck, 
she will take Egypt. If she does, she will be committed far more 
deeply than ever to the policy of aggrandizement ; foreign dominion 
sustained by arms will assume a greatly increased importance with 
her relatively* to domestic objects ; and the spirit of her people 
will undergo a corresponding change. Egypt obviously means 
Eastern Africa, probably, indeed almost ccrtiiiuly, Syria, from which 
the fatal Canal is commanded almost as much as from Egypt ; pos- 
sibly Crete, or some other convenient island. But it means a good 
deal more than this. It means that England is to undertake to 
secure against any possible attack the whole of" the overland route 
to India ; for of course there is no use in holding the gate when the 
avenue to it is in other hands, and if Port Said is the gate, the 
avenue to it is the ^Mediterranean. To India by the Cape we had, 
as it were, a private way, not leading by many hostile doors, nor 
obliging you to appear as dominant under the noses of rival nations ; 
but the overland route runs by the coasts of a whole line of mari- 
time powers, to which will be added Germany, if she ever acquires 
Trieste, and Russia (exasperated by our demonstrations of enmity), if 
she ever acquires Constantinople ; it is liable to attack from every 
port between Cherbourg and Port Said ; its wardership will oblige 
us to flaunt the flag of our domination in the faces of all the dwellers 
on the Mediterranean. The present helplessness of France, no 
doubt, is our opportunity, but we arc credibly assured that her 
jealousy will be at once aroused, and that her hostility awaits us in 
the end. 

It is probable that in the present mood of the nation aggrandize- 
ment will carry the day. We say mood, and it does not seem that 
there has been any definite change of conviction such as new argu- 
ments produce since the time when more moderate v^pws prevailed. 
But the nation is now flushed with wealth, and with the sense of 
power which wealth begets ; it is infected with the military spirit 
which fills armed Europe ; it has built a great fleet of ironclads, and 
feels inclined to show its power. The aristocratic party is in the 
asccncfint, and British aristocracy, # as well as Russian despotism, is 
willing to divert the mind of the people from progress at homo to 
aggrandizement abroad. The knowledge that the Government is 
favourable to them stimulates to activity all enterprising spirits, 
and at the decisive moment they throw into the scale, by enthu- 
siastic and combined effort, a weight out of proportion to their mere 
numbers. In such a state of excitement are spirits of this sort at 
present, and so great has been the development of their ambition, 
that we read projects for making England rinstress of all the water 
communications of the globe. What 'she would do with that 

7 2 ' 
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magnificent possession we have not been informed. Wc need not to 
be informed what the other nations would do if they found all the 
water communications of the globe seized into the hands of one 
domineering power. There are politicians who, if they had their 
way, would make the battlo of Dorking a reality in spite of naturo 
and of fate. 

Those who counsel England to seize on all the water communica- 
tions of the globe seem to forget that, though still far the first of 
maritime powers, she is not, as she was at the close of the war with 
Napoleon, sole mistress of the seas. Other countries now have their 
navies, which, though singly not a match for hers, united must be a 
good deal more than a match, and which, moreover, would be free 
(o strike with their full force, while she would have to disperse her 
force for the purpose of shielding unguarded dependencies in all 
parts of the world. Nor is it in this respect only that her potion 
is changed. Her naval and military power depends partly upon 
her superiority in wealth ; her superiority in wealth depends in 
great measure on her supremacy in manufactures, and this also has 
bet n greatly reduced by the development of manufactures in other 
countries since the Napoleonic wars. The commercial progress of 
other countries, especially of France, where the military spirit 
sjenis to be gradually giving way to the commercial, threatens 
British inforests, even British interests in the Fast, more seriously 
lhan the approach of Russia to Herat. 

That there are certain classes, administrative, military, and com- 
mercial, which have a special interest in a policy of aggrandizement, 
no one needs to he told ; our oa: • ring with the vociferous demon- 
strations of the fact. "What it s. ms particularly desirable to elicit, 
before the irrevocable step of occupying Egypt, is taken, is the proof 
that foreign dominion is equally beneficial to the whole people. 
Beneficial, we, mean, either in the way of material well-being or ill 
the way of real moral and intellectual elevation. The mere pride 
of dominion we confess does not seem to us a sufficient object. 
Resides being radically antagonistic to the tendencies of modem 
civilisation, its enjoym* nt is confined to the few who play the game ; 
it is not shared by the many wl\o pay and bleed, scarcely cAscious 
all the time of the existence of an empire. 

To all who have not entirely abandoned themselves to the prevailing 
impulse it must be clear that aggrandizement is a question to which 
there are two sides. That there arc two sides to it in a moral point 
of view, we all imply as often as we denounce on moral grounds the . 
territorial ambition of Russia. But let us put the question of 
morality aside. In truth it does not present itself in a very serious 
form so far as the occupation of Egypt is concerned. Tho general 
conc.urrence of the Powers, at all events, if it could bo obtained 
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might relieve us from any misgivings on that score. The Khedive 
is, to the mass of his unhappy subjects, not a national sovereign, but 
an alien oppressor, whose dominion lias no foundation but brute 
force, and whose power is exercised without the slightest regard for 
the welfare of the people. Anybody who can is morally at liberty 
to overturn him and relieve the victims of his oppression. There 
can be no doubt that English government, however it might affect 
the destinies of the country in the end, a ould at present be an 
enormous change for the better. Nor is it cosy to see who could 
cast a stone at us. Certainly not France, with Algeria in her hands. 
Bismarck is wise enough, lie is sufficiently conscious of the condition^ 
of real strength, and sufficiently in accord with the spirit of his age 
himself to abstain from distant acquisitions; but wo need fear no 
moral protests on In's part. 

And so with regard to the Empire of India, which is the thing 
mainly in question all the time, and for Hie sake of which, principally, 
those further acquisitions are proposed. Once acquired it must be 
kept ; mere anarchy would he the consequence of our withdrawal 
from it; and its acquisition commenced in a period which, though 
not so very remote, was yet anterior if not to international morality, 
certainly to the inclusion within the pale of international morality of 
those who were not within the palo of Christendom. No Government 
in Europe at that time would have shrunk from taking the territory 
of the pagans of Hindustan any more then they shrank from en- 
slaving the pagans of Africa. France, since our censor, was at that 
time our competitor, and she herself took Algeria at a later day, when 
the light of a higher morality had at least dawned upon the civilised 
world. 

With the question of morality, wc repeat, wo have here nothing to 
do ; hut to the question of expediency also it must be admitted that 
there arc two sides. The decay of Empires is the theme of history. 
They decay because they are sustained not by the moral forces which 
sustain national happiness, and the nature of which is to increase in 
strength, but by physical force, the nature of w'hicli is to decline, if 
not positively yet (wluit comes to the same tiling) relatively to the 
forces around it. There is no reason why British virtue, energy, 
and industry should not- continue as they are, or increase with the 
lapse of time; and therefore there is no reason why the New 
Zealander should cifcr moralize over the ruins of the British nation ; 
but the man of the future, whoever ho may be, is pretty sure one 
day to moralize over the ruins of the British Empire. Wc ourselves 
moralize over the ruined Empire of Spain, and see clearly enough 
that the vast and scattered dependencies which were her pride, and 
which she imagined to be the sources of her strength, were really 
draining away her life-blood. We moralize over the effects of the 
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error committed by Venice in leaving the true path, the path of 
commercial enterprise, to indulge a territorial ambition which led to 
the corruption of her government and, by the umbrage it gave to 
other powers, brought on her the League of Cambray. Yet we may 
be sure that every Spaniard and every Venetian, in the days of 
Spanish and Venetian Empire, would have felt himself bound by 
loyalty and patriotism to uphold aggrandizement and to denounce 
counsols of moderation as a betrayal of the honour and greatness of 
the country. 

Palmerston’s Civ in liomnnm is one of many indications that the 
image of the "Roman Empire still vaguely hovers before our minds. 
The Roman Empire belonged to an age before Humanity, to an ago 
in which morality was in the germ, to an age in which force was the 
only law and the only principle of organization. Coming when it 
did, it formed a sort of matrix for modern civilisation and thus 
served a purpose which conquest can never serve again. By uniting 
all the nations round tlio Mediterranean under a common yoke it 
repressed war, the great primaeval obstacle to the progress of 
humanity, and rendered possible the diffusion of ideas, besides 
breaking down generally the barriers of tribal isolation. An 
attempt to reproduce it, or anything like it, in these days would be 
an anachronism of the most flagrant kind. Its stability depended 
upon the absence of any rival power, when once the conquest of the 
Mediterranean nations had been accomplished ; and in this respect 
also an imitation of it in a world divided among a number of great 
powers would be not so much unseasonable as insane. 

It is worthy of remark too that the more advanced civilisation 
even of Rome herself was less ; >ronc, if not actually opposed, to 
conquest. In the golden age of the empire, which commenced 
witli the accession of Kcrva, though there were frontier wars, and 
some extensions of territory as a consequence of those wars, tho 
spirit of improvement decidedly predominated over that of aggran- 
dizement, and the Antonincs, if they were alive now, would probably 
be “pseudo-philanthropists” and “ patriots of every country but 
their own.” 

The idea of Roman conquest in the nineteenth century is equal in 
irrationality as well as cognate to that extreme theory of hero 
worship which, totally ignoring historic progress, proposes to 
regenerate modern society by pounding it with the primaeval sledge- 
hammer of Thor. The world changes, and tho methods proposed by 
the worshippers of force for organizing what they imagine, in'spito 
of their daily experience, to be an anarchy, would be the most brutal 
of all anarchies themselves. 

At all events there can bo no harm in asking the advocates of a 
policy of aggrandizement clearly to state the case with which we may 
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fairly assume they are prepared. England will then advance her 
eagles not only with the assurance that some of her sons would be 
greatly gratified at present, but without misgiving as to the effect on 
the general welfare of her people for the future. 

Does conquest bring strength to England? That is the most 
obvious question, and for the ordinary advocates of aggrandizement 
the most important. To the ltoman it brought strength, because it 
brought him both tribute and military contingents ; to the Spaniard 
it brought tribute, with which his armies were paid. But in the 
case of England modern sentiment interposes. England draws from 
her dependencies no tribute ; large sums come from India, but they 
come into private hands. Sepoys were sent to Egypt at the time of 
the war with France, and 31 r. Sidney Owen, in the preface to his 
selection from the Wellesley Dispatches, contends that, though they 
were not actually engaged, their presence produced an effect, and 
might be regarded as the symbol of a real addition to the military 
power of England. But rating this addition at the highest, and 
taking into consideration also any instances of the employment of 
negro regiments from the West Indies, will it be contended that 
the accession of force derived by England from her dependencies 
bears any proportion to the force expended, by her in acquiring and 
defending them ? 

India must be debited not only with all that has been expended 
in her acquisition and defence, but with all that has been expended 
in securing access to her, and notably with a large portion of the 
cost of the Crimean War. But the expenditure, whether of money 
or of blood, is not all ; the whole foreign policy of England quivers 
with alarm for India. A Vo arc being constantly drawn away from 
that which would otherwise be the manifest line of our interest by that 
besetting fear. Under its influence we have sullied our civilisation 
by an alliance with the foul decrepitude of Turkey, and made an 
enemy of Russia, perhaps the only sincere friend* we had in the 
world. 

The Homan Empire, though colossal, was geographically united, 
and the provinces, as time went on, were more or loss incorporated 
with the Imperial State. The Russian Empire, though equally 
colossal, is also geographically united ; it annexes conterminous 
regions, which are gradually incorporated, and will no doubt be 
thoroughly assimilated in the end. The Spanish Empire was 
scattered; its dependencies were incapable of incorporation, much 
more of assimilation, and the saino is the case with ours. A line of 
communication with the East has to be maintained, to the length of 
which, and the forces threatening it at every point, attention has 
been already called. 

In England the strength of England lies. Why this thought 
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should be unwelcome, it seems difficult to say ; at any rate such ia 
the fact. 

In the flays before free trade, monopoly of markets was a 
very intelligible and solid, though not a very laudable, appanage 
of empire. But free trade lias thrown open the ports of the 
Indies, East and West, to all nations alike, and if England still 
has the lion’s share of the trade, it is not because she is the mistress, 
but because 'she is the groat exporting nation. The commercial 
handling of the dependencies by planters, contractors, and others 
engaged in the internal production and trade, is, on the other hand, 
an advantage connected with political dominion. The only draw- 
back from it is that English production in the dependencies may 
exclude British imports, as in the ease of the cotton manufactures of 
India, which are supplanting British goods in the Indian market. 

It is said, and with truth, that empire trains soldiers and adminis- 
trators. But are they not, for the most part, soldiers and adminis- 
trators of a special kind ? Algeria trained soldiers, and her training 
is said to have been one of the causes of the military disasters which 
befcl France. Administrators generally end their official lives in 
the dependency, and the benefit of the Indian Civil Service is there- 
fore reaped more by the individual Englishmen employed in it and 
their families than by the country, except in so far as the appoint- 
ments may act as prizes in stimulating education. Even were it 
otherwise, bureaucracy, intensified by exclusiveness of race, and fiy 
severance from English society and opinion, would scarcely be a 
good school for the service of a free nation. The author of Thv 
Abode of Soon' seems to he an acute observer, and he is certainly 
not indifferent to the glory of IJ ; tish dominion, or opposed to the 
extension of British influence. In a passage oil oflieial character in 
India, which, as its tenor is mixed, it may he fair to append in a 
note, he draw's a strong, and what seems a probably just, distinction 
between the effect of India on superior minds, or those immediately 
under their influence, and its effect, on the mind of the ordinary 
official. His general estimate may be somewhat adverse, and it may 
be fairly met perhaps bv an appeal to the net results of Indian 
administration. But he brings certain peculiarities, and the circum- 
stances which produce them, distinctly under our view . 1 

(1) '‘Society ovriywTiPic* in India labours under vtry g*eat (lisaihantagi's, and varies 
very much a< cording to the t haracter of its ever-changing loaders. Sir Emerson 
Touncut has observed that it is ‘ unhappily the tendency of small sections of society to 
dfTonjpr.se when separated item Miu great *. it'd mass, as pools stagnate and putrefy 
wlun cut off from the inv isolating flow of the sea;’ and he adds that the process is 
variable, so that a colonial society which is repulsive to-‘day may he attractive to- 
morrow, or a contrary change may lake place with one or two departures or new 
arrivals. Thermo holds good in India ; and though Indian society can boast of some 
superiority to colonial (a superiority vh.cli id amusingly asserted on board mail- 
atoamer^, it has veiy great defects ot its own, and in certain circumstances degenerates 
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We have renounced for the present purpose the consideration of 
morality, but we must be allowed to consider the influence of empire 
on the political character of the imperial country. Our free institu- 
tions with the character oil which they rest, and the corruption of 
which they would not survive, are supposed, apart from sentiment, 
to be objects of paramount importance. The addition of an uncon- 
stitutional title to the constitutional litles of the British sovereign 
seems aptly to symbolize a tendency already perceptible, and which 
that measure ’was perhaps partly intended to assist. Dependencies, 
even under the mildest system, must bo governed on principles 
wholly dilferont from those of a constitutional polity, and though 
superior minds may bo able to keep the distinction between the two 
spheres always before them, and to don the despot without doffing 
the citizen, in ordinary minds the lines of separate allegiance will 
become more or less blurred and the indefeasible sanctity of freedom 
will be lost . The (‘fleet will be intensified by every rebellion which 
breaks out in a dependency, and after exciting the passions of the 
imperial nation, is quenched in servile blood. It was for this reason 
that many people who were by no means admirers of the East India 
Company deprecated its abolition, and the political identification of 


into the intolerable. One tendency of life in India is to cieate an immenso amount of 
conceit, und to make men assume airs of superiority, not because of any superiority of 
mind or character, nr on account of ivto.it sen ices rendered to tho btuto, but simply 
beouuso Ions? residence in tho country, or in homo particular district of it, lias given 
them high appointments, or the advantage as tegards local knowledge. Tln-n though 
militaiy society has many good points, ‘disiiplino must be observed,’ and it was in 
period good iaith, and expressing his own opinion as well as that which ho believed to 
ho generally entertained, that an old Indian remarked to me, * We don’t think much of 
anyone’s opinions lu re until ho is a lieutenant-colonel at least.’ Of corn so in all 
countries opinions are often measured by the position of the spokesman, but in Euiupe 
that is not so much the ease as in India, and in our happier climes it is easy to shun the 
society of snobs, win ther social or intellectual, without becoming a social pariah. This 
social tendency is not curmtid, hut developed rather than otherwise, by a 
buroauciucy, such as the Indian Civil Service — and there is norther element in the 
community sulliciently strong loounct it; while it is almost justified by the extra- 
ordinary eil'cct India ha* in rapidly producing intense conceit and insufferable presump- 
tion among Europeans of a low order of mind and character, whatever classes of tin* 
community they may belong to. Nothing struck mu more in that country than tho 
contrast between its elevating and even ennobling ('fleets on those Europeans whose 
minds wore above a certain level, and its exactly contrary effects on almost all those 
who wore below that level. What, then, Indian society has specially to struggle 
against nro two apparently opposite tendencies, a slavish resjvect for mere position, und 
for exceptional power aAd knowledge in particular directions ; mid on tlio other hand 
execasivo individual conceit, and presumption. lJut these evil tendencies (which 
curiously enough belong also to tho Indian native character) are not opposed in any 
such way as to counteract each other. On tho contrary, they are apt to foster and 
inflame each other, because the old Indian justly sees that he has opposed to him an 
immenso dual of ignorant presumption, which ought to he severely repressed, while 
tho democrat and tho griffin instinctively feci that they aro oppressed by an amount of 
tyrannical old fogy ism, which would not ho allowed to exist in any other country.” — 
Abode of Snow, by Andrew Wilson, p. 50. 
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India with England which necessarily ensued. The Company being 
under the control of the British Government, the responsibility 
under the old system was the same, but the danger of political con- 
tagion was not so great. 

Anglo-Indians^ as a body, return rich ; they must therefore have 
soino political influence, and it would be interesting to know what 
their political tendencies are, and what sort of citizens India sends 
back to England. In former days, before the dependencies were Con- 
trolled, both East Indian nabobs and West Indian planters avenged 
the oppressed native upon the dominant race by playing a leading 
part in the corruption of the English Parliament. It was on the East 
India Bill and with the support of the nabobs that George III. 
gained the victory over the constitution which established his ascend- 
ancy, and enabled him to bring a train of calamities on the country. 

But the reflex influence may go deeper still and affect not only 
those sentiments which lie at the root of political liberty, but those 
which lie at the root of all civilisation. A conqueror necessarily 
persuades himself that his yoke is righteous, that submission to it is 
loyalty, that insurrection against it is the worst of treasons. lie 
forgets that, as Pym said when Strafford pleaded that Ireland was a 
conquered country and you might do what you pleased in it, “If the 
king, by the right of a conqueror, gives laws to his people, the 
people must by the same reason be restored to the right of the 
conquered to recover their liberty if they can.” The Scotch adore 
Wallace^ but if they caught a Wallace in India they would blow liiin 
away from a gun. This inversion of morality by the conqueror 
in his own favour, with the effect which it produces on his 
character, is one of the ugliest features of conquest. The .Sepoy was 
not a patriot, it is true, but he was an alien, and more than an alien, 
in race and in religion ; he was a mercenary serving for nothing but 
his pay ; to look for lovo and loyalty at his hands was looking Tor 
grapes on thistles ; there could be no security for his, fidelity but a 
vigilance which had been relaxed, and precautions which had been 
neglected. Ilis caste — that is, his social and religious existence — had 
been threatened, as lie imagined, by the greased cartridges. He had 
further been worked upon by the fiendish cunning of Nana S$hib, 
who had himsejf, as it appears, been turned from a sycophant into a 
malignant enemy by unskilful handling. TLc frenzy into which the 
Sepoys hurst was of the sort to which all barbarians are liable, and 
for which you must be prepared if you choose to take barbarians into 
your service. The wholesale slaughter of theso wretched men, in 
cold blood, when they had laid down their arms, and in some cases 
when they had apparently been guilty of little more than being 
carried away like animals by a stampede, may have been a political 
necessity of conquest, but it will never be described by impartial 
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history as an act of mofal justice, and participation in it and in the 
hideous scenes of that period generally could hardly fail to affect the 
character of the Englishmen engaged. The work of Dr. Russell is 
well known. Lieutenant Majcndie’s Up among the Pandies is 
not so well known, but it is a vivid, simple, and apparently truthful 
photograph of scenes which that officer hiiftsclf witnessed. Wo 
give a couplo of extracts below , 1 and the reader will probably agree 
with Lieutenant Majcndic that, let the guilt of the sufferers be what 
it would, the work of the executioners must have bred in them 
“hardness of hearty and “callous indifference tOitaking human 
life.” Supposo these rebels had been natives of Algeria, and the 
executioners .French Zouaves, should we not have been confirmed in 
the belief that Algeria was a doubtful gain to France ? 

(1) “ I have* beforo adverted to the hardness of heart which in somo cases was shown 
by onr men, and to the careless and callous indifference witli which they took away 
human life ; and T will hero relate one of several instances which came under my notice 
in illustration of this fact. After wo had occupied the Iron Bridge for somo days, and 
when wo supposed that the houses in the neighbourhood were quite clear of the enemy, 
wo were astonished one evening hy hearing a shot in pne of tlio many buildings which 
wc occupied, and, directly after, somo of the soldiers rushing in, dragged out a decrepit 
old man, severely wounded in the thigh. It seems that tlm sentry having heard some- 
body moving about the house, had challenged, and, receiving no answer, fired, and hit 
the poor old wretch in question in the log. He was brought out, and soon surrounded , 
by a noisy gaping crowd of soldiers, who clamoured loudly for his immediate execution, 
expressing themselves in language more remarkable by its vigour than either its 
elegance or its humanity. * 'Ave his nut off,’ said ono ; 4 Hang the brute/ cried another ; 

4 Put, him out of mess/ said a third; ‘Giro him a Cawnporo dinner ' (Hx inches of 
steel), cried n fourth; hut the burden of all their cries was the same,* and they meant 
death. Tho only person in tlio group who appeared unmoved and indifferent to what 
was going oil was ho who certainly had every right to ho the most interested. I mean 
the old man himself, whoso stoicism ono could not hut admire. He must havo read his 
fate a hundred times over in the angry gestures and looks of>his captors, hut never 
onco did ho open his lips to supplicate for mercy, or betray either agitation or emotion, 
giving one tlio idea of a man bored by the noiso and the proceedings generally, but not 
otherwise affected, lfis was a case which hardly demanded a long or elaborulo trial. 
Ho was a native — lie could give no account of himself — he had J^een found prowling 
about our position at night ; stealthily moving among houses, every ono of which con- 
tained a quantity of gunpowder, and where, for aught we knew, and as was more than 
probable, mines may havo existed, which a spark dropped from his hand would havo 
ignited — or he was a spy, or— but what need of more ? In this time of stern and 
summary justico (?) such evidence was more than ample ; ho was given over to twomon, 
who Received orders to ‘destroy him' (tho expression usually employed on these occa- 
sions, and implying in itself how dreadfully common such executions had become), and 
they lcd-dnm away. This pmut being settled, the soldiers returned to their games of 
cards and their pipes, and seemed to feel no further interest in tho matter, except when tho 
two executioners returned^ and one of their comrades carelessly asked, 4 Well, Bill, what 
did ycr do to liim ‘r ’ * Oh/ said the man as he wiped the blocd off*nn old tulwar, with 

an air of cool and horrible indifference which no words can convey, 4 0, sliced his *cd 
off/ resuming his rubber, and dropping tho subject much as a man might who had 
drowned a litter of puppies” (p. 222). This old man, it will ho observed, was not a Sepoy, 
ho was only a native, and not tho slightest attempt appears to havo been mad^to verify 
tho suspicion as to a mine of gunpowder. In the noxt case tho victim Was a Sepoy, 
taken in a skirmish, in which a British officer of a Sikh Regiment had fallen : 

44 Infuriated beyond measure by tho death of their officer, tho Sikhs (assisted, I regret 
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The Sepoys were mutineers. Hut the people of Oude were not 
mutineers. They were fighting, most unwisely no doubt, but not 
unnaturally’, for their native dynasty. Their crime cannot be said 
to have been worse than that of the Scotch Jacobites, who arc now 
objects of historic sympathy ; yet thoy were included in the undis- 
criminating slaughter. 

Lord Elgin was above the suspicion of pseudo-philanthropy, or of 
any weakness or illusion which could interfere with a rational 
pursuit of British interests. For that reason we shall make a 
free tise of his testimony, as recorded in his Letters and Diary. 
Visiting India, on his way to China, at the time of the mutiny, he 
came into contact with the spirit of sanguinary terrorism evoked 
among the dominant race ; and the impression which it made upon 
him is not doubtful. 

“August 21st. — It is a terrible business, however, this living among inferior 
races, i havo seldom from man or woman since I caino to the East heard a 
sentence which was rcconcilablo with the hypothesis that Christianity had 
over coino into the world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians bo the object. There are some three or four 
hundred servants in this house. When one first passes by their salaaming, 
one feels a little awkward. Jjut the feeling soon wears off, and ono moves 
among them with perfect indifference, treating them, not as dogs, because in 
that caso ono would whistlo to them and pat them, but as machines with 
which ono can have no communion or sympathy. Of course, those who can 
speak the language are. somewhat more < » rapport with the natives; hut very 
slightly s<* I tako it. When the passions of fear and hatred arc engrafted on 
this indifference, the result is frightful ; an absolute callousness to the suffer- 
ings of the objects of those passions, which must bo witnessed to be understood 
and believed. 

“August 22nd. tells me 1 hat yesterday at dinner, tho fact that 

Government had removed sonio commissioners who, not content with hanging 
all the rebels they could lay their hands on, had been insulting them by 
destroying their caste, telling them that after death they should be cast to 
dogs to bo devoured, &c., was mentioned. A reverend gentleman could not 
understand the conduct of Government; could not see that there was any 
impropriety in torturing men's souls ; seemed to think that a good deal might 
bo said for torturing tlieir bodies as well. Tlicuo are your teachers, 0 Israel ! 
Imagino what the pupils become under such leading! ” — (p. 199.) 

to say, by some Englishmen) proceeded to take their revenge on this one wretched man. 
Seizing him by the two logs, they attempted to tear him in two. Failing in this, they 
dragged liim along by the legs, stubbing him in the face with their bayonets as they 
went. 1 could scejthe poor wretch writhing as tho blows fell upon him, and could hear 
his moans as his captors (lug the sharp bayonets into his lacerated and. trampled body, 
whilu his blood, trickling down, dyed tho white wind over whith ho was being drugged. 
But the worst was yet to come : while still alive, though laint and feeble from his many 
wounds, lie was deliberately plas-ed upon a small pile of dry sticks, which had been 
improvised for the purpose, and there held down, in spito of his dying struggles, which, 
becoming weaker and more feeble every moment, were, from their very faintness and 
futile desperation, cruel to behold. Once, during this frightful operation, the wretched 
victim, maddened by pain, managed to break away from his tormenters, and, already 
horribly burnt, fled a short distance, but ho was immediately brought back and placed 
u|^xi the fire, and thcro held till life was extinct.” Englishmen were looking on all the time. 
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Subsequently, as Governor-General, Lord Elgin had the oppor- 
tunity of learning more of these events from sources which he 
deemed authentic. 

“ Tho feeling of the natives of India towards Canning was in some measure 
duo to a similar cause. The clamour for blood and indiscriminate vongoanco 
which raged around him, and Ihe abuse poured upon him because ho would not 
listen to it, imparted in their eyes to acts which carried justice to tho very verge 
of severity the grace of clornoncy. I could give you plenty of proofs of this. . . . 
Tho following sentences occur in a letter written i'fmi Delhi during our recent 

panic by an officer * The native force hero is much too small to be a 

source of anxiety, and unless they take the initiative it is my opinion that there 
can be no important rising. The Muw ulnians of Delhi aro a contemptible 
race. Fanatics aro very rare on this side of the Sutlej. Tho terrors of that 
period when every man who had two enemies was sure to swing aro not for- 
gotten. Tho peoplo declare that the work of Nadir Shah was as nothing to it. 
His executions were completed in twelve hours. Hut for months aftor tho last 
fall of Delhi, no one was sure of his own life or that of the being dearest to 
him for an hour.* ” 

Wo might fancy ourselves reading an account of the reign of 
terror in Ireland after the rising in '98. That all this is not English, 
that it is utterly at variance with the general character of the 
English people, is certain ; every candid critic of English society 
would say so ; hut no character is independent of circumstance, and 
if we choose to put ourselves into the circumstances of foreign con- 
querors, into the place of Nadir Shahs, the natural consequences 
will ensue. There is nothing to save us from them, any more than 
there was to save the Spanish conquerors of Mexico. From Egypt 
wo shall infallibly he drawn oil to Abyssinia ; and in Abyssinia, 
if not in Egypt, there is likely to be just as bloody work as there 
has been in Ilindostan. 

Increased facilities of communication and representation now 
bring scenes enacted in a distant dependency completely home to the 
minds of the people in the imperial country, so as closely to identify 
them with all that, they do not repudiate and condemn. And when 
did the people of an imperial country heartily repudiate and effec- 
tually condemn acts necessary, or plausibly alleged to be necessary, 
to the maintenance of their own dominion ? 

In the Jamaica case wc had a taste of the spirit which familiarity 
with slaughter in the case of tht Indian rebels had evoked. All 
remember bow Chief Justice Cocldmrn charged in' favour of out- 
raged justice and humanity ; how unavailing were his words; whaff 
homage was offered, and by what lips, to terrorism and murder ; 
what sinister principles were propounded, and what ominous senflt 
inents were expressed, not with reference to dependencies alone. 

Less serious, but still worthy of notice, is tho corrupting effect of 
the pageantry, the servility, the Sultanism of which dependencies 
are the licensed sphere. Through the newspaper accounts of the 
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Prince of Wales’s visit, to India breathed something very like the 
spirit of a Byzantine court. Wise men laugh ; but the crowd aro 
impressed, and they do not say to themselves' This is only for 
Hindostan or Egypt. If ever an attempt is made to revive anything 
like “ a real throne ” in this country (and the idea is perhaps not so 
remote from possibility as would bo generally imagined), it will 
derive any chanco of success it may have in some measure from the 
influence of the Indian Empire. 

Therefore, before enthusiastic friends of England — and surely 
great enthusiasm may be predicated of those who can dwell with 
complacency on the idea of handing over not only the East but 
all Europe to the reactionary aristocracy of this country — before 
enthusiastic friends of England, wc say, determine to give her Egypt, 
on the ground that she is the best representative of the principles of 
constitutional liberty, tliey ought to consider whether she is likely 
to continue the best representative of those principles when she has 
been charged with the functions of unconstitutional government in all 
parts of the globe. Ho political character could bo stronger or more 
confirmed thaji that of the Roman, yet by empire it was radically 
changed. 

The spirit of enterprise, no doubt, is displayed and fostered by 
conquest. Far be it from us to depreciate its value or to disparage^ 
the pride which its achievements excite in the nation. But it may 
be directed to more objects than one. Cook, Franklin, and Livingstone 
showed enterprise as well as the conquerors of the Indian Empire. 

It is the fashion to accuse the Americans of unlimited voracity, 
but they seem really to be about the only people that look at a 
thing before they swallow it. St. Domingo, from its natural wealth 
and capabilities, was a most tempting morsel, and it was almost 
forced down tbo throat of the nation by President Grant, who was 
then in an ambitious mood. But it was steadfastly rejected on the 
ground that, though commercially rich, it was politically unwhole- 
some, and would import a bad element into the legislature of the 
United States. 

Wo have spoken, so far, of the interest of the conqueror, or the 
dominant race. But modern sentiment demands that the interest of 
the conquered, or the subject race/ shall also bo considered, and we 
jnay say with truth that no imperial country Las evpr acknowledged 
this obligation so fully as England. 0 

To India, English rule has given peace, saving our own wars and 
mutinies ; a regular and equitable though costly administration ; 
greatly increased security for life a$d property; railroads; the 
abolition of dark and cruel superstitions, such as Suttee and Thuggee. 
On the other hand, there are consequences which attend even tho 
most humane of conquests, and when one nation undertakes to 
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provide happiness for another by overruling the natural course of 
things, measures conceived in the most beneficial spirit are apt to 
work out in unexpj^ted ways, and to lead to mixed results. 

Conquest must always extinguish the military spirit of the con- 
quered and their power of self-defence. Roman conquest did this 
systematically, and when the legions withdrew, bands of undisciplined 
though hardy barbarians stalked unresisted through the helpless 
provinces of the Empire. British conquest has done tho same thing, 
though not on system, and populations which wo found warlike are 
now sheep, and would be the prey of the first wolf that descended 
on them, if British protection wore withdrawn. But conquest must 
also kill all native germs of political life and all power of political sclf- 
organizationv It is of course difficult to say what nature would have 
produced, had India been left politically to itself, or rather had it 
been acted on by European influence only as Japan has been, not in 
the way of foreign dominion. Regarded from tho Indian point of 
view, Akbar was probably not less beneficent than a Viceroy/ and 
whatever improvements ho might effect would be more likely to 
adhere to the soil. In the case of Egypt, it is true, there would, 
so far as the mass of the natives are concerned, be little in the way 
of military, and nothing in the way of political life to extinguish. 
Wc should only rondor impossible that which might otherwise be 
possible, tho gradual growth, under an independent government, of 
an Egyptian nation. • 

To associate the conquered with the conqueror in the work of 
Indian government, and thus in time to train India to self-rule, is 
a policy, the very conception of which attests the comparatively 
beneficent spirit of British conquest. But before it can J>e really 
carried into efiect, not only must great political difficulties be over- 
come, but a bridge must bo thrown over a social gulf, so wide as to 
be apparently impassable. Real participation in government implies 
political equality between the races, aud political Equality cannot 
exist between those who are socially far apart. The higher and 
more sympathetic minds may bo able to surmount the prejudice of ' 
race, and to act wdth a Hindoo as cordially as with an Englishman. 
But this cannot he expected of tho ordinary officials of the dominant 
nation, much less of tho lower ckfss of Europeans and the common 
soldier. We have heard Lord Elgin on the relations between the 
races. Tn another passage (p. 417), speaking of a inurder committed 
by a European on a native, ho says, that though not deliberate, it 
had a feature just as bad, and characteristic of homicides committed 
by Europeans on natives, inasmuch as it was done 4 ‘in wanton 
recklessness, almost without provocation, under an impulse which 
would have been resisted if the life of the native had been estimated 
at the value of that of a dog.” He goes on to mention another case, 
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in which a native had been kicked to death for milking a goat, which 
was alleged not to belong to him, and says that the local paper, instead 
of pitying tho victim or his family, only complained of the hard- 
ship to which the homicide was subjected by having to go to Calcutta 
to answer for his conduct in hot weather. Assuredly, to make these 
two elements work together politically would be no easy matter. 
The gulf between the TIindoo and the European is no doubt partly 
caused by the strange primmval mystery of ITiiidoo nature. In the 
use of the Egyptian Fellah there would be no grejit obstacle of this 
kind ; but the Fellah would probably be an object of still greater 
contempt than the Hindoo. 

From war we have saved India. But what if in doing so we have 
unwittingly aggravated the danger of famine? What if, in the 
calm but enfeebling security created by our rule, a helpless and 
shiftless population has multiplied without any limit but tint of 
bare subsistence, to be the prey of this periodical destroyer or to bo 
rescued only by Government aid on an enormous scale ? We may 
well feel proud both of the humanity which accepts the burden 
and of the administrative vigour with which it is borne. Yet this 
may be an instance of the tendency of interfercnce # wi(h the course 
of nature in other countries to work out in unexpected ways. 

Since England has taken India into her own hands her sense of 
responsibility has compelled her to introduce improvements, adminis- 
trative ami educational, on the pattern of the best European civilisa- 
tion. But can India afford this system ? Can she afford it when 
she has to pay exile price for all her officials, and to give them all 
largo pensions besides? She is gorgeous, but, in proportion to her 
population, poor. Tlic Duke of Wellington is reported to have said 
of her, “She is a magnificent country, and it would bo a. shame to 
govern her ill ; but it would be ruinems to govern her well.” With 
an annual deficit always called extraordinary, yet regularly recurring, 
is it certain tlntt the Duke’s saying will not prove true ? Bankruptcy 
is a foe at least as much to bo dreaded by the Anglo-Indian. 
Government as the Russian legions which fancy sees descending from 
the clouds of the Himalayas. 

From bankruptcy the Indian Government is in fact saved only by 
the revenue from the opium traffic, which, as the present Secretary 
of State for India said in defending it, “ in\ lives inconveniences of 
principle, hut is wrapped up in our finances.”® Inconveniences of 
principle the traffic does seem to involve, when we consider that it is 
not merely like the liquor traffic in this country, a trade licensed 
by Government, but a Government trade. The Chinese Government 
is semi-barbarous, but it is paternal ; and there is no reason for 
doubting the sincerity of its desire to save the souls and bodies of 
its people from the ravages of this hellish drug.-- But we* impelled 
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by financial exigency, constrain the Chinese to admit it and bombard 
Canton when they refuse. The excuses put forward— that Government 
limits the traffic by undertaking it, and that private villainy might 
commit the crime if Government did not-^-would hardly impose 
upon a child. Such, however, is tKfe pillar of Indian finance ; and it 
can hardly be thought adamantihe, unless morality and religion cease 
to be forces in the world. 

The propagation of Christianity will hardly be alleged as the 
object of British conquest in India or anywhere else, especially as 
the governing class of the imperial nation is itself rapidly tending 
in a very different direction. Whatever else Christianity may be, 
it is not a religion of conquest. Its founders and that later body 
of apostles who evangelized and civilised the Northern tribes pre- 
sented themselves at all events as purely spiritual agencies, wholly 
unconnected with military power or with blowing rebels away from 
guns. A member of the S. P. G. would perhaps be shocked by 
the suggestion that whatever is best and most spiritual in the nature 
of a Hindoo would bo likely to restrain him from abandoning the 
religion of his fathers to embrace the roligion of the conqueror. 
If the number ofjgconverts made by the Church of England in India, 
backed as she is by power and wealth, were compared with the 
number made by Xavier, taking the latter at the lowest possible 
estimate, the result would be by no means flattering to political 
religion. Nor, if the testimony of the shrewdest observers may be 
trusted, are the converts of Xavier likely to have been less respect- 
able or less sincere than those made by the Church 6f England. 

The political dominion of India is a legacy from generations, tho 
political aims, the commercial policy, the public morality, and the 
general conditions of which were ditferent from ours. Whether, if 
it were offered to us now for the first time, we should do wisely in 
accepting it — whether it would not be better to secure free com- 
mercial access without political dominion — maybe reasonably doubted. 
In fact, even the generations by which the Empire was founded were 
drawn on for the most part, not only without design, but against 
their wishes, and were always trying to set a limit to the progress of 
conquest, though they could never succeed in doing so. 1 But, by a 
course of events which there is little use in discussing, as it cannot 
now be reversed, India has become ours ; and nobody would now 
propose that we should either give it up or let it be taken from us. 
Independently of imperial pride, we are bound to maintain our hold 
on it by strong bonds both of duty and of interest. Our departure, 
after suppressing the native governments and destroying the organ- 
izing forces, would consign the country to a sanguinary anarchy, 

(1) Soe the preface to Mr. Sidney Owen’s Seloction from Marquis Wellesleys 
Dispatches, anAttre dispatches themselves. * 
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and place in jeopardy- British property and investments the aggregate 
value of which can hardly be less than four hundred millions. Still, 
of the two objects, India and England, the most spirited advocate 6f 
aggrandizement must allow that England is to be preferred, and 
therefore that there is a limit to the perils to be incurred and the 
sacrifices t6 be made for the sake of India. Some things have been 
.mentioned which seem to show that this limit is not ontirely beyond 
the horizon, and even that, unless Indian finances assume a more 
hopoful aspect^ it may como very distinctly into view. 4 

These are two ways of keeping our hold on India. One, and no 
doubt the more certain while it lasts, is to forego internal, improve- 
ment and to lavish the earnings of our people in the maintenance of 
armaments largo enough to command the Mediterranean, at the same 
time occupying Egypt and every place else that may be necessary in 
order literally to annex India to England by an unbroken line of 
British territories, fortresses, and waters. The other way is to 
keep on good terms with the Mediterranean nations. ’Whatever 
-dopends on amity must be to some extent precarious. But there 
is no apparent reason why this amity should be broken. Qur 
possession of India docs not hurt or menace Mediterranean 
nations in the slightest degree ; it benefits them, so long as wo keep 
the Indian ports open to their trade, and it need not give them 
any sort of umbrage. To do wanton mischief may be in their 
power, but there is no ground for presuming that they will bo 
inclined to do it, especially as they would obviously hurt them- 
selves. As io the potentate, whoever he may he, through whose 
territory the Suez Canal runs, he will surely be no more tempted to 
destroy or close it than a turnpike man is tempted to nail up his own 
gate. 

That Bussia meditates an invasion of British India is a belief 
which, if it were not shared by some persons of mark, we should 
be inclined to call a chimera. Mere proximity docs not denote 
'hostile designs ; if it did, there would bo no peace on earth. The 
natural barrier between tho two ’ Empires is strongey than that 
between any other two conterminous countries in the ' world; If 
Bussia, reckoning by mere miles, without regard to obstacles, is 
near to us, we are equally near to her ; and if she has arrived at this 
position by continual additions of territory, we have done tho same. 
Both Empires have grown in the same manner, and one as naturally 4 
as tho other, by extension in a sort of political vacuum, where 
nothing opposed them but the arms of barbarous or half-civilised 
powers. In each case probably the growth lias been to a great extent 
undesigned and even involuntary, though we persist in ascribing 
to deliberate and far-roaching ambition on tho part of Bussia that 
which we know, on our own part, is to be ascribed to nothing of the 
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kind. That either England or Russia, having reached the foot of 
the Himalayas by extending her Empire over regions unoccupied 
by any civilised nation, will proceed to scale the Himalayas for the 
purpose of attacking another great European power, is as little to bo 
presumed as it is to be presumed that the tide will scale the cliff 
because* it has raced in over a sandy flat. The movements of Russia 
farther west are assignable to an obvious cause, and one totally 
unconnected with any imaginable designs on India. Every great 
and growing power is led by a natural impulse to make its way to 
an open sea. England would hardly submit to being corked up in 
the Dardanelles in order to gratify the jealous apprehensions of 
Russia, and she cannot expect that Russia will complacently submit 
to being corked up in order to gratify hers. Suppose Russia, like 
ourselves, obtains the full freedom of the Mediterranean. All 
diplomatists and Russophobists hold up their hands in horror at the 
thought. But what is the specific evil which would ensue ? Why is 
Sebastopol, or if it camo to that, Constantinople, so much more likely 
to’ be dangerous than Brest ? If Russia is provoked, sho will very 
likely give 1 us trouble in India ; but why should she be provQked ? 

It is assumed# that the Suez Canal would be available in time of 
war. This is a point on which, of course, we cannot presume to 
form an opinion ; but it lies so near the root of the whole question 
that it is to be hoped a deliberate opinion will he formed. To occupy 
Egypt in defiance of the wrath and future hostility of France, to go to 
tho expense of creating armaments powerful enough to command the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and then to see tho object for which all this 
bad been done practically annihilated by a few shillings’ worth of 
dynamite or the scuttling of an old ship, would be mortifying in the 
extreme. 

Already our nervous anxiety about the canal has brought an aval- ■ 
anche of calamity on tho world. To avoid this war with all its horrors, 
and tho danger of further conflagration which it involves, it was 
necessary that from tho outset separate interests should be sup- 
pressed, n&d that the crisis should be treated as a European one, 
to be dealt with by the common councils of Europe. J3ut hardly 
had it arrived when England avowed her intentioi/ of separately 
securing her own interests, and pounced upon the Suez Canal. This 
was the signal that a wreck had commenced, and that everybody 
must look out for himself. Everybody did look out for himself; ‘ 
everybody made his own game. Cordial co-operation thenceforth 
was impossible, and the inevitable result was this war — a war which 
puts back civilisation. Lord Derby has said that of British interests 
the greatest is peace, and what Lord Derby says is always wise. 
If we ask why Lord Derby did not make a sincere and resolute 
effort to preserve the greatest of British interests by enforcing in 
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common with Russia and the other powers the reforms to which 
Turkey was pledged, and whifch, if vigorously pressed, she would 
most certainly have conceded, tho answer will partly be that thie 
obvious line of policy wus crossed by the alarm about the Suez Canal 
and tho interests of England in the East. 

Egypt no doubt differs greatly in some respects from India. But 
in Egypt, as in India, you would havo a dominant and a subject race. 
You would have a foreign government ruling, on arbitrary princi- 
ples, over people divided from the officials by a wide social gulf. 
The reflex action on the character of the imperial country would 
probably be much the same. 

In the course of empire, one act of aggrandizoment leads to* 
another. The conquest of a small territory round tho British fac- 
tories in India has led to the conquest of the whole country. 
This again leads to the occupation of Egypt. India being in the 
hands of England, no one will deny that tho occupation of Egypt, 
in case of a break-up of the Turkish Empire, presents itself as a 
natural question for consideration. But the advocates of the 
mcasui^ must allow it to be fairly discussed, and not think to settle* 
it by impugning the patriotism of their opponents, though, as we 
have already udmitted, the nation is just now in a mood in which 
such appeals are likely to tell. If tho party of moderation is inferior 
to the party of aggrandizement iu anything, it is not in lovo of the 
country, but in power of discerning her true interests. It does not 
seem to itself to be advocating a policy of weakness. It holds that, 
as we said before, the strength of England is in herself, and that she 
derives more real strength from one of her own counties, than she 
does from all her foreign dcpei lencics put together. It holds, in 
fact, that acquisition of territory which is not self-defending is 
extension, not of strength, but of weakness ; and in proof of the fact 
it may cite, among other things, the perpetual complaints of its 
opponents tha£ tho empire is unfortified, and their unheeded cries 
for further expenditure in defences . 1 It avows that its main objects 
of interest are not external but internal, and that it is less solicitous 
about remote acquisitions, and those posts in Asia the names of 
which are dear and familiar to the pundits of llussophobia, than 
about the many millions of Englishmen who at present share only 
to a very miserable extent the advantages, moral, intellectual, or 
material, of English civilisation. It docs not admit that this is 
“ parochialism/’ unless England is a parish. It desires, at all 
events, to see the proof that aggrandizement is good for the whole 
English people. As to tho question of courage or cowardice, which 

(1) The Canadian Government waa asktd tho othor dny, by an eminent organ of 
aggrandizement, to quadruple its military expenditure, nnd this in face of a falling 
xevemie. You might literally as well a&k the Canadian Got ornment 1 or their heads. 
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is eometimes raised in the fervour pf debate, statesmen and jour- 
nalists, however bellicose, do not go lb the front ; and the only way 
in which they can show courage of any kind is by manfully 
expressing what seem to them trjze opinions, tlfbugh they may 
happen to be unpopular at the time. 

To make a perfectly clean breast, wo will confess that there 
are some people who believe that the consecration of filibustering 
nationality is rather out of date ; that the day of Humanity has dawned, 
and that to resent its arrival is about as rational as to resent the 
arrival of autumn or anything else th.it the course of nature brings. 

It is the more desirable that at this crisis, on which tho policy of 
the future may depend, there should bo a full discussion of the 
subject in the press (which is now, more truly than Parliament, the 
great council of the nation), and that the mind of England should 
be deliberately made up, because otherwise her hand may be forced 
by agencies which the respectable advocates of aggrandizement 
would disown, though they can hardly help warming them into 
life by encouraging the general tendency and decrying the prin- 
ciples which restrain it. Eor a description of these agencies we 
will once more have recourse to Lord Elgin, who encountered them 
in China, where they have more than oiioo been successful ill 
drawing England into a use of her power which, it is to be hoped, 
no party among us would have deliberately approved : — 

“I never felt so ashamed of myself in my life, and Elliot remarked that tho 
trip seemed to have made me sad. Them wo were, accumulating tho means of 
destruction under the very eyes, and within tho roach, of a population of about 
1,000,000 pooplo, against whom theso means of destruction were to bo employed! 
* Yes,* I said to Elliot, 4 1 am sad, because when I look at that town, I feel 
that I am earning for myself a placo in the Litany immediately after “plague, 
postilenco, and fainino.” I believe, however, that, as far as I am concerned, it 
•was impossible for mo to do otherwise than as I have done. I could not have 
abandoned the demand to enter tho city after what happened last winter, with- 
out compromising our position in China altogether, and opening tho way to 
calamities oven greater than thoso now before us. 1 made my demands on Yeh 
as moderate as I could, so as to give him a chance of accepting ; although if he 
had accepted, I knew that I should have brought on my head the imprecations 
both of the navy and army and of tho civilians, tho time being given by tho 
missionaries and tho women. And now Yell having refused, I shall do what- 
ever I can possibly do to secure tho adoption of plans of attack, &c., which will 
lead to the least destruction of life and property. * . . . Tho weathor is charming; 
the thermometor about sixty degrees in the shade in tho morning; tho sun 
powerful, and the atmosphere beautifully clear. When we stoame’d up to 
Canton, and saw tho rich alluvial banks covorod with the luxuriant evidences 
of unrivalled industry and natural fertility combined ; beyond them, barren 
uplands, sprinkled with a soil of a reddish tint, which gave them the appear- 
ance of heather slopes in the Highlands ; and beyond these again, the white 
cloud mountain range, standing out bold and blue in the clear sunshine, t 
thought bitterly of those who, for the most selfish objects, are trampling under 
foot this ancient civiUsation. ,, — Latter 8 and Journals , p. 212. 

** I amnpw' off from Canton, never I hope to see it again; Two months I 
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havo been there, engaged in this painful service, checking as I have been best 
able to do, the disposition to maltreat this unfortunate poople. ... On tho 
wh&e I think I have been successful. There novor was a Chinese town which 
suffered so little by tho occupation of a hostile force ; and considering tho diffi- 
culties which our alliance with tho French (though I have had all support from 
Gros, in so far as he can give it) has occasioned, it is a very signal success. 
The good people at IJong Kong, &c., do not know whether to bo incredulous or 
* disgusted at this policy.” (P. 224.) 

“ Tho settlement here is against treaty. It consists mainly of agents of tho 
two groat opium houses, Dent and Jardino, with their hangers-on. This, with 
a considerable business in tho coolie frado — which consists in kidnapping 
wretched coolies, putting them on board ships whore all tho horrors of tho 
slave-trade are reproduced, and sending them on specious promises to such 
places as Cuba — is tho chief business of tho 4 foreign * merchants at Swatow.”' 
(P. 226.) 

“Resides I own that I havo a conscientious fooling on tho subject. Iam 
sure that in our relations with these Chinese wo have acted scandalously, and I 
would not havo been a party to the measures of violence which havo been 
taken, if I had not believed that I could work out of them some good for them. 
Could I leqvo this, tho really noblest part of my task, to bo worked out by 
others ? Anyono could have obtained tho treaty of Tientsin. What was really 
meritorious was that it should have beeu obtained at so small a cost of human 
suffering. But this is also what discredits it in tho eyes of many, of almost all , 
hero. If wo had carried on war for souio years, if wo had carried misery and 
desolation all over tho Empire, it would havo boon thought quito natural that 
tho Emperor should havo been reduced to accept tho terms imposed upon 
him at Tientsin. But to do all this by means of a demonstration at Tientsin ! 
Tho announcement was received with a yell of derision by connoisseurs and 
baffled speculators in tea.” (P. 280.) 

11 Have you road Russell's book on tho Tmlian Mutiny ? I have done’ so and 
I recommend it to you. It has made mo very sad ; but it only confirms what 
I belioved beforo respecting tho scandalous treatment which the natives received 
at our hands in India. I am glad that lie has had courago to speak out as ho- 
docs on this point. Can I do anything to prevent England from calling down 
on hersolf God’s curse for brutalities committed on another feeble Oriental 
race ? Or aro all my exertions to result only in tho extension of tho area over 
which Englishmen aro to exhibit how hollow and superficial are both their civi- 
lisation and their Christianity ? Tho lone of tho two or three men connected with, 
mercantile houses in China whom I find on board is all for blood and massacre 
on a great sealo.* I hope they will be disappointed ; but it is not a cheerful or 
hopeful prospect, look at it from what side one may.” (P. Ji2o.) 

Lord Elgin, wo repeat, was neither a pseudo-philanthropist nor a 
patriot of every country but his own ; ho was wanting neither in 
J3ritisb. feeling nor in courage ; and the records of his experience 
deserve attention, as well as tho fenortings of the war-horses on tho 
Stock Exchange and in Pall Mall. 


• Goldwin Smith. 
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There has been much difficulty in assigning to Heine a nationality- 
Does he belong most to Germany, to France, or to Judaea ? Rom in 
Diisscldorf of Jewish parents, he passed the first part of his life in 
the Vaterland, and most of his later years in Paris. 'He understood 
the genius of all tlireo peoples ; he loved them all, and he mocked 
them all. With all of them lie has claimed kinship ; and while ho 
has vilified them one by one, not as a mere outstander, but as a foe, 
ho has at other times upbraided or praised them in patriot tones, and 
extolled their greatness in his song. Some difficulty has been felt 
also in fixing his ylacc as a writer. What is he, poet or satirist ? “I 
have,” says Heine, “ God forgive me, tried every sort of thing in 
literature,” and he goes on to ail enumeration as detailed as that 
which Polonius gives of the players’ capabilities. In England he is 
known almost only as a poet. Most persons have read tlie*Buch 
der Lieder — dainty as Horace, subtle as Shakespeare — either in the 
original German or in some one of the numerous translations. In 
Germany his prose works, especially the Reisebilder, excited as 
much admiration as any of liis verse, and are now read almost as 
widely. No translation of any of Heino’s prose works has, however, 
as far as I know, ever been published in England, and very few 
readers in this country have read more of them than such portions 
as relate to Heine’s own life. 

Yet there is in his prose much of that fascination which makes his 
verse absolutely unlike that of any other poet. It is the blending — 
weird and audacious — of gravo and gay. It is this which has 
enchanted many of his readers and incensed as many more. He 
leaps from sarcasm to smiles, or to tears almost womanly in thoir 
gentleness, and then flies back to mockery again. Words with which 
he described one of his feminine characters givo a very good notion of 
himself : “ A hot volcano of enthusiasm, over which there would fall 
occasionally a snow-avalanche of laughter.” In his dealings with 
the most serious subjects it is always the same, — the smile will come. 
It is this that has earned him the reproach so often laid at his door, 
that ho was a metfe scoffer. But his smile is tho smile o i a man, 
not of Mephistophcles ; and I shall try to show how tenderly he felt 
for what he had once loved, and how gravely and wisely he could 
write of weighty things. 

There was nothing that he abandoned more utterly than J uda jsm, 
and yet nothing that he loved better. He became a Christian, as every 
one knows, against his better self, to qualify for preferment which he 
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never, obtained* He had never believed in the doctrines of Judaism, 
but he had lbved its exquisite customs, and he ceased not to speak of 
them with reverent affection. True that he once said of Judaism 
that it was not a religion but a misfortune ; true that he laughs 
loudly at .the unwashed ugliness and the gorgeous rainbow clothing 
of many 8 f the chosen people of his time. But in his Story of the 
Rabbi of Bacharach (a fragment 02) ly), there is a glowing and 
sympathetic description of the celebration of the incoming Passover, 
when the family affections are drawn more closely together by the 
celebration of the God- fraught fates of ancestors in ancient story, 
when gentle and kind hospitality is offered to the stranger by those 
who remember how they too are but sojourners in a foreign land. 
There is a poem in which ho describes how the money-getting, 
grovelling, animal Jew becomes tender and human as he sets his 
house in order for the Sabbath — as for a princess at whose good 
coming all should bear the appearance of a joyful holiday. 

As a poet ho could hardly fail to be touched by these. But it was 
not only because of their beauty that they appealed to him. These 
observances he commended because they were family observances, 
and Heine held that it was the province of religion to cherish them. 
He turns again and again to the religion of the Greeks, and speaks 
of it as his ideal of what religion should be — “ holy stories and the 
guarding of memories and mysteries ancestors had taught.” The 
Jewish religion is more than all others a family religion. At the 
• greater holidays the members of a family invariably assemble ; at 
the incoming of the Sabbath or of the Passover, at the Feast of 
Booths, and at the end of the Fast, family greetings are a sine quA non . 
Thus those festivals have a valu- quite apart from any religious 
meaning that may be attached to them, and it was in this, its family 
character, that the Jewish creed was praised by Heine. Nor did he 
fail to see the gentle beauty of that creed most apart from Judaism 
— the Roman Catholic Church. In an exquisite poem, called The 
Pilgrimage to Kcvlaar, ho describes how the Virgin, with mercy 
and wisdom, answered the prayer of a mother whose heart-broken 
son death alone could heal. In this poem is a sort of refraiju, 

“ Gelobt seiest du Marie,” which is used with all tenderness, and 
the whole might well have been written by the most faithful 
believer. 

But why did Heine assume at other times, in verse and in prose, 
his well-known aggressive attitude to religion ? In the first place, 
to use his own words, because of his “ affection for reason.” Reason, 
he declares, has been the passion malheureuse of his life, and in 
his happiesjfc manner he explains that “just as Solomon, Ring of the 
Jews, exalted in his song the Church of Christ, and pictured her as 
a dark-eyed rapturous maiden, so that the Jews might not guess his 
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true intent, so have I in countless songs glorified Reason — the full 
contrary of the Church of Christ.” With Reason blazoned on his 
shield, Heine tilts boldly at many of the more extra vagaffet teachings* 
of somo revealed religions — notably at the Trinity in Unity, and at 
the hell where stupid devils can ‘‘make no exception” ii^the case 
of Socrates, though he did live and dio in the cause of justice and 
truth, and where by pouring cold water on^joasting Jows the merry 
imps prove to them that baptism is a truly refreshing thing. 

Judaism makes fewer demands on credulity than Christianity does. 
The Trinity and the Resurrection of the Body — the two largest 
stumbling-blocks, perhaps, in the way of the would-be believer in 
Christianity — Judaism, of course, does not assert. It has occasion- 
ally been made the boast of Judaism that a belief in the Di vino 
Unity is the solo necessary article of its creed, and there is a well- 
known story of a rabbi who declared that the sentence, u Love your 
neighbour as yourself,” summed up the whole law, the rest being 
merely commentary. But the creed that has been usually taught 
from the pulpits of our synagogues is one much more easy to attack. 
It has, for instance, included among the “holy books,” at least, the 
Book of Joshua, which represents the God of infinite mercy as the 
instigator of wholesale and detestable massacre ; and it has often 
thrown a halo of sanctity round the entire array of extraordinary 
commands which the Talmud founds on its own extraordinary expo- 
sitions of the Mosaic code. One can understand, then, why it was 
that Reason, “ the maiden pale and chill,” bade Heine first doubt 
and then deny. lie asks of what value are such and such writings, 
and what authority attaches to their commands. No ono can 
attempt to give him a satisfactory answer, for orthodoxy and free- 
thought cannot have the same stand-point, and so no reply that ono 
can make will satisfy the other. In time he himself answers his own 
questions by determining that anthropomorphism is a thing apart 
from the spiritual sanctity of religion, and that dogma is the cancer 
of religion and not the armour that hedges it about. 

But Heine's fiercer attacks on the orthodox are not levelled against 
them because of the demands they make on credulity. The bitterest 
reproach which ho lays at their doors is the aggressive attitude they 
assume towards reason and towards those whose opinions, as unreason- 
able as their own, are founded on other traditions, and consequently 
not identical with theirs. He represents himself as holding an 
argument with one Mathilde (of course this is not to be mistaken for 
the real Mathilde, Heine's wife), a lady who insisted on scoffing at 
religion. Heine rebuked her, saying he liked no religion-haters. 
Fair women without religion, he added, were like flowers without 
scent, like rigid frigid tulips, who, could they but speak, would 
explain to us how naturally they developed from the original 
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onion. Then Mathilde, in self-defence, fold him a story of her 
childhood. Her mamma had explained to her that the old moons 
were chopped up in order to make stars of them ; a little friend, 
of hers had learnt from her grandmother that the old moons 
were eaton as melons in hell. They camo to blows about the 
question of the truth of these explanations ; for Mathilde was 
sure her mother was right, and her friend was as confident in the 
excellence of her grandmother’s theory. Then a little boy who- 
had learnt mathematics ran up to them. lie separated the com- 
batants, and loftily remarked that the arguments of both were 
very silly. lie proceeded to give a scientific exposition of the phases 
of the moon. Both little girls now grew angrier than before, and 
they joined their strengths to thrash the young mathematician. So 
by the old plan of putting one’s own argument into the mouth of 
another, and taking oneself the attitude which a moderate opponent 
might assume, Heine explains two of his points of variance with 
religion. First, it proselytizes ; secondly, it easts the first stone at 
science and reason. 

Judaism, as far as I am aware, has never been guilty of assuming 
towards science an attitude of execration. Nor can Judaism be 
charged with proselytizing, from which it has at all times distinctly 
held aloof. Judaism has never spoken of heresy outside its own fold. 
“ There are no infidels among the nations,” says the Talmud. 1 J3ut 
Heine attacks Judaism on the strangest ground. He accuses it of 
being the originator of proselytizing in so far as it was the parent of 
Christianity. “A Greek,” he says, “would have thought it an 
abomination to force any one by oppression or by cunning to give 
up the religion of his birth and to adopt a new one in its stead. But 
a people camo forth from Egypt, the homo of priests and of croco- 
diles, and it brought with it a positive religion. . . . Thence arose 
proselytizing, that plague of humanity ; thenco arose compulsory 
creeds, and all those loathsome holy things that have cost mankind 
so much bloodshed and so many bitter tears.” 

In considering his favourite ideal, the Greek mode of religion, 
Heine asked himself this question : Would it have been possible or 
desirable for mankind to have had always a religion and a worship 
akin to the Greek, and no other r> It was pitiful enough that when 
the gods were ^assembled together, feasting and singing in utter 
merriment, a poor bleeding Jew should havo*como along with a 
crown of thorns on his brow and a hoavy cross of wood on his 
shoulder, and that ho should have thrown the cross down on the 
banquet-table with a crash so terrible that the gods grew paler and 
paler, until at last they faded* away into darkness. Yes, he says 

(1) Tractate Cholin, folio 13. I am informed by tho Hot. A. L. Green that this 
passage is based on the Miachna, date about a.d. 120 — 160. , * 
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this was tragical enough* for the new religion was one that yielded 
no joy, it yielded comfort only. It was a mournful religion, blood- 
stained and fit for sinners alone. But he admits that it was neces- 
sary, “necessary for humahity that was crushed and suffering. 
The gods of olden days knew nothing of woe; poor man in hi a 
anguish could not turn his eyes to them for help — no one ever loved 
them with all his heart. For one must suffer to gain such love as that. 
Pity is the final consummation of love, perhaps love itself: so- 
Cljrist is the most loved of all the gods, especially by women.” He 
thus, then, explains the raison d'etre and tho value of Christianity. 
“ To see one’s God suffering makes one hear ono’s own suffering more 
readily ; ” the suffering of men made a religion necessary which 
represented a suffering God, and the continuance of human suffering 
gavo to that religion, with its indubitable power of consolation, a 
claim to the gratitude of mankind. 

There was, however, a feature of religion common to Judaism and 
Christianity which Heine detested. That feature was public worship, 
with its necessary concomitant, a paid clergy. Probably many 
persons of all creeds have joined him in doubts as to the real value 
of public worship. lie granted that it gives some persons periods of 
spiritual rapture, but does that, he urged, compensate for the disgust 
with which* tedious services inspire many others for all that is con- 
nected with religion, and for the premium that it offers to all §orts of 
hypocrisy ? And he seems to have answered the question by a pretty 
outspoken negative. Heine hated all tho clergy — rabbi, priest, and 
Protestant clergyman. lie preferred, he once said, the tierce hell- 
threatening priest to the “ molly-coddle homoeopathic soul-doctor who 
pours the thousandth part of a pint of reason into a gallon of morals, and 
sends people to sleep with it on Sundays.” “ The pfaffen ,” he s«iys else- 
whero {pfnjfe is a sort of generic and contemptuous term for any sort 
of clergyman), “ fear God less than other men do — they use him for 
their own purposes. Like showmen at a fair, they exhibit God for 
money. They extol him with absurd panegyrics, blow a trumpet to 
glorify him, wear a smart uniform in his honour, and all the time 
they despise in their heart the poor, credulous, staring mob, and 
ridicule the creature they lauded so highly, no is tedious to them,* 
for they see him every day. . . . Will God long suffer tho priests 
to exhibit a monster in lieu of him, and to earn money by it P ” 

Heine contrasts, as many of us have done, the proud State- 
supported Church of our own time with Christianity as it appeared 
in its early history. “ How lovely was the Christianity of the first 
centuries — the Christianity that was like its Divine Founder in the 
heroism of its suffering ! It was the exquisite legend of the secret 
God who wandered under the palms of Palestine in the guise of a 
fair youth, atid preached the love of humanity, liberty, and equality — 
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the creed of the greatest thinkers of later days — the creed that came 
to us from France to be the Bible of our own time.” 4< I like Christ 
best of all the gods,” he says elsewhere, “ riot because he is a legiti- 
mate God, whoso father ruled the world j^ince time immortal ; but 
because he, born as ho was Dauphin of Heaven, loves no courtly 
ceremony, and is a democrat at heart .... a bon dieu citoycn.” 
“Look at that religion,” he continues, “ Christ’s religion, and then 
look at the Christianities set up as State religions in different 
countries — the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, for instance, t or 
that Catholicism without poetry, the High Church of England — 
hollow miserable skeleton that it is, lacking all life and vigour. 
Religion is injured by monopoly just as trade is. Free competition 
and nothing else can make faiths strong, and political equality among 
creeds — free trade, so to speak, among the gods — will make religions 
glorious as heretofore.” “ Religion can never sink so low as when 
she is elevated to be a State religion. Her innocence vanishes — she 
becomes as arrogant as a declared mistress.” “ It is not the altar,” 
ho says, “ which I hate, I hate the snakes that lurk beneath it, smiling 
sweetly as flowers while they poison the very springs of life. . . . 
It is because I am a friend of religion and a friend of the Church 
that I loathe that abortion called the State-Religion, that monster 
born of the intrigue between temporal and spiritual power.” 

Piercing outcries of this kind, justified, as it seems to us, by facts 
but too bitter not to be misunderstood, have probably gone far to 
earn for Heine the reproach with which he has commonly been covered. 
“ Who was Heine ? ” a child of Mr. Kingsley asked him. “ A wicked 
man,” was his only answer . 1 Yet Heine docs not merit such blamo 
from a man of Kingsley’s breadth view. We have seen how well 
Heine knew the value of the family tie, and how ho sought to 
cherish all such ritual as would strengthen it, provided that observing 
such ritual was considered as a privilege for those to enjoy who 
could do so, and not as a law to ho imposed upon all, however much 
$ e y detested obedience thereto. Such ritual and such observance 
seemed to him part of religion, and so far ho was on the side of 
religion. Those other things so often associated with the name of 
religion he emphatically condemned — exclusiveness, coercion, and 
the alliance of Church and State. 

And Heine was no utter denier. Ho clu^ig to a belief in the 
existence of a spiritual element, the existence of the Being Faust 
spoke of in those wonderful lines— 

“Fecl’st not thronging 
To head* and heart the force, 

Still weaving its oternal secret, 

Invisible, visible round thy life ! 

(1) “Life of Charles Kingsley/' vol. i. p. 224. 
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Yast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 

And when thou in the feeling wholly blessed art 
Call it then what thou wilt, 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God !” 1 

“ 1 may not,” says Hein$i “ be over-partial to anthropomorphism, 
'but I believe in the glory of God.” His is that great creed which 
asserts the existence of a Divine and Benevolent Element, and the 
possibility of the improvement of man ; and which does not deny that 
the Divine Spirit may have rested on men in the past, but does deny 
that it rested only* on & chosen few of one particular race and at one 
particular time. 

The creed of Heine rested chiefly on the philosophy of hie 
fellow- Jew, Spinoza, whose tenets, Heine said, were a distinct 
landmark in the history of religion. This he explained in an 
account of the course of religious thought in Germany, first pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux Mondos. It is a vigorous sketch, 
brilliant and sympathetic in tone. The value historically is, of 
course, small ; it is, indeed, the work of a poet rather than of an 
historian. But its interest is very great, for it shows how Heine 
connected together the successive phases of religious thought to lead 
up to the creed which seemed to him the logical outline of the past, 
and the true and beneficent belief for the present generation of man. 

The doctrine of Christianity, says Heine, was originally this. 
There are two principles — one good and one evil. One is Christ and 
one is Satan. The body is Satan’s, the soul is Christ’s. All visible 
creation is fundamentally evil ; Satan uses it to lure us on to destruc- 
tion. The right aim of life is to forego all bodily pleasures — to 
mortify the body so that our soul may the better arise to the brilliant 
Heaven — the glorious kingdom of Christ. Elsewhere he points out 
how this teaching was beneficial to Europe: it was “ a wholesome' 
reaction to the horrible, colossal materialism that spread abroad in 
the Roman empire, and threatened to destroy all spiritual glory- 
The flesh had grown so insolent in the old Roman world that the 1 
discipline of Christianity came to it as a necessary chastisement.” 
But in his sketch of the history of religion he goes on to quote with 
a little mulice a story wdiich he declares is most characteristic of 
the final outcome of this anti-carnal teaching. The story is the* 
following : — 

A number of priepts in the year 1433, at the time of the Council of 
Basle, were walking about in a wood discussing theology. A 
nightingale begon to sing. They grew silent and listened, enchanted, 
to the exquisite music. Then one of them began to think that thie 
was an attempt of the Evil One — an attempt to tear them from their 
righteous work to self-gratification. So he began to exorcise the 

(1) Bayard Taylor a translation. 
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nightingale. Adjaro te per cum , he began, and the bird said, “Yes, I 
am an evil spirit” and flew* *away. And all who had listened to its 
song fell sick that day and they died. 

With this, says Heine, contrast the pantheism that had been the 
national belief of Europe, and especially of Northern Europe. Tha{ 
creed saw a god-head in every tree — a divino essence in every 
element. Christianity inverted this. Christianity said, “ Nature 
is permeated not with God but with the Devil.” The first great 
change was the Reformation. He contrasts vgry strikingly the 
Reformation in Germany and the Reformation in France — Luther 
with Voltaire, that is to say, not with Calvin, for Voltaire he con- 
siders as the French equivalent to Luther. In Germany the 
Reformation was the assertion of the spirit interest against tho flesh, 
for tho spirit was dejure in power, the flesh rfc facto, and against this 
state of tilings the spirit interest protested; In Franco it was 
different. Sensualism there began the war, feeling that it reigned 
4c facto, and wishing to be acknowledged de jure ; and its weapons 
wero chiefly satire and abuse. 

That Heine wrote most sympathetically of Luther is not surprising. 
Luther, the poet, and the assertor of, at least, a kind of freedom, was 
much to neino. “ Luther/’ says Heine, “ was a complete man, in 
whom body and soul were not parted. He was full of the glory of 
God, and could lose himself in pure spirituality; hut he knew the 
excellencies of this world, and he could caro for them.” And then 
Heine quotes joyfully Luther’s own merry couplet — 

<c Who loves not woman, wino, and song, 

A fool remains his whole life long.” 

With Luther, Heine said, religion became Judaic and deistic. 
Miracles vanished. The now creeds could boast of one only, viz. the 
payment of St. Simon’s tailor’s bill by His pupils ten years after St. 
Simon himself had died. All teaching, said Luther, must rest on the ' 
Bible or on reason. * 

He passes from theologians to philosophers, with the remark that 
German philosophy is the fruit of the Reformation. Elsewhere he 
asserts that German philosophy, being the daughter of the Protestant 
Church, owes her a certain filial 4 piety. Then he comes to Spinoza, 
whoso teaching he so sums up : There is on!v one Essence, and that 
is God. This Entity is infinite and absolute. All finite entities are 
derived from and contained in this one. Tho infinite Entity is 
revealed in thought and in space, and these aro the two attributes of 
God. There may be more, but wc know thorn not. Non dico we 
deam omnino cognoscere, sed me quaedam ejm attributa ; non autem 
omnia > negue maximum intelligcre partem. 

“Only ignorance and malice,” says Heine, “ could call this teach- 
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ing atheistical. No one has spoken of God more sublimely than 
Spinoza. He denies man rather thun God ; all finite things are to 
him but a part of the Infinite Entity ; the human mind is only a 
ray of the infinite thought ; the human body a moro atom of the 
infinite space. God is the cause of both — of spirits and of bodies — 
natura naturans ” Heine distinguishes this from deism, though he 
maintains that both assort alike the Divine Unity. How emphatic- 
ally all this proclaims the Jew in Hcino ; how it reminds one of the 
phrase the Jew l<?arns from his mother's lips and murmurs on his 
death-bed, the Shcmah Israel- — “Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord thy God, 
the Lord is One.” Still Heine does not throw in his lot with the 
general Jewish creed. " The Jews,” he says, “ represent God as a 
tyrant thunder-clad ; the Christians as a loving father ; the God of 
the Deist is above the world and rules it from oil high. But the 
God of pantheism is in the world, for pantheism identifies God and 
the world.” 

Heine's creed, mucli as it changed through his life, had always 
pointed to a vast inclusive belief of this kind. Once it had appeared 
to him that Hellenism was the direct contrary of Judaism and 
Christianity. I have already quoted a passage where he extols the 
privacy and the domestic nature of the Greek creed and worship 
and contrasts them with the intrusive proselytizing of the later 
beliefs. Elsewhere ho declares that the Greek worship was the 
worship of the beautiful, while the Christian Church opposed all 
beauty, calling it devil-born. And with enthusiasm Heine asserted 
his own allegiance to the Greeks. Nor could he well as a poet do 
otherwise. Yet wo have seen how he saw all this while the beauty 
of Judaism and of Christianity, and even showed in his song what 
there was in them that was lovely. 

But in his Confessions, written from his sick-bed in. Paris, ho 
declares that ho has learnt at last that the Jews were after all 
greater than the Greeks — “ the Jews were men, the Greeks were 
always youths.” Ho did not, however, like a vulgar convert, attack 
his old allies. For that beauty, which the Greek creed set forth as 
the ideal for all endeavour, he learnt to reconcile with that which 
he now appreciated in all its fulness — the spiritual essence of religion. 
Beauty ho felt was a form merely* in which the Divine Being made 
himself manifest. Just as David had sung that the heavens 
declared the glory of God, so it appeared to Heine that there rested 
in all things the Divine Spirit — the Ruach Hakadosch of Hebrew 
2>hrase. This, then, was the creed of Heine : There is a Divine Being, 
and He is present in all things. But this must, of course, be 
construed differently from the meaning the words would bear in the ■ 
mouth of a believer in revealed religion. Further, he insisted on the 
necessity and beauty of maintaining the family tie, and recognised 
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the^value of the feasts and festivals of religion, ^although ho denied 
* ‘ that Divine inspiration belonged exclusively to any one book. With 
reference to the doctrine of the immortality of the s^ul, Heine, as 
far as I am aware, enunciated no precise belief, ^ 1 

Heine’s literary and political opinions were no doubt the result of 
independent thought. But in one remarkable passage he shows that, 
holding the religious views that he did, he could hold no others in 
politics. “ God is manifest in plants that pass unconsciously their 
cosmic magnetic lives — in animals that are more or less conscious of 
their existence in their sensual dream-lives. But God is most glori- 
ously manifested in man .... and in man divinity attains again 
to self-consciousness and by man manifests itself. This is done not by 
one man but by the community of mankind. Every man is only a 
part of the Divine Universe ; all men together compose it and repre- 
sent it in conception and in reality. The political revolution that 
rests on the principle of the French Revolution will find no enemies 
in the ranks of the pantheists. They are its allies, but their con- 
victions have come to them in another way — they are grounded on 
religious doctrine. We demand the material well-being of man, the 
material happiness of the people, not because we, like mere material- 
ists, despise the spirit, but becauso we know that the divinity of 
man is revealed also in his bodily substance, and that misery destroys 
the body, which is the picture of God, and when the body is destroyed 
the mind too will perish. St. Just’s great. dictum, which was the 
watchword of the Revolution, / Le pain est le droit du peuplc,’ we 
read thus, * Le pain est le droit divin de rkomme.’ ” 

Heine’s admirable sense of humour showed him always both sides 
of the argument. Just as in one of his poems the romance and the 
absurdity of a sea voyage arc pictured in neighbouring verses, so in 
the case of republicanism and the rights of the many he saw the 
way in which his ideal might be wrecked. He feels that the danger 
will come as usual from the indiscreetness of foolish friends or the 
lies of false foes. “ Tho court lackeys of the people praise its 
excellencies and virtyes unceasingly ; they commend its beauty, its. 
virtues, and its intelligence. But the masses are ugly, and will be 
ugly, till you give them the wherewithal to wash and to be clean. 
The masses are wicked, but their wickedness is the outcome of 
hunger ; give them bread to cat and they will smile and be gracious 
like their rulers. The masses are stupid ; they love the man who 
speaks or shouts to them in the vile jargon of their owji passions, 
and hate the honest man who talks to them the language of reason 
that they fljffcy grow wiser and nobler. This is the result of 
ignorance, and ignorance we must uproot by free schools for tho 
people*** 

There is another noteworthy feature in the passage I have quoted. 
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Heine speaks- not^ of anarchy, but of the sovereignty of the pccgple. 
He felt that th$ two things were in no way identical. Ho debited, 
indeed, that the power of the people should be as strongly exercised 
as the power of a rulfer. lie knew tho advantages of a government 
under a strong ruler, and to his poetic mind there appeared a fair 
vision of the people, many, yet onei bearing a sceptre and crown. 
Now he told them — that is, in tho year 1830 — they were in prison, 
ns Charles V. once was in Tyrol. To Charles camo his jester, 
with news that tho time of his delivery from prisqn was at hand. 
The jester had torn the bells from his cap — it was now the red* cap 
of liberty, and nothing else. When his King had regained his 
liberty the jester would make merry again. “Oh, German Vater- 
land ! 99 says the poet, “ oh, German people ! I am your jester. I, tho 
man whose real office was but your amusement, I come to you in 
your prison, in tlio hour of your need ; for thou, oh my people ! art 
the true emperor, the true lord of the land ; thy will is sovereign 
mightier than the Tel ext not re plaisir, which rests on right divine.” 

Dcnn du, o mein Volk ! hist Kaiser ! Kaiser ! The word was to him 
always enwrapped witli a mystic halo of fascination. It was asso- 
ciated in his mind with the name of tho great hero-king, Napoleon I. 
Heine had sung of Napoleon ; he felt his greatness and the deep 
tragedy of his exile. When in the llcisehilder tli^ scone comes to 
the field of Marengo, he falls into a rhapsody about tho poor emperor 
who woke at St. Helena out of the dream in which he had pictured 
himself lord of the? world. “ We too,” says Heine, “ have now 
awakened, and sorrowful are tlio reflections we make in the sadness of 
our sobriety. We think that the glory of war is out of date .... 
and that Napoleon was perhaps tho last of the conquerors.” Then 
he goes on to show how, when the people is everywhere Kaiser , tho 
feeling of nationality will decline, and then wars will cease. 

Elsewhere 1 he attributes the decline of nationality to Vernunft , 
Reason, the maiden pale and chill. “There are no nations in Europe 
now ; there are only two factious. One is called Aristocracy : it 
thinks itself privileged by birth, and monopolizes all the glories of tho 
commonalty. Tho other faction is called Democracy : it vindicates the 
rights of man, and in the name of Reason demands the destruction of 

tho privileges of birth Tliis*faction is the faction of heaven, 

the eternal home of Reason. How ominous the word ‘ Reason 9 must 
be to you aristocrats \ As ominous as to Reason's old antagonists, 
the clergy, who became your allies in the hour of your poril. And 
Reason will make an end of your power and of theirs.” Here the 
change is asserted with the audacity of a journalist ; in^he Reise- 
bilder it is predicted with the passion of a poet. “There seems to 
be a change coming; things spiritual rather than material will 

(1) Franzusiche Xustande, Vorredo zur Vorrede. . 
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be the subjects of future controversy ; the history of the world is 
to be a history of master spirits, not of master robbers as heretofore. 
The feeling of nationality, with the vanity and the bigotry that 
belong to it, was once the most powerful lever with which ambitious- 
and greedy kings could lift their own private interests on high. 
But that feeling of nationality is now rotten and out of date. Silly 
prejudices that separate different races are vanishing faster and 
faster every day ; ungainly peculiarities arc fading in the universal 
growth of European civilisation. Europe has now no different 
nations ; in their stead are different factions ; and it is wonderful to 
see how these factions recognise each other, despite differences of 
colour, and understand each other too, though their languages are 
many and various/’ With that change, he elsewhere repeats, wars 
will cease : “When it has come about that the masses of the people 
can understand the circumstances in which they- live, the people will 
not allow the hack-writers of the aristocracy to whet them on into 
hate and Avar. A holy alliance will unite the nations ; we shall 
have no need to maintain standing armies of many hundred 
thousand murderers; avc shall atfain to peace, to well-being, and to 
liberty.” 

Anothor feature of Heine’s political creed was an intense aversion 
to the nobility, \jho were then in Germany more powerful than kings. 
Heine declared that nobles used kings for their own purposes, just 
as priests used the God they pretended to serve. This Avould end, 
he said, with the spread of knowledge, which would bring with it 
“the emancipation of kings.” “Never until, as Voltaire has it, 
they have proved to us that the millions are born with saddles on 
their backs, and the thousands with spurs on their feet, will we 
believe that the millions are created to be the beasts of burden of a 

feAV thousand privileged knights The inequality which the 

feudal system brought into Europe Avas once, perhaps, a necessary 
condition of the advance of civilisation. Hut now it retards civilisa- 
tion; it outrages the hearts of civilised men. It was natural that 
France felt the lack of equality more deeply than any other nation, 
for France is the nation of society, and society rests chiefly on the 
principle of equality. So France tried to enforce equality by simply 
cutting off heads that projected* unduly, and the Revolution became 
the signal for the war that aimed at the emancipation of mankind.” 
Elsewhere ho says, thinking of the aristocracy in another relation, 
“ Bonne societe will cease to be bonne societe as soon as the good 
citizen leaves off' being good enough to think it so.” 

In 1832 England was us interesting to the politicidn as any other 
country in Europe. Heine, writing in that year, has much to say of 
p the position of parties and the characters of the leaders of those 
’■jMiiea. Wellington he had always hated, hut “till now,” he says, 
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" I fcever knew how contemptible he was. People have been blinded 
by his stupid victories, they never guessed how dense he was. He*is a 
blockhead, as all men are who have no heart. For thoughts come from 
the heart not from the head.” Of Joseph Hume he writes: “A 
short stolid person, with a great square head covered with rough, ugly, 
red hair. ... It is the sort of face that should be put on the title- 
page of an arithmetic book. . . . But when King William broke 
his word, Joseph Hume arose great and heroic as a god of freedom, 
and his voice rang loud and clear as the boll of St. Paul's.” 

How bitterly Heine hated Englishmen is well known. He allowed 
them scarcely any excellence save in their roast meats. But one page 
of English history touched him so nearly that his aversion changed to 
admiration. The passage is well worth quoting : “ Queer devils 
those English, I can't bear them. To begin with, they are tiresome, 
and then they are unsociable and selfish. They croak like so many 
frogs, and then they arc sworn enemies of all good music. They go 
to church with gilt prayer-books, and they despise us Germans because 
we eat sauerkraut. But when the English aristocracy, by help of the 
court bastards, succeeded in winning over to their councils tho German 
consort — tho ‘nasty frau/ as they called her — when King William 
IV., who had promised Lord Grey one evening to make as many 
new peers as were necessary to pass the Reform Bill, broke his word 
next morning at the instigation of the queen of tho night — when 
Wellington and his Tories seized the Stato power with their liberty- 
crushing hands — then these English were not at all tiresome, but 
very interesting ; they were not unsociable, they were leagued to- 
gether in hundreds of thousands — they were indeed united. Their 
words wero not croaks, but full of noble harmony; their utter- 
ances were more soul-stirring than all tho melodics of Itossini and 
Meyerbeer ; they spoke no pious priest-taught speech, but they asked 
one another boldly, Shall we not march King William and his sauer- 
kraut friends back to Germany and send our bishops to the devil ? ” 

There are many Englishmen who will feel how great and true is 
all that he has written about the position of the peers in England, 
lie writes of nothing more * bitterly, and of what can we feel more 
bitterly ? We in England need have no fear of our kings. They may 
rule in Rotten Row, they cannot at Westminster ; we need not grudge 
them command in tho Solent, they cannot exercise it in the Chunnel. 
But there may be .danger if our peers one day again find their 
own private interests come into violent contact with the interests of 
the people and the welfare of liberty. Then we shall do well to 
be angry. And will anger show itself in some practical form? 
Shall we rid ourselves of our hereditary legislature, the greatest 
stain and reproach in our English constitution, and remove the 
stumbling-block from the path of progress ? 

b b 2 
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Of the peers Heine wrote bitterly indeed. One passage is almost 
revolting in its outspokenness, but the occasion and the time (1832) 
justified the outcry. Opinion, as often with Ilcine, is heralded by a 
personal recollection : “ George IV. sleeps in the abbey in the same 
row as his ancestors, whose stone images lie on their stone tombs with 
stony heads on stony cushions, globe and sceptre in their hand. In 
high coffins round and about them aro the English peers, great dukes 
and bishops, lords and barons, pressing in death, just as they did in 
life, as close as possible to the kings. If you want to see them in 
Westminster you pay one shilling and sixpence. A poor little 
custodian takes your money ; it is his livelihood to show these dead 
grandees; and the while he relates their names and deeds, as though 
ho wore showing you a cabinet of wax-work figures. I like shows of 
this sort, they convince me that the great of this world are but 
mortal. I did not grudge my one and sixpence; and I said to the 
custodian when I went away — I am content with your exhibition; I 
would gladly pay you twice as much if only your collection were 
completed .” 

This is the same sentiment that he had before expressed in more 
impassioned words, “ What is the great lesson of our time ? Eman- 
cipation. Emancipation, not only of Greeks, Irishmen, Jews, 
negroes, and other oppressed races, 1 but the emancipation of the world,- 
and especially of Europe, that is now old enough to bo its own 
master, and is breaking away from the iron leading-strings held 
once by the privileged aristocracy. 1 * 

These passages arc but a few that could be cited from many 
luminous with the light of knowledge, glowing with the fire of 
liberty. But enough have been quoted to show that Heine was truly 
among the noblest of the later-born sons of the Revolution. His 
acts have been quoted against him time after time. But details of 
personal weakness may be left to the gossip-mongers of literature. 
His writings will be remembered by the wise, and his writings tell 
of a man whose life was filled with rapturous love for humanity, of a 
man angry until death with the shallow forms and conventionalities 
possessed no longer of any spiritual impqf t. 

Yet the reader of Heine’s prose will turn from it again and again 
to take up the book of his magical verso. And wisely. For it is 
only by reading the two together that the full merit of cither one 
can be grasped. Gractz 2 shows how a spirit akin to the spirit of the 
proso works runs through many of his poems. But that is a point 
of merely minor importance. It was natural that he could express 
the same thoughts in verse as in prose, being a consummate master 
of both. The supremo greatness of Heine springs from the com- 

(1) This was written in 1830. 

(2) Geschichte der Judon, vol. xi. chap. 8. 
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pleteness of his humanity. Who is there like him P Citizen Heine, 
with all the bitterness of Rousseau, laughs at the shallowness of 
society, and inveighs against the tyranny of the few, and Heine the 
poet listens to that star-language, which he alone can understand — 

“ I have learnt thoir language 
For ever and a day, 

My grammar was my love’s swoot face, 

It taught me all they say.” 1 

There is much to learn from this that concerns the best interests 
of to-day. Wo have amongst us devoted sons of the Revolution 
spirit, unselfish, strong, eager to fight for liberty to the end. But 
against many of them there has justly been raised the reproach 
that they have excluded from their Utopia the element of beauty. 
Many of them have condemned as useless the subtle joys of art and 
poetry, scorning what they cannot understand. To these Heine 
proclaims that poetry, beauty, and tenderness are all to be welcomed 
as worthy allies in the war for liberty. And to those before whose 
earnest gaze the glory of the old faiths has grown dim or vanished 
altogether, Heine comes as a beacon of light, unfolding noblo aims 
and goodly hopes. ITc has shown us how the sanctity of the spirit 
essence must remain despite the death of forms and of creeds. JBEe 
has taught us how, in the complexity of our own hearts, in the thrill 
that rushes through us at the sight of a woman’s beauty, in the 
tenderness that maintains for us our home as the high altar for the 
daily sacrifice, there is an assertion of the Divine Goodness filling 
heaven abovo and earth beneath, and bidding us hold out unto all 
men the possibility of the fuller life. 

Magna /aus. It may be that Heine may long remain misunder- 
stood, it is possible that ho may be covered for ever with mocking or 
obloquy. Yet it is possible, on the other hand, that the high com- 
pleteness of his character may be recognised, and praise so long 
delayed may bo awarded him at last. And that praise will surely 
be like the crowning glory which the poetess of our own times 
claimed for Euripides. Heine too shall bo recognised as the Human, 
and find in that one word the fittest and highest fame. 

. Leonard A. Montefiobe. 


(1) Lyrisclies Intermezzo, 8. 



ART IN THE COMMUNITY. 

In speaking of Art in the community, we take the community in its 
widest sense — tlio nation. It was thus regarded by Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, the historical painter — tho first Englishman who 
pleaded, with intelligence, with earnestness, and even with passion, 
for national recognition of Ait in England. When he began, now 
fifty- three years ago, the series of appeals which closed only with 
his lamentable death, tho State in its corporate capacity cared 
nothing about Art. Reynolds and his associates had founded the 
Academy, under royal encouragement and sanction, but ther rt tho 
national effort had stopped. In his first petition to Parliament, 
presented iu 182# by Brougham, then a member of the House of 
Commons, Haydon justly says, “That most of the historical pro- 
ductions painted in this country, by which its reputation has been 
raised, ha\e been executed, not, as in Italy and Greece, in conse- 
quence of encouragement, but in spite of difficulties — that Barry 
pajntcd tlio Adelplii for nothing ; that Hogarth adorned the 
Foundling for nothing ; that Reynolds offered to grace St. PauPs 
by bis pencil, and yet was refused.” And then ho urges his especial 
plea : “ That historical pictures, the full size of life, being inadmissible 
into privato bouses from the nature of their execution, and such 
pictures being tho only ones that have given countries their fame 
whore Art lias flourished ; as tho leading authorities of those countries 
were always the patrons of such productions, and from the expense 
attendant on their production could alone bo so, your petitioner 
humbly hopes your honourable House Mill not think it beneath its 
dignity to inteifere, and by a regular distribution of a small part of 
the public wealth, to place historical painting and its professors on a 
level with those of tlio other departments of tho Arts.” Haydon’s 
demand was modest in amount. He asked only for £4,000 a year, 
to bo expended in pictures for the decoration of public buildings and 
of tbo new churches, for which .Parliament was then about to make 
a grant of £1,000,000 ; and he asked, also — in a subsequent petition 
— that if any National Gallery were established, it should include 
examples of the works of British artists, deceased and contemporary, 
as well as of those of tho great masteis of the foreign schools. At 
the time when Haydon began to assail Parliament in this fashion 
and for this purpose there was real need for such exhibitions. The 
British Museum indeed existed, but it was chiofly a library, and 
had only just received the famous Elgin Marbles, grudgingly bought 
by the Government, after a long and discreditable haggle with Lord 
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Elgin atwrjit their value as works of Art and about their price. Our 
public .picture collections consisted only of the Dulwich Gallery, the 
bcquclt of Alleyn, the player ; the Painted Hall at Greenwich ; the 
Soane Museum, containing some of Hogarth’s works ; and the mis- 
cellaneous display at Hampton Court Palace, of which Raffaelle's 
cartoons constituted the main feature of value. There was no 
national gallery; this was not founded until 1834, when the 
Angerstein pictures — only forty in all — were first exhibited, and the 
building in Trafalgar Square was not , opened until 1837. No pictures 
or sculptures had been commissioned for national edifices ; this did 
not occur until 1841, when artists wore invited to enter upon the 
competition for frescoes for the new Houses of Parliament. There was 
no State Department of Art, no schools of design, no public museum 
of Industrial Art : these are all of them creations of our own day. 

Since the time when by his petitions, his lectures, and his appeals to 
ministers, Ilaydon endeavoured to awaken a national interest in Art, 
we have made progress so great as to be really wonderful. In the 
comparatively short period of forty years the National Gallery has 
grown into one of the largest and noblest collections in the world. Wc 
have in the Houses of Parliament, notwithstanding admitted defects, 
a grand series of historical works. In the South Kensington galleries 
we have an important collection of modern pictures, and an unrivalled 
accumulation of objects of decorative and of industrial Art. In several 
of the great towns of the kingdom wc have public galleries of somo 
kind. Wc have also a Department of State which takes charge of 
Art teaching over the whole country, and this affords the basis of a 
system which, rightly used, may be made of great benefit to national 
taste. The <£4,000 a jear which Havdon asked for has, in lato 
years, in the purchase of works of Art and in grants to schools and 
galleries, been exceeded by nearly a hundred times the amount he 
modestly fixed. 13ut the work has not been done in his way, and 
if he were living now he would probably declaim as heartily as ever 
against the Academy, against the managers of the National Gallery 
and the British Museum, against Parliament and ministers, against 
the neglect of “the grand style;” and in favour of the patronage 
which is, somehow or other, to bring back the Golden Age of Art by 
fostering an historical school tfiat obstinately refuses to develop 
itself in these islands. Something of his spirit, indeed, was dis- 
played lately at thb Social Scicnco Meeting at Liverpool, where many 
gentlemen gathered themselves together in an Art section, took 
mutually discomforting views of the position and prospects of Art 
in England, and hungered after national developments by no means 
•clearly explained, and perhaps not distinctly understood even by 
those, who desire them. 

In truth, it is not easy to soe what more the State can do for Art. 
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After all, however much we may trust to, or wish for, its interference, 
the range within which this is possible is very limited. The State 
may provide public galleries and museums in the metropolis — as it 
does now ; it may see to the decoration and the fitness of national 
edifices ; it may create and assist a national system of Art Instruc- 
tion. All this it docs already — making mistakes no doubt in som6 
directions, and working feebly in others, but still doing the work 
and laj^ng the foundation for progress hereafter, It may do some- 
thing more, by seeing that local museums and galleries are helped 
by loans or gifts from the central stores. Not, indeed, that the great 
pictures from the national collections can be sent round the country 
from place to place. They are too precious to bo subjected to such 
a risk, and consequently uro better in Loudon, whore, at some time 
or t other, most people who care for Art can manage to see them. 
But some of the drawings, etchings, and engravings, and other works 
of Art from the British Museum, might safely be lent to the pro- 
vincial towns, instead of being secluded in rooms which, so far as 
the facility of public inspection is concerned, might almost as well 
be privato property. Some of the vast number of Turner drawings 
now deposited in the National Gallery, and never exhibited, might 
also be lent to local galleries. Once the trustees made up a small 
collection, and lent it successively to Leeds and to Birmingham, where 
it excited great attention and served a most useful purpose ; but the 
experiment was a single one, and nobody seems to have thought of 
repeating it. There are other objects in the national collections — 
examples which might bo removed without being missed, specimens 
which are now seen only by the curious — which could well be spared, 
at least for a time, to the provincial museums, according to the method 
actually adopted in regard to industrial art by the South Kensing- 
ton department. The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 may 
also do something of importance lor Art by a wise employment of 
the great fund in their hands ; and it is understood that they are 
not indisposed to recognise their duty in this rcspecl, as trustees on 
behalf of the public. In order to stimulate or to support this disposi- 
tion, a meeting of representatives of provincial corporations was held 
some time ago in Birmingham ; and it is satisfactory to know that the 
Prince of Wales, as president of the ltoyul Commission, has con- 
sented to receive a deputation to hear the views of the corporations^ 
as to the disposal of the Commissioners’ funds. Beyond the methods 
above indicated, however, there is little that can bo done by the 
central Government. Some peoplo are desirous that it should 
reform the Royal Academy, by making it a kind of representative 
university of Art ; but it may be reasonably doubted if the influ- 
ence that can be exerted by academies is not overrated by the 
advocates of that scheme. Others again, like Haydon, ore eager for 
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the public employment of painters and sculptors who devote them- 
selves to historical art. No doubt it is a good thing to employ 
artists in public works when they are wanted ; but from the example 
of our French neighbours we may learn the difficulties arising from 
the employment of artists, not because thero is a demand for their 
work, but simply to encourage the formation of a national school. 
We do not gain by fostering mediocrity, and accumulating bad 
pictures/ which nobody wants, and yet which cannot decently %e put 
into the firo. In the case of an artist whoso feebleness and poverty of 
invention and stylo afford proof that ho has mistaken his business — 
that indeed his Art is a fancy and not a vocation — there is no reason 
why ho should bo petted and helped at the cost of the State, anymore 
than a grocer whoso enterprise or intelligence do not suffice to enable 
him to sell tea and sugftr at a profit, or a lawyer who is incompotont 
to advise his client, or a manufacturer who insists upon making badly 
articles which are neither ornamental nor useful. 

Given the machinery and the means of public Art culture and 
instruction which already exist, all we can or do require in addition 
from the State is, that there should be a reasonably fair distribution 
of the money devoted to these purposes and of the examples to be 
found in our national collections. The desire of the great provincial 
towns is easily put into shape. “ All we ask/' they say, " is that you 
will give us a fair share of the grants wo help to provide. Don’t 
spend all the money upon London. Keep your great national col- 
lections there, by all means — your pictures that cannot be replaced, 
vour precious objects that cannot be safely removed. But let us 
have for our museums some of the examples which you do not need 
and cannot use, which crowd your show cases and encumber your 
walls ; and let us also have some of your national grants to buy 
other examples for ourselves. Whatever you give, wo will meet ten- 
fold ; but all things must have a beginning, and wo must be set going. 
Wo do not see the justice of buying what wo want for ourselves, and 
of also helping to buy similar things for the metropolis.” There is 
no desire on the part of the great country towns to reduce the ad- 
vantages which London enjoys, or to lower the metropolitan dignity 
which reflects credit upon the country. But the strongest advocate 
of metropolitan expenditure musft admit that London is already 
pretty well looked after by Parliament and by the Government. 
Whatever the metropolis possesses in the way of Art and Ornament 
comes mainly from the national purse. As a community it spends 
nothing, or next to nothing. The great corporation of the City does 
nothing for Art — unless occasional gifts of gold boxes to royal 
personages and of ornamental swords to eminent military com- 
manders may be allowed to come within the designation. With one 
or two exceptions, the City companies, wealthy beyond expression, 
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do nothing for Art. The Metropolitan Board of Works not duly 
neglects to make London beautiful, but allows railway companies 
and other speculators to ruin the streets and the river by hideous 
bridges and viaducts. As to the minor bodies — the vestries and the 
like — if any one desires to understand the force of derisive laughter, 
let him ask them to spare their time and money for anything that 
can make our outward life a little brighter and more picturesque. 
Yet, despite this absence of corporate effort, London is richly pro- 
vided for. It has, in abundance, its galleries, museums, statues, 
pictures, parks, gardens, and palaces — all obtained at the expense of 
the nation. There are over thirty millions of us altogether, and yet 
three millions get almost everything; or if a grant is made by 
chance or accident, or if a department or a museum does lend 
(they never give) something to a country town, there is a fhorus 
of “ reporting ” and congratulating all round, as if a now era imd 
been opened in the history of the empire. It is perhaps an error 
to say that London gets everything. For some inscrutable reason 
handsome grants are made to Edinburgh and Dublin, who thus dip 
into the public purse without being able to show any work as the 
result of the outlay — for they have no manufactures to which Art 
can be applied. It is the great manufacturing towns — Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle, and others, who arc 
politely told that they may have as much Art as they like, only they 
must find it and pay for it themselves. 

Put them on fair terms, and the great provincial towns will accept 
the responsibility and the duty. They ask only for the means, or 
for the power of creating them. At present they arc practically 
dependent upon gifts, for they have no State grants, very seldom 
any corporato funds that can be used lor Art purchases, and the 
rating power intrusted to them by Parliament is miserably limited. 
No municipality can levy, for the purposes, not merely of Art, but of 
literature and science as well, a larger rate than one penny in the 
pound on the rateable value. Some towns would gladly pay more, hut 
the Act of Parliament forbids them to do so. The penny rate has to 
maintain freo libraries, museums, and Art galleries ; and as Litera- 
ture, by means of the libraries, not unnaturally makes the first claim, 
Art comes off badly. Tako Birmingham ns an illustration. The 
penny rate in that town yields something over £5,000. Out of this 
the corporation has to maintain its great central reference library, 
and five lending libraries and reading-rooms besides ; and even these 
are scarcely adequate to the needs of the town. It has also, out of 
the same fund, to pay the interest on building loans for the libraries, 
and to repay the principal within a fixed torm of years. When this 
is done, what, is left for the picture gallery or the museum of 
Industrial Art? These, it is obvious, must either be enriched by 
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private gifts 0$ loans ; and this is in fact the case with Birmingham. 
Not a specimen of Art has been, or can be, bought for the gallery 
out of the rate ; all its contents have been provided by gifts, or are 
borrowed from generous collectors, who regard themselves as trustees 
rather than as owners of their own Art Treasures. So long as tlio 
rating power is limited to a-penny this must continue to be the case. 
But the time has come when the limit may properly be removed. 
When it was imposed the restriction was necessary, for Parliament 
and the country were rather afraid than hopeful of the influeuoe of 
libraries and museums, and if more than a penny in the pound had 
been asked for by Mr. Ewart, nothing at all would have been con- 
ceded. But we have educated the nation to a higher standard of 
appreciation, and there is now no reason why the rating power 
should not at least be doubled. If this were done, the great towns 
might spend something upon Art as well as upon Literature. The 
case of Biimiugham is that of other large tow ns. Some, indeed, are 
fortunate in the gifts which fall to them, and which help to redress 
the parsimony of tlio law. Liverpool, for examplo, has received 
priceless donations, such as the Meyer Museum and the Brown 
Library, and (o these is now added the noblo Art Gallery which a 
liberal citizen, Mr. Walker, is building at his own cost. Glasgow, 
again, is about to enjoy the benefit of a great bequest which will build 
its free library, and leave the rate free for the purposes of current 
expenditure. Bu^tol lias provided itself with a college in which, it 
is hoped, Art may be taught. Nowcistle has done the same thing. 
At Sheflield Mr. Buskin is doing "•omething, and thanks to Mr. 
Braggc, an eminent citizen, the town has become possessed of a 
valuable Museum of Industrial Art. Birmingham itself must not be 
left out of account ; for, besides valuable donations to the Corporation 
Art Gallery, the noble scheme of the Mason Kcienco College also 
includes a department of Art, in v/hich the trustees have ample 
powers, both for teaching and for the pui chase of examples. 

But the possession of picture galleries and the arrangement of a 
system of Art instruction is not all that can bo done for the pro- 
motion of Art in and by the community. Tho principle which should 
regulate Art in the family applies, also to tho community. Art must, 
so to speak, permeate mid suffuse the daily life, if it is to become a 
real and enduring influence. As in our dwellings w r o should have 
good examples of Art, in the things alike of highest enjoyment and 
of common use, so in our communities wo should have overy where 
about us the same gracious presence — in our streets, our public and 
private buildings, our churches and halls, our gardens, and parks, 
and fountains, our monuments, and even in our places of work and 
business; for there is no reason why a manufactory should be 
hideous, or an offico or a warehouse a mere square or oblong box of 
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brick or stojle, witH hole§ for light and air punched into it. Judged 
by this standard, what are tho great towns, as communities, doing 
for Art in these external ways ? Manchester is a great town, one 
of the richest in tho country, full of wealthy people, who might, if 
they chose, make it as distinguished in regard to public Art as it is 
already in manufactures, in commerce, and in all forms of remunera- 
tive enterprise. Yet the streets of Manchester are by no means 
lovely ; they are dull, and straight, and lined with houses and shops 
which exhibit few traces of the picturesque, nor indicate on the part 
of those who livo in them any love of it. One thing, however, must 
be said for Manchester. Tho great warehousemen there have 
bestowed much attention upon the design of the buildings in which 
they conduct their business, and have mado palaces of them ; and the 
Corporation, by the magnificent pile of buildings erected for muni- 
cipal purposes, has given a noble example to the rest of the king- 
dom, for it has deserted the too familiar classic, and has ventured 
upon the use of our purely English style of Gothic. In Liverpool, 
which in some respects has a more imperial aspect than most of our 
English towns, there is still much room for improvement. For 
instance, if a little thought had been given to them, it would have 
been easy to convert the vast ranges of dock warehouses lining 
the river banks into simple, but very noble, works of architectural 
Art, and thus to have repeated and rivalled on the Mersey 
tho glories of Yonicc itself. Sheffield, again, with almost unequalled 
advantages of site, is a signal illustration of neglected oppor- 
tunities, the buildings being, for the greater part, poor and mean, 
and even the best streets being defiled by the cloud of smoke which 
is the^surso of our large manufacturing towns. Another examplo 
is afforded by Newcastle. Here, if they had chosen to use it, the 
configuration of tho town, divided from Gateshead by one of the 
finest of English rivors — tho Tyne — gave the Newcastle pcoplo a 
chance of making one of the most picturesque places in the king- 
dom. But, as they have used it, the river, which might have been 
lined with noble buildings, is degraded beyond expression, defiled 
beyond belief. Low sheds, smoking chimneys, slime and defiloment 
are its characteristics. Its course, runs not 

“ To the golden sand, and the looping bar, 1 ’ 
but, as Kingsley sings, with expressive sadness, it is 

' “ Dank and foul 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl — 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank.” 

Take Birmingham as another illustration of what the great towns 
are, and of what they might have been. Like the rest of its sister 
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towns, Birmingham is afflicted with the twin disease of meanness and 
uniformity ; it has miles upon miles of houses, too small' to impress 
any sense of dignity, too uniform to afford the relief of variety. Its 
thousands of manufactories and workshops, like its houses, are un- 
influenced by Art, either in material or design : the latter due chiefly 
to the builder, whose mind, as a rule, is not given to beauty; the 
former, that dull red brick which, under the influence of town 
smoke, is capable of assuming the disrnallest tint on earth, except- 
ing, perhaps, the white brick used so largely in London. As regards 
public buildings, Birmingham ought to have been the very home 
and crowning glory of Domestic Gothic, for its undulated surface 
and its winding streets lend themselves, in a peculiar degree, to the 
characteristics of that style. But Classic — had enough when directly 
copied, worse when adapted by invention — Classic is dominant in 
Birmingham. The Town-lmll is Classic, so is the great Market-hall, 
so are the Free Libraries and the Midland Institute, so are the cor- 
porate buildings, and so also — worst and most dismal specimen of 
all — is the new Post Office, upon which a Government department 
has lavished its most cherished traditions of meanness and ugli- 
ness. There arc, however, many and most encouraging signs of 
improvement in Birmingham. The Grammar School is Gothic — 
very good for its period ; the new Mason College is Gothic, and 
promises well ; the new Church of St. Martin, one of the stateliest 
parish churches in the kingdom, is Gothic ; and the new Board 
Schools, admirable in grouping and design, and planted, wherever 
possible, in leading thoroughfares, arc Gothic too, and constitute 
most picturesque street features, such as might with advantage bo 
imitated in other towns. 

The means by which such an end as we seek can be Bjachcd 
must have their basis and root in a feeling which, though strongly 
existing in other respects, has not yet been developed in tho 
direction of Art. This is the feeling that every member of the 
community owes something to the community itself — that in all he 
does, though ho may justly think of personal advantage and profit, 
he is bound also to think of the common interest as well. When a 
street is laid out, or a new building erected, or additional powers 
obtained, or when any considerable nvork of any kind is to be devised 
or executed, the true communal feeling and spirit ought to enter 
into it, and side by side with the benefit of individuals the pro- 
motion of the general benefit should be kept in mind. If a spirit 
like this were nationally cultivated, and if every man thought and 
worked for the community as well as for himself, there is nothing 
too groat or too difficult for the chief towns of this country to 
accomplish for themselves. They have a distinct superiority here 
over the metropolis. London, vast and powerful as it is, is rather 
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a series of towns than a jingle and united city ; an aggregation 
in which jiative population constitutes but a small element; 
which b&s lad nerporate unity, no common means of action, no clear 
and distinc|]^ola Upon, or understanding of, its municipal institu- 
tions anti municipal life ; no manifest exposition, indeed, of such 
life, excepting in the city, and the population of the city is but 
one hundred and' twenty thousand out of three millions and a half. 

It thus happens that London originates none of those great political, 
social, and religious movements which, from time to time, sweep 
through the country, remodel its institutions, and influence the 
current of its life. Manchester identifies itself with free trade; 
Birmingham stamps its name upon political reform and upon national 
education; Oxford gives us a great theological and ecclesiastical 
revival. The provincial towns are best fitted for such work, because 
they are true communities, limited, defined, self-contained; with 
local feeling, and history, and traditions ; they aro not so large as 
to excludo tho sense of unity and of personal interest ; all their 
leading men are known to each other and to the rest of the citizens ; 
their people feel, by instinct and by habit, that they belong to their 
own towns in a direct and especial manner. The town, in fact, be- 
comes part of their being, and when severed from it, by time, or 
distance, or the necessities of labour, they turn fondly to it, keep up 
their knowledge of its progress, and always, if that be possible, end 
by coming back to it. A Birmingham man, or a Manchester man, 
for example, is a Birmingham or a Manchester man still, though he 
may be in China, or Australia, or New Zealand. The old town 
always arouses in his mind the keenest emotion; its reputation, 
influence, and progress are dear to him ; his affections cling to it, 
whatever his new associations may be. One great necessity of our 
day is to direct this vigorous communal life of England into the 
channel of public Art. We should not neglect the duties of order 
and good government, the regulation of public peace and morals, 
the doing of sanitary works, street-making, drainage, the purifica- 
tion of the air we broatho and the water wo drink, the sweetening 
and cleansing of the dwellings of tho poorer classes, and the diffusion 
of all knowledge that may help us to understand and to apply the 
natural laws which govern social, physical, and material progress. 
But while not neglecting these, wc should also direct our force to the 
still higher purpose of developing and sustaining the intellectual and 
aesthetic faculties of the people. We provide schools and libraries, 
thus giving the means of learning and reading ; the whole range of 
literature, of history, and of politics is open to the humblest in our 
communities. It is time now to cultivato their love of Art, and to 
help this by bestowing attention upon the external features of the 
places in which they dwell. 
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We must have pure air, to begin with ^freedom to breathe; power 
of seeing, unhindered by clouds of smoke and dust. must have, 
also, parks and gardens for open-air recreatidiw ffl&lfoyikt have, 
again, public buildings, ample and stately, and |i{m feno^gh in their 
ornament to symbolize and to dignify the corporate lifer Then our 
authorities should have and exercise jpower to deal with street archi- 
tecture of all kinds, for this exerts a powerful and constant influence 
for good or evil upon public taste, and through this upon manners 
and morals. If Art were thought of as it should he, and if municipal 
powers were sufficient and wero rightly exercised, the character of 
our streets would undergo a marked and rapid change. We should 
deny, or limit, the right of an individual to disfigure the main 
thoroughfares of a great town by monstrosities or basenesses in 
brick, or stone, or plaster, according to the measure of his ignorance, 
or vulgarity, or parsimony, or lack of the sense of beauty and fitness. 
Take, for example, such streets as High Street, Exeter, or High 
Street, Oxford; no man should have the power — now unrestricted 
in our intense reverence for tho rights of property — to demolish at 
his caprice their characteristic features, or to improve them by 
building, say a manufactory or other incongruous edifice upon their 
exquisitely beautiful lines. The railway companies, again, should 
he put under severe restraint : the Thames, for example, should not 
bo disfigured by the horrible bridges that are run across it ; the view 
of St. Paul’s from Ludgute Hill should not be blotted out or hope- 
lessly ruined by the arch of a viaduct. Wo want, in such matters, 
a wholesome tyranny. Of course the convenience of the public 
must be considered, traffic must be carried on, railways and tele- 
graphs must, somewhere or other, cross our streets. But we need 
not, as we do now, groan under the tasteless rule of the engineers, 
and their passion for cast iron, and their detestable invention of the 
girder style. Necessary though these things may be, they can be 
made, if not perfectly beautiful, at least somewhat less hideous than 
they are now. It is a misfortune, in somo respects, that we are 
proud of being a practical people, for the worship of the practical is 
a superstition which kills tho desire for beauty, and casts out Art, 
and turns, sooner or later, from all directions to the shrine of the 
deity who unites ancient and modern mythology in the common 
adoration of the God of Riches. He has a wide-reaching priesthood, 
described by the comprehensive name of the Business Man ; and 
when this personage and his supposed necessities come into contaot 
with Art, then, certainly so far as Art interferes with or hinders 
him, Art has to give way. It is ho who lines our streets with 
uniform warehouse-like houses, propped up on girders, and built as 
plainly as possible, to save the cost of space in light and shade, and 
thickness of wall, and variety of line and projection, which are 
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essential to all good and picturesque building. It is he who pulls 
down the relics of antiquity, let them be ever so venerable or so 
graceful, because by destroying them he can get more rent out of the 
sites they occupy. He is the person who hangs hideous bunches of 
telegraph wires across our public ways ; it is he who straightens the 
curved street lines ; it is he who throws a railway bridge — a huge 
tube, or a couple of lofty iron walls — across such a thoroughfare as 
the Foregato at Worcester ; or who, with another such bridge, 
shuts out the view of St. Paul’s from Ludgato Hill ; or who 
spans the Thames with his girders, and puts up vast black 
j'awning sheds of stations on the river bank. no does all this 
because ho knows or cares nothing about Art, and never thinks 
that the community may care for it, and because ho wants to go 
straight, to save timo. To gain ten minutes he would level St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or plant a station on the site of Ely, 
or sweep away Tintcrn, or turn Valle Crucis into a goods station, or 
put up a mass of contractor’s masonry — as, indeed, he has done — in 
front of Conway, or cut a railway right through the Lledr Valley, 
as ho is doing now. There are places and occasions on which 
the business man may, with general advantage, and to his own 
benefit, if he only knew it, be invited to go round instead of driving 
right on, through and over everything, and to take his practical 
ideas, and his straight cuts, and his engineers and their cast-iron 
girders, along with him ; and this is one of the lessons which an 
Art-knowing and an Art-loving community has to teach him. 
Indeed, to put it on tlic very lowest ground, the lesson is worth 
learning, even for profit’s sake. Dwell for a moment upon our 
street architecture. Practical-minded people — remember, it is they 
who assume the designation — are much comforted by the spectacle 
of so many boxes of brick and stone, ranged in regular order side by 
side, as close as they can bo, with openings to go in by and to look 
out of, and with bits of carving or moulding (very often in plaster, 
which peels off in patches) stuck on here and there, and mostly 
where they ought not to be. These boxes arc called houses, the 
openings are described as doors and windows, the bits and dabs of 
plaster are spoken of as ornaments, and the whole dismal combination 
is regarded as being solid, comfortable, practical, unpretentious, and 
“ thoroughly English.” Now, in fact, as Mr. Ruskin showed long 
ago in his Stones of Venice, the so-called practical is really the 
most absolutely unpractical. “ At Venice,” he says, “and the cities 
grouped around it, Vicenza, Padua, and Verona, the traveller may 
ascertain, by actual experience, the effect which would be produced 
upon the comfort and luxury of daily life by the revival of the 
Gothio school of architecture. He can still stand upon tho marble 
balcony in the soft summer air, and feel its smooth surface warm from 
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the noon-tide, as he leans on it in the twilight ; he can still see the 
strong sweep of the unruined traceries drawn on the deep serenity of 
the starry sky, and watch the fantastic shadows of the clustered arches 
shorten in the moonlight on the chequered floor ; or he may close 
the casements fitted to their unshaken shafts against such wintry 
winds as would have made an English house vibrato to its foundation, 
and in either case compare their influence on his daily home-feeling 
with that of the square openings in his English wall. And let 
him be assured, if ho find there is more to bo enjoyed in the Gothic 
window, there is also more to be trusted. It is the best and strongest 
building, as it is the most beautiful. I am not now speaking of the 
particular form of the Venetian Gothic, but of the general strength 
of the pointed arch as opposed to that of the level lintel of the 
square window ; and T plead for the introduction of the Gothic form 
•into our domestic architecture, not merely because it is lovely, but 
because it is the only form of faithful, strong, enduring, and honour- 
able building, in such materials as come duly to our hands. By 
increase of scale and cost, it is possible to build, in any style, what 
will last for ages ; but only in the Gothic is it possible to give security 
and dignity to work wrought with imperfect means and matorials. ,, 

Thus, the beautiful and the useful* — the true practical work 
— arc united ; and if people who build would only build in this 
way, thinking for others, and for the general good and improvement, 
us well as of themselves, then, in street architecture — the commonest 
and most obvious means of expressing taste — we should have a 
development of Art in the community for which all of us would be 
the stronger and the better, and in due time the community itself 
might rise to the dignity of its dwelling-places. Local authorities, 
surety, might be invested with some control over this matter, and 
over the materials as well as the design of building. There is a 
chance now of trying to exerciso some such influence, in the new 
streets which are being made in London and other towns under the 
Artisans 1 Dwellings Act. Here the corporations may make them- 
selves owners of the sites, and, in letting them for building, may 
impose their own conditions on the character, style, and material of 
the edifices to be erected. They may also secure, what are much 
needed in ail large towns, open spacds, adorned with trees and flower- 
beds, with fountains and statues : oases in the deserts of brick and 
stone — places of rest, for the aged, and of healthful play for the 
children, and of recreation and enjoyment for citizens of all classes. 
This is work which the community, by means of its recognised 
authorities, may easily do for Artf, if it is so minded. It may 
also take care to see that while public edifices, for the business 
of the community, are made stately without, they are also 
made beautiful as well as commodious within. These works of Y 
internal decoration may take any range you will, may*be simple or 
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elaborate, costly or inexpensive ; but they should always be found 
wherever the corporate life has to be expressed, or the corporate 
business to be conducted. Even the roughest elements of the most 
turbulent popular assemblies are all the better — are, indeed, insen- 
sibly educated — by such decoration. Most of our great towns 
have histories which, with honour and profit, are capable of beings 
recorded in pictorial decorations of their public edifices. Manchester 
links our modern days with the earliest in our history, for it was a 
Roman station, and then a fortified place in early English times ; ahd 
it was for a while the head-quarters of the Pretender, when England 
was last threatened with military revolution. These are events 
worthy of commemoration, and so are the leading incidents of its 
later history — the Reform struggles at the beginning of this century ; 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation ; the rise and progress of its groat textile 
industry ; the eminent men who have conferred lustre upon its 
annals. Liverpool, a free borough so far back as the thirteenth 
century, furnishes subjects of illustration in abundance in the 
development of its magnificent commerce, and the birth of thfe great 
system of navigation which constitutes a daily union between the 
old world and the new. Birmingham might record with honest 
pride tho help its people gave to Simon de Montfort in the great 
war of tho barons, its gallant resistance to Prince Rupert in the 
civil wars, its powerful demonstrations in the Reform period of 1832, 
and the contests and victories, greater even than these, endured or 
won by its most notable citizens — by Priestley over bigotry and pre- 
judice, by Watt and Boulton in the application of steam to industry, 
and by Murdock in the invention of gas. 

There is other work, too, that might be done in the same 
direction with advantage — the formation of museums of Indus- 
trial Art adapted to tho staple trades of each community : 
gold and silver work, jewellery, brass and iron, and arms in 
Birmingham — thanks to the liberality of tho gun tradfe, the 
last named is already richly provided in a special museum; 
cutlery, ancient and modern, in Sheffield ; pottery in Stoke, and 
Hanley, and Burslem (where the Wedgwood Institute has made a 
good beginning) ; lace ^at Nottingham and Norwich ; carpets at 
Kidderminster ; ribbons and watches at Coventry ; cottons at Man- 
chester ; and woollen fabrics at Leeds. In such work a revival of 
tho old trade guilds might take an honourable. and useful part ; no 
longer confining and restricting trade, but helping to bring together 
all the best examples of ancient work from which anything has to 
be learned, and of modern worK to illustrate progress, to correet 
mistakes, and to stimulate honourable rivalry with foreign com- 
petitors. 

These are son^e of the means of cultivating Art in the community, 
Bud of bringing it home to the minds and hearts of the people. 
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There are others! familiar to most of us. Picture exhibitions, for 
example — not merely great collections, hung closely, good and bad 
together, and left to tell their own story ; but selections of a few 
great pictures, so hung as to be seen separately, and explained to the 
less instructed by competent critics, from time to timo, in public 
lectures. Collections, again, of special works — drawings, etchings, 
engravings — such as those which have been, to their great honour, 
brought together by the Burlington Pine Arts Club in London, and 
by the Liverpool Art Club. In the churches, again, and in all 
places of worship, there is ample scope for effort by covering the 
walls with suitable pictures, by stained glass in the windows, by 
carving and other decorations — gifts for which individuals, in the 
true spirit of sacrifice, might well make themselves responsible. In 
the theatres, also, Art in the community might be materially helped 
by care and thought in the production of scenes, painted as works 
of Art, perfected in detail, and thus conveying solid lessons to those 
who can be instructed in no better way. 

While much might and should be done by corporate effort, or by 
those whose business is intimately associated with Art, we must, 
after all, in the present state of our knowledge, and with our present 
organization, rely to a great extent upon personal and individual 
effort. The idea of the community should be presont to tlie minds 
of our richer classes, so that from private stores and accumulations 
something might bo spared for the general benefit. It is lamentable 
to note the growth and dispersion of a noble collection of pictures — 
brought together with infinite pains and labour, kept in privacy 
during the owner’s life, and then, at his death, broken up in the sale- 
room, and scattered throughout the land. It is too much, perhaps, 
to ask that such collections may be dedicated to the public — though 
Vernon, and Sheepshanks, and Ellis set admirable examples of such 
devotion ; but, at least, the man who has taken pride in the formation 
of a gallery might spare some example of a great master for the 
benefit of bis countrymen or bis townsfolk. By such means inadequate 
corporate funds might bo helped and supplemented, or set free for 
use in other ways. When we think of the private wealth of our 
great towns, of the fortunes made in them, of the millionaires who 
grow silently, and whoso accumulations are revealed to the admira- 
tion and envy of the country after their death, wo cannot but reflect 
with sadness upon the rarity of the instances in which any portion 
of such wealth is devoted to the benefit of tbo vast numbers of 
poorer people who have helped to make it. There is no considerable 
town in England in which there are not some people who, without 
feeling the loss themselves, or without injuring their families, could 
build a picture gallery, or give the public some fine work of Art, 
or decorate a building, or lay 6ut a park or a garden, or endow 
a library with precious collections, or in numberless other ways — 
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each according to his own taste and power — help to elevate, to 
brighten, and to dignify the corporate life of the community which 
has made them rich. Here, then, is a vast field for men of the 
wealthier class, who can raise themselves to the height ot a great 
duty ; who can comprehend the true nature of a community, and the 
function of each unit of it ; who, in all its fulness, can realise the 
truth expressed by St. Paul — a truth at once sublime and familiar, 
soaring to the highest range, and descending to the humblest level — 
*the truth that “ we arc members one of another.” In such 
cases, and especially in the corporate and public recognition 
of Art as a common means of refining and elevating the com- 
munity, those who receive such blessings repay them a thousand- 
fold. They feel and acknowledge in their conduct the influence of 
a great picture ; they stand before it in reverent admiration ; how- 
ever dimly understood, they carry with them to. their homes and 
info their lives tho lessons it has to teach. The beauty, the imagina- 
tion, the power of Art exercise a direct and increasing influence 
upon the mass of the population wherever they are daily presented 
to inspection. You see this influence in their treatment of such 
things when they become the common possession. Give the people 
richly stocked gardens, and they leave the flowers untouched. Give 
them galleries and museums of Art — palaces in which they may 
wander at will — and hundreds of thousands pass through them ir. 
the year, and yet amongst the vast crowds there is no rudeness of 
manner, and no touch of harm to the works laid open to their study. 
Trust them and teach them ; that is what wc have to do with the 
people of our great towns in regard to Art. Give them buildings 
decorated with incidents from their own history ; improve the 
design of houses and the architects o of streets; provide gardens 
and parks, and libraries, and galleries, and museums ; let there be 
open spaces in the towns arranged with regard to beauty as well 
as to health ; let the community, by its corporate authorities, and by 
its wealthier members, recognise and promote public Art in every 
form ; let us, one and all, learn that wc are knit together in common 
tastes, and faculty of enjoyment, and power of appreciation, and 
capacity of rising into a region higher than that of the petty cares 
of daily life — and wc shall see the reward in a growing intelligence 
amongst all classes; a keener perception of beauty in itself and 
in its application to habit and conduct ; a nobler, better-ordered, 
brighter, more elevated communal life ; less selfishness in all classes, 
the enjoyment of pleasures higher than those of sense, less drinking, 
less brutality, less coarseness of manner ; a purer moral and social 
tone ; a loftier mental standard ; a true and real community of interest 
and sympathy ; a municipal life nobler, fuller, richer than any tho 
world has over seen — a life that would, indeed, be worth living. 

J. Thackray Bunge. 
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Not long ago an interesting question was discussed by a» respectable 
and presumably competent meeting. Why, it was asked, does not 
the spiritual warfare against the unbeliever meet with greater 
success? A “materialistic Atheism,” as a high authority assured., 
us, is “in the air;” and the malign contagion spreads in spito of 
Bampton lecturers, Christian Evidence Societies, and other apologetic 
machinery. At all which it is hard not to exclaim, Sancta simpli- 
eitas / Can you really not guess this very open secret ? Men die of 
many diseases ; creeds of one — the disease of boing found out. Do 
you ever remember that David Ilume died a century ago, and that 
the matter which absorbs the intellects of the most zealous part of 
the clergy at the present day is the “eastward position”? When 
such a spectacle as the Folkestone case is presented to gods and men, 
what wonder that unbelief spreads ? If a more articulate reply were 
requested, one might perhaps say that the old belief is perishing 
chiefly for two reasons : first, because it has become a sham belief ; 
secondly, because it is a negative belief. No man can make converts ~ 
who does not believe what he says ; nor will he, as a general rule, 
make them rapidly when his creed consists chiefly in denying the 
strongest and most fruitful convictions of his neighbours. I shall 
not here inquire into the first of these explanations; but it may 
be worth while briefly to defend the other, which, indeed, is at first 
sight in greater need of defence. 

It sounds paradoxical to declare that tho orthodox belief is essen- 
tially sceptical. The infidel is popularly identified with tho Mephis- 
tophiles, whose essence it is to deny. He denies, it is said* a here- 
after and a diyine element in the present. That denial implies tho 
abandonment of the most cheering hopes and highest aspirations of 
mankind. To bring the charge of scepticism against those who are 
fighting against materalism and atheism is at best to indulge in a 
frivolous tu qtioque. A parallel phrase, however, is common on the 
lips of the orthodox. It is a coflpnonplace to taunt sceptics with 
credulity, nor is the taunt without foundation. So long 4s men of 
science continue to dabble in tho filth of “ spiritualism ” it will have 
a meaning. A confessor is, after all, better than a medium ; and 
I would rather revere the miracles of Lourdes than grovel before the 
trickery of a Yankee conjuror. Moreover, to leave a disgusting 
subject, the remark is really significant. To speak brutally (as is 
sometimes pleasant and healthy), one might say that faith is often 
used to signify Relief in my nonsense ; credulity, belief in somebody 
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else* s nonsense. Now it is unfortunately true that the rejection of one 
kind of nonsense is not a sufficient security for the rejection of all 
nonsense ; it follows that scepticism and credulity may mean the 
very same thing : the acceptance, that is, of a doctrine which is 
sceptical so far as it contradicts my opinion, and credulous so far as 
it falls in with yours. It is worth while, however, to look at the 
matter a little more closely. 

• Scepticism, in the most absolute sense of the word — a rejection of 
belief as belief — is, if not a rigidly unthinkable, at least a practically 
impossible state of mind. Metaphysicians may play with such a 
doctrine ; as they may urge that it is a legitimate consequence of 
their opponents’ theories. Nobody doubts, however, that if they 
succeed in fastening that imputation upon any system, they have 
established a legitimate rcductio ad absurdum. Asa matter of fact, 
absolute scepticism does not exist. It is rather impossible than 
erroneous. There is a vast body of truth in regard to which the 
thinkers generally known as sceptical arc fully as confident as their 
opponents. Mr. Mill, for example, was just as certain as Descartes 
in any given caso that two and two made four, whatever doubts he 
may have suggested as to the ultimate ground of belief. Indeed, 
the same thinkers who are charged with scepticism, are equally 
charged with an excessive belief in the invariability and certainty of 
the so-called “ laws of nature.” They arc reviled equally for being 
sceptical and for being dogmatic, for having too few convictions and 
for having too many. No man, of any school, really denies the possi- 
bility of attaining certainty in regard to all such propositions as 
admit of verification by experience. The real problem discussed is 
not — ought we to believe, but nhj ought we to believe that two 
and two make four, or that Rome exists, or that the planets obey the 
laws of gravitation ? The believer in necessary truths asserts by the 
very form of his argument that liis adversaries do in fact believe, 
and cannot help believing, the truths which he alleges to be neces- 
sary, though they may deny the propriety of that epithet. The 
thorough-going empiricist may suggest that in somo sense the most 
evident truths would cease to be valid under some other conditions ; 
but he does not deny them to he valid within the whole sphere of 
possible experience. By attacking the supposed distinction between 
different classes of belief, ho really elevates the claims of* empirical 
knowledge as much as he depresses that of d priori knowledge. We 
can no more alter the absolute intensity of belief in general, than 
we can change our centre of gravity without some external point of 
support. Ono set of thinkers holds that we must pierce to tho 
absolute in order to provide foundation for the whole edifice of belief. 
Their antagonists declare that such a foundation can never be dis- 
covered, but they add that it is not needed. As^ the universe no 
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longer requires the proverbial world-sustaining tortoise, so the world 
of belief requires no reference to anything outside of experience. 

The point is obscured by the habit of speaking of “ belief” abso- 
lutely, without describing its particular contents, and of proceeding 
to describe it as in some sense a creditable, whereas unbelief is taken 
to be a discreditable, state*, of mind. The inaccuracy of the assump- 
tion follows from the obvious simple consideration that belief is 
unbelief. It is the very samo thing seen from the other side. It is 
a mere question of accidental convenience whether a belief shall be 
expressed positively or negatively; whether I shall say, man is 
mortal, or man is not immortal. The believer at Rome is, by 
virtue of his belief, the sceptic at Mecca, and inversely. The 
believer in the Ptolemaic system has neither more nor fewer beliefs 
than the believer in the Copernican system; he has simply a different 
set of beliefs. To say, therefore, that belief qua belief is better or 
worse than unbelief involves a contradiction in terms. In the very 
act of asserting we deny ; and it is a transparent fallacy, though an 
examplo of a very common class of fallacy, to give an absolute and 
universal character to a proposition which by its very nature can bo 
only true in a particular relation. Belief and unbelief being 
identical in nature, either is good just so far as it is reasonable or 
logical ; that is to say, so far as it conforms to the rules which secure' 
a conformity between the world of thought and the world of fact. 
In spite of all the slipshod rhetoric about faith and reason, no other 
test is admissible or can even be put into coherent and articulate 
shape. If we still speak of scepticism as a mental vice, we must 
mean a reluctance, not to believe in general, but to believe what is 
reasonable; and in this sense the most sceptical man is ho who 
prefers the least weight of evidence to the greatest. 

The popular line of distinction corresponds, indeed, to a very 
important divergence of thought, though not, in any strict use of 
language, to a distinction between belief and unbelief. That man is 
generally called a believer (and I shall use the word in that sense) 
who asserts, whilst the unbeliever denies, the possibility of rising to 
a transcendental world. The sphere of the believer’s greed is there- 
fore wider, it may be said, than that of the unbeliever. His world 
transcends or envelopes that of his opponent, and ho accepts a 
whole category of propositions, in regard to which the unbeliever 
maintains the neutral attitude of absolute doubt. But this statement 
-is at least inadequate. As a so-called disbelief is simply a belief 
differently stated, so a belief about the other world, so far as it oan 
be called a belief at all, and certainly so far as it can have any influ- 
ence, is of necessity a belief about this. Beliefs belonging to the 
transcendental sphere may be of the highest importance so far as 
they modify or so far as they give strength and coherence to beliefs 
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about the ordinary world of experience. They give the adjective 
which modifies the meaning of the substantive. But, except as 
influencing our conduct, belief about heaven and hell would be of no 
more importance than a belief about the inhabitants of Sirius, and 
so far as it influences our conduct, it is capable of translation into 
terms of ordinary experience. That other world upon which the 
believer gazes is either a superfluity or is essentially a new light cast 
upon this world. You may, for various reasons, talk about the light 
abstractedly from the thing lighted, but it might as well be darkness 
except as revealing some new aspect of concrete objects. The dogmas 
of the believer may extend farther or pierce deeper than those of the 
unbeliever, but their vitality is entirely within the region to which 
both have access. The creed about the beyond, when not a set of 
words, is but another mode of stating a belief about the present. 
The vulgar epicurean infers from the shortness of* life that eating and 
drinking are the only pleasures worth enjoyment. The ascetic infers 
from tho same fact that sensual pleasures are worthless. Each has as 
definite a creed as his rival, and as capable of expression in peremp- 
tory terms. Whether we express doubts as to the reality of future 
or of present pleasures, or beliefs as to the reality of their evils,, 
wo may equally have a dogmatic creed capable of serving for a rule 
of conduct. Every genuine belief, in short, which refers to the 
transcendental world, carries with it a reference to this, which may 
be accepted or denied by those who would in terms most narrow the 
sphere of belief. 

This illustration, however, suggests the really important distinc- 
tion. Some creeds do in fact supply motives for consistent and 
vigorous action, whilst others produce a paralysis of the will. This 
is not because one creed expresses an absolutely greater quantity of 
belief — if one may say so — than its rivals. Creeds which once 
prompted to tho most energetic action have become simply obstruc- 
tive, like Mahomedanisin ; and some of the most intense beliefs in 
the world, as some forms of fatalism, are more depressing than any 
doubts. But, as a general rule, creeds must lose their stimulating 
power when they tend to produce doubt in presence of the great 
emergencies of life. If one creed gives a definite precept when its 
opposite leaves the mind undecided between conflicting precepts, the H# 
first will be best adapted for energetic persons. Such a creed, more- 
over, can be most simply expressed in terms of affirmation when its 
opposite most easily takes the negative form. It is more natural, 
that is, to give the positive form to the rule which prescribes one out 
of a dozen courses of action, than to the rule which asserts them to 
be all equally promising. And, in this sense, the positive is more 
likely to be stimulating than the negative form, or, if we choose so 
to speak, belief than scepticism. We might infer that as a creed 
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ceases to possess its old power, the negations which have always been 
latent in its affirmations will tend to assume greater prominence. 
They must, in fact, become more distinctly operative. The* creed is 
depressing when it restrains more frequently than it impels. But 
the tendency^ obscured by the habit of using the old forms ; and 
the creed which is most sceptical in this sense — most incapable, that 
is, of suggesting powerful motives and efficient restraints — may still 
express itself in the positive language. Wo must decide upon its 
real tendency, not by simply examining the form of its utterance, nor 
by asking how many beliefs it expresses, but by inquiring, as well 
as we can, which, side of the creed is most important in relation to 
the conditions ot the sense. Such an inquiry will be facilitated by 
bringing into distinct light those implicit denials which are over- 
looked in tho ordinary statements. If we thus ask what it is that 
the Christian faith, as now existing, actually denies, we may possibly 
find some explanation of its failure to meet the unbeliever. 

One or two familiar arguments from the evidence writers may 
give a clue to the inquiry. A man believes in the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Ho denies, then, that a certain event took place in accord- 
ance with laws exemplified in all similar cases. He impugns in this 
instance the validity of that inductive process upon which he counts 
at every step in daily life. Ho is a scientific sceptic in the strictest 
sense, for he is throwing doubt upon tho trustworthiness of one of 
the primary ratiocinativc processes. The same is true, whenever an 
event, admitted by all parties to have occurred, is ascribed by one 
party to supernatural interference. An amiable apologist expressed 
his surprise the other day that men of science should take into 
account such trifles as the existence of flint implements, and refuse to 
take into account the existence of tho Bible and Christianity. Surely 
he never heard of the men of science who denied the existence of tho 
Bible and of Christianity. Which man really declines “ to take a 
fact into account”? — the man who declares it to be altogether 
exceptional and supernatural, or the man who regards it as a result 
of the normal operation of recognised forces P Which implies tho 
greatest “ scepticism ” ? — tho assertion that somebody wrote the 
Book of Genesis by faculties similar to those which enabled another 
<o write Homer, or the assertion 'that it is utterly impossible that 
anybody would have written down the legends of the • Garden 
of Eden and the* Ark, without the direct assistance of God 
Almighty ? If it is sceptical to deny one agency, it is equally 
sceptical to deny the other. What is given to Jehovah is taken 
from Moses. 

In the more common case of miracles, the fact is denied as well a» 
the explanation. The “ sceptic ” refuses to believe the myth of the 
Magi, because the story involves impossibilities and resttf upon no 
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evidence. Somebody — we known not who — wrote — we know not 
when — on some authority — we know not what — a story which 
involves a belief in doctrines shown to be false, and showed, by 
ignoring all difficulties, his entire innocence of critical principles. 
To disbelieve the story is called scoptical. Why ? The disbelief 
implies the assumption that evidence is fallible) and that, in par- 
ticular, unfounded stories may obtain currency in a sect when they 
tend to honour its founder. Does any human being deny those 
assumptions P Nay, does not every one who asserts the truth of this 
particular legend, implicitly assert them in regard to every other 
creed but his own ? The so-called sceptic does not differ from the 
believer in regard to any general principles of evidence. He merely 
asserts the evidence to be non-existent in this particular case, and 
refuses to believe without evidence. The phenomenon, admitted on 
all hands, is the existence of a certain narrative. One thinkor 
classes it with authentic history ; the other classes it with a well- 
known variety of popular legend. Neither denies the existence of 
much authentic history or of much groundless legend. If we accept 
as the measure of the “ scepticism ” involved the weight of evidence 
resisted, he is most sceptical who is most illogical ; and it is as 
sceptical in one man to deny the capacity of the human imagination, 
as in the other to deny the intervention of a supernatural agent. 

It is of course open to the believer to show that the rejection of 
this particular story involves the rejection of a whole narrative 
resting upon sufficient evidence. The argument is of the less import- 
ance, because miracles in this sense arc now seldom alleged as evi- 
dence. People have become sensitive to the inconsistency involved 
in basing a theory of the unhorse upon the alleged exceptions 
to tho general order. But another argument, now put forward with 
more confidence, illustrates in a more important case the scepticism 
of believers. The character of Christ, wo arc told, is absolutely 
perfect. The moral code which he preached is equally perfect. The 
spiritual force which lie revealed is the only one capable of swaying 
human nature. The appearance of such a teacher, tho promulgation 
.of such a code, and tho revelation of such truths, constitute an event 
in history so unique that it can be explained by nothing short of a 
.divine intervention. Nay, the discontinuity implied is of so vast an 
order that nothing can explain tho facts si ort of the stupendous 
miracle of the incarnation of the ruler of tho universe. If the 
unbeliever grants substantially the facts alleged, ho has still to 
.discuss the real problem. Grant Christ to be perfect — is the differ- 
ence between him and the best of bis raco such that it must 
correspond to the difference between man and infinity? Grant his 
teaching to be of flawless purity and unrivalled power — are we to 
infer that nothing but the inconceivable catastrophe suggested can 
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explain the knowledge and the power displayed by the founder of 
Christianity f 

The question is, briefly, whether the facts thus assumed are 
exceptional or miraculous. Every fact that ever did or will exist is 
in some sense exceptional ; that is to say, it exemplifies the working 
of certain invariable laws under conditions not elsewhere precisely 
realised. Given the necessary conditions, we must always obtain 
extreme cases, which do not contradict, but confirm, the general 
law. One comet has the most eccentric orbit ; one man the most 
gigantic stature ; one artist the loftiest and finest genius. But the 
comet obeys the laws of gravitation as rigorously as the most 
domestic planet ; the giant is a physiological curiosity, but does not 
imply any exception to physiological rules ; and we admit that the 
genius of a Phidias implies, not the incarnation of a god, but the 
occurrence of a special sot of social and other conditions. A giant 
one thousand feet in height, made of ordinary flesh and blood, would 
be an impossibility, or, in other words, his existence would be mira- 
culous ; but giants of eight or nine feet have existed, and may 
therefore exist, without implying any breach of natural law. The 
question of their possibility must be decided by our knowledge, 
derived by ordinary scientific processes, of the nature of flesh and 
blood and the limits of the variability of the species. Similarly, to 
prove the divinity of Christ by such reasoning, we must prove the 
superiority of Christ and of Christian morality to be not simply 
unmistakable, but io bo so great that it is beyond the reach of the 
most exceptional nature placed under tho most exceptional circum- 
stances ; and, further, if the divinity of the Teacher is to be estab- 
lished, this superiority must bo so great as to be fairly called infi- 
nite. Briefly, then, the believer denies, whilst the unbeliever asserts, 
that under appropriate conditions human nature may produce a 
Christ without any breach of the ordinary laws, though it may be 
that we are in presence of an extreme case of those laws. The test 
by which the validity of either conclusion must bo established is the 
correspondence of the rival theories with our independent know- 
ledge of mankind. Ilencc it is easy to note the assumptions involved. 
The unbeliever, basing his judgment upon experience, has formed 
his estimate of human nature from tho facts before him. He sees 
that the race has produced many great religious teachers, amongst 
whom he may (or may not) reckon Christ to be tho foremost. He 
believes that his creed can'produco a Christ, because it has produced 
a Christ. It might conceivably appear that the classification of 
Christ as a man was erroneous, and that there was an insuperable 
gulf between him and all who externally resembled him. The 
unbeliever denies the existence of this discrepancy, and holds that, 
though Christ may exceed the ordinary stature even more distinctly 
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than Phidias exceeded the average sculptor or Shakspearo the are* 
rage poet, the excess does not exceed the recognised limits of varia- 
bility of the race, as inferred from observation. Genius exists, and 
Christ was (on tljis hypothesis) the greatest of moral geniuses. The 
procedure of the believer is different. lie has assumed, more or less 
explicitly, that all virtue is supernatural ; that Christianity and 
Judaism represent the truo light which comes from God, of which a 
few scattered beams alone have fallen upon other creeds. Human 
nature, then, is merely the residuum left, when all good impulses 
are assumed to como from without. Our nature, in this pure phrase, 
is corrupt ; our heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. From ourselves comes nothing but lust, hatred, and tho 
love of darkness. It is only consistent to infer, when this has been 
assumed, that human nature cannot produce a Christ. But,*, when 
this has been assumed, the question has been begged. Instead of 
framing our theory from instances actually observed, including 
Christ, it has been framed by summarily excluding all groat teachers 
as either the direct or indirect channels of a supernatural impulse. 
Christ must bo God, because all men are devils. 

The scepticism involved in such “ belief” is obvious. It implies 
a denial of the natural goodness of man — a refusal to believe that 
purity, love, and heroism of a certain order can spring spontaneously 
in the soil of human nature. Where such growths are to be found, 
they must be taken to have been transplanted from a supernatural 
parffclise. They are the sporadic plants which have strayed beyond 
the guarded walls of Eden, and can only struggle against the foul 
indigenous products by the constant care of the Divine Gardener. 
Every living theology is saturated with such scepticism; for our 
conviction of the necessity of supernatural aid is measured by our 
sense of human impotence. The doctrine of tho corruption of human 
nature is the central doctrine of all vigorous theological creeds. The 
belief in God is, in this sense, simply the opposite pole of disbelief 
in man. They are reciprocal dogmas, allied as the light and the 
shadow. The doctrines of redemption and the atonement are 
realised in proportion as this need is felt, and die away or are 
rationalized into sheer no-meaning wherever it becomes faint. And 
therefore the belief in the supernatural character of a religion is but 
the other side of a scepticism as to human virtue, when not reposing 
^pon a supernatural basis, enlightened by supernatural revelation, • 
and stimulated by hopes and fears of a supernatural world. 

This brings us in sight of that ground of hostility to “ unbelief 
which has the greatest weight with a very large class of believers. 
A legitimate objection to part with the ancient creed may rest upon 
philosophical, or- moral, or aesthetic grounds. Ultimately, it may be 
said; the questions are all one. The true, the good, and the beautiful 
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are, we may admit, in some sense, identical. The one final question 
is, therefore, What is the truth P The esthetic objection to change 
becomes oontemptible wlfen it admits as a possibility that a belief 
known to be false may still be beautiful. The moral objection becomes 
at best a respectable prejudice when it implies a reluctance to press 
philosophical doubts to their ultimate issue. * But, whilst accepting 
this most emphatically, it may be worth while to point out what are 
the assumptions involved in the moral objection without examining 
their ultimate validity. It is asserted, in a great variety of forms, 
that the sense of duty is based upon somo kind of belief in theology. 
Whether embodied in the blunt assertion that men would be mur- 
derers, liars, and adulterers but for hell-fire, or diluted into the 
more abstract theory that we cannot preserve our loftiest ethical 
conceptions without preserving our belief in the divine order of the 
universe, this doctrine is not merely proclaimed by mere bullies 
of the pulpit, but is expounded by serious thinkers worthy of all 
respect, and therefore represents a force with which we clearly have 
to reckon. Let us endeavour to draw out in articulate shape the 
positions tacitly assumed by its defenders. 

Perhaps the most important task for philosophers at the present 
day is that of placing morality upon a scientific basis. Wo cannot 
expect that any moral theory will yet deserve the name of a science. 
But wo may hope to prepare the way. We may confirm principles 
already established by empirical methods, show in what direction and 
in what sense they are capable of modification, and save them filial a 
dangerous association with the decaying and inconsistent theories of 
theological metaphysics. The first condition of success is the rejec- 
tion of the main contention of the theologian. We must get rid of the 
whole scheme of thought which asserts, more or less explicitly, the 
necessity of a supernatural basis for moral beliefs. If morality is to 
be scientific in method, though not a completely co-ordinated body of 
scientific truths, we must find our data within nature, that is to say, 
within the sphere accessible to the ordinary methods of investigation. 
Morality, that is, like political or sanitary sciences, must be placed 
upon a sound inductive basis, if we admit, as most serious thinkers 
virtually admit, that no other basis is trustworthy. 

The constructive method follows* from this primary assumption. 
Morality must rest upon the truths which, if fully ascertained, would 
form the scienco of sociology.” Wc can, it is assumed, determine 
with sufficient accuracy what are the laws which regulate the 
development of the social organism, and what are the conditions 
imposed upon it by its environment. We can infer what are the indi- 
vidual instincts which contribute to its growth and stability f ; and 
what, consequently, are the laws, a recognition atd acceptance of 
which would be favourable to its healthy development. Laying them * 
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down we should virtually construct the moral code. Further, we 
should investigate the process by which the race has gradually felt 
out certain rules essential to its welfare. We should find that they 
have neither been imposed from without nor deduced from abstract 
speculation. The race has discovered that the practice of murder 
is injurious to its welfare, as it has discovered that* intoxication is 
prejudicial to health — by trying the experiment on a large scale. 
Tho so-called intuitions will of course be deprived of their super- 
natural character, and regarded simply as assumptions verified by 
experience, and now capable of independent proof, though not 
originally discovered by abstract reasoning. They will have the 
weight due to the experience of ages, and in their main outlines may 
be taken to be as just as much beyond the reach of possible refuta- 
tion as any of tho primary data of observation. They are as certain 
as any of those simple rules which arc confirmed by daily and hourly 
experience — as certain as the laws that men are mortal, that fire 
burns, and water drowns ; and such certainty, if it does not satisfy 
metaphysicians, is enough to regulate practice. We should infer, 
again, that the development of society is conditioned by, and tends 
in its turn to stimulate, the growth of those higher instincts which 
are unintelligible in regard to the isolated unit, but essential elements 
of the great binding forces of society. We should see how their 
growth is interwoven with the growth of the intellectual and emo- 
tional faculties, and determine the conditions favourable to their 
stre^jth, and calculated to make them contribute to individual as 
well as to social welfare. We should then be in a position to examine 
the nature of the most efficient sanctions of morality. How is an 
observance of the rules essentia] to the welfare of the race to be 
enforced upon its individual members ? The unbeliever has to admit 
that antisocial instincts exist, and will exist. lie is not concerned 
with the difficulty, which has perplexed theologians since the days of 
Job, as to the unequal distribution of rewards and penalties in this 
world, nor with lha solution reached by postulating a complementary 
world in which au the wrongs will bo redressed. He may hope that 
the antisocial forces will finally bo crushed out ; but he sees that 
the process must be slow and stern. If, on his view, justice does 
not always strike the individual dinner, it falls unrelentingly on the 
society. If a disregard of morality is nothing but a disregard of 
the conditions of social welfare, the larger organism is certain to 
suffer in tho long run for an erroneous or degrading standard. Thp 
negative guarantee for the triumph of good principles is, in the last 
resort, that evil means social degeneration and ultimate destruction. 
But as the unbeliever holds that the social instincts are in the strictest 
sense natural ; that they tend to strengthen and adapt themselves to 
the growing needs of society ; and that they survive the decay of 
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the particular dialects in whioh men have uttered their emotions and 
their speculations, he may reasonably hope that society will develop 
itsolf and reach a higher moral standard by a direct growth and at a 
smaller cost of error and consequent suffering. Tho ceaseless struggle 
between good and evil implies the existence of impulsos tending 
both ways, but it may be hoped that, as the race becomes more intel- 
ligent and more distinctly conscious of its aims, the victory of good 
may be won at a smaller cost of error and opposition. 

If this be a brief indication of the main lines of the unbeliever’s 
moral theory, we have to ask at what point it conflicts with the 
believer’s tenets. It is undoubtedly possible to state the believer’s 
theory in such a form as to minimize or entirely remove the oppo- 
sition. Diminish the anthropomorphic element as much as possible ; 
identify God with nature ; and theology becomes little more than a 
guarantee for the solidity of our methods. If tho belief in the 
uniformity of nature implies a belief in the divine ruler of nature, 
and, conversely, tho belief in the order implies merely a belief iu 
a regular order, the question becomes one of those already noticed. 
We do not ask whether, but why, we believe. One party thinks it 
necessary to get behind experience ; it is not content with knowing 
without also knowing that it Knows, or satisfied with the certainty of 
a doctrine unless it can be also called necessary. The other party 
is content to, regard belief as an ultimate fact, and to assume, without 
finding an mpriorl deduction for the so-called uniformity of nature. 
I am conte* to observe that so far there need be no controversy as 
to practice ; the belief and the unbeliever are at one in their methods 
and results, though differing as to the cause of their validity. It is 
mere wasto of time to bandy charges oJ^ficepticism and credulity. 
But, further, I must say that a theolo^ of this neutral tint and 
abstract character is not one which really governs men’s minds. It 
is only in so far as the scientific conception is modified that tho 
difference is really important. The question of whether or not it 
requires a certain guarantee is little better than scholastic puzzle, 
except so far as it helps the re-introduction in a msguised shape of 
ancient fallacies. 

When we turn to that kind of theology which undoubtedly makes 
a relevant contention, we arc at once met by a significant difficulty. 
A belief may fairly bo called sceptical in the practical sense which 
confirms equally a i\umber of conflicting theories. Morality, you 
say, depends upon theology. Then is all theological morality iden- 
tical P It is little better than a juggle to tell us that you alone have 
an absolutely certain rule if it turns out that you give an equally 
plausible foundation for mutually contradictory rules. Now there 
is no dispute between theologians or between anylpdy worth notice 
as to the value of certain well-known rules. Nobody explicitly 
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denies that chastity, truthfulness, and mercy arc good qualities. 
Widely as systems differ, the ordinary code — kill not, steal not, lie 
not, and so forth— may be regarded as definitively sanctioned by the 
•experience of tho race. Hut go a step further ; consider any of the 
really open questions and you will find that theologians can take 
diametrically opposite positions. There is no theory of morality 
which may not be expressed in theological language. There are 
theological utilitarians and theological intuitionists. Ono theologian 
■says that man could not have discovered the moral law without a 
revolution ; another, that morality is a science of observation, and 
that God simply orders us to pursue the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; a third holds morality to be deductible by tho pure 
reason, and infers that revelation and experience are alike superfluous. 
On one system, the essence of theology is the proclamation of future 
rewards and penalties. On another, the utterly unselfish love of 
God is the only foundation of true virtue, which is destroyed so far 
as it is adulterated with personal interests. One theologian regards 
the virtues of the heathen as splendid vices ; another as proofs of 
the universality of the divine influence. One argues that all natural 
impulses arc good, because nature is God's work; his opponent 
roplies that all nature is under a curse, and man's heart corrupt at 
the core. One makes it the foundation of his system that God rules 
the happiness of man here ; another peremptorily declares all happi- 
ness here to be an illusion. One holds asceticism to be sheer folly ; 
another holds that it is the only road to heaven. The antinomian 
thinks that as God has once for all elected or rejected him, his 
actions are of no importance ; the sacerdotalist thinks that by 
accumulating meritorious observances, he can establish an indefeasible 
claim upon his creator. One thinks it blasphemy against God's 
omnipotence to claim any share in the work of salvation ; anothor 
calls it an insult to God's justice to suppose that salvation will not be 
conceded to good works. One sees in God’s mercy an assurance that 
all men will be ultimately happy ; another infers from God's righte- 
ousness that the vast majority will be sentenced to endless torture. 

Whilst there is a general agreement as to a certain moral code, there 
is room for the most contradictory doctrines as to the mode of ascer- 
taining that code, the creed which it contemplates, the sanctions by 
which it is to be inforced, and the nature of f ko agents subject to it. 
The theologian alone possesses a sound basis for morality; but 
which theologian P On the showing of any one, his opponent builds 
directly immoral doctrine on the very same bases ; and a theory 
which serves equally to confirm vice or virtue has surely one of the 
marks of scepticism. But how should it be otherwise when one 
man’s God is another man's devil ? When, indeed, tho devil is 
.simply a deposed deity, or the product of a process of “ differentiation " 
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dating from a period at which there was^o difference P Mr. Kingsley's 
special merit, says one of his admirers, was the clearness with which 
he drew this rather important distinction. His school of theology is 
fond of declaring that the God of the Calvinists, that is, of a very 
large section of their fellow Christians, is in fact the devil, or at least 
possessed of diabolic attributes. If devil-worship and God-worship 
are so intricately blended, the resulting system of morality is not 
likely to be very cohorent. It may be too much to say that the 
scientific morality gives a simple and coherent answer to all the 
doubts which infest theology. It would set aside some disputes as 
meaningless, whilst others will still continue to be seriously debated. 
But by excluding the arbitrary data resulting from the heterogeneous 
elements blended under the common name of theology, by settling 
the method and by limiting inquiry to questions capable of verifica- 
tion by experience, it at least brings the controversy within the 
possibility of final solution. The ultimate root of the theological 
contradictions is that they involve reference to the region of the 
arbitrary, where no test from experience can be applied ; and the 
most opposite theories are equally plausible. 

The theologian contends that his doctrines alone, however much 
they may have been perverted, can lay down an elevated code or 
provide sufficient sanctions. The first assertion usually takes the 
form of a denunciation of “ materialism.” I cannot here touch 
upon the metaphysical side of that perplexed controversy, nor 
repeat in feebler language the reasons which have been set forth by 
more competent thinkers for feeling tolerably at my ease in presence 
of this terrible, but very indefinite, bugbear. We are considering 
the moral problem ; and the theological contention is virtually that, 
if the old bonds arc dissolved, the race will discover the whole duty 
of man to consist in eating, drinking, and securing the maximum 
of sensual pleasure. Virtue will be discovered to be a sham, or, as 
Mandeville put it, the offspring begotten by flattery on pride. We 
shall accept as the highest good what Mr. Carlyle somewhere defines 
as an unlimited possibility of pigswash. Nobody, it seems, can deny 
the reality of the senses or doubt that sensual indulgence' is pleasant 
within certain limits. But the more ethereal essences, self-sacrificing 
heroism, devotion to ideal aims, the love which finds in itself its own 
surpassing reward, will turn out to be mere phantasms and fine phrases. 
They will vanish from this mad chaos of a world ; and society be- 
come a blind scramble for the greatest share of the enjoyments 
appreciable by the lower animals. If man has been developed out 
of a monkey, he must still be a monkey. What is in the full-grown 
animal must have been in the germ. The monkey is a prurient 
lump of fleshly . appetites. Man is the same being, plus the faculty 
of lying. If the lies are seen through he will be the same being 
VOL. XXII. N.S. d d 
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without « disguise, and may gratify his jmssiqns without useless 
periphrasis. • , 1 

One question naturally occurs. Are the doctrines imputed to the 
unbeliever true ? If so, the sooner we admit it the better. Every 
saint and hero in thd world is a humbug. He is a brute like the 
rest of us, a Yahoo trying to throw dust in our eyes. . Morality is ,a v 
►clumsy system of rules, adopted by mutual cons^p#'<to facilitate the 
distribution of pigswash. When we have come to an understanding, 
we shall be able to simplify our code. Even the lower animals ledm 
to behave peaceably when the conditions of life force them -into 
quasi-societies; and man can make rules better adapted for the pur- 
pose. llie purest selfishness will secure the obedionce of the majority 
to an arrangement in which all find their account. And as on this 
shoeing, nothing but selfishness has ever really existed," we need 
not doubt its efficiency when it acts with less disguise. But the 
doctrine — as everybody will reply — is false. The disgust produced 
by a frank cynicism proves the existence of qualities invisible to the 
cynic. Virtue, it is said with unanswerable force, could not be in- 
vented unless it existed. The hypothetical pig (for I hold the actual 
pig to possess some rudiments of higher instincts) could not conceive 
of the existence of any appetite but hunger for pigswash. The 
argument is conclusive, but proves the futility of the doubt. If the 
higher ifastincts undeniably exist, can experience fail to prove their 
existence ? Why shrink from accepting a test which, by its very 
nature, cannot contradict the testimony of consciousness ? This appeal 
to experience is simply an appeal to that testimony by a definite 
” method. I am conscious of some infusion of pure and lofty instinct 
in myself and of sympathy with higher manifestations of them in 
► others. Why should I fear that by any possible mode of interroga- 
tion my consciousness will be puzzled into a false answer? Ho 
scientific teaching can prove that my senses don't exist, and just as 
little ega it prove that my moral ordinary sense does not exist. 

It is, indeed, true that a scientific investigator may, or rather 
must, deprive this moral sense of its supernatural character. He* 
must endeavour to trace it backwards to moro rudimentary forms, to 
determine the conditions of its development, and possibly to show that 
what we take for a simple is really a complex instinct. But to 
assume that ^something has been developed, cannot by any dex- 
terity be twisted into a proof that it does not exisJ? The Relief 
that the moral sense is the normal product of certain existing forces, 

, instead oi being an instinct mysteriously dropped into da from with- 
out, strengthens instead of weakening our Belief in' its importance; 
forrsueh a belief alone can enable us to define the true functions dig*, 
played by it, and thereby lead to an external estimate of their vast 
importance. 5Jie conscience is no longer an inexplicable power, 
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giving arbitrary directions upon inscrutable authority : faut.it is the 
name of a feeling gr a set of feelings, developed in all social progress 
and .seen to be essential to the vitality of the race. Nor can any 
analysis tend to throw a doubt upon the very facts which it begins 
by assuming, that men are oapable of regulating their conduct from 
lofty and unselfish motives, and that conduct, so regulated, drives 
the most important wheels in the social mechanism. 

The essence, then, of the unbeliever’s contention is that the 
conscienoe or moral sense is a faculty to be explained (so far as we 
can*" explain ” anything) by the ordinary methods, because it is part 
of the normal process of human development. So far as the believer 
traverses that contention, he is a sceptic in his theory of numan 
nature. He denies the possibility of virtue except under some 
external compulsion. lie denies the reality of virtue except as 
conduct regulated by reference to a supernatural world. With him, if 
it is not disguised vanity, it is disguised fear. Man is a pig, though 
deterred by tho rod of everlasting fire from unlimited devotion to his 
trough. This doctrine indeed is repudiated or masked by the 
higher theology. By using the same word alternately to describe 
nature or a force which opposes and controls nature — for a whole, 
that is, or a part — room is secured for any quantity of evasion. It 
need only be said that, so far as the believer admits virtue to be 
natural, he is at one with the unbeliever. So far as he asserts it to be 
supernatural, he illustrates once more the scepticism implied in the 
argument from the moral character of Christianity ; he disbelieves, 
that is, that any good impulses can arise spontaneously froja the 
corrupt race of man. The tendency comes out more clearly when 
we turn from the questions about the reality to questions about the 
sanctions of morality. The believer cannot bring himself to admit 
that motives drawn from the world around us can be adequate 
supports of virtue. If he does not hold by hell-fire — a subject which 
in all seriousness we have ceased to mention to ears polite — he 
still maintains that man must have a larger stake in the universe 
than that of his ephemeral existence in the visible world ; unless he 
can look forward to an indefinite vista of futurity, his virtuous 
instincts will bo asphyxiated. They will dwindle when the imagi- 
nation is confined within the narrow limits of space and time. Our 
loftiest aspirations are but " survivals ” from the tupe when they 
could be nourished by hopes and fears of wider date. The unbeliever, 
it is said, is under the disadvantage that he cannot argue effectively 
with the man who deliberately prefers evil to good. He may prove 
the sinner’s conduct to be injurious to society, but not to be injurious 
to himself. The believer, and the believer alone, can demonstrate 
vice to be a bad speculation. 

Now it must be frankly confessed that, if .hell existed, and could 
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b© proved to exist, men would act differently. If we believed in 
hell, that is, as we believe in Paris, we should be other than we are* 
though whether better or worse depends upon further considerations. 
The undeniable fact that the belief produces so little effect as 
preachers are always telling us, proves that the argument has some 
weak point in practice. Indeed ono remark is obvious. Allow me 
to assume the reality of my dreams and I will produce conclusive 
argument for any course of conduct whatever ; but the assumption 
is rather a bold one. My argument, you say, would be powerful if 
its data were sound. That does not show that it is better for 
practical purposes than one which appeals to less weighty but more 
real considerations. A penny in cash is more satisfactory than a 
cheque for millions upon an imaginary bank. Nor, indeed, is the 
argument in any case so good as it looks. If virtue is a sham, and 
hell exists, then you can demonstrate that it would have been better 
for men not to have been born, but you cannot create in them good 
instincts. They can be coerced but not changed without a miracle. 
If, on the contrary, virtue is a reality, it supplies real motives, which 
may therefore be sufficient without attempting to fabricate infinite 
motives. If there is such a thing as an altruist impulse, it can, like 
all other impulses, be set in motion by strictly finite considerations. 

But the force of the argument is destroyed by another remark, 
which it is convenient to overlook. A law is not effective in propor- 
tion simply to the severity of the ruler, but also in proportion to his 
justice. A tyrant makes obedient slaves, not virtuous subjects. In 
your anxiety to enforce morality you outrage the conscience. You 
invent a judge who punishes savagely, who punishes one man for the 
sins of another, and who punishes frailties for which ho is himself 
responsible. Is it strange that some men refuse to be cowed, and 
others invent devices for evading your law, as plausible as those by 
which you would enforce it ? The ordinary common sense of man- 
kind clings to the conviction expressed by tho irreverent Omar 
Khayyam — 

“ lie’s a good follow, and ’twill all bo well.” 

Isn't “he? Some believers think so, and infer that God will deal 
with his creatures by healing their diseases instead of tormenting the 
sick. A more numerous class has discovei.d that God, with all his 
severity, can be propitiated on easy terms. The proper ceremonies 
or the right state of emotion will induce Him to clear all scores, 
and write paid at the bottom of the account. Science seems to 
that nature never forgives. What has been has been, and what 
will be depends upon what is. But Omnipotence can make things 
be as though they had not been, and therefore a miraculous mercy 
will check the operations of miraculous vengeance. The worst, of 
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using dreams in place of efficient motives is that dreams are sur- 
prisingly pliant to men's wishes. It is doubtful whether the 
conscience has been more stimulated by its fears of retribution or 
deadened by visions of pardon. Hell is a powerful weapon, for some 
purposes, to thoso who believe in it, but in practice it tends to 
provoke either revolt or ovasion, as much as to enforce obedience. 

Such considerations may help to explain why it is that the moral 
standard of the race has been so little affected by theological stimu- 
lants. If a theologian could prove that vice involves absurdities so 
groat as make it impossible, wo might bo grateful to him. But no one 
can asscrl, and the theologian persistently denies, that the unlimited 
application of this imaginary scourge has really made the race better. 
Thinking of all the atrocities perpetrated under the religious 
regime, of its frequent effect in absolutely deadening the conscience, 
of the false standards which on any hypothesis it has often substi- 
tuted for the true one, of the indirect injury done by crushing the 
intellect or the moral nature from a cowardly fear of possible abuses, 
one may be almost tempted to doubt whether its effect has been 
elevating or deteriorating. The truth is that we are touching upon 
a problem of extreme complexity, which is obscured by all kinds of 
confusion. What, one may ask, is the relation between the creed 
and the moral standard actually recognised by a race ? To approxi- 
mate to an answer, we should havo to distinguish between true and 
sham beliefs, to make allowance for the tacit repeal of one set of 
doctrines ostentatiously advanced by another set covertly insinuated, 
and to estimate the innumerable indirect influences of the creed 
upon the whole social structure. One consideration, however, will 
bo enough for my present purpose. 

Nobody will deny that men's actions are governed by their beliefs 
and emotions ; but when we attempt an accurate analysis of motives, 
we arc met by the difficulty of allowing for the complex reactions 
between tho reasoning, feeling, and active parts of our nature. What 
we call beliefs may be really dreams, and, in early stages of thought, 
the element due to genuine observation and that contributed by the 
imaginative faculty are inseparably blended. The alteration of a # 
genuine belief may alter conduct as tho alteration of the external 
facts would have done. The facts, it may be said, are changed for 
the observer, and therefore his mode of behaving will change. But 
the alteration of a* dream cannot be taken as tho ultimate, though 
of course it may bo the proximate, cause of such a change, for it 
must be itself due to some change in the character or surroundings of 
tho dreamer. The dream represents men's desires ; it shows what it 
is which they hope or fear, or what is for any reason impressive to 
their imaginations ; a change in it must be taken to imply some 
change in thoso hopes and fears produced by an independent process* 
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Thus a changed belief as to a future world may giteatly modify 
our conduct, so far as that belief was a real attempt to interpret 
experience. If, as Paley maintained, virtue meant simply action 
regulated by prospects of a future life, the destruction of that belief 
would destroy virtue. It would not directly alter character, but it 
would close one channel for the display of selfish impulses, and might 
indirectly come to modify character also. The doctrine of the unbe- 
liever must be different. On his showing, the belief in another life 
was probably due, in tho first instance, to an attempt to interpret 
experience. So far as we now interpret it differently, our conduct may 
be altered. Put it is plain that all that colours the belief, all that 
makes the future life an object of hope and fear, must be differently 
explained. Since heaven and hell were not revealed from without, 
they must have been suggested from within. A given person may of 
course have believed in hell on the authority of his Bible, and have 
been guided by his fears as ho would by any other fears. But since 
the whole phenomenon — tho belief of a race or society in a “ future 
state of rewards and punishments ” — can rest upon no ground of 
outward experience, its genealogy is clear. It proves what men hoped 
and feared, not what they inferred from external facts. There is no 
presumption, then, that by destroying it you destroy tho desires on 
which it existed. You simply force them to take a different form. 
Destroy the belief in the pagan gods and you destroy the old poetic 
machinery, but you do not therefore destroy tho poetic impulse. 

The believer may, therefore, hold consistently that men are kept in 
order by external threats, and that tho virtuous impulses, if they 
exist in the natural man, would droop and die without such support. 
To the unbeliever, this explanation is not open. Fetters framed by 
men for themselves cannot bo the ultimate cause of the restraint. It 
would be as unphilosophical to suppose that a man can lift the platform 
which supports him. We cannot look outside the world to explain 
the maintenance of a certain moral standard, any more than we need 
look beyond tho solar system to explain why the earth does not fall 
into space. Tho existence of these imaginary worlds becomes with 
the unbeliever a conclusive proof of two things : first, that men, or 
the leading minds amongst mankind, must have hated vice, for the 
thought. of its punishment was agreeable ; secondly, that they aspired 
to a better state of things, for they constructed ail ideal world where 
justice should bo perfectly administered. If a r man works because 
he believes that he is to be paid, tho work may ho done against the 
grain. If he believes that he is to bo paid because ho likes to work, 
the work must have somo independent charms. 

Is it possible, then, that the closing of this outlet for tho imagina- 
tion will cause the atrophy of the instincts which prompted its con- 
struction ? The unbeliever hopes and believes better things. He 
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thinks that anonft hopes and aspirations will not foil, though directed 
to definite reality, instead of the boundless imaginary world. He 
regards it as a fact capable of strict scientific proof that altruistic 
instincts exist ; that men have desires which can only be explained 
when man is regarded as a fraction of the social integer; and' that 
those desires, depending upon conditions other than dreams, will 
survive the disappearance or modification of the dreams. The 
existence of such instincts may appear a paradox to some reasoners. 
A belief in them is the mystery of the unbeliever’s creed, against 
which the pride of reason is apt to revolt. It is not my present 
purpose to justify the doctrine, or to show (as I hold that it may be 
conclusively shown) that it involves no real offence to reasoih It is 
enough to say that, so far as it is an essential part of the unbeliever’s 
theory, whereas it may bo rejected by his antagonist, the believer 
may most fitly be called sceptical. Ho declares a fact to be contra- 
dictory because it will not fit in with his doctrines, and therefore 
throws a doubt upon the validity of experience. The scepticism in 
this case is merely one mode of stating the sceptical doctrine 
already illustrated — namely, the disbelief in the natural goodness of 
man. So far as the supernatural *code or sanction is asserted to be 
necessary, the insufficiency of the natural is more or less explicitly 
maintained. 

Which creed, then, is most sceptical in the sense already defined — 
least calculated, that is, under existing circumstances, to produce 
coherent and consistent action ? The unbeliever loses the use of cer- 
tain phrases, or reduces them to intelligible meaning. Tho moral law, 
says the believer, is eternal, immutable, supreme, infallible, and 
founded on the nature of things. It is just as eternal, says the un- 
believer, as the laws of nature upon which it is founded. As all 
reasoning assumes the continuity of past and future, we can never look 
forward to a time when the law will bo essentially changed. It is 
immutable in the sense, that whilst the conditions remain, the law 
must remain ; but it is suscoptible of modification and adaptation to 
new circumstances. It is supreme as it expresses tho ultimate con- 
ditions of social welfare, and tho race can never fail to observe those 
conditions without ruin to itself, and therefore to the component • 
individuals. It is certain, if not infallible, for, though we renounce 
supernatural guarantees for our moral beliefs, and admit .that they 
cannot be deduced from d priori necessity, we can place them on a 
level with other conclusions of inductive science. It is founded in 
the nature of things, if by things you mean, for example, man and ‘ 
his surroundings ; but wo know nothing of the transcendental nature 
of things, which is the home of the arbitrary, the absolute, and the 
self-contradictory. We cannot be more than certain, nor say what 
is “ absolute morality,” anymore than we can say what is that 
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absolute health which is independent of our physical constitutions. 
The attempt to get beyond this is an attempt to get off our own 
shadows ; and only leads to a show of absolute conclusions at the price 
of finding them to be meaningless and arbitrary. And, finally, to 
use a much abused term, the moral law is clearly “ objective/' if it 
is meant by that phrase that it does not vary arbitrarily with the 
fancies of different men, but expresses truths about human nature as 
sure and final as the truths of astronomy ; — though, if objective be 
used to imply an existence independent altogether of tho constitution 
of our minds, wo can only reply that such words are meaningless. 

The unbeliever, then, cannot admit that ho has really lost anything. 
If it be still asked what ho has gained, ho may reply that he has 
escaped from a scepticism of the most distressing kind. That creed 
is least sceptical in the practical sense which is most conducive to 
hope. When the early Christians believed in a coming millennium, 
or modern revolutionists in the perfectibility of the species, each 
creed must have been stimulating. The vision of the early triumph 
of the right was not tho cause, but tho effect of a faith, flushed with 
excessive confidence, and capable of transforming, if not of regene- 
rating, society. The difference is characteristic. In dropping the 
belief in a millennium for a belief in progress, the unbeliever holds 
that he is dropping the shadow for the substance. Tho hopes of the 
believer point to dreamland and therefore to a world of catastrophes 
and surprises. They suggest convulsions instead of development. 
Everything is to be changed in a moment, in tho twinkling of an 
eye, at the sound of a supernatural trumpet. The world has been, 
and therefore may be, the scene of tremendous and spasmodic trans- 
formations, to be anticipated only in virtue of supernatural know- 
ledge. God came upon earth to reveal the one truth, and to establish 
his divine kingdom. Strange to say, the light has grown dim as 
knowledge has advanced, and, when the next catastrophe occurs, 
faith may have disappeared from the world. The new kingdom has 
so little attracted the allegiance of mankind that tho moral standard 
has improved slowly, if at all, and has often improved by absolute 
defiance of the acknowledged representatives of the ruler. The only 
hope is in another catastrophe which may shatter to pieces the whole 
existing order, and introduce a n6w system, in which good and evil, 
hitherto so intimately blended, will be eternally divided. So 
strongly does this conviction colour the believer's view, that the last 
defence of orthodox theory rests on a scientific argument to prove 
that the universe must have gone through a complete catastrophe 
within some finite period, and will probably have another before long 
— which is very consoling, and proves the existence of God. 

What better proof that belief is, in fact, scepticism P That it 
obtains a 'show of certainty by banishing all certainty from the- 
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world of experience to place it in an arbitrary world of abstrac- 
tions ? The assumption, which underlies all scientific reasoning, of 
the necessity of judging of the future from the past, is systematically 
rejected. The belief in the millennium has vanished and the out- 
look for this world is hopeless or uncertain. The devil is getting 
the best of it here, though he may receive his deserts hereafter* 
Faith grows dim as knowledge increases ; or, in other words, reason 
destroys all ground of hope. Progress is a failure, for the past was 
better than the present. In presence of all the^great movements 
which stir the world, the believer’s attitude is ono of doubt, 
suspicion, or absolute hostility. Increase of knowledge makes him 
tremble for his creed. Social changes involve the decay of the one 
sacred authority. If lie forces himself to believe that, in some 
sense, a reconciliation between the old and the new is yet possible, 
ho is forced to equivocate, to strain words into no meaning, and to 
look with doubt upon his allies. He is haunted by vague dread of 
materialism and atheism, and fancies that science will somehow bo 
ablo to juggle him out of confidence in the most explicit testimony 
of his consciousness. Belief in progress is handed over to the un- 
believer, not only because the winning side naturally believes that 
things arc improving, but because ho alone can assign some ground 
for tho belief. Measuring the future by the past, he can infer that 
the evolution of which we see the earlier phases, will pass through 
others, as yet but dimly discernible, though dimly encouraging. 

The ultimate result, then, of the believer’s scepticism as to human 
nature is that the belief in progress has been transferred to his rival. 
Now the belief in progress in some one of its many shapes is the 
most characteristic product of modern habits of thought. It is 
simply the doctrine of evolution applied to political and social 
theories ; and it must permeate and transform all such theories in 
proportion as they become scientific. A similar transformation must 
be effected in our moral conceptions. Theological language may, of 
course, be accommodated to this new doctrine, as there are no 
doctrines to which it cannot be accommodated. But the instinctive 
repugnance of theologians to such a belief rests upon a sound logical 
instinct. The theologian naturally denies the validity of the 
methods and assumptions upon which the belief in progress pri- 
marily rests, for he regards a knowledge of the unknowable as an 
essential condition of foreseeing the future. And the imagination 
still acts more powerfully than tho logical faculty. The vision of a 
supernatural world becomes vivid precisely in proportion as out 
interest in this becomes dim. If the two conditions are not logically 
opposed, yet in practice one waxes as tho other. wanes. We 
cannot really walk with our eyes fixed both upon cloudland and 
upon solid earth. Dreams and realities may blend for a time, and 
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the dream ‘be transformed instead of abruptly dispelled. But we 
have ultimately to choos?, and, as we choose, we must become 
sceptical as to this world or the other. 

By progress, it only remains to bo said, we cannot mean a con- 
tinuous and indefinite process of improvement. Periods of darkness 
and partial decay may always bo destined to intervene between 
periods of growth and enlightenment. The planet itself will ulti- 
mately, we are told, become a mere travelling gravestone, and before 
that time comes men and their dreams must have vanished together. 
Our hopes must be finite, like most things. We must be content 
with hopes sufficient to stimulate action. We must believe in a 
future harvest sufficiently to make it worth whilo to sow, or, in other 
words, that honest and unselfish work will leave the world rather 
better off than we found it. Perhaps this is not a very sublime 
prospect. Life, says the most candid of theologians, and his argu- 
ments certainly support his conclusion, is perhaps but a poor thing. 
But it is a tolerable world so long as one can believo that one’s 
fellow creatures have plenty of healthy instincts, and enough of 
really noble instincts to secure a steady, if chequered, social growth; 
that those instincts do not depend upon our attaining impossible 
knowledge, and that they will survive all tho petty systems founded 
upon irrational guesswork. It is something to feel a certainty, 
based upon experience of the case, that we have nothing to fear 
from unlimited freedom of inquiry, and that we may hope, not 
merely an indefinite increase of man’s power over the external 
world, but* a higher and more rational social order and more widely 
reaching sympathies. Extended knowledge means a more accurate 
appreciation of the conditions of human welfare, and a more intelli- 
gent cultivation of the emotions and sympathies upon which it 
depends. We can work and think without fearing that some infidel 
Samson will suddenly bring down the pillars of the temple. 
We cannot flatter ourselves that our personal stake in the 
universe is more unlimited in regard to future timo than in 
regard to the past and the distant; but possibly the reflection 
is consoling to some people who think that they will have had about 
enough of themselves in the threescore years and ten. That, perhaps, 
is a matter of taste ; but, in any 6ase, when all intellectual progress 
is seen every day more clearly to depend upon the systematic inter- 
pretation of experience and the resolute repression of all incongruous 
elements of speculation, it is desirable that we should gaze in the 
direction in which alone experience can enlighten us, and accept 
realities instead of dreams. Tho scepticism which rejects the phan- 
toms is less paralyzing than the scepticism which, when it expresses 
.itstolf .^frankly, rejects realities, and, when it does not, attempts 
to mystify us by a jargon which hopelessly confounds the two. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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One of the most characteristic features in the portrait of Chopin, 
drawn by the master-hand of Franz Liszt, is the Polish composer’s 
unconquerable aversion to correspondence. u It was curious,” Liszt 
says, “ to see him resort to all kinds of expedients to escape the 
necessity of tracing the most insignificant note. Many a time he 
traversed Paris from one end to the other to decline an invitation to 
dinner or to give some trivial information, rather than write a few 
lines. . . . His handwriting was quite unknown to most of his 
friends .” 1 The members of his family in Warsaw and a few of his 
beautiful countrywomen were almost the only persons in whose favour 
Chopin departed from this rule. In consequence mainly of this 
reticence, almost nothing had till lately transpired of the inner life 
of one of the most subjective of composers. Even the authentic data of 
his external career were scanty and difficult of access, being mostly 
contained in works by Polish writers and in the Polish language. 
Liszt in the brochure already alluded to gives few facts, and those 
chiefly gleaned from his own personal intercourse with Chopin in 
Paris ; the composer’s earlier life, before he left his country, waa 
covered by all but utter darkness. 

Considerable expectation therefore was roused some weeks ago by 
the announcement of a now life of Chopin written in German by a 
Pole, M. Karasowski, and founded chiefly on Chopin’s letters to his 
family. Unfortunately these expectations were to a great extent 
doomed to disappointment. M. Karasowski’s book, although evincing 
great care and accuracy in tho collection of facts, is written without 
literary skill and even without sufficient knowledge of tho language 
in which he tries to express himself. Moreover a great and by far 
the most interesting portion of tho letters comprising all those 
written from Paris has been destroyed by an accident to be related 
further on. Sufficient, however, remains to throw a new light on 
Chopin’s early existence, and combining these new materials with 
such as may be gathered from various contemporary sources, a con- 
tinuous narrative of the great musical lyrist’s career may now be 
attempted. The outlines of such u biography I have tried to sketch 
in the present article. Through the kindness of Mr. A. J. Hipkins, 
Sir Julius Benedict, and others, I have been enabled to add valuable 
and entirely new information with regard to Chopin’s visit to England 
and Scotland shortly before his death. 

Tho difficulties of Chopin’s biographer begin before that com- 
poser’s birth. Until quite recently he was believed to have been, 
(1) “ Chopin, 1 ’ by Franz Liszt. Translated from the French by M. Walker Cook. 
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•of purely French origin, a strange supposition with regard to ono 
whose music reflects the peculiarities of the Polish nation in so 
striking a manner. Yet this statement was confidently made by that 
arch-blunderer Fetis, and repeated by other writers on the subject, 
not excluding even Liszt. Bcforo the appearance of Karasowski’s 
hook, I was able to correct this mistake from Polish sources. In a 
musical contemporary I proved at some length that by the mother's 
side at least Chopin was descended from the old and noble family of 
the Krzyzanowskis, and that even the father’s French nationality, 
although not his French birth, appears doubtful. For Nicolaus 
Chopin was born at Nancy, the old domain of Stanislas Leszczynski, 
and according to one account he was the grandson of a Polish cour- 
tier who had followed the fortunes of his king. This circumstance, 
of which, by the way, M. Karasowski does not seem to be aware, 
w T ould at the same time account for his migration to Poland and the 
active part he took in the struggle of that country with Russia. 
Chopin himself, it ought to be added, invariably and almost demon- 
stratively pronounced his patriotic feeling. When he had to leave 
Warsaw in the pursuit of fame and gain, his heart remained behind, 
and even in Paris, his second home, he preferred the society of his 
countrymen and countrywomen to all others. His feelings and idio- 
eyncrasics, his life, his bearing, and his art, always remained Polish. 

The Darwinian principle in music being thus vindicated, it is time 
for us to return to Chopin’s birth. Here new difficulties and errors 
arise. On a watch presented by the great singer Catalani to Chopin 
in 1820, the words were engraved, “Donne par Madame Catalani a 
Fr&hhic Chopin, age de dix ans;” and in this manner another 
blunder was started on its journey through biographical dictionaries 
and magazino articles innumerable, down to the very tombstone in 
the Pere Lachaise, till at last reference to the official documents 
proved beyond a doubt that Madame Catalani had politely deducted 
•one year from the real ago of her young favourite, the date of tho 
latter’s birth being the 1st of March, 1809. The scene of this event 
•was on tho same occasion transferred from Warsaw to the village of 
Zelazowa Wolu, about six miles distant from that city. Chopin’s 
father was at the time private tutor at the house of Count Frederick 
Skarbek, and after him the boy was named. 

After having once settled the composer’s birth, wo can pass rapidly 
over his early youth. This youth was as happy - and as quiet os can 
welf be imagined. Chopin’s parents lived in easy, though not 
oxactly affluent, circumstances, and the boy’s education was carefully 
attended to by tho best masters in Warsaw. But, more than all, 
the family were on terms of mutual love and consideration. Chopin’s 
letters to his parents and sisters are full of the tendercst affection, and 
never during his splendid career in Paris did he cease to remember 
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and regret the home of his childhood. Of his mother, one who knew 
him well — George Sand — used to say that she was his only genuine* 
passion. Like most great musicians, Chopin showed a feeling for 
his art at a very early age, and his first attempts at composition 
were conceived long before his hand had learnt to trace notes or 
letters. An indulgent master had to jot down what the precocious 
pupil more indicated than actually played on the piano. His dibui 
as an executant tho boy made in 1818 at a concert for the poor* 
when his astounding mastery over the instrument created a sensa- 
tion, and established his local fame on a firm basis. Foreign 
celebrities were invited to hoar and admire tho infant-miracle; 
hence amongst other things the timepiece of Catalani, fatal to* 
chronology. A more important consequence of this early success* 
was the patronage of the art-loving and highly cultivated Polish 
aristocracy. The ladies of the great families, the Czartoriskys, the 
Sapiechas, tho liadzivills, delighted in fondling the gentle, genial 
boy, and in this manner Chopin began at an early age to breathe 
the air of the salon which through life remained his most con- 
genial atmosphere. The dangerous consequences of such surround- 
ings were fortunately counteracted by Chopin's teacher, Elsne$, an 
Excellent musician, as strict in his artistic demands as he was free 
from pedantry. Moreover the hoy's natural modesty sufficiently 
protected him from the dangers of indiscriminate applause. 

There is a certain idyllic charm about Chopin's childhood such 
as we would naturally connect with the early development of great- 
lyrical powers. We may picture to ourselves a dreamy youth open, 
to the beauties of sky and field and lonely woodside, but equally fond 
of congenial society, and taking keenest delight in his contact with 
refined womanhood. But enlivening traits are not wanting in this- 
picturc. A turn for practical jokes may be mentioned amongst 
them ; “ practical " in a very different sense from tho robust inter- 
pretation of that word in which Smollett delighted, but frequently 
none the less amusing in their results. On one occasion Chopin 
composed an impertinent letter in a kind of pigeon-Polish, used by 
the Jewish pedlars, and sent it to a nobleman, signed with the name 
of a poor Hebrew well known on the estate. The nobleman was* 
known for his hastiness of temper, and a severe thrashing would, 
have been the fato of the innocent Jew, but for Chopin's timely dis- 
closure of his own authorship. The laugh raised at his cost is said! 
to have cured the magnato of his besetting sin, and ever after he* 
used the horsowhip rarely, and “ only where it was necessary," as 
M. Karasowski cautiously adds. 

An extraordinary gift of travevstying personal peculiarities belongs 
to the same category. When quite a boy, Chopin astonished and 
amused his friends by imitating to tho life and to the letter the 
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gestures and the broken Polish of a Gerftian Protestant clergyman ; 
and many years later he excited the envy of a great French actor by 
his incomparable imitations of various celebrated pianists, both with 
regard to personal bearing and artistic "execution. Liszt especially, 
with his striking features and strongly pronounced individuality, 
was one of Chopin's favourite models, much to the amusement of the 
two friends. It is strange that this decidedly dramatic instinct 
ehould have found no equivalent in Chopin's art. An anecdote told 
of his early youth would confirm one's belief in the existence of 
latent dramatic power. To quiet his father's unruly pupils, Chopin 
is said to have improvised and illustrated on the piano a long story 
of robbers and housebreakers with such intensity as to rouse his 
audience to a pitch of excitement, and afterwards actually to send it 
to sleep by reciting how the thieves, after a successful expedition, 
rest in the security of a dense forest. Similar incidents — the 
readers of this Review may remember — are told of Schumann's 
early youth. And yet he also signally failed in thoso dramatic 
efforts which Chopin did not even venture upon. 

Barring a few excursions into the country, where he revelled in 
air and sunshine, and the songs of the people, Chopin's early youth 
was passed at home. His artistic career seems to have been deter- 
mined upon from a very early period, but his general education was 
not ^neglected for that reason. Under the loving care of parents 
and sisters he grew up a well-educated, socially refined, and withal 
tender-hearted youth — too tender and sensitive, alas, for the ways of 
the world and the passions of his own heart, as we shall presently see. 

His first journey was an important break of this eventless quietude. 
It was directed to Berlin, and might well be considered a somewhat 
formidable affair, in thoso days of groundless Polish roads and 
lumbering Prussian diligences. At Berlin, however, they arrived 
safely, Chopin and Professor Jarocki, a friend of the family, who 
went to the Prussian capital, to be present at a congress of naturalists, 
and gladly took the part of guide and philosopher to the inexperienced 
youth. To this journey we owe the first series of letters in Kara- 
sowski's book. Upon the whole it must be confessed that those 
letters disappoint even moderate expectations. They may have lost 
much through the translator's want of skill ; the pet names, the 
charming diminutives, and other graceful jioriture of affection in 
which the Polish language is so rich, moreover defy reproduction. 
It is al§& unmistakable that Chopin is an intelligent and keen 
observer. He wanders about the streets of Berlin with his eyeb 
open, noticing everything, from the colossal pile of the Konigliche 
Schloss down to the toumure of the ladies, of which, by the way, 
he disapproves highly. Especially amusing is his strong objection 
tomatum science and her representatives. There is a capital sketch. 
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of an absent-minded professor at the public dinner, who, in the heat 
of a learned discussion, drums with his not over-clean fingers on his 
neighbour's — Chopin's — plate, much to the disgust of that fastidious 
young gentleman. Here th'fen was ample material for the satirist, 
and Chopin di<^ not waste his opportunity. u Many of them,’' he 
says, “ appear to. me like caricatures, and I have already divided 
them into classes." Alexander von Humboldt, the # courtier and 
man of the world, alone finds favour in his eyes. “ He looks very 
different, we hear ; and “ he spoke French to us, and as well as if it 
were his own language ; oven you, dear father, would have said so." 

But all this, amusing as it is, might have been written by almost 
any clever boy. And the same remark applies with some modifica- 
tions to all his subsequent letters as far as they have been preserved 
to us. The signature of Chopin appended to them adds little to 
their significance ; that is, wo find nothing of the composer’s qualities 
in his spoken utterance. This is the more remarkable as Chopin 
belongs essentially to what may be called the literary or poetic 
epoch of music. The representatives of this epoch wielded and wield 
the author’s as well as the composer’s pen. The names of Schumann, 
of Liszt, of Wagner, are sufficient to illustrate tho point. 'But 
Chopin in this respect belongs to tho earlier class of musicians who 
wore, and wished to bo, nothing but musicians. On tho other 
hand — and this increases our surprise — he was by no means wauling 
in education and even scholarly attainments., Mozart and Schubert, 
and to some extent even Beethoven, could not venture on literary 
grounds, had their desiro been ever so strong. But Chopin had been 
trained by a father who was at the same time a careful and accom- 
plished pedagogue, and during the lattor part of his life he moved 
in one of the most brilliant intellectual circles the world has ever 
seen. It is true that the letters of this, his Paris period, are extant 
no longer, but it seems moro than doubtful how at a comparatively 
advanced age he should suddenly have developed literary capabilities 
dormant up to that point. It may further be alleged that most of 
Chopin’s letters were addressed to his parents or sisters, and conceived 
therefore in tho simplest vein of familiar gossip, and without any 
pretension to style. But so indeed were Mendelssohn’s, and yet 
they contain an abundance of graceful, humorous, and pathetic 
turns, which Md(gne. do Scvigne herself might have envied. The 
fact is that Chopin’si mind was of too subjective a cast to consider 
much the general bearings of his art, or indeed of any other«question. 
He felt intensely, and for that feeling he found an immediate and 
adequate expression in his music. This sufficed him. 

. From the same point of view we must look at this music itself. 
Chopin, it is generally known, never attempted the higher or at least 
larger forms of the art ; he wrote no symphony, t no opera, and bis * 
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two concertos are by no means amongst his masterpieces, especially 
as regards the orchestral accompaniments. It was in the Impromptu, 
the Nocturne, the fltude, the Valsc, that Chopin felt most at home, 
and these graceful forms he filled and made alive with the in- 
tensity of his passion and his sorrow. It was here also that ho 
became the interpreter of his country's grief, and nowhere is the 
tragic fate of Poland expressed more pathetically than in the striking 
and yet so inexpressibly melancholy rhythms of Chopin's Polonaises 
and Mazurkas. To deny Chopin's genius on account of his pre- 
dilection for these smaller forms of art, would bo about as just as to 
call Heine and Burns minor poets, because they did not excel in epics 
and tragedies. Genius cannot bo measured by inch and ell. On tho 
other hand, it is undeniable that tho strongly individual mode of 
Chopin's utterance requires on the part of the hearer a certain con- 
genial turn of mind to be fully appreciated. He does not, like 
Beethoven, or Mozart, or Wagner, appeal to all minds in all moods. 
Hence we find that musicians and critics, by no means wanting in 
judgment, fail to perceive Chopin's peculiar greatness. Mendelssohn 
looked down upon Chopin from the secure height of his formal 
perfection. He acknowledges remarkable talent, but the nature of 
his admiration is sufficiently indicated by the playful but significant 
nickname of “ Chopinetto " repeatedly occurring in his letters. 
Moschcles adopts similar tactics of faint praise, and the more 
downright Field openly calls Chopin’s 44 un talent de chambre do 
malade," not wholly without justice. Chopin is the representative 
of a decaying nation, and his individual genius also is tinged with 
molancholy to a degree which to a robust and healthy nature might 
Well appear in tho light of a disease. But what after all is genius 
itself but an undue preponderance of the imaginative faculties; a 
disorder of the brain in the eyes of the pathologist, a despicable 
weakness in those of the non-aflected man of the world ? 

After this excursion on critical grounds it is necessary to return to 
the main biographical purpose of this essay, Chopin’s journey to 
Berlin was not long afterwards followed by a trip to Vienna, and it 
was here that he made his first real appearance in public both as a 
composer and pianist. The success was all that could bo desired. 
Chopin’s playing was received with much enthusiasm as something 
entirely new and original, and in his cwn modest account of 
tho event he especially dwells upon the fact that the ladies were 
in his favour. His touch was admired as wonderfully poetic, 
although somewhat too soft and aerial for largo concert halls, and 
his compositions were at once recognised to be instinct with feeling 
and individuality. Cavilling detractors, especially from the 44 classical- 
scientific ” camp, were of course not wanting, but upon the Whole 
.Chopin's career opened under the most auspicious circumstances. 
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Of the ordinary struggle of rising genius he knew little or nothing; 
neither would his sensitive and tender nature have been at all able 
to support such a contest. Amongst the critics who' most warmly 
welcomed the rising star Schumann must be named first. His 
article on Chopin’s Opus II., the Don Juan Fantasia, has been 
previously quoted in this Review. Although somewhat eccentric in 
tone it reflects the highest credit on Schumann’s critical discrimina- 
tion — intuition one may call it ; for the composer was entirely un- 
known, and the work of comparatively little importance according 
to the common rules of criticism. But Schumann saw the poet’s mind 
and the master’s hand in every bar of the music, and from what had 
been done he at once perceived what could bo done — ex nngue leonem . 

But the most remarkable circumstanco is that in the very earliest 
records of his playing Chopin appears absolutely in the same light 
as when ho had reached tho acme of fame and artistic power. 
Wherever we meet him, at Vienna, or Warsaw, or Paris, or Edin- 
burgh, he is always the same, the most accomplished though 
perhaps not the most brilliant virtuoso, tho most sympathetic inter- 
preter of his own compositions and the declared favourite of women. 
A similar phenomenon is presented by these compositions. There 
are here few traces of change or development such as we notice in 
almost all other masters. Beethoven’s work has been divided into 
three distinct pe^ods, and the composer of “ Rienzi ” will hardly be 
recognised in that of “ Tristan and Iseult ” or tho “Valkyrie.” But 
Chopin’s first work shows absolutely the same peculiarities as his 
last ; not even much technical progress is discernible, for Chopin 
was wise and discreet enough to go through his apprenticeship in 
private. But neither do we perceive the slightest indications of 
artistic “ Sturm und Drang.” Chopin, as by instinct, seized on the 
most adequate mode of expressing his thoughts, and that he never 
changed, any more than he did the thoughts themselves. In a lesser 
man this oneness of theme would have led to monotony ; in him it 
caused concentration of the highest order. Excepting Heine, and it 
may be Sappho, Chopin is the most perfect embodiment of lyrical 
power, properly so called, that the history of art or poetry can show. 

That in the life of an artist of this type love should be an important 
factor is but natural. A tender &nd pure affection is indeed the 
most interesting feature of Chopin’s early youth. Its object was 
Constance Gladkowska, a gifted singer in whom the artist as well 
as the man had found his ideal. It is in speaking of her to his 
most intimate friend, Titus Woycicchowski, that Chopin’s letters 
gain eloquence, almost pathos. At the same time it is character- 
istic of his reticent and essentially inward nature that half a year 
had elapsed before ho ever spoke either to her or of her. “ Of 
her I dream every night,” he writes, “but not a syllable have I 
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exchanged with her. In thinking of her sweet being I wrote the 
Adagio of my new Concerto (in E minor, Op. 11) and this morning 
the Valse which I send with this letter." This authentic information 
as to the sentimental source of a work of art is invaluable. What 
an amount of wild conjecture and silly anecdote might have been 
saved, for instance, in Beethoven's case, by a few short sentences 
•of this kind! But the following passage from the same letter 
is hardly less touching: — “Oh, how bitter it is to have no one 
to share one's grief and joy with ! how terrible to feel one's heart 
weighed down and no soul near to hear one's complaints! You 
know what I moan. Often I have told my piano all I wish to say 
to you." And what can be more charming than the following bit 
of youthful sentimentalism occurring in another letter to the same 
friend : — “ The day bofore yesterday I dined with Frau Beyer, whose 
name is also Constance. I like to meet her, were it but for that inex- 
pressibly dear name ; I am even delighted when on one of her finger- 
napkins or handkerchiefs I see embroidered the name Constance." 

Of the external circumstances of this love-affair we know little. 
Constance seems to have returned the feeling of her youthful adorer, 
and on one occasion presented him with a ring, which Chopin 
treasured and realised as he would the image of his saint. Whether 
a definite engagement existed seems doubtful ; certain it is that 
Chopin's family not unreasonably objected to a rela^on which could * 
not but provo a serious impediment to a young artist's career; 
equally indubitable, that it was the lady and not Chopin who termi- 
nated whatever private agreement may have existed between the 
lovers. In 1832 she married another, much to tho grief of her 
devoted, and for a long time inconsolable lover. Before this sub- 
stantial fact, Liszt's romantic story of a faithful though deserted 
maiden falls to the ground. 

But I am anticipating. Towards the end of 1830, Chopin bade 
once more, .and for the last time, farewell to his home, and again 
journeyed to Vienna. It was during his stay in that city that he 
received tho news of the Polish revolution, which naturally affected 
him deeply. Titus Woycicchowski at once left Vienna, where he 
had been staying with his friend, and took service in the insurrec- 
tionist army, and only by the urgent wish of his parents was Chopin 
himself prevented from taking the same step, for which his weak 
health made him totally unfit. Although, as a rule, totally indif- 
ferent to politics, ho followed the events of tne war with the utmost 
anxiety, and one of his most melancholy and most beautiful Etudes, 
that in C minor, generally called the “ Revolution," is said to have 
been written just after he had received the news of the occupation of 
Warsaw by the Russians. Under these circumstances it may at first 
seem surprising that in his letters during this period there is little 
reference to the events alluded to. But Karasowski explains that 
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patriotic effusions of this kind might have been a dangerous possess 
sion in case of one of those domiciliary visits which the Russian 
police frequently paid to the disaffected. Many of these letters were 
therefore immediately burnt by Chopin's friends ; others never found 
their way to them. From one which escaped destruction, the follow- 
ing characteristic passage may be quoted : — “ Once more I embrace 
you (his friend Titus). You are going to the war; return as colonel. 
May everything turn out well. Why may I not at least be your 
drummer ? ” 

In July, 1831, Chopin left Vienna for Paris, or, more properly, 
for London ; for it seems to have been his intention to stay at Paris 
for a short time only, and in his passport were written the words 
“ passant par Paris a Londres.” Liszt relates that at a much later 
period, when Chopin was permanently settled at the French capital, 
ho used to say smilingly, “ I am only passing through Paris.” At 
first, however, it appeared as if these words were to find a more 
literal interpretation. Chopin's reception in Paris was by no means 
so favourable as he and his friends might havo expected. Artists 
of much inferior merit, but of established reputation, such as 
Kalkbrenner, Herz, and others, engrossed public attention. Their 
brilliant technical feats appealed to the masses more readily than 
the spiritual beauty of Chopin's touch. Moreover the favourable 
notices of the German papers were of little avail with the haughty 
Parisians. No wonder, therefore, that Chopin's first concert was, 
financially at least, a complete failure. His countrymen, it is true, 
attended and applauded ; but the French public were conspicuously 
absent. Easily discouraged, Chopin thought of throwing up the 
game. Liszt, Hiller, and other friends, tried in vain to console 
him. He wavered between returning home and passing on to England, 
eventually America. In this emergency a dens ex maeliind appeared 
on the scene in the portly shape of Baron Rothschild. In his draw- 
ing-room Chopin played a few days before his intended departure ; 
and it was here that, under the auspices of the charming and highly 
cultivated lady of the house, he was introduced to the haute voUe of 
Paris. The excitement of the moment acted inspiringly ; he played 
and improvised as he had never done before. The surprise, the 
enchantment were universal; and h’iS success was as lasting as it 
was brilliant. Henceforth his position in Paris was secured. His 
concerts, whenover ho. could make up his mind to appear in public, 
were crowded, publishers eagerly asked for his compositions, and well- 
paid and highly appreciated lessons were a permanent and agreeable 
source of incomo to one who — a solitary instance amongst com- 
posers — delighted in teaching. 

The early years of Louis Philippe's reign mark an acme in French 
society and literature. A more brilliant display of youthful talent 
and energy than the Romantic School of poetry and of painting 
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could show has rarely been seen before or since. For the tendencies 
of this school Chopin felt the warmest sympathy ; with many of its 
members ho was intimately acquainted. Gautier and Victor Hugo 
were among his friends ; Delacroix and Ary Scheffer frequented 
his musical evenings. There also might be met Heine, with whom 
Chopin had long communings on tho wonderland of phantasy so 
intimately known to both of them. Liszt’s description of one of 
these meetings, of which he himself was one of the most interesting 
features, ought to be read. They were, indeed, gatherings of the gods 
from which everything vulgar and mediocre instinctively kept 
aloof. In his own art also Chopin found much to interest him 
and stimulate his creative power. Aubcr’s Muettc de Portici and 
Rossini’s Tell were then new works. Bellini, Chopin’s favourite 
composer, was on the summit of his fame. Meyerbeer created a 
fabulous sensation with the new effects of his “Robert le Diable.” 
Boieldicu represented the consummate grace of French comic opera. 
And how marvellously were these works interpreted ! The names of 
Malibran, Rubini, Lablache, Nourrit, and Madame Schroder Devrient, 
then all in their prime, fill one with deep regret at such high and 
varied achievement irrevocably lost to art. Such virtuosi as Kalk- 
brenner, Thalbcrg, Liszt, and Ililler complete the artistic group. 

Of all this brilliant and buoyant life Chopin has sent long aiul 
detailed accounts to his parents and friends at home. These letters 
existed a few years ago. M. Ivarasowski has held them in his hand 
and cites passages from memory. Now alas ! they are lost to the 
world for ever. The story of this loss is as sad as it is significant. 
On September 1 9th, 1803, during the last Polish rising, Count Berg, 
the Governor- General, passed in his carriage the so-called Zamoiski’s 
House at Warsaw, an enormous block of buildings let out in chamhors 
and lodgings to the upper classes. From one of the innumerable 
windows of this building a shot was fired at the Count’s carriage, 
followed by some Orsini bombs, which, however, hurt no one. 
Immediately the house was surrounded by the soldiers and every 
male inhabitant marched off to the citadel. The women were 
allowed to depart. After this, every piece of furniture in the house, 
from tho largo wardrobe to a child’s cradle, was thrown out of the 
window and heaped into an enOtmous pile in the centre of the square. 
In the course of the evening fire was set to the whole and everything 
burnt to ashes. There is a touch of primitive barbarousness about 
this act of wanton devastation more appalling perhaps than even 
the systematic cruelty of a more civilised government would 
have been. Tho night sccno in the square is worthy of Salvator 
Rosa’s brush. An interesting account of it may be found in Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s admirable work on the “Private History of 
the Polish Insurrection.” Science and art had to deplore severe 
losses on the occasion. Thus the oldest and best illuminated menu- 
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scripts of Longinus were destroyed, theso boing in the possession of 
one of the lodgers, Prince Lubomirski, who was engaged in a critical 
edition of the philosopher’s works. But perhaps the most valuablo 
fuel of the Russian bonfire was tho large collection of Chopin 
memorials cherished and religiously preserved by his sister. 
Amongst these were, besides valuablo presents from his pupils and 
admirers, his pianoforte, and his portrait by Ary Scheffer, which a 
Russian officer, after carefully examining it for some time, threw into 
tho flames. The last moments of the pianoforte are thus recorded by 
Mr. Edwards: “ Several pianos of inferior Viennese make wero 
cast out and killed l»y the fall. Chopin’s piano, however, died hard. 
'It fell/ says my informant, who knew the instrument and watched 
its last moments, ‘ with a loud melodious sigh, and I could not help/ 
he adds, * admiring the solidity of Erard’s workmanship when I saw 
that only its legs were broken.’ ” 

All Chopin’s letters addressed to his family from abroad perished 
with the rest, and a few notes written to friends arc the only auto- 
biographical material remaining of the eighteen last and most in- 
teresting years of his life. Fortunately other sources are at hand. 
Two journeys to Germany, where he renewed his acquaintance with 
Mendelssohn and made that of Schumann, one of his earliest and 
stanchest admirers, must be passed over. Ilis third sojourn in that 
country in 18‘IG was of more lasting importance for his life. In that 
year falls Chopin’s engagement with Maria Wodzynska, a beautiful 
Polish lady, whose acquaintance he had made some lime previously. 
Four years had elapsed since the loss of his first love. Tho old 
wound had healed, and once more Chopin looked forward to a happy 
quiet family life in liis own country. But again bitterest disappoint- 
ment was in store for him. 11c, the adored of women, was doomed 
to misfortune in his personal relations with them. It appears that 
his beloved abruptly changed her mind, jilted the composer, and 
married a count instead. 

It was while smarting under this blow that Chopin met for the 
first time the woman in whom during the remainder of his life his 
feelings were to centre — for better and for worse. Chopin’s con- 
nection with Mdme. Dudevant is # too much a matter of notoriety to 
be passed over in silence. George Sand herself is by no means 
reticent on tho subject. According to her own account, in the 
Histoire do nia Vitf, her feelings never passed the limit of sincere 
friendship. “ J’avais pour l’artiste,” she says, " une sortc d’adoration 
mutcrnelle tres-vive.” She even regarded him as a kind of lightning 
conductor, a safeguard “contro des Emotions quo je ne voulais 
plus connaitre.” A similar psychological problem sho expounds at 
greater length in the novel of Lucrezia Floriani, considered to be 
by Chopin himself and the world in general a portraiture of their 
friendship, in spito of George Sand’s indignant denial of any such 
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parallelism. Chopin’s irritability and morbid changefulness of mood 
she further implies at last made separation a matter of duty and 
necessity. 

It is, of course, difficult to contradict a lady’s statement on a point 
of such delicacy, but in justice to Chopin one is bound to say that 
his friends, and M. Karasowski especially, take a very different 
view of the case. According to the latter, the passionate affection 
was by no means on Chopin’s side alone, and it was not till this 
passion began to cool in George Sand that she began to feel the 
irksomeness of her task as companion and sick nurse of a dying man. 
Perhaps the truth lies in this, as in most cases, between these diver- 
gent statements, or, rather, in a combination of the two. The mutual 
positions of man and woman were reversed in tho pair : Chopin, the 
child of genius, helpless, and sick to death, needed protection as 
well as love. Both he found in George Sand. Sho kept his 
accounts, she furnished his rooms, she wrote his letters, and tended 
him in his illness with the same devotion as she would her own 
children. Perhaps in such moments she hardly realised in her 
feeling the difference between the son and tho lover. Chopin’s 
devotion and gratitude, on the other hand, partook of a feeling of 
almost filial reverence. He felt and never denied that he owed 
the happiness of many years to her. For her care was not limited 
to his physical wants alone. Not to speak of the infinito resources 
of her own mind, he found in her house the full contentment of his 
social requirements. Ho might drop into her drawing-room of 
an evening, and talk or play or dream as tho mood took him, and 
no one was allowed to disturb his solitude when he wished to be 
alone. The description of the days and the evenings at her villa in 
Nohant gives one the idea of a sociable and yet quiet and un- 
restrained country life in its absolute perfection. Especially one 
night, when the piano was taken out into the garden, and when 
Chopin and Liszt alternately awoke the echo of the esplanade with 
their inspired chords, lingered in tho memory of all those present. 
It was also George Sand who, after the first serious attack of his 
chest disease, insisted on Chopin’s accompanying her to the south, 
and by her faithful attendance restored his shattered health as far as 
possible. The visit to Majorca has been so fully and so vividly 
described by the great novelist herself that further reference to it is 
unnecessary. Readers of the Histoirc de .aa'Yio will especially 
remember the scene, when one stormy evening Mdme. Dudcvant and 
hef children being absent on a walk, Chopin had worked himself 
ipto such a state of feverish anxiety oil their account, that even their 
return could hardly persuade him of their safety — tho result of a 
kind of visionary trance through which ho had passed being tho 
Prelude in B minor, one of his most inspired compositions. In the 
same book frequent reference is made to that irritability of Chopin’s 
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temper which no doubt greatly contributed to the final rupture 
nearly ten years later. The causes of this bitter ending of so much 
affection have been differently stated. George Sand alleges as the 
chief reason tho determined aversion Chopin evinced towards her 
children. On the other hand, it has been asserted that in the same 
degree as her passion began to abate, she became tired of the in- 
cessant care and attendance required by the suffering artist, and that 
for a long time she watched for an opportunity of throwing off the 
irksome obligation. The publication of Lucrezia Floriani is said 
to have been one of theso stratagems, and it cannot be denied that, 
under the circumstances, it showed a great want of delicacy on her 
part to give to the world a tale so strikingly resembling the painful 
reality. Her children — true enfant* terrible s — aggravated the offence 
by exultingly asking the composer, “ Do you know, M. Chopin, that 
Prince Charles (the hero of the novel) is meant for you P ” But it 
betrays ignorance of George Sand’s open and impulsive nature to 
charge her with having vicariously inflicted this last and bitterest 
wound. 

The ultimate result was that at the beginning of 1847 Chopin 
abruptly left George Sand’s house, and never spoke to her again. 
Once more they met by accident at a friend’s house. She approached 
him with outstretched hand, and with the word “ Fr£d6ric ” on her 
lips ; but he turned away and silently left tho room. 

The immediate consequence of theso sad events was a violent 
attack of Chopin’s disease, from which he recovered slowly, and only 
through the self-sacrificing care of his favourite pupil, Gutmann, who 
never left his bedside for a moment. It was chiefly to free himself 
from the mental and physical depression under which he laboured 
that Chopin resumed his long-delayed plan of paying a visit to this 
country, and, in this intention he was confirmed by the revolutionary 
events of which Paris soon became the scene. The year 1848 wit- 
nessed an exodus of Parisian artists to these shores similar to that 
caused by the Franco- German war. Berlioz, Kalkbrcnner, Thalberg, 
Charles Halle (who settled in London), and the Yiardots were 
amongst tho fugitives. Chopin landed in England on the 21st of April, 
1848, and from that date till the hour of his departure I am enabled 
to follow his steps almost day by day. From the interesting personal 
recollections kindly placed at my disposal by tho gentlemen already 
named and other distinguished artists and amateurs, I must reluctantly 
limit myself to gleaning such facts as may bo most useful to- Chopin's 
future biographer. 

Once before, in August, 1837, Chopin had paid a short visit to 
London, most likely in search of medical advice. On that occasion 
he did not play in public, and seems to have observed a strict 
incognito even towards his intimate friends. “ Chopin is said to 
have turned up here all of a sudden,” Mendelssohn writes, de data 
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London, September, 1837 ; “ but be called on no one, and made no 
one's acquaintance. He played one evening most beautifully at 
Broad wood's (tbe celebrated pianoforte manufacturer), and after that 
hurried away again. I hear he is still greatly suffering." Nothing 
was seen of him in London for the next eleven years, but his 
compositions gradually began to spread amongst the more intelligent 
class of amateurs, and several distinguished English musicians, such 
as Mr. Osborne, Mr. L. Sloper, and others, had heard him in Paris, 
and joyfully welcomed him on his arrival in this country. But 
amongst his most zealous admirers ought to bo mentioned the 
Misses Stirling, two Scotcli ladies, one of whom was Chopin's 
favourite pupil. During his whole stay in this country these ladies 
paid the composer all the care and attention of which his rapidly 
declining health stood in need. Chopin was accompanied by 
a faithful servant, who stayed with him till the end, and joined soon 
after his arrival by a favourite Norwegian pupil named Telefson. 
Their constant attendance was required the more urgently, as 
Chopin's power of breathing at this time already was so feeble that 
he found it impossible to walk up or down-stairs, and had to be 
carried, no difficult task it is true, in his emaciated condition. 
“ Yet although nearly forty years old," an eye-witness adds, “ his 
blonde hair was as thick and as gracefully waving as it might have 
been with a very young man. Of singularly distinguished personal 
appearance, his refined manners at once commended him as one of 
gentle culture. At the pianoforte none could be more unobtrusively 
quiet in his movements." Other testimony concurs as to the all 
but overpowering impression produced by Chopin's spiritualised 
beauty combined with an artistic inspiration and vitality that seemed 
to defy approaching death itself. 

Chopin's first lodgings, some readers may care to know, were at 
10, Bentinck Street, but these he left after a few days, and settled 
down in comfortable rooms at 48, Dover Street. Immediately on 
his arrival he renewed his acquaintance with the Broadwoods, who 
received him with the courtesy uniformly shown by that house to 
native and foreign artists, and placed their instruments at his dis- 
posal. 1 The first London drawing-room at whieh Chopin played 

(1) A short synopsis of the instruments used by Chopin at various times and places 
will be interesting. Pianofortes, like pianists, have their distinctive types and charac- 
teristics, and the style of a player may be generally guessed at from the bind of instru- 
ment ho is known to favour. The resonant brilliancy of an Erard or Steinway 
commends itself to a virtuoso of the impulsive or dramatic school, while a more 
spiritually refined artist will prefer the soft pliable touch and tone of a Bechstein or 
Pleyel. Chopin himself has pointed out the ditference : “ Quand je suis mal dispose,” 
ho says, **je joue sur on piano d’ Erard, et j’y trouvo facilomont un son fait. Mais quand 
jo me sen* en verve et asses fort pour trouver moil son & moi, il me faut un piano de 
Pleyel.” The poetic qualities of Much so much valued by Chopin in the last-named 
instruments ho found again in Broadwoods grand pianofortes, and for that reason he 
(like Dr. von Bulow many years later) exclusively adhered to them during his stay in 
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(May 10) seems to have been that of Lady Blessington at Gore House, 
the well-known rallying-point of a distinguished literary and artistic 
circle. For in London, as in Paris, he by no means confined himself 
to the society of his own profession. Unlike too many musicians, he 
liked to meet literary men of distinction, and one of the first solial 
gatherings he attended was a brilliant soirde at Mrs. Grote’s 
(May 6th), at which, howover, he did not play. I also hear of a 
-dinner given in his honour by Macready ; Thackeray, Berlioz, Mrs. 
Proctor, and Sir Julius Benedict being amongst ^he guests. The 
meeting of the greatest English and one of the greatest French 
humorists must have been interesting to watch. But I am told 
that somehow Berlioz and Thackeray did not fraternise. Chopin 
himself was too ill to attend. 

As to the composer's execution on the piano the critics seem to 
have been more or less unanimous. It seems, indeed, as if but one 
opinion were possible on the subject. I could quote the words of 
many persons, musicians, amateurs, and intelligent listeners in 
general, all coinciding as to tho unequalled poetical charm of his 
playing, sometimes even as to the terms in which they convey their 
improssion. Three correspondents, quite unknown to each other, 
compare his soft-gliding arpeggios to the sound of the Eolian harp. 
Lord Houghton also, who heard Chopin in Paris before the rupture 
with George Sand, speaks of the strange pathos with which 
“his hands meandered over the piano." The following opinion 
of one of tho best connoisseurs of Chopin’s music and style deserves 
quotation : “ Ilis legat'mimo touch, and his incomparable manage- 
ment of tho pedals, enabled him to produce sostinentc effects unheard 
from any other pianist. His wide arpeggios became sustained har- 
monies to servo as background to all his intense feeling conveyed 
through the melody. There was no affectation in his playing ; it 
was the most simply natural that could be. It might be surmised 
that this was a manner conditioned by his delicate health, and tho 
characteristic only of his later years, and that strong contrasts had 
not been wanting in his earlier time. Any one who saw him play 
and watched the peculiarities of his fingering could soon see that his 
touch never could have been different. The description of his play- 
ing by Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Schumann coincides with this 
opinion.” So, indeed, does the earliest Viennese criticism on his 
debut in that city, as’the reader will recollect; a circumstance which 
I repeat is in strange parallelism with what has been said of the 
unvaried stability of Chopin’s style as a composer. 

It will be understood that qualities such as these appealed to the 

England and Scotland. The instrument doslroycd in Warsaw was, as we have seen, 
an Erard. Chopin's own favoorito Pleyel fortunately was saved, having been lefc by •' 
Miss Stirling, who acquired possession after tho composer's death, to Chopin’s niece, and 
not, like the remainder of the relics, to his sister. 
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select few rather than to the multitude. This was felt even by an 
innocent but not ill-natured critic in the Glasgow Herald (Sep- 
tember 30, 1848), who, while confessing that he could make little of 
Chopin’s style, adds that it was evidently better suited to the family- 
circle than to a concert-room. Changing the Scotch “ family circle ” 
into the French salon, Chopin would have fully agreed with this 
verdict. He indeed appeared in public reluctantly and as seldom 
as possible. “I am not suited for concert-giving,” he would say; 
u the public intimidate me ; their looks, only stimulated by curiosity, 
paralyse me ; tneir strange faces oppress me ; their breath stifles 
me.” Liszt discovers the half-conscious cause of this reluctance in 
the artist’s pride. “ Chopin,” he writes, “ was perfectly aware of his 
own superiority ; perhaps it did not receive sufficient reverberation 
and echo from without to give him the tranquil assurance that he was 
perfectly appreciated.” George Sand explains the problem with her 
usual mastery of psychological nuance . In the elaborate delineation 
of Chopin’s character founded on her long personal experience, she 
says, " II etait homme du monde par excellence, non pas du monde 
trop officiel et trop nombreux, mais du monde intime, des salons 
de vingt personnes, de l’heure oil la foule s’en va, oil les habitues se 
pressent autour de l’artiste pour lui arracher par d’aimables impor- 
tunity le plus pur de son inspiration.” 

It is sad to think that so much individual genius and so much 
technical accomplishment should bo all but totally lost to the develop- 
ment of the art. But Chopin had few professional pupils, and those 
amongst them who, like Gutmann or Filtsch, would have beon most 
capable of continuing the tradition of his style, died young. The 
best living representative of his method, Madame Dubois (the grand- 
daughter of Baron O’Meara, of Napoleonic remembrance), who was 
Chopin’s pupil for years, and is at present one of the leading piano- 
teachers in Paris, has, strangely enough, been omitted in M. Kara- 
sowski’s list. 

But we must return to London. Towards the end of the season, 
dinner parties and late hours began to tell on Chopin, and to recruit 
his strength, a trip to Scotland was suggested by his friends. But 
his suffering lungs, as might have been foreseen, were wholly unable 
to resist the influences of tho northern climate, and his social 
liabilities seemed to increase rather than to grow less among his, 
hospitable friends in the North. Some letters written to a Polish 
friend at this period breathe a despondency bordering on despair : — 

“ All the morning I am quite incapable of doing anything ; for no 
sooner have I dressed myself, than I feol so exhausted that I must 
rest again. After dinner I have to sit for two hours with the gentle- 
men, to hear what they say, and to see what they drink. I am 
bored to death, and try to think of something else ; after that I go to 
the drawing-room, where I want all my energy to rouse myself, for 
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every one is anxious to hear me play. . . . When I am just a little 
settled I have to journey on again, for my friends with the best inten- 
tions in the world will not let me rest. They call for me to introduce 
me to all their relations,” &c. Wo know what that means in the 
North. Scotch mists and Scotch cousins, most agreeable to the healthy 
mind, were weighing heavily on the tender-nerved composer. 

Chopin gave one concert at Glasgow. A copy of the advertise* 
ment is now lying before me : “ Monsieur Chopin has the honour to 
announce that his matinee musicale will take place on Wednesday, 
27th of September,” &c. Thinking of the mental and physical suffer- 
ing this “ honour ” inflicted on the dying man, the formal terms 
gain a sad significance in one's mind. Moreover, in spite of a 
brilliant list of patronising ladies, headed by the Duchess of Argyll, 
and in spite of tho zealous endeavours of Mr. Muir Wood, the eminent 
publisher and Chopin's friend, who superintended the business 
arrangements, the net profit did not oxcccd tho paltry sum of £60. 

On or about the iird of November he returned to London and took 
lodgings at 4, St. James's Place. His object was to play at tho Guild- 
hall on tho occasion of a ball (not a concert) given for the benefit of 
the Polish refugees, on November 16th. His patriotism would not 
allow him to refuse his aid for such a purpose. His reward may 
bo judged of by the following remarks, for which I am indebted to 
one present on the occasion : “ The people, hot from dancing, who 
went into the room where he played, were but little in the humour to 
pay attention, and anxious to return to their amusement. He was in the 
last stage of exhaustion, and the affair resulted in disappointment. 
His playing at such a place was a well-intentioned mistake.” 

A week after this inauspicious day Chopin left London. His last 
letter dated from there, and addressed to a friend in Paris, is full of 
deepest sorrow. “ On Thursday T shall leave London, terrible to 
mo. In addition to everything else, I have got neuralgia. Tell 
Pleyel to send me a piano by Thursday ; buy a bunch of violets, to 
have some scent in my drawing-room. I should liko to find a little 
poetry in my sitting-rooms and in ray bedroom, whore most likely 
I shall have to lie for a long time. Friday evening I hope to be in 
Paris ; another day here would kill me, or drive me mad. . . . Let 
there be a firo in all tho rooms, and see that they aro dusted. 
Perhaps,” he concludes with a sudden gleam of hope, character- 
istic of the consumptive patient, “ I may yet recover.” 

Alas ! he was beyond recovery. Tho last months of his life were 
a painful and continual struggle with the cruel disease gradually but 
surely encroaching on him. It would be too painful *to dwell on 
these moments. But the last scene of the tragedy is inexpressibly 
beautiful and pathetic — a worthy conclusion, indeed, of such a life. 

I leave the word to Liszt : — 

“ The drawing-room adjoining Chopin’s chamber was constantly 
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occupied Jby some of his friends, who, one by one, in turn ap- 
proached him to receive a sign of recognition, a look of affection, 
when he was no longer able to address them in words. On Sunday, 
the 15th of October, his attacks were more violent and more frequent, 
lasting for several hours in succession. The Countess Delphine 
Potocka, who was present, vwis much distressed ; her tears wore flow- 
ing fast when ho observed her standing at the foot of his bed, tall, 
slight, draped in white, resembling t he beautiful angels created by tho 
imagination of the most devout amongst painters. Without doubt 
he believed her to be a heavenly apparition. When the crisis left 
him for a moment he asked her to sing ; they thought him at first 
seized with delirium ; but he eagerly repealed his request. Who 
could have ventured to oppose his wish ? The piano was rolled from 
the drawing-ioom to the door of his chamber, when, with sobs in 
her voice and tears streaming down her cheeks, his gifted country- 
woman sang. This beautiful voice had never before al'dned 
an expression so full of deepest pathos. lie seemed to suffer 
less as he listened. She sang the famous canticle to the Virgin 
which is said once to have saved Ntradella’s life. ‘ How beautiful !' 
ho exclaimed. ‘ My God, how very beautiful ! Again — again ! ’ 
Though overwhelmed with emotion, the countess had the noble 
courage to comply with the last vvisli of a friend, a countryman. Again 
she sat down at the piano and sang a hymn by Marcello. Chopin, 
again feeling worse, everybody was seized with fright ; by a spon- 
taneous impulse all threw themselves on their knees ; no one ven- 
tured to speak ; the sacred silence was broken alone by the voice of 
the countess floating like a melody from heaven abo\c the sighs 
and sobs which formed its heavy and mournful earth -accompaniment. 
It was tho hour of twilight ; a dying light lent its mysterious 
shadows to this sad scene ; Chopin’s sister, prostrated near his bed, 
wept and prayed, and never quitted this attitude of supplication 
while the life of her beloved brother lasted.” 

Chopin lingered for two days after thi$ scene. Most of the time 
he was unconscious; but in a lucid interval he received tho last 
sacraments of tho Catholic Church from a Polish abW. IIo died 
October 17th, 1849, in the arms of his favourite pupil Gutmann. 
His last conscious movement was to kiss the hand of his friend in 
gratitude. His body was literally covered with flowers, especially 
with his favourite violets. When Chopin, nineteen years before, left 
his country he took from his native village, Wola, a handful of 
Polish earth. This was strewn on his coffin when it was lowered 
"Unto the grave. It had been his wish expressed shortly before his 
end. He was buried at Pere Laohaise, next to Bellini, whom he 
had much loved in life. Cherubini’s grave is on the other side. 
The bas-relief portrait on his tombstone is by Clesingcr, the son-in-law 
of George Sand. Fkaxcis Hueffeb. 
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Probably no figure of speech is more accountable for vagaries of 
thought than antithesis. The doctrine that all things are balanced 
one against another is applied to sentences; and instead of a well- 
adjusted meaning holding its course between two extremes, there is 
a transition, like the swinging of a pendulum, hom one extreme to 
the other. Writing of this sort docs not reflect and help the steady 
march of thought ; it is rather a mere marking of time, or literary 
goose-step. It usually accompanies the decline of a literature, or 
at any rate of a school of literature, or the extravagances of searchers 
after effect. Its worst examples, in the instances of men of a high 
degree of literary merit, are perhaps to be found in Seneca and in 
Dr. Johnson. In these writers, the structure of a sentence some- 
times becomes a mechanical substitute for thinking. Lord Houghton 
has said, though it is a humiliating confession, that the necessity of 
metro often dictates the thought and sentiment which it simply seems 
to clothe. Butler had made before him the admission that — 

“ Rhymes the rudders are ol v* rses, 

With which, like ships, we steer tlirir coui&c».” 

Prose of a ceitain kind is subjected to the same conditions. Uuzlitt 
points out how the very structure of Dr. Johnson’s style affected and 
sometimes marred and rendered meaningless the substance of what 
ho had to say. “Johnson,” ho says, “wrote a kind of rhyming 
prose, in which ho was compelled as much to finish the different 
clauses of his sentences, and to balance one period against another, 
as the writer ot heroic \erse is to keep to lines of ten syllables ith 
similar terminations. He no sooner acknowledges tho merits of his 
author ” — he is speaking of Johnson’s criticisms on Nhakspearc— “in 
one line, than the periodic rcudution of his stylo carries tho weight 
of his opinion completely over to the side of objection, thus keeping 
up a perpetual alternation of perfections and absurdities. We do 
not know otherwise how to account for such absurdities as the 
following : * In his tragic scenes there is always something wanting, 
but his comedy often surpasses expectation or desire. His comedy 
pleases by the thoughts and tho language, and his tragedy, for the 
great part, by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be skill, 
his comedy to be instinct/ ” Mr. Burcholl’s interjection is the 
only answer which could be made to writing of this kind, which 
really has as much meaning us the balanced posture-making of a 
dancer on a tight-rope. It need not be said that it characterizes a 
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great deal more in Johnson than his judgments on Shakspeare. It 
is the inseparable accident of his style, through which his strong 
sense and keen penetration often break, but which accompanies 
and impedes them. 

It is, of course, easy to find other instances of this fallacy of 
antithesis in later times, for the vice has not died with Dr. Johnson. 
A very accomplished* writer, always ingenious and often profound, 
attempted the other day, in a grave discussion, to cut the knot of a 
'difficult subject by saying that it was necessary to distinguish 
between the idea of a limit and the limit of an idea. No doubt ; and 
it is necessary also to distinguish in organized nature between a 
horso chestnut and a chestnut horse, and in domestic economy between 
the house of the man and the man of the house. When testing 
illustrations of this sort arc taken, the emptiness of the jingle is 
obvious. But when a grave philosopher talks to you about tho 
necessity of discriminating between the idea of a limit and the limit 
of an idea, or tells you that the thought of force must not bo con- 
founded with the force of thought, you are apt to think that this is 
very deep. The notions, unlike those of the horse chestnut and tho 
chestnut horse, of the man of the house and the house of tho man, 
are abstract and somewhat difficult to render to the mind. The sound 
is more quickly apprehensible than the sense, and is readily taken as 
its substitute. The master and the disciple, as the French have it, 
alike “pay themselves with words.” A philosopher out of his depth, 
and in danger of going down, is apt to seize hold of a floating phrase, 
as a plank on which to support himself for a moment. Often it is 
merely the intellectual impatience of a quick or wearied mind, which 
is content to substitute a balance of words for discrimination of 
thoughts, and to address tho ear instead of tho mind. The rhymes 
of poets, and the clauses of writers of antithetic prose, are often like 
the bonds of the Apostle : they are girded with them and earned 
whither they would not. 

This abuse of antithesis has lately played a large part in political 
discussions ; and before considering it there, we have thought it 
better to illustrate the vice in a field remote from party and personal 
fbeling. Except in the House of Commons, people are a good deal 
ashamed now of asserting a contradiction between theory and practice. 
Everywhere else, where even the show of intelligent, discussion 
takes place, it is acknowledged that between a true theory and useful 
practice there can bo no conflict; and that the theory which does 
not worl$ well is either false or imperfect, or erroneously and im- 
perfectly applied. But driven from one vicious phrase, minds of a 
certain looseness of conduct will soon find a city of refuge in another. 
The British man of business is in the habit of telling you that a 
certain process or conclusion of thought may be very good logic but 
it is not common sense. Ho is apt, with much complacency; to embody 
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those opposite qualities of mind in the English and French nations. 
Frenchmen entirely reciprocate the self-satisfaction, and vaunt their 
logical acceptance of everything that flows from tho principles they 
adopt. They contrast it with the inconsistencies and compromises of 
their neighbours on this side of the Channel. The question, however, 
is not of logic, but of the sort of logic, and of its application to the 
subject matter of life and affairs. Without either self-exaltation or 
detraction, the types of the French and English may be looked for 
in two illustrious, and, as our own countryman would have called 
them, prerogative instances — in Descartes and in Bacon. Descartes 
sought for, and fancied he found, a fact or principle of self-evident 
certitude, and was prepared to accept everything that could be 
deduced from it, and nothing that could not be harmonized with it. 
Bacon, instead of assuming premises regarded as self-evident, sought 
for them by observation and experiment, and tested and combined 
them, coming back always, where it was practicable, to experience for 
verification. The difference is not between logic and common sense, 
but between deductive and inductive logic, and between plausibly 
begging and honestly trying tho question. In English and French 
political conduct and theory this distinction is marked. French 
politicians, as Mr. Mill has pointed out, “are perpetually arguing that 
such and such a measure ought to bo adopted, becaueo it is a con- 
sequence of tho principle on which the form of government is 
founded; of the principle of legitimacy, or the principle of the 
sovereignty of tho people.” .... " Inasmuch, howovor,” Mr. Mill 
adds, “ as no government produces all possible beneficial effects, but 
all are attended with more or fewer inconveniences ; and since these 
cannot be combated by means drawn from the very causes which 
produce them ; it would be often a much stronger recommendation of 
some practical arrangement, that it does not follow from what is called 
the general ‘ principle 9 of the government, than that it docs.” Thfc 
French exhibit the Cartesian method, or, at any rate, temper, applied 
to politics ; and it characterizes equally both the theorists and the 
practitioners of statesmanship in France. They fall, as regards society 
and government, into the error against which Bacon warned physical 
investigators, of supposing in nature a greater simplicity than is to 
be found there. The respect for inconsistencies and anomalies, which 
has often been ridiculed in English statesmen, has often deserved 
ridicule; but it sometimes proceeds from an unreasoned but clear 
perception that govefnment and society depend upon a multiplicity 
of principles, and that tho consequences drawn from one need to be 
checked and counteracted by those derived from others. . The ques- 
tion, therefore, at issue is not one of logic or common sense, but of 
the sufficiency and accuracy of the premises from which we reason, 
and of the worth of the logical method applied to them. 

Another distinction of which the public has heard a good deal 
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lately from heated sophists is the antithesis between sentiment and" 
policy. * Of cdurse sentiment and policy are not the same things, any 
mote than memory and judgment, perception and imagination. The 
' red! discrimination should be between a good and bad policy, between 
healthy and vicious sentiment. Sentiment and policy must indeed 
always go together. Without sound sentiment, there cannot be & 
wise or just policy ; and a wise and just policy will in its turn evoke 
* and derive support from pure and noble sentiment. On the other 
hand, a discreditable and stupid policy will find its help chiefly in 
the more ignoble and more paltiy sentiments. The policy which is 
merely low cunning and shifty aitificc, bent on combinations for the 
purposes of the moment, without any large view of the past and future, 
is, in its way, as sentimental as that which appeals to larger and more 
worthy motives. It finds expression geneially in a vicious bluster 
and buncombe, in appeals to national antipathies, to fear and hate, and 
in general in a contemptible Chauvinism. Of course, an ill-balanccd 
nature, one in which the feelings rise to an intensity unjustified by the 
occasion, Which demands clearness of peiception and sagacity in judg- 
ment, is a very unsafe guide. But this excess quite as usually takes 
the form of panic and a sort of hystciia of suspicion and fear, as of 
humane and generous feeling. The reigns of Suspicion and Tenor 
during the French Revolution were justified by their promote! s, and 
are justified by their defenders, on the grounds of policy and national 
interest. Their authois and instruments, as Marat and Fouquicr- 
Tinville, assumed to be men of action and piudcuce, statesmen, and 
not sentimentalists. Nevei in history, however, was the connection 
*’of bad policy with debased and contemptible sentiment more close 
and obvious. The delusions which swayed masses in French society, 
at different moments of the revolutionary period, with respect to the 
ubiquitous but invisible brigand*, the conspiiing aristocrats, and 
tKo gold of Pitt, acted on sensitive and hysteric creatures, the dupes 
of .their own impulses and impressions. The screaming biother- 
hood who shriek at Russia, who trace its desperate intrigues 
everywhere, and see in Prince (fortschakoff and General Tgnaticff, 
in the Emperor William and Prince Bismarck, in Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, the agents or dupes of a mysterious con- 
spiracy against the greatness and even the safety 6f England, really 
illustrate in their own persons the intellectual disturbance which A 
m’eun or viciously directed feelings may bring about in ill-balanced 
natures. Large and generous sentiments, ai d a pure and elevated 
morality, are the conditions of a sagacious judgment in all human 
affairs, whether they be those of nations or individuals. It is through 
them that the permanent and essential elements of every social 
problem are discerned and weighed. In their absence, the temporary 
and superficial incidents of an historic movement dirguisc the real 
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character of events from those whose business it is to know and direct 
them. Sentiment and policy are inseparable ; and according as the 
sentiment is pure and just, or vicious and unsound, is the policy, under 
tolerably equal conditions of general intelligence, likely to be wise or 
foolish. 

Emotional and impulsive statesmanship is often contracted with 
the self-possession and solidity which should belong to a politician ; 
and instances are sometimes sought in the head of tho late Govern- 
ment and in one of the loading members of Lord Bcaconsfield's 
Cabinet. Professor Bain, without of course any personal application, 
has found an analogy to these contrasted dispositions in tl\o animal 
world. “ Theie is a class/* he says, “ of especially excitable tempera- 
ments, like the horse; and a class that resist excitement, aftor tho 
fashion of the other animal named.” The animal Professor Bain, 
has named in a previous sentence is, we cannot blink it, the ass. “ Ono 
explanation of the difference is the degree of development of the 
sensitive and emotional regions of the mind; tho higher modes 
laying the person open to the full force of influence from without, 
the lower transmitting the influence in an abated form.” According 
to some authorities, the quadruped which Mr. Bain contrasts with 
the horse is the type of political wisdom. They prefer the sure- 
footed, if it be slow-paced, statesmanship of Lord Derby, especially 
in passing along the mountain tracks and by tho precipices of a 
difficult foreign policy, to the keener impul and quicker move- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone. Along a beaten path, and under good 
guidance, the preference may perhaps bo justifiable ; but .when 
the way is lost and the rein has to be thrown on the neck of tho 
animal, and speed is needed, tho higher intelligence pud keener 
impulse^aro perhaps desirable. The notion that a sensitive tempera- 
ment, that is to say, a temperament keenly and delicately 
apprehensive, is dangerous, is a complaint against promptitude, 
fineness, and exactitude of perception. Tho* more delicate and 
precise tho instrument, the less, ifr'seems, is it to be trusted. There 
is, perhaps, a sense in which a well-known doctrine of the late 
Sir William Hamilton in regard to external perception is true of 
purely intellectual and moral discernment. Ho lays it down as a law 
that though seusation is necessary to perception, yet aboye a certain 
point the stronger tho sensation tho weaker the perception. “If,” 
to use his own words* “ the affection be too strong, the pain or plea- 
sure too intense, the light blinds by its very splendour, and tho 
perception is lost in the sensation.” Of course, however, all this is 
relative ; and the light which might blind the weaker organs of a 
bat or an owl, simply gives the proper stimulus to the vision of 
creatures that live in daylight ; to say nothing of the eagle, which 
fronts the sun with open eye. The emotional susceptibility which 
would be excessive in a wepk nature, which would disturb a feeble 
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intelligence, and dissolve a languid teinperapient in indolent self- 
indulgence of its own feelings, may yet be Held in it6 proper sub- 
jection by an active tomperament, a strong will, and a persistent 
purpose. Burke was, if you chooso to oall him so, a sentimental 
politician ; that is to say, be was a statesman capable of tbe strongest 
emotions and of urgent impulses. He was sensitive, and some of his- 
declamation was what colder-blooded men might call hysterical. 
But his magnificent intellect, his indomitable energies, and his steady 
and persistent force of will, made docile servants of the. gifts which, 
in a wcakdt nature, would have been capricious masters. T° take a 
more recent instance which will bo in overjApdy’s thoughts,*when 
Mr. Gladstone is described as a sensitive, emotional, impulsive states- 
man, it is necessary to a3k whether these epithets are meant to 
imply want of physical and moral energy, of persistent purpose, of 
mental power ? Is it meant that the emotions overcome in him the 
intellect and the will ? that he is not pre-eminently, among the states- 
men, of the last half century, the man of business and affairs ? If 
this is not meant — and it is not meant, though it may sometimes 
be said — the criticism of his policy and career which is based upon 
it falls to the ground. Tf it is meant, his whole public life and 
all the details of his more private pursuits which creep into pub- 
licity contradict it. Mr. Gladstone is really one of the most 
remarkable types, not of the emotional but of the energetic tempera- 
ment, in ’which the forces of a strong physical and moral nature 
are put into action which might bo dangerous, unless it were directed 
by an intellect of corresponding power to ends which recommend 
themselves to generous emotions and right moral feeling. Life 
depends on combustion, the physiologists tell us. With Mr. Gladstone 
the whole nature is on fire ; fervet opus. In Lord Derby’s case, the 
want of this element of impulse and emotion deprives his judgment 
of tho materials necessary to a sound estimate of any question into 
which the passions and aspirations of mankind enter. Lord'Beucops- 
field’s career has been marked, not only by* persistency of purpose, 
but by a certain impulsiveness and sensitiveness at any rate of imagi- 
nation. The misfortune has been that in him an active and resolute 
nature has not been swayed by deeply-seated moral convictions to 
worthy erids. Lord Derby, unemotional and steady, has plodded on 
in the road marked by the imprint of a long train of predecessors. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s impulses, unswayed by large .And humane senti- 
ment, and uncontrolled by a pervading moral purpose, have often 
spent themselves in ludicrous and fantastic gambols and tricks, which 
remind the beholder of that arboreal animal in which the Darwinian 
philosophy sees thfe origin of man. 


Frank H. JIill. 



CICERO AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


That pre-eminence of glory which Cicero hardly achieved as a 
statesman and a patriot, — hardly achieved though he had fully 
deserved it, — Jio amply enjoys as a man of letters. He 'has been a 
model to all who have come after him, not only in style, but in 
thought, — and, as in the arrangement of words, so also in the 
arrangement of ideas, ne has taught all men of letters how the 
woight of serious subjects may be lightened by the beauty of language, 
and how dignity may be lent even to our pleasantries by the choice 
of phrases in expressing them. His car was so perfect that he may 
be said to have created euphony in prose for all time to come ; and 
his industry was so exacting that he has laid down for the u^p of 
others the laws by which lie obtained his success. All this Vas as 
manifest to those who came soon after him as it is to us. Livy said, 
that to writo Latin well one must write like Cicoro ; and Quintilian, 
the greatest of Latin critics, repeated to us what Livy had asserted . 1 
As in the former paper which appeared in these pages I endeavoured 
to vindicate Cicero’s character as a patriot and a htatesman, so shall 
I endeavour hero to point out the nature of the merits on which his 
literary triumph has been founded. 

We must divide Cicero's literature into that which was spoken and 
heard, and that which was written that it might be read. Though 
much of his work has been lost in the darkness of intermediate 
centuries, very much has been preserved both of the one kind and 
the other. We cannot now hear his tones, which wc know to have 
been powerful, musical, and capable of all inflexions ; — but we can 
read his speeches with something of the feeling of the eloquence 
with which they were delivered. They produce on our ears the ring 
of a clear manly voice, which our imagination creates for itselfout 
of the harmony of the words as they follow each other. We become 
indignant as he was indignant, suppliant as ho was suppliant, rising 
as he rose to heights of patriotism, or even sinking as he $yould sink 
to arguments which we know to have been unjust^ but which we feel 
to have been convincing. > 

That which he wrete that it might be read has to be divided under 
various heads. He began with poetry, as to which I need not say 
much, but will venture to say something. I^is treatises on Rhetoric 
are I think always printed first in his collected works, because two 

(1) Quintilian, Lib. II* C. v. Cicoro, ut mihi quidem videtur, et jucundua inoi- 
pientibus quoque, ot apertus cat satis, nee prodesse tantum, sod etiam amarf potest ; turn, 
quenmdmodum Livius preecipet, ut quisque erit Ciceroni simillimas. 
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of them are the earliest in date of the prose writings ascribed to him. 
His speeches are published next* of which a portion were not spoken 
or intended to be spokeji ; but were written only that they might be 
read. Such was the case with the five latter Yorrine orations! and 
With the second Philippic. Portions also of other speeches as they 
have come down to us were not spoken. Those which we have 
extend over a period of thirty-eight years, — from the twenty-syeth 
of his age, b.c. 81, to the sixty-fourth of his age, b.c. 43, which was 
the year of his death. Then come his letters, divided generally into 
two parts, those to Atticus, and those to his “ familiar friends,” — so- 
called. But, as of all his friends Atticus was the dearest and most 
intimate, the name perhaps might lead to error. Though generally 
separated, they have also been published chronologically, the ono sot 
mixed with the other ; and they may be read with most advantage 
in this manner. Of Cicero’s prose works, a fourth division is entitled 
his Philosophy ; — so that there are four, his Rhetoric, his Speeches, 
his Letters, and his Philosophy. But under this last name are com- 
bined treatises with which the word Philosophy, cither in its old 
Greek sense, or in that which we now generally give to it, has little 
or no connection. These treatises do, indeed, deal at great length with 
the old philosophy of the various Greek schools, but they also treat 
of moral conduct, of politics, — meaning the government of states, — 
of laws, and of religious observances. W ere we to call Lord Chester- 
field’s letters to his son a work on Philosophy, the misnomer would 
hardly bo more thorough than that we make in giving the name to 
Cicero’s Be Officiis. This essay is doubtless “philosophical” in the 
highest degree, — if we choose to go back to what may bo the truest 
.sense of the word. It contains much wisdom ; — but that is not the 
idea which the word Philosophy <* uiveys to us. 

I will take our author’s speeches first, travelling in this way some- 
what out of the established order, because, as I have said, they belong 
to a different mode of expression from the works which were written 
for the closet, and because among the various badges of merit which 
he has received, that which has come to him as an orator is the 
brightest, or at any rate the best known. Something as to these I 
ha vo already said when pleading for Cicero’s patriotism. It was 
not possible to tell anything of the story cither of Yerres, or of 
Catiline, or of Antony, without alluding to the Verrine, Catiline, 
and Philippic orations. But there is a while «world of interest in 
these speeches, independent of the heart-breaking politics of the 
time. The manners, customs, laws, and awful wickedness of $he 
Romans are laid bare, more openly than even in his letters or ,his 
essays. But it is to be remembered always that these Orations were 
made with the object of persuading rather than of teaching. In Cicero’s 
mind was implanted, as the root of an oak beneath the soil, that duty 
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of an advocate, — which some of our own great lawyer^ have supposed 
to override all other duties, — the duty of making his case the better 
case, with reason and truth if the case permitted ; against reason 
and truth, if the case could only be so handled. There were moments 
in which the orator’s power was so great that he seems to have over- 
whelmed all obstacles as with a torrent, whether speaking in tho 
Courts as an advocate, in the Senate as a legislator, or out before the 
people as a demagogue. He made it impossible for Hortensius even 
to defend his friend Yerres. He drove Catiline out of Rome as with 
flaming swords. He persuaded the populace to abandon the quest 
of those lands which their darling Tribunes had offered to them. 
But it is in the Philippics that he best shows his courage as an 
orator. The first is comparatively mild. The second, which is 
noted for its vehemence, was never intended to be spoken, and 
cannot therefore be quoted as an example of his eloquence ; but with 
th 4 e third and fourth, which were spoken on the same day, the one in 
the Senate and the other to tho people, the torrent and the thunder 
commenced. They were so powerful that they almost restored 
life to an effete Senate, and roused the populace to tho vehemence of 
their last passionate cries for liberty and country. We are told 
that Cicero was never a successful politician but for a moment or 
two. I do not know whether great efforts alrnost%chieving divine 
results, — failing, but just failing, to reach the impossible, — are not 
more, attractive than assured success with its loud blasts of triumphant 
discord. Cicero had become old and miserable. He had seen all 
that was admirable to him in his country sink gradually beneath the 
violence of would-be tyrants. He had, for a time, almost lost his 
public influence, nis daughter was dead, his old wife had been 
divorced, his property had been dissipated, his brother and his 
brother’s son had turned against him, in the last year or two ho had 
striven to fill his mind and to divert his thoughts from the coming 
ruin by literary efforts which he made as difficult to himself as 
possible, in order that the diversion might be the more thorough. Ho 
was waiting for death among his books. Then Ctesar was slain, and 
thero seemed again to bo room for hope, — not for himself, but for 
his country. We hear of a light expiring in the socket with a last 
effort to illuminate. There never was such a last effort as these 
fourteen Philippics. He thundered at Antony, who was the foe of 
the moment, who wils then the one enemy whom he and Rome had 
to dread, till he himself believed that success was coming,— till he 
makes the reader, who, of course, now knows the sad result, almost 
believe that success must have oome. 

And in much he was successful. He could not fight himself, but 
he did instigate his Roiqans to fight. He forced the two Consuls of the 
day to do battle against the man whom he hated with all his heart, 
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till they were victorious, — though they both perished in their victory. 
It is difficult now to reach any correct idea as to what might have 
been the result had Antony been overwhelmed at Mutina ; nor is 
that the idea with which we are now dealing. It is the force of the 
words with which this old man endeavoured to rouse his country to 
new efforts and their efficacy in doing this on which I am insisting. 
We know what it is for an orator with a party at his back to contend 
with an opposite party and opposing orators. But here there was 
one man, — one who had come to be almost despised as worn out, 
impracticable now and belonging to an effete order, — but still a man 
in 'earnest as to his country against all the power that Caesar had left 
behind him. The reader feels himself almost constrained to think that 
a fifteenth Philippic might have changed the current of the world. 

As Cicero could be strong in words, so could he bo sweet, — so 
sweet that the student becomes lost in the melody of the sound as 
though he were listening to the trill of a nightingale or vacantly 
delighting himself with the music of the linnet. I would ask a 
reader who docs not read Latin to test the music of such words as the 
following, — hearing them from the lips of one who understands the 
language. To me they are so sweet that I can fancy that even with- 
put this assistance a lover of soft sounds must pause upon them with 
delight. “ Qui^ denique virtue valeret, quae in tempestato saova 
quieta est, et lucet in tenebris, et pulsa loco manet tamen, atque 
ha^refc in patria, splcndetquc per sc semper, neque unquam alienis 
sordibus obsolescit .” 1 I will venture to add to these a few words, in 
the original, out of one of the treatises on Rhetoric, as being wonder- 
fully sweet to the cars without reference to the sense. “ His autem 
de rebus sol me ille admonuit ut brevior essera, qui ipse jam praocipi- 
tans, me quequo hocc prmcipiteir poone evolvcre coegit .” 2 I might 
be tempted to add passages of the like nature without stint, were it 
not rather my duty to fill these few pages with ray own English 
than with Cicero’s Latin. To give an idea of this melody in a trans- 
lation is, I, think, beyond the power of letters. 

But there aro rare gems of which the charm is in the sense and of 
which some inadequate idea may be given by an English version. 
There was an old poet of Asia named Archias, who is said to have 
been one of Cicero’s schoolmasters, and who in return for certain 
panegyric verses was made, rightly or wrongly, a Roman citizen. 
His claim to the great and awful privilege was sailed in question at 
law, and Cicero, who then enjoyed proconsular authority, was thought 
to derogate a little from his high position when he undertook to 
defend his old friend’s case before the judges. This he did happily 

(1) Pro Publio Sestio, C. xxviii. The words arc spoken in praise of Cato’s virtue. 

' ' (2) De Otatore, Lib. III. C. lv. The speaker simply sayfc that &s the sun is setting 
quickly do must he somewhat quickly bring his disoourse to an end. 
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for Archiaa, for lie succeeded ; — we are strongly tempted to *Lin1r in 
opposition to the true law, but very happily also* for all coming ages. 
He founded his client’s defence chiefly, not on any right which 
Archias had to the honour, but on the merits of literature generally, 
and thus he has left us a most exquisite essay on the subject. 
Among other passages is the following, which I think contains 
stronger arguments in favour of reading than I have ever found 
elsewhere, though it may be in twenty times tho number of lines : 
“ For other recreations do not belong to all seasons nor to all ages nor 
all places. These pursuits nourish our youth and delight our old 
age ; they adorn our prosperity and give a refuge and a solace to our 
troubles. They charm us at home. They are not in our way when we 
are abroad. They go to bed with us. They travel about with us. They 
accompany us when we escapo into the country.” 1 These words, — 
those, at least, which came from Cicero, should be at the fingers’ ends 
of every boy and known to every girl. Tho old man who has taken 
them home to himself need never be at a loss in his age. Upon him 
who has known nothing of them and never felt their influence years 
must indeed be a heavy burden. 

But to those who arc anxious to learn with what horrors life yas 
stained, not in Home only, but in tho Italian States allied by citizen- 
' ship to Rome, let me recommend the ovation spoken in defence of 
Aulus Cluentius Avitus, when Cicero was Prtctor. It is I think of 
all his speeches the longest, and with its many elaborate details of 
private life must have inflicted upon him immense labour. How 
at such a time, when his hands were full of public work, he could 
have undertaken such a task can now only be matter of wonder to 
us. It seems incredible that a woman could have lived as Sassia 
lived or a man as Oppianicus. Their murders and their marriages ; 
their avarice, their incests, and the horror of all their acts, wore such 
that the reader is led to doubt whether some morbid imagination has 
not been at work to create the ugliest picture which words could 
draw. I cannot tell the story. Indeed it would take many pages. 
But there it is in Cicero’s oration. Oppianicus was banished, but 
Sassia seems to have lived on in prosperity, a wealthy matron, 
with all her frightful family around her. Cicero speaks with horror 
of the crimes which ho describes; but he does not speak of them as 
though they must have been all but impossible. 

Nothing can exceed our orator’s humour, or his sound practical 
utility, or the grandeur of sentiment to which he will rise, sometimes 
in a word or two. One Plancius, who had been made sodile, was put 
on his trial for bribery by a beaten rival, — that being the Roman 
way of petitioning against an election, — and Cicero undertook the 
defence. In the course of his speech he deals with the position of 
k (1) Pro Archil, C. vii. 
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the Roman magistrates in general, and speaks of his own quaestor- 
ship. He had flattered himself that ho had been a good quaestor* 
even a great quaestor, ^-so great that when he returned from Sicily* 
which had been the scene of his quaestorml duties, he thought that 
all the Roman world would bo talking of him. He Lad made, ho 
tells us, food plentiful in the midst of scarcity ; he had been affable to 
men in business, just to the merchants, liberal to the town's people ; 
he had never robbed the allies ; he had been diligent in every duty. 
The gratified Sicilians had invented new honours for such a young 
quccstor ; — and, if so, what would not Romo do for one so virtuous ? 
When in his travels homeward he had come to Puteoli, a sort of 
Brighton or Biarritz at which the world of fashion was then taking 
its ease, some friend asked him on what day ho had left Rome, and 
whether there was anything now there. “ T am returning from my 
province," said Cicero proudly. “ Ah, from Africa." “ No indeed," 
said the unrecognised j oung Solon, beginning to wax angrjr ; “I 
am fresh from Sicily." “What," said a bystander, “do you not 
know that our Cicero has been quaestor at Syracuse? " But he had 
not been quaestor at Syracuse. Sicily was divided under two 
quaestors, and he had been at Lilybccum. Then, he tells us, he made 
upliis mind to be angry no more, and just to be one of the others 
at the waters. The same story has been often told with other 
incidents, but never told with a better grace than here by Cicero of 
himself. 1 

In support of what I have said as to Cicero’s common sense I 
might name numberless passages, but I will quote only the two 
following as to political distinctions, and as to the value of evidence 
at ordinary trials. In the first ho tells us 1 hat the citizens of Rome 
were divided into two orders, .md these ho defines, — the Con- 
servatives and Liberals of these days, — not quite as we should 
define them, but as they might be defined by a cautious member 
of the Conservative party. He calls them Opti mates and Populares ; 
and then describes the Optimatcs as being all who are not 
criminal, not of vicious life, not devoted to lust, not encumbered 
by debt. 2 In the latter passage he tells us that if judges will 
believe all that witnesses tell them, not even the Goddess Safety 
herself could make a good man safe. In what follows, as he ad- 
dressed himself to the Roman judges who had to decide on facts in 
criminal cases, he may be supposed under our la\^s to address himself 
to jurors. Any fool, he says, has an ear and can hear. In what 
then does the real judge, — or the capable juryman, — differ from the 
simple listener P “ In weighing that which the witness says and sub- 
jecting it to tho test of probability ; in being able to perceive with 
what authority, with what fairness of spirit, with what modesty, with 

(1) Pro Plancio, C. xxvi. (2) Pro Public Scstio, C. xlv. 
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what faith, with what scruple, with what regard for reputation, 
with what carefulness, and with what conscientiousness, the man’s 
evidence has been given.” 1 

In both eulogy and censure Cicero was accustomed to allow him- 
self all the scope which language could give him. His personages 
are like .the characters in many novels, either angels or fiends ; — 
but his superlatives are produced in language so charming, or so 
forcible, that we are tempted to forgive the exaggeration. Eulogy 
cannot go beyond that with which ho speak* of Pompcy in his 
oration Pro Lego Manilia, — which in consequence of the grace of its 
language has been so commonly read in our schools. I have already 
given the exquisite passage (p. 404) in which he describes the public 
virtue of Cato, and have spoken in my former paper of the flattery 
he bestowed on Ctcsar. As regards language it is all so beautiful 
that we would not like to lose a word ; but here, as with some of the 
finest odes of Horace, though the skill is admirable and the sounds 
as sweet as those of running waters, the spirit which induced the 
words is despicable to us. To have told Augustus that he was a 
god — Augustus who, in the softness of his early youth, in that 
period of his life when a man surely should bo tender, had agreed 
to the murder of his benefactor Cicero as a make-weight in a bargain 
— makes Horace almost odious to us. It is the same with Cicero. 
When Cicero praises Caesar wc have to remember that he must 
cither have done nothing or have done that, either have spoken as 
he did speak or have held his tongue, and to endeavour to forgive 
him because of the evil days on which he had fallen. 

But of all Cicero’s praise his self-praise is the most frequent, the 
most ample, and I must also add the most eloquent. There are 
moments in which he rises so high and with such a flight that he 
carries us away with him, — as does Horace also when in his eulogy 
of himself he assures us that he will never “ altogether die.” See 
the third Catiline, in which Cicero tells his countrymen that the 
monument which he requires is to bo built up for him in their per- 
petual memory of his great deeds. 2 The passage is so grand that 
the reader cannot bo angry with the man who spoke it. And 
when he assures the people after his return from exile that he will 
revenge himself upon his enemies only by renewed service to his 
country, 3 one cannot stop to inquire whether it could have been right 
that any man should attribute to himself so much that was upright 
and good. Quintilian, who admired Cicero thoroughly, found him- 
self bound to quarrel with him on this head. 4 But as his eulogy is 
delightful, so is his abuse awful. I will not quote special passages,, 

(1) Pro Manlio Fonteio, C. ix. (2) In Catilmam, III. C. xi. 

(3) Ad Quirites post redituxn, C. ix. 

(4) Quint., Lib. XI. C. i. “ Reprchensus est in hac parte non mcdiocriter Cicero.”' 
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but will simply refer any curious reader to the diatribe against 
Vatinius, one of Caesar's creatures ; and to that against the unfor- 
tunate proconsul Piso. There are wonderful morsels also in the 
Philippics deajing with Antony's private character ; but the words 
which ho uses with regard to Gabinius and Piso, the men who were 
consuls in the year of his banishment, beat all that I know elsewhere 
in the science of invective. 

In this short account of Cicero's speeches I should not have passed 
over that which ho composed in defence of Milo when Milo was tried 
and condemned for the murder of Clodius, were it not that the speech 
spoken was certainly not the oration which exists. As we have it 
now it is surpassed by nothing that Cicero spoke or wrote either in 
grace or power. But in this instance he was quelled by the Clodian 
faction, who would not listen to his words, and he did not utter the 
words he had prepared. Rome was then at its worst, and was no 
longer free even to Cicero, and in its then form makes us almost 
own that a Caesar was needed. Milo is reputed to havo said after- 
wards in his banishment that if Cicero had spoken for him suck 
words as those written, he would not then havo been enjoying the 
delicious sardines of Marseilles. But no words, however godlike, 
would have saved Milo. 

Were I to say that of all orators who ever lived Cicero was the 
foremost, I should be assuming to myself a right of judgment which 
I do not possess ; but I think I am justified in saying that history 
tells us of no such effects of oratory as those produced by him. The 
Rome of Cicero was much bigger than the Athens of Demosthenes, 
and the matters in dispute of greater interest. Here, among our- 
selves who have perhaps studied oratory, or at any rate practised it, 
more than other people, we are oPon told that no member of Parlia- 
ment can talk another member out of a vote. The marvel was with 
Cicero that he could turn a whole senate, a bench of judges, a 
gathered crowd of the people, a chosen body of priests, or a single 
despot with equal power and apparently with equal certainty. 
There can be little doubt that the judges were desirous of acquitting 
Verres, but they could not do it against his words. The people 
were clamorous to slay Otho bccauso he had injured them in their 
theatre; but Cicero was stronger with them than their sense of 
injury. When Caesar had spoken in the Senate against the execu- 
tion of the Catiline conspirators, the Senate was minded to spare 
them. Even those who had already advocated severity, recoiled 
from their opinions in fear of Caesar, — till Cicero spoke, and then 
the unhappy men were doomed. We now in these days know how 
Mr. Gladstone can rise in Demosthenic wrath, with what ready skill 
Lgird Beaconsfield can snap an advantage, how Sonorous is the roll of 
.Sir. Bright's gracious voice. Going back a little, we remember Lord 
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Melbourne's potent pleasantries, and the polished venom of Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the irrational but successful thunderings of O'Connell* 
But Cicero could do all those things. 

Cicero has been rather ridiculed than read as a poet. Those who 
laugh at his efforts are apt to quote the two lines which Quintilian 
gives as examples of our author's sin in praising himselft The 
chances are that if a reader of Latin be now asked for a sample of 
Cicero's poetry, he would at once begin, “ 0 fortunatam natam 
me consulo Romam,” and beyond that would know only that one 
other line, “ Cedant arma togso ; concedat laurca linguae.” But in 
truth among the fragments that we have there are one or two very 
fine passages, — and of what he wrote in his matured years we have 
but a few fragments. The longest passage which wo possess of his 
poetry is from the “ Phenomena,'' which he translated from the Greek 
of Aratus, when he was eighteen years old, and which describes the 
heavenly bodies. It is known to us best by the extraots from it 
given by the author himself in his treatise Do Naturfi, Deorum. 1 
It must bo owned that it is not pleasant reading. But translated 
poetry seldom is pleasant, and could hardly be made pleasant on 
such a subject, and ceitainly not by a boy of eighteen.* It is said 
that he wrote his poem in honour of Marius but two years after 
this, — the poem which his master Scacvola said would endure as 
long as the Latin language. Scacvola has been laughed at for 
saying so, but wo have a fiagmcnt of it, quoted by himself in his 
treatise De Divinationo, 3 whiclx is very tine, and which has been 
finely translated by Voltaire. It contains the picture of the battle 
between the eagle and the serpent, which Shelley has given in the first 
canto of the Revolt of Islam, having evidently taken it from Cicero's 
linos or from Voltaire’s translation. Remembering what Latin poetry 
was at the time, I can excuse Scacvola's enthusiasm. Many hard things 
have been said against Cicero as a poet, but I maintain that this 
passage is almost Virgilian, and that it is the finest and most melodious 
piece of Latin verso we have up to that date. 3 Twenty-seven years 
afterwards, at the time in which Lucretius wa^ probably at work on 
his great poem, Cicero wrote an account of his Consulship in verse. 
Of this we have fifty or sixty lines, in which the fiuthor describes 
the heavenly warnings which were given as to the affairs of his own 
consular year. The subject was not a happy one, but the lines are 
harmonious, and tho story is poetically told. It is often worth our 
while to inquire how poetry has become poetry! and how the altered 
and improved phases of versification hava arisen. To trace our 

(1) De NaturA Doorum, Lib, II. C. xli. to 0. xliv* 

(2) De Divinatione, Lib I. 0. xlvii. 

(3) It is, I think, probable that the stor> of tho eaglo and the serpent, having^ been 

writtod by Cicero when ho was very young, was taken from some Gre$k source. If 
so, I cannot name the source. * 
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own melody from Chaucer down to Tennyson is a matter of interest 
to us all. Of Cicero as a poet we may say that he found Latin 
versification rough and unrhythmical and left it smooth and musical. 
Lucretius, supported by the great merits of a few fine passages, and 
by his skill in breaking into verses, however rough, a matter so 
uncongenial as that which he handled, has obtained the name of a 
great poet ; but, writing at the same time as Cicero, he is loss 
harmonious, and I doubt whether he has left anything finer than the 
battle of the eagle and the serpent. 

We must regard Cicero's treatises on Rhetoric as the lessons in 
oratory, first w T hich ho was learning, and then which he produced for 
tho benefit of the world around him. In many passages he tells us 
that ho regarded an eloquent man as ono who had done all that 
man can achieve. “ Such is the strength of eloquence,” he says, 
putting the words into the mouth of Crassus tho orator, " that it 
should understand and teach the origin, the power, the dilferent 
forms of all virtues, of all duties, and of all nature .” 1 And again, 
ho says, amplifying even the great praise of his own art given in 
the above passage, that the eloquent man must be “ vir bonus, diccndi 
peritus,” — a good man skilled in the use of words. By this he means 
to imply that no man should be esteemed an orator at all points who 
has not fitted himself for the high duty of teaching others by the 
practice of moral duties as well as by skill in language. And 
again, he tells us that “ in his opinion nobody can be regarded as 
worthy of tho name of a perfect orator unless he shall have attained 
all knowledge as well as the power of expressing himself.” 2 

Cicero’s Rhetoric begins with two treatises — tho first containing 
the four books, Rhetoricorum, addressed to one Herennius ; and the 
other purporting to be Be Invei fione, which is a prolongation in 
many parts of the two first books of the former. These are lessons 
on the art of speaking, translated from the Greek, attributed to our 
author’s very early years, — when he was twenty and twenty-one, — 
as to which there is much doubt as to whether he wrote them. Then 
in the prime of his mental powers, but during the decadence of his 
political activity, three years after his return from exile, ho wrote 
his three dialogues De Oratore. In these there are various inter- 
locutors. But Crassus is the hero and the great prceceptor, while 
Antony and Caesar are his chief assessors. These of course are 
not the men with whom wo are familiar as tyrants and triumvirs, 
but their grandfathers or great-uncles, — the mighty orators and 
advocates of the age before Cicero. The reader feels these conver- 
sations to be long, — sometimes too long; — but they are full of 

(1) Do Oratoro, Lib. III. 0. xx. 

(2) » De Oratore, Lib. II. 0. i. “ Nemincm eloquentia, son modo sino dicendi doctrinal 
sed be quidem Bine omui dicendi sapionlia florere ot pnrstaro potuisse.” 
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wisdom which is as serviceable now as it was two thousand years 
since, — as when Crassus tells us that he who rises to speak on great 
matters, expecting all to be silent around him, should remember how 
much ho takes upon himself . 1 Again, how useful might the caution 
be to our advocates to-day, in which ho says, “ Let us teach him 
this lesson first, that whatever case he takes up, he should be at* 
the trouble thoroughly to understand it.” 2 * And when he warns us 
that all forms of expression should have their own beauty, — each, as it 
were, a colour and pith peculiar to itself; but that the outside flowers 
of rhetoric should not be scattered everywhere, but only used where 
judgment will sanctify them, — he gives us a lesson which ought to 
be useful both to writers and speakers now as well as then . 8 

There is perhaps nothing more remarkable in these dialogues than 
the examples of what we are expected to regard as jocular eloquence, 
given to us by Cccsar in the second book. The Homans were, I 
think, poor at wit, readily pleased with common jokes, and prepared 
to laugh at very little. It is certainly true that among the material 
bon-mots which Cicero puts into the mouth of Caesar, there is not one 
which is not very bad. W c will take a special example, — becauso it tells 
us something, in a side way, of that aspiration of the letter C among 
the Romans as to which we are somewhat in doubt. An advocate 
says to a witness, whom wo may presume to have been one of the 
unwashed — “Video mo a te circumvcniri.” “I see that I have 
been got the better of by you.” But he makes the word sound as 
“ hircumveniri,” — I perceive that you have come upon mo, with all 
tho smell of a nasty goat ! 4 Such were tho barristers’ jokes in old 
Rome ! Cicero sometimes joked himself, and descended almost as 
low as this. 

His other works on Rhetoric, five in number, were not written till 
the closing years of his life. When he was sixty, and when Caesar 
was dictator, ho published translations of the two orations, De Corona, 
which were made by JEscliincs and Demosthenes. The translations 
have been lost, but we have tho short prefaco in which ho trios to 
teach us how that wonderful man, the “ optimus orator,” may be 
found. It is a charming morsel of a few pages. Then in the same 
year came the Partitiones Oratori®, by which in a series of ques- 
tions and answers between himself and his son — after the manner 
of Mrs. Mangnall I might say, had not Cicero come first, — he 
teaches the young M arcus how ho is to arrange his cases when ho 
comes to plead before tho judges. This is very dull reading, as 
might be expected. Then comes tho Brutus, as it is always* 
called, a dialogue between himself, Brutus, and Atticus, De Claris 

(1) De Oratore, Lib. I. C. xxv. (2) Lib. II. C. xxiv. (3) Lib. III. 0. m. 

(4) De Oratore, Lib. II. C. lxi. The complaint was not uncommon with the Homans. 

See Horace, Sat. I. ii., “Pastillos BufiUus olet ; Gorgonius hircum.” 
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Oratoribus. The object is 1 6 give a list of those who have been 
worthy to be called Orator. I cannot say but that much of it is dull 
because it treats of names which to us now have no interest. But 
there are passages of beauty which amply repay the readers labour. 
The finest, perhaps, is that in which he describes what he has done 
himself, beginning “ Nihil de me dicam ; " 1 — then declaring that 
such perfection as he can imagine nobody has achieved, but. leaving 
on the reader's mind the firm impression that one' person, and one 
person only, has done all this, and that the one person has 4 been 
himself. 

Immediately after this, published in the same year, came the 
piece called “ Orator," which is certainly the first in merit of these 
rhetorical discourses, and which should be read though all the others 
be neglected. It is intended, not to say who has been the greatest 
orator that ever lived, but to describe of what nature, and of what 

jj 

powe*, and of what charm, would be the orator perfect in all parts, 
if such a one could exist. There are, no doubt, many rules here 
laid down, which cannot now be of service to any aspiring speaker — as 
to which I hardly think that they can ever have been serviceable. Ho 
goes at length into the use of anapaests, trochees, and other metrical 
feet, and makes us understand how delicate must have been the ears 
of a Homan audience. But though we may think his details too 
minute, there are passages which arc very broad and very fine ; — as 
when he tells us that if the subject in hand be small or intricate, the 
speaker’^ arguments should correspond ; but that when the subject 
will permit the full flow of eloquence, “ turn se latius fundet orator," 
“ then let the orator pour out his power, then let him rule and sway 
the minds of men, and fill them with such affections as the nature 
and circumstances of his cause may require." 2 

He was then sixty-two ; but a year later, — it must have been, 
I take it, just after the murder of Coesar, — he penned one other 
paper on Rhetoric, which ho calls Topica. It is addressed to his 
old, Correspondent Trcbatius, a lawyer then growing into renown, 
whom we remember as the messenger whom Augustus sent to Horace 
when the Emperor, greedy for praise, wanted the satirist to write a 
laudatory epic. Like the early treatises which ho translated from the 
Greek, it is intended to teach the reader where and how he should 
look for his arguments in any case that he might undertake. He 
toys himself that he translated it by memory from Aristotle. But 
they who have compared it with the work of Aristotle which bears 
the same name assure us that the two differ both in plan and subject. 
The Topics of Cicero are not probably much read now, and hardly 
repay the general reader for his trouble. 

i Cicero’s letters are much too numerous to be treated in detail in 
(1) Bratus, O. xciii. (2) Orator, 0. xxxvi. 
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thes 6 pages. There are about 800 of them, — 802 of them, I tlymfr, 
which may be supposed to have been written or dictated by himself, 
—of which very nearly half— 397 — were addressed to Attieus. Aa 
I have said before, the reader should take them chronologically, as 
there is no specialty in those to his chief friend to place them ap&rt 
or separate from the other. It is the charm of this correspondence 
that it deals with all subjects from the highest to tho lowest, from 
his exhortations to Plancus to bring up his army out of the Trans- 
alpine countries to tho aid of 1). Brutus at Mutina, so that Antony 
might be beaten and the Republic saved, down to those in which he 
jokes pleasantly with Papirius Paotus as to the pleasure of good 
living, and as to tho fitness of decency in lunguage. Tho epistle 
which he sent to his brother Quintus, who had gone as governor to 
the province of Asia the year after his proctorship (n.c. 61), is a 
model, in regard to fraternal love, to geneial conduct, and to ^the state 
exigencies of the time. Quintus, a\o are led to imagine, had hitherto 
exercised his high functions with honesty, — with unusual honesty, 
for honesty in such positions was most unusual, — but at the 
same time with arrogance. TTe was anxious to come home, 
being, like his brother, uneasy unless at Rome. But Cicero begs 
him to stay for another year, — the privilege of doing so having been 
accorded to him, — in order that the good icpoit might bo confirmed 
and the evil report annulled by increased affability. The letter had 
to he one in which praise should be mingled with admonition, but it 
is so written that the admonition is conveyed without a sting, while 
the praise is gracious, full, and flowing. It was written in the 
interval between Cicero’s own consulship and his exile, when the 
machinations of Coosar and the outrages of Clodius were beginning 
to force upon his mind that despair as to tlje Republic which 
embittered the last eighteen years of his life. There is a letter from 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, as he was then, to Sir George Bowen, written 
when the former as Secretary of State had nominated Sir George to 
tho governorship of Queensland, which I am apt to bracket ill my 
mind with the other letter from a great statesman at Romo to a 
lieutenant over a province. I hardly know which contains the wiser 
precepts; but the language of tho English Cabinet Minister to the 
Deputy is much more familiar and less careful than that of the 
elder Roman brother to the younger. 1 

As a complete sqfc, the letters which Cicoro wrote’ from his owxt 
seat of provincial government in Cilicia are perhaps the most 
interesting. They are official, — to tho government at home, and to 
different officers of the government, — familiar, to his friend Attieus * 
and others, — and there are many which are partly one and partly 
the other, giving in a private manner minute details of his govern* 
(1) Lord Lytton's Speeches, Ac., Vol. L F. exxi. 
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mont, — making complaints of the grasping injustice of his pre- 
decessor, whose injustice ho hates but still pardons as having been 
common, expressing his own fixed resolve to take no penny from the 
poor provincials that was not his own, and declaring as ho goes on 
that no such penny had been taken. It is in one of those letters to 
Atticus that wo find that confession — “All this liavo I done for 
Brutus” 1 — as to which late biographers have been so heavy on him. 
To my mind the effort which Cicero made to act in direct contrast 
to tho way of the time, to be honest infinitely above the honesty of 
the world around him, to do right in a way that no other Roman of 
that day understood, was very fine. 

» But perhaps the most remarkable fact in these letters is the 
intense desire which the man had to return to Rome. To have a 
great government in some rich province after being Praetor, and 
again another after being Consul, was tho customary ambition of 
Roman magnates. It was for this purpose alone that many of them 
incurred the expense and serious danger of a candidature. But 
'Cicero’s ambition was of another kind. After Aeither office did he 
accept a governorship. But when he had returned from his banish- 
ment, he found himself compelled to put himself once more into official 
harness by accepting the office of Proconsul of Cilicia. The period 
for which these offices were generally held was a year; but that period 
was not unfrequcntly prolonged. Ycrres, as we know, continued to 
hold tho governorship of Sicily for three years. Such prolongation 
was generally esteemed as an increase both of honour and wealth. 
But Cicero was so impatient of absence from the city, Avas so 
miserable when at a distance from the Forum, that he implores his 
friend Atticus with childish importunity, — begs him over and over 
again, — to save him from the am oyauee of an extended absence. 

He did come home at tho end of the year, stiricd by the ordinary 
Roman ambition for a triumph, and had to wait outside the city 
gates with the miserable attendance of his lictors, while he was 
trying to resolve whether he would or would not throw himself and 
his fortunes into the same boat with Poinpey. 

But as in his eagerness against Antony he rises to his highest 
flight of patriotic eloquence in his Philippics, so in the latter months 
of his life are the letters in which he instigates his friends to this 
war on behalf of the Republic the noblest in calibro of those we 
have from him. I have already spoken of those »to Plancus. There 
are others of the same nature to Decimus Brutus and to Cassius. 
There is also a separate series of letters, twenty, six in number, 
^consisting of a correspondence between Cicero and Junius Brutus, 
written subsequently to the death of Crosar, treating of the affairs of 
the time. Some doubt has been thrown on their authenticity. It 
(1) Ad Atticum, VI. i.,— or cclii. of tho entire collection. 
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is I (Link generally now believed that Cicero did write those 
attributed to him. There can be no doubt that those bearing his 
name and 'those with the namo of Brutus were not written by the 
same person. When we remember his age, his sutfering, his de- 
spair, — his waning credit, which wo can perceive even in tho rude- 
ness of Brutus towards him, — it is impossible not to bo moved by 
the patriotic energy of the man. There is also a long letter 
addressed to the rising sun, Young Octavius, attributed to Cicero, 
but which is probably not from his pen. 

All those essays which wo know as the Philosophy of Cicero were 
written in the Litter years of his life, and with the except ibij of 
the two treatises, J)e Republica and Do Legibus, within the, 
four last years. He tells us in many a touching passage that ho 
has been driven to these tasks by domestic sorrow, and by the cessa- 
tion of that emplojment on behalf of the State to which his whole 
life had been devoted. In the first book of Ike Academics — the first 
as it is printed — he sajs that, wounded by Fortune, and driven from 
affairs of Government, he seeks relief in philosophy, and that even 
though that which he is doing might not be the most fitting for 
himself or the most useful to others, he cannot seo what elso there, 
is left for him . 1 Again he tells his son in the very last of these 
works that as by tin' mere exercise of his thoughts he cannot succeed 
in overcoming the weight of that enforced absence from affairs which 
the evil times of the Kopublic had brought oil him, he has devoted 
himself to the woik of literature . 2 But he rises to a higher pitch 
when he declares that his fellow citizens will pci haps not be un- 
grateful to him in that he had not buried himself out of sight, or 
deserted their cause, or given way to his sorrow's, or indulged him- 
self in fruitless anger against either men or circumstances, when the 
ltepublic fell under the pow'er of a single tyrant ; but had devoted 
himself to the work of laying open to Latin readers the thoughts of 
the Greek philosophois . 3 

The treatise Do liepublica, which, though it is dividod info six 
books, is only a fragment, has been made familiar to us chiefly by 
the Dream of Scipio with w'hich it is finished. This is a gem of 
composition, and should be known almost by hcaifc to those who 
love the rhythm of Latin prose. I feel again tempted to quote a 
few words for the sake of their music. “ Sermo autem omnis ille et 
angustiiV cingitur ii$ region urn quus vidcs; nec unquara de ullo 
perennis fuit, et obruitur hominum interitu, et oblivione posteri- 
tatis extinguitur .” 1 The ghost of the elder Africanus is here telling 
his grandson by adoption how short is the duration of human praise 
and how confined in sphere ! No one will ever hear of his great 

(1) Acad. II., Lib. I. C. iii. (2) Do Officiis, Lib. III. 0. i. 

(3) Do Divinatioao, Lib. II. C. ii. (4) De Republic!*, Lib. VI. 0. xri. ‘ 
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deeds across the Ganges, because there the .world is wild aq& 
illiterate; nor will ever the name of Scipio endure, as it is thpfate 
of all things so to be destroyed 'by the recurring accidents of, flood: 
and field that no fame can* be long-lived. It struck me, as remark-./ 
able that I should find myself reading this passage in AnstraJia’jiwt 
two thousand years after the death of the dreamer. In alluding '■$> ■ 
. Cicero’s idea of a God, I will presently refer again to somoof tbo Wprds ‘ 
which the ghost is supposed to have spoken. We have incide^tpfly 
given to us in this treatise, l)e Republics, a singular instance of early t 
protectionist legislation. The Homans did not allow theirtransalpine ' 
fellies to grow olives or vines, — so as to keep up the prices of Italian 
oil and wine . 1 Cicero goes on to say that this may bo wise, but 
that it certainly is not just. IIo was not advanced enough in 
political economy to see the evil which such restriction did to those 
of his countrymen who wished to buy oil and wine. 

There arc three hooks lie Legibus, a treatise which was taken 
mainly from Plato, as is tho case with so much of Cicero’s so-called 
philosophy. Such at any rate is the case with the first book, in \yhich 
he deals with rules for the governance of a Utopia which; however, 
in Cicero’s hands assumes almost a character of reality. In the 
, second and third books he treats of the Statutes of the Roman Law 
as they had gradually been brought into form, and refers them to the 
Twelve Tables, — the remaining fragments of which have been con- 4 
veniently published as a sequel to this treatise in the French 
edition which I have used. Though it is on the whole dull read- 
ing, there are many passages of interest, — as when the author 
asserts, with tho genuine love of Right which is the backbone of 
his character, that there is nothing more essential than that w r c 
should understand that wo are “ad justitiam natos” — born to live 
by certain laws of fixed justice, and that Right is constituted not by 
opinion, but by nature . 2 The whole is told in the form of a con- 
versation between Atticus and the two elder Ciceros. In the third 
book Quintus attacks tho tribunate, supporting his charge with 
references to those demagogues who, when holding that office, had 
made themselves objectionable to the conservative Senate; — for 
Quintus is supposed to have been a strong Conservative. Then our 
Cicero answers him, with great political wisdom, explaining how much -* 
greater would be the danger from the people if they were allowed no 
leaders. He, the leader, says Cicero, will rec -gniso the perils of his 
own position/ while tho people will bo restrained by no such caution 
on their own part . 3 And then he goes on to explain the ballot in 
words which are as true now as they wore then. A people altogether 
free woufd never have desired so base a compromise ; but, because 

(1) Do Republioa, Lib. III. C. vi. (2) Do Legibus, Lib. I. C. x. 

' (3) lb., Lib. III. C. x. - 
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6f the undue and otherwise impregnable influence of fhe rich, it 
had been demanded. 1 If ypu could have what you would really wish, 
then the votes of all would be free to all, and known to all; — known 
to all the rich, and yet free to all the poor. 2 But in the luck of 
public virtue the Romans were forced to a poor compromise; — as 
has beeh the cbse witli us also. 

*Of that which I may call Cicero’s pure philosophy, — the books in 
which he handles the doctrines of the different Greek schools, — T 
propose to say very little. They seem to hav< been poured forth 
from the abundant fountains of his mental and physical energy, 
because it was necessary that ho should do something to employ 
himself. I doubt whether there is much original thought in them. 
A man who weighs the teaching of different schools, and then 
expresses a strong preference for one, — as lie did for tho teaching of 
the modern Academy, and a violent antipathy to another school, — 
as ho did to that of Epicurus must have exeiciscd his mind 
strongly on the matter. Cieeio certainlj had done so ; — but he 
originated nothing. Indeed such mental workings, though they 
attracted him in his enforced absence trom the Forum and tlio 
Senate, were foreign to his nature. We feed as we read tho doctrines 
which lie enunciates, tlmt tlicj contain none of tho principles ( in 
accordance with which ho lived. A man no doubt may teach virtue 
and live viciouJj, as Sallust did. But it was not so with Cicero. 
To enjoy his days, and to make that enjoyment depend on the joint 
prosperity of himself and others, to shun pain, to rceogniso death as 
tho closing of those human powers which it was his study to retain 
as long as ho could use them, to love above all things the honours 
which liis country could confer on him, to live easily, softly, even 
luxuriously while luxury was accompanied by no vice, — to be in 
short a thorough man of the world, — this was the chosen life of 
Cicero, and the life w hick he was proud of having achieved. But 
the rigour even of that School of Philosophy to which he dreamed 
that ho had attached himself, despised all these things*. Cicero, 
though he is ever abusing tho Epicureans with a vigour and wit that 
arc charming, that mako tho reader chuckle with delight, was at 
heart a profound Epicurean. 

Of these philosophical treatises. — containing what we /may 
call pure philosophy, — there are three. The Tusculans, — Tuscu- 
lunoo Questiones, — iy. four books ; two books of the Academics, a 
treatise from tho Greek, of which tho greater portion is lost ; and 
five books, Do Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, written with that long, 
sought but never-attained object of finding what is the Greatest 
Good and what the Greatest Evil to which humanity may be sub- 
jected. Xn the first Tusculan we are taught to despise death. But 

(1) De Legibus, Lib. III. C. xv. * 

(2) lb., Lib. III. C. xvii., “ Optimatibus nota, plebi libera sunto.” 
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no one valued life as did Cicero, who repeatedly tells his readers that 
life is to bo liv<xL even to the dregs. " It is not so that you may 
escape,” tho elder Scipio says when the younger asks why he should 
not at once join that assembly of immortal spirits who are happy in 
a celestial world . 1 In the second Tusculan our philosopher inquires 
whether pain is an evil, and can hardly bring himself to deny the 
fact, though the gist of his teaching is to tell us that we ought to be 
happy even though we were being boiled alive. Tho third is against 
sorrow, — which wc are assured should never vex a wise man. It was 
the peculiarity, some say the special weakness of Cicero, that sorrow 
for a time almost unmanned him. It is my idea that this came from 
the intensity of his human sympathies, and that it was by them that 
lie rose to be so much in advanco of all mankind around him ; but 
it certainly cannot be boasted of him that he was ablo to disregard 
sorrow. It is the object of the fourth Tusculan to teach us to 
conquer our passions, and of Ihe fifth that happiness will be tho *ure 
result of virtue under any circumstances however rigorous. In all 
which we are reminded of Horace’s little dialogue between the Stoic 
and Aristippus ; — 

Stoic. “ Tf Aristippus could but dine off greens 

He'd cease to cultivate his kings and queens. 

Aristippus. “ If that rude snarler knew but queens and kings, 

He’d find his greens unpalatable things. 1 * 2 

Cicero all his life did know kings and queens, and preferred their 
mode of living to a mess of pot herbs. 

The Academics arc broken fragments. The He Finibus is very long. 
As containing philosophy these treatises arc I think now useless ; — 
unless a man may learn from tin m how very little the philosophy of 
the Greeks can do for the comfort of mankind. Through them all 
there arc to be found passages of great interest, as is the case with 
everything which Cicero wrote; — but these passages arc generally 
outside of the main subject. As when Cicero tells us that in his 
opinion the Latin language is richer than the Greek, — acknowledg- 
ing at the same time that the lloman world generally thought other- 
wise ;* — and when he reminds us that in addressing a crowd, some- 
thing is to be allowed to the ignorance of tho multitude. I am not 
now, he says, speaking to you as I spoke on that other occasion. 
Then I addressed the uneducated. Now I have to mind what I say . 4 
In the fifth book ho rises at last from off the *dry sticks of his old 
Greek lessons to principles of true philanthropy, and to a full recog- 
nition of our duties to others . 6 liut the bulk of these essays were 

(1) Do Republic*!, Lib. VJ. C. viii. 

(2) Horace, Epistlos, Lib. I. xvii., as translated by Mr. Conington. 

(3) Do Finibus, Lib. J. C. iii. (I) lb., Lib. IV. 0. xxvii. 

(5) lb.. Lib. V. C. xriii. 
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written by Cicero in most elaborate language because he wanted 
something to do, and because he could arauso^ his mind by investi- 
gating the old Greek lines of thought. 

In the three treatises Do Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, and Do 
Fato, Cicero tells us much as to the old Pagan Gods, and tho mode in 
which they were worshipped, — and should be worshipped by tho 
orthodox. In tho first and longer of these there arc three interlocu- 
tors, Velleius, Bnlbus, and Cotta, who entertain, each his own opinion, 
tho first as an Epicurean, tho second as a Stoic, and Cotta as a 
Platonist. The disputes are amusing, but hardly useful. Tho two 
latter essays as to religious observances are neither useful nor, as I 
found them, amusing. But in reference to theso works, though not 
more specially in consequence of their language than of that which 
is to be found scattered through his works generally, it may be said 
that Cicero’s real opinion as to a godhead and as to thoso matters 
which in our eyes are enveloped with what wo feci to bo religious 
awe, had mounted altogether above tho fictions and observances of 
Pagan worship. It is probable that with the educated- Romans 
generally these fictions were disbelieved and the observances neglected. 
But Cicero had advanced far beyond negative disbelief, and bad a 
creed of liis own distinct enough in certain particulars, though very 
misty in details as is the creed of most of us. We find that ho did 
believe in one great and good God who had made all things ; that he 
did believe in immortality ; and that lie did believe that immortality 
would be happy or the ro% ei se as men had in this world performed or 
neglected their duties to others. Since his time there have been 
various creeds with many branches ; — but the main object of them 
all has been to inculcate on the minds of man that which Cicero held 
in his mind. 

Though Cicero has written no one piece with the view of making 
known his religious opinions, — and indeed it was not in his character 
to militate with violence against the received religion of his country- 
men, — the passages in which his thoughts are recorded, may bo 
found spread throughout his writings. In his oration for Rabirius, 
spoken during his consulate, he expressed himself as follows : — “ For 
many reasons it seems certain to me that the souls of the good must be 
eternal ; — but chiefly because every great and good man looks for- 
ward into futurity for an everlasting reward .” 1 Again, in that 
speech which he made to the Senato as to tho Soothsayers, when 
Clodius had told the people that Rome was afflicted with portents 
because Cicero had been allowed to rebuild his house on consecrated 
ground, he said, “Can any one be so simple as not to perceive 
when he looks up to heaven that there must be Gods; or fo 
believe that those heavenly bodies, which move with such subtlety 

(1) Pro Rabirio, G. i. 
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that we cannot understand their order, can have fallen there by 
chance.” 1 No doubt he speaks here of Gods, — not of one God,— 
but the idea is the idea of a* great Creator, and it was necessary that 
he should tune his words to his audience. When he is writing in his 
own closet ho can be more explicit.. “ So it happens that that God 
whom we recognise by our intellect, the conviction of whoso existence 
is imprinted on our mind plainly as a footstep on the soil, is always 
invisible to our eyes.” 2 The passages aro far too numorous to be 
quoted, but I will refer once more to Scipio's dream. “ For those,” 
suys tho shade of Scipio to his grandson, “who have truly served their 
country, be sure that there is a place ordained in heaven, where in 
perfect bliss they shall enjoy eternity. For to that great God who 
rules all this world nothing is more acceptable than the meetings 
of counsellors for the service of tho republic.” 3 I might translate 
the whole passage, but tho reader will find that there runs through 
it all the conviction of eternal rewards in heaven for deeds done in 
accordance with the will of an all-good and all-powerful Creator. 

It remains for me to speak of his three moral essays, I)e 
Officiisy. Dc Scncctute, and 'De Amici ti a, — and 1 have hardly 
space left for more than to declare that of all Cicero's works they 
are the most satisfactory. That which I have named first was tho 
last written, — was indeed tho last work of his life excepting those 
fevered orations and letters which he poured forth with all his 
dying energy in the hope of crushing Marc Antony. It consists of 
a treatise, or long epistle, in three books, addressed to his son, the 
young Marcus, and is intended to tell him how he should conduct 
himself in performing the various duties of his life. Comparing 
this with tho philosophical treatises taken from the Greek, tho 
reader is apt to think of diamonds and gems so closely set in a 
breastplate as to form one whole which cannot be separated, and of 
precious stones so scattered through tho sands that the seeker has 
to inquire of himself whether the reward is sufficient for the labour 
of seeking. The good tilings of the l)c Officiis are the welded 
diamonds, while the sparkles of the philosophic books are the stones 
scattered through the sands. This should bo the first read of 
Cicero's works and the oftenest, and should ba the longest remem- 
bered. In speaking of money, of property, of the collection and 
dissipation, of the use and abuse of wealth, he is always wise, 
and almost always wise in accordance wiih qut modern lights. 
Ilis contempt for trade, which is, — only lately, — becoming honour- 
able in our eyes, was to bo expected. Though as to this, he says, 
thafj as long as a man deals only in large matters, — wholesale and 
not retail, — he may be held not to have descended to a sordid occu- 

(1) De Aruspicum responsis, C. ix. (2) Do Nature Deoruzn, Lib. I. C. xiv. 

(3) De Republic^, Lib. VI. C. vii. 
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pation. Throughout the whole there is a gaiety of spirit, — as though 
the old man in his misery knew that he could not attract the atten- 
tion of his son by severe language, — which makes the book as pleasant 
to tho reader as it is wise and graceful. In the third book thore are 
various cases given, — all amusing, some of them almost ludicrous 
in their nature, — as to what would be a man’s duty in certain 
difficult positions. If a wise man had foolishly promised that on the 
•occurrence of a named event ho would dance publicly in the Forum, 
ought he to keep his promise or to break it ? Should we keep faith 
with a robber ? If a man make a deposit of money with you and 
then wage war against his country and yours, should you give him 
back bis money P Cicero thinks that in that case tho money should 
be kept ; because nothing should bo so dear as our country, — not 
even a sense of justice . 1 It may perhaps bo said with truth of 
this essay that literary excellence in prose has never risen higher. 

The Do Sencctute is an apology for old age, put into the mouth of 
Catothcelder,whodiscussesthe matter in the presence of his two friends, 
Scipio and Ladius ; 2 and tho essay is thence called “ Cato.” It has 
always been much admired, and most deservedly. A French critic 
and translator describes its charms as — “ cot atticisme, les deliees 
dcs gens de gout efc le dcsespoir dcs traducteurs.” It is full of 
sweetness and full of wisdom. Perhaps the wisest words of allure 
those in which wc arc advised to withstand old age and to combat 
it as we would a disease, — not to surrender to ease and idleness 
because our hairs are grey, and our joints stiff . 3 

The Do Amicitia, which is known to us by the name of Lselius, 
is not equal in interest to the two other moral essays. It is some- 
what frigid, and the reader feels that it is laboured rather than 
pathetic, lie will, however, be amused to find that even here again 
Cicero finds an opportunity of breaking out against the Epicureans, 
lie is saying that, next to wisdom, friendship is the choicest gift given 
by the Gods to men. Rome, however, prefer riches, some health, and 
so on. Hut there are many for whom pleasure has the most allure- 
ments ; — but these arc mere beasts of the lowest order ! 4 

I am not aware that in this short story of Cicero’s writings I have 
missed any acknowledged work of his except the Paradoxes. These 
are six short essays, each about the length of a leading article in a 
modern newspaper, in which the author puts forward some doctrine 
•contrary to the general opinion of the world. This is done in 
beautiful language, but the doctrines are trite enough. The first 

(1) Do Officiis, Lib. III. C. xxiv, anti xxv. * 

(2) That Scipio and that Lnolius who were the friends of Lucilins. “ Yirtos Scjpiadse 
«t initis sapientia Lroli.” — Horace, Sat. II. J. 

(3) De Senectute, C. xi. “ Pugnandum tanquam contra morbum, sic contra s&iec- 
tutem.” 

(4) De AmicitiA, C. vi. “ Belluarum hoc quidem extremum est. M 
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tells us that goodness is the only good thing ; — the second that virtue 
suffices for happiness ; — the third that all good actions aro equally 
good and all bad actions equally bad ; — the fourth, that every man no* 
wise must be mad ; — the fifth that no man is free but the wise man ; 
— the sixth that the wise man, and the wise man only, is rich. 
They arc addressed to the Stoic Brutus, who perhaps believed in 
them, but as they are certainly opposed to the sentiments of the- 
world in general they are not wrongly called Paradoxes. They are 
attributed to Cicero's sixtieth year, and were probably then first pub** 
lished with the name of Brutus attached to them. But they must, 
have been written much earlier. Cicero would not then have con- 
descended to insert the abuse of Clodius and Crassus which they 
contain. V* r itli Crassus he had been reconciled, and long before this 
Crassus had perished in the Parthian war. 

The Machiavellian counsels which Quintus gave to his brother 
when about to sue for the consulship are printed among Cicero’s* 
Avorks and are called De Petitione Consulatus. The language seems 
to be Cicero’s, and he probably rc-wrote the essay. It is very short, 
very interesting as showing us the mode of preparing for sucli an 
election, and is very Machiavellian. The Consolatio, also pub- 
lished with his works, Cicero probably did not write, though there 
was a treatise by him I)c Consolatione which has been lost. Then 
there is a feigned address to the Senate “I)e Mutuo abolendi^ 
injuriis,” in which the orator is supposed to recommend that after 
the murder of Caesar everybody should forgive everybody. He may 
have spoken such a speech, but certainly not in the frigid words 
which we have here. There is also a volume of fragments which I 
will not w T eary the reader by attempting to describe. 

Cicero’s highest praise and widest fame is no doubt founded on his 
style. Whether this bo just or not, the opinion will always remain. 
He has probably carried the art of expression to the highest known 
point of excellence, not only by a rare combination of intellect, in- 
dustry, and opportunities, but by a union with them of great phy- 
sical gifts. Without such a mouth and such a throat wherewith to 
speak, and such an car with which to weigh and measure the words 
as they presented themselves, he could not have formed his sentences 
as he has done. By skill a man may write as Sallust wrote, and 
those who read will marvel at the close packing of the matter. But 
they will hardly be charmed. For delighl thpro is wanted the 
sweet music of periods, the rising to eloquence, the fall to sympathy, 
the sudden pauses of, arrested confidence, the full flow of eager 
narration. Sallust’s work is excellent mosaic in which the accurate 
fitting is wonderful ; but the prose of Cicero is like a group of Titian 
with the beautiful blue mountains in the background. 

Anthoxy Trollope. 
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The rapid advance of Russian troops through Bulgaria and over the 
Balkans has been arrested, and even for a time reversed by a severe 
check received at Plevna. For two or three days it appeared 
possible that tho course of the campaign in Europe would too faith- 
fully reproduce tho experiences of Armenia. The forces south of 
the Balkans were withdrawn, but the Shipka Pass remains in the 
hands of the invader, and although strenuous efforts have been made 
to dislodge him this has not yet been done. Wo have been 
repeatedly informed on official authority that Suleiman Pasha, 
crossing the Balkans, had effected a junction with Osman Pasha, 
who is on the right flank of the Russians, and if these official 
announcements had been confirmed, the Shipka Pass would almost 
certainly become untenable, and the force in possession might have 
been compelled to capitulate. But these statements have not been 
confirmed. After a day or two fresh intelligence has come to hand 
from Turkish sources inconsistent, with the first declarations, and 
these have been treated as if they had never been made. The last 
news tells us Suleiman Pasha has captured the village of Shipka, 
but the defences of the pass lie above the village, and the possession 
of the hitter docs not threaten the loss of tho pass itself. While 
the sphere of operations in Europe has been thus contracted, and 
aggressive action suspended, there has been a sensible renewal of 
activity in Armenia, and the Turkish forces are again falling away. 
Tho critical question of tho hour is whether the interval that will 
pass before there is a similar recommencement in Europe will allow 
of the termination of the war in the present year. A second cam- 
paign is possible, in the absence of attempts at mediation, of which 
thcro is no evidence, on tho part of neutral Powers. Although 
popular feeling in Russia has been chagrined by tho check at Plevna, 
there is no hesitation in any quarter in supporting the prolongation 
of the war until its objects are completely accomplished. 

At tho close of our last review public opinion throughout Europe 
was excited by the rapid and apparently irresistible advance of Russia 
towards Constantinople. Excited Turcophils in England adjured 
the Government and Parliament not to waste the irrecoverable 
opportunity, and they may bo said to have succeeded in persuading 
the Ministry to reinforce the Mediterranean garrison, by 3,000 men. 
The force thus despatched to the south was obviously useless as an 
assistance to the Porte, while irritating Russian feeling. Meanwhile 
the affair at Plevna happened, and served to relieve the Ministry of 
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all embarrassment. Osman Pasha had advanced from Widdin with 
an unknown force, and as he thus threatened the right flank of the 
Russian array it^ was determined to attack him at Plevna, about 
thirty miles south-west of Nicopolis. The first attack was made on 
the 20th July, and was not successful. The Russian loss was 
officially stated at 2,000 men placed horn de combat. It was natu- 
rally held necessary to redeem this blow. It was impossible to 
sustain the advance into Roumclia while Osman Pasha remained in 
force to harass the right wing, and it was also, desirable to restore 
tho spirit of the army. But the course pursued proved to have been 
exceedingly ill-considered. There are always disputes after disasters 
as to who was the cause of them, and the rashness of tho second 
attack at Plevna has been freely ascribed to the Grand Duke, the 
Commander in Chief. Like the Grand Duke Michael in Armenia 
he has been made the scape-goat of criticism, and with our own 
experience of Royal Commanders we cannot, say they are above tho 
possibility of error. The second battle of Plevna lasted two days, 
beginning on Monday the 30th July. The Turks held a strongly 
entrenched position, when they were attacked by General JCrudcner, 
with a force variously stated at from 40,000 to 60,000 men. The 
first lines were taken and the second attempted ; but it was impos- 
sible to drive tlic Turks out of their trenches, or even to maintain 
the position first taken. The battle is said to have revealed the 
backwardness of Russian tactics. Their men are described as 
advancing in solid masses, instead of in tho skirmishing order 
adopted since the introduction of arms of precision, and they were 
thus exposed to merciless and useless slaughter. This charge of 
fatal persistence in adhering to a system of attack inappropriate to 
modern war has been repelled by Russian authorities, but appears to 
have at least a basis of truth. The result of two days’ fighting was 
a defeat, which communicated a panic to the Russian base. Great 
alarm was felt at Simnitza and spread to Bucharest, and it was not 
until the following day, when a largo number of prisoners arrived, 
opportunely captured by the armj r of tho Ozarc witch near Rasgrod, 
that confidence was restored. The last intelligence from Russia 
states the losses in tho two battles before Plevna at 8,000 to 10,000 
men, half of whom were killed or seriously wounded — an enormous 
proportion of the number engaged. About 5,000 wounded were 
actually brought into hospital at Sistova, Simnitza, and Turn Magu- 
relle. Tlio bulk of Ivrudcner’ s army continued, however, to hold 
their ground, nor has Osman Pasha made any attempt at a counter- 
assault. IIo has remained in his strong position, waiting for that 
junction with Suleiman Pasha which has not yet been effected. 
Iii the meanwhile the Russians were immediately reinforced by 
' 10*000 Roumanians, and a second body of the same troops of equal 
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strength has been ordered to join them* Tho quality of these 
soldiers remains to bo proved. More reliance will be placed on the 
reinforcements ordered from Russia, and already in part arrived, 
including the whole of the Imperial Guards. While the Russians 
have thus been recruiting themselves, the weather has been unfavour- 
able to the immediate renewal of military operations. Ileavy and con- 
tinuous storms of rain have deluged the valley of tho Danube, and 
have reduced tho roads to a condition of impassable mud. Much 
blame has been cast on the Russian commanders for having neglected 
to make bettor roads during the continuance of the dry weather. It 
must bo added that much sickness is ^aid to prevail at the Russian 
head-quarters, where the sanitary arrangements are described as 
exceedingly imperfect. 

Apart from the attempts Suleiman Pasha is making to capture the 
Shipka Pass, tho military situation in Europe is ono of expectancy 
and preparation. General Zimmermann remains in a strong position 
near Tchornawoda ; but a mixed Turkish and Egyptian forco is 
said to bo about to occupy Iv listen djic, with the object of recovering 
the line of railway. Farther west the Russian positions form a 
triangle, having the Danube as its base and the Shipka Pass as its 
apex. Tho Czarcwitch is in command of a largo army, forming tho 
Russian left, and lie is faced by Eyoub Pasha at Rasgrad and by 
Mchemct AH Pasha at Osman Bazar. The force under Mehemct 
Ali is said to amount to 00,000 men ; but this is probably an 
exaggerated estimate. If Suleiman Pasha could force his way over 
the Balkans, ho would occupy a middle point between Mehemet Ali 
Pasha and Osman Pasha at Plevna, Tirnova being the centre to 
which his line would bo directed. In this way the Turkish forces 
would form a semicircle enclosing the Russian army, and the 
Russian Commandor-in-Chief would havo an advantage in being 
able to direct his attack, now towards one and now towards 
another point of the environment about him. There is, how- 
ever, another movement apparently in progress. Russian scouts 
have made their appearance to tho north of Osman Pasha's posi- 
tion at Plevna, and an attempt may be in contemplation to turn 
what has proved so difficult of capture by assault. 4 It is in 
connection with this that rumours have been revived that Servia 
would again enter upon hostilities, but these rumours require con- 
firmation. In Montenegro tho Turkish fortress of Nicksics still 
holds out, although it has often been reported on the point of capitu- 
lation, aud it is now declared that reliefs are advancing towards it in 
such forco that the siege must he raised. It would seem to be 
impossible to extinguish the rebellion in the Horzegovina. Des- 
potovich, who was in command, was driven across the frontier, and, 
being surrounded by Austrian troops, was compelled to lay down 
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arms, and ho has since been interned at Linz ; but the insurgents, 
who were for the time dispersed, have reassembled, and there is no 
power to reduce them to submission. 

The Turks have abandoned their campaign in the Caucasus, and 
Hobart Pasha has been engaged in bringing away the unfortunate 
inhabitants who were stimulated to revolt. As wc have said, little 
has been done in Armenia, but Generals Loris Melikoff and Tergu- 
kasoff have been slowly readvancing, while Mukhtar Pasha has con- 
centrated his forces at Subratan. Nothing has been attempted 
beyond reconnaissances, and it has apparently been determined to 
subordinate the campaign in Asia to that in Bulgaria. Our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Mr Layard, was evidently much alarmed by 
the progress made by the Russians in Armenia at the beginning of 
the war. A Blue-Book issued from the Foreign Office, just as 
Parliament was prorogued, contained a despatch from him dwelling 
on the danger to our interests involved in Russian possession of the 
valley of the Euphrates, and Russian control in Persia. A compari- 
son of dates leads to the conclusion that this despatch must have 
been received just before Lord Salisbury made his speeches in the 
House of Lords and at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall in ridicule of 
alarmists, who forget the scale of the maps they examine, and it 
will bo remembered that the latter speech was emphatically approved 
by Lord Derby, who was with his colleagues a guest of the Merchant 
Taylors. 

The truth concerning the accusations and counter-accusations of 
atrocities has been made manifest during the past month. The 
witness of English correspondents with the Turkish armies must be 
accepted as unimpeachable when it is given in favour of the Russians, 
since it tells against the natural prepossessions of their position. The 
same remark applies to the evidence of English correspondents with 
the Turks against the Turks, and again to the evidence of English 
correspondents with the Russians against the Russians and for the 
Turks. With respect to the conduct of the campaign in Asia this 
best evidence is unanimous and conclusive in testifying to the watch- 
ful care and humanity of Russian commanders that no cruelties 
should be committed, and to the success of their zeal in preventing 
these additional horrors of war. The stories which had been put 
into circulation to the contrary have been, one and all, examined 
and found baseless. It was wonderful, the Times correspondent 
wrote, to see how even the crops were spared by the Russians, the 
troops keeping to the road and avoiding all young corn. On the 
other hand, while the Turkish regulars appear to have acted in a 
praiseworthy manner, the atrocities committed by the Kurds and 
Circassians are described as past all belief. The treachery and 
''cruelty of the Kurds at Bayazid were strongly reprobated by 
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Mukhtar Pasha himself, but these excesses were the necessary conse- 
quences of the employment of such uncivilised auxiliaries, and 
Faik Pasha, the Lieutenant-general immediately in command of 
them, made no attempt to restrain the massacre. It was said that he 
was to be tried by court-martial for his negligence, but no confidence 
was felt that this threat would be fulfilled. 

The Russian regulars in Europe have observed the same humanity 
in warfare as in Asia ; but the same cannot be said of the Bulgarian 
auxiliaries who have been enrolled by the invaders. Theso men 
cherish towards tho Turks the feelings of slaves revolted from 
inveterate cruelty and tyranny, and thoir impulse is to seize the 
opportunity of repaying cruelty by cruelty, and of redressing 
robbery by robber y. But while Russian auxiliaries have not been 
wanting in brutality, the Russian officers have been incessant in 
their exertions to restrain and punish their excesses. The Bul- 
garians have found themselves, to their astonishment, prevented 
from plundering Turkish households, desecrating mosques, and 
outraging women and children, and, in fact, their impulses have 
been so kept under that atrocities have been comparatively few. 
The Turkish troops, especially those in Roumelia, have been under 
no such control, and the withdrawal of General Gourko's troops 
from Ivczanlik and the villages south of the Balkans has been 
followed by a reign of cruelty and terror. The German Government 
have thought it necessary to remind the Porte that Turkey was a 
party to the German Convention, and to insist that prisoners and 
wounded must be treated according to the rules then adopted. This 
remonstrance, which is said to have occasioned great depression at 
Constantinople, has been followed by similar remonstrances from 
Austria and Italy, and accurately corresponds with the judgment 
of impartial bystanders on the Turkish conduct of the war. 

The course of events in France confirms the impression that the 
Marshal and his ministers must be defeated at the elections. Tho 
divisions among the fractions of the Conservatives continue, even if 
they have not increased ; while the members of tho Left maintain 
that remarkable unity which has so much impressed foreign observers 
as well as the French nation. As we writo wc loarii that the 
Ministry have resolved to consummate their errors by prosecuting 
M. Gambetta. The Marshal-President has made two provincial 
excursions. At the end of July ho visited Bourges, and at the 
beginning of the second half of August he made a progress through 
si portion of Normandy. Tho first of these tours did him no good ; 
the second sensibly injured his position. The effect of them was to 
lead him to abandon a third expedition, to St. Etienne, which had 
been announced. He was told that the Normans universally desired 
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the consolidation of the Republic, and an epd <o£ tho'.crisia 4kfongK 
which France was passing. Thp language thd# addressed. to ^ho 
Marshal was clear ‘bu,t it was respectfully worded, 4 and while he* 
could scarcely dcclino to fyear what? was said* he soon found *it Con- 
venient to* abstain from ^plying* At the same time » that SEo t Wee 
undergoing this unsatisfactory experience, M. G&ihbeita made&girgpt 
speech at Lille* Very moderate in expression, bu£ full of confidence 
in the result of the appeal to the people — the speech for whjph he 
is to bo prosecuted; and in Paris itf>elf ; , intriguers jvere.busy in 
trying to oust the J)uc do Broglie and General Borthaut from the 
Cabinet, as being too moderate to support a real coup d r etat, 

TJre visit of the Marshal to Bourgos occurred on the 28th of July, 
and at that time ho spoke as if he was confident of tho support of 
the country. There were not wanting official and semi-official replies 
to confirm him in his hopes. The Archbishop recognised in him the 
saviour of society, and the President of the Local Court of ^Appeal 
approached him in that attitude of servility which is tho scandal of 
tho magistracy of France. Before the Marshal began his Northern 
tour at Evreux on the 10th of August, Ids anticipations of victory 
had clearly abated, yet ho continued to talk of tho termination of the 
crisis by the election of a Chamber with a Conservative majority. 
Ho maintained an absolute silence as to what might happen should 
this expectation not be realised. It could scarcely bo expected that 
ho would announce his resignation, as this would bo a death-blow to 
tho chances of candidates in his interest; and we may hope he 
would bow to the national will. If it is true that the attempts 
have been made, to which we lui\o referred, to reconstitute his 
Cabinet upon a moie distinctly militant principle, it is also true 
that there have been suggestion s thrown out of a new alliance 
between the Go> eminent and the Left Centro. These have been 
promptly rejected. A vigorous article immediately appeared in 
tho Journal do* Debuts, attributed to M. Thiers, declaring any such 
combination as impossible, and tho unity of the Left has shown 
no sign of indecision. M. Thiers himself has been received with 
enthusiasm at occasional appe arances in tho provinces, tho last being 
when he was on a \ivit to tho sea-side at Dieppe. The sug- 
gestions for the reconstruction of the Cabinet by the dismissal of 
.the Due do Broglio and General Borthaut were most energetically 
made in the Figaro, a journal of no political authority though pos- 
sessing “ tho largest circulation ” on tho Boulevards, and said to be 
regarded with favour at the Elysec. They were formally denounced 
in the columns of tho Mondeur , and at tho same time attributed to 
the influence of General Ducrot, but a note in tho Journal Officid 
bos acquitted the General of all complicity in them. 

Thereto of tho Assumption was again made the occasion of Bona- 
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partis at flte o hbxdk St. Augustin in Paris and at Chisel- 

hurst* hut tbsbe gatherings $uppe&yed to testify to nothing beyond 
the hamless and 4 graceful' sentiment of fidelity in personal friend- 
ship. * IWmass at Ohiselhurstitais totally devoid of everything that 
could give iW tpuch of political character, sphere was no one 
pre^eijt vfrho Hafc *or could be* suspected of holding a political 
pprittoi^ Ono of tho oldest and most devoted of the personal 
adheiQeftlp of the ^Empire died on tho 18th. Dr. Conneau began life* 
as private ^emytary to the ex-King of Holland ; he was afterwards 
attached tb the household of Queen Hortensb Jib shared tho early 
adventurbs of Louis Napoleon, and having boon brought with him 
into gftfat prosperity finally accompanied him into exile. 

4 

The IJou&S of Commons was prorogued qii the 14th, and it appears 
that it may now be taken for granted iliyi its sittings cannot survive 
by a week the opening ot grouse shooting. Tho Session was 
singularly barren of legislative fruit, but it will be remembered for 
tho violent scenes and demoralized temper that characterized its 
close. The struggle between the majority and the extreme section 
of Homo Ilulers bci amo fiercer and fiercer, and it ended in a trial of 
physical endurance. A sitting prolonged for twenty-six hours wore 
out tin? minority, and a feeling of triumph, half-boyish, half-vindic- 
tive, prevailed for a time at Westminster. Subsequent reflection 
must have greitly l educed this satisfaction. It was seen that a 
great price had been paid for the victory. The majority had un- 
doubtedly overcome u si stance, but it was at the cost of abandoning 
all pretence of discussing and debating the project of law nominally 
under consideration. The Dill was thrust through, many of its 
clauses being haslil} dropped to facilitate the process. A recurrence 
of such tactus would be fatal to the leputation of Parliament, and 
would indeed destroy the main purpose of its existence. Nor is it 
easy to apjioi lion with strict justice the blame of this dangerous 
precedent. Before* w r o can pass judgment upon it wo must review 
all the circumstances of the Session that led up to it, instead of being 
content, us too many have been, with an imperfect knowledge of what 
happened in the sitting that was so prolonged. 

We closed our review of last month on the morning of Thursday 
the 2Gth. On the previous afternoon the South Africa Bill was . 
under consideration in Committee, and in the course of a speech Mr. 
Parnell had declined that he felt an interest or satisfaction — tho 
precise word is disputed — in preventing and thwarting t^e action of 
the Government in respect of the measure Theso words were taken 
down on the motion of tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, who imme- 
diately added another motion that Mr. Parnell be k declared in 
contempt and suspended until Friday from his functions as member. 
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In a short debate that arose it was made cloar that the words .used 
were not open to censure, and Mr. Hardy saved his colleague from 
open humiliation by moving an adjournment until Friday of the 
debate on the motfon that Mr. Parnell should bo suspended till 
Friday ! Before proceeding any farther it may be well to consider 
how the case then stood. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar had during 
the Session put in the notice-hook notice of opposition to a largo 
number of bills of the most various character, but they explained 
that they had done this with no purposo of offering a general 
obstruction to the progress of these measures. They gave formal 
notice of opposition in order to prevent their being taken in hand after 
half-past twelve. Their conduct supported this plea, since they gener- 
ally withdrew all opposition when bills were brought forward before 
midnight. Much ignorant criticism of their action thus falls to the 
ground. They had done, and with no appearance of factious spirit, 
what the rules of the House permitted ; and if the result was incon- 
venient tlio rules should ho modified. These members, however, 
made themselves obnoxious by attempting to stop at or soon after 
half-past twelve business actually in hand. It. is not unreasonable 
that sucli a limit should generally ho observed, but it may easily be 
understood that when work is in progress, and the members specially 
interested in it are present, it is often convenient to prolong the 
sitting for half-an-hour in order to complete a particular stage. In 
refusing to acquiesce in an occasional prolongation of the sittings, tho 
members in question put themselves in the wrong; and it is ail 
insufficient defence of their conduct that they were irritated by the 
overbearing language and attitude of many of the majority. The 
sitting of the 2nd of July, which lasted until a quarter past 
seven in the morning, was an example of an indefensible 
tenacity of opposition of a minority of seven, generating feelings 
of hostility on the part of the majority that made possible 
what subsequently happened. Something different must be said 
of the conduct of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
and their immediate friends in relation io the legislative action 
of Parliament. They took a largo and useful share in the dis- 
cussions on the Prisons Bill, and though it may he suggested that 
their views were occasionally enforced with ^unnecessary length and 
unnecessary repetitions they did no more than has been innocently 
done by hundreds of members before tin m. ^ It was a striking 
deviation from practice to discuss tho Mutiny Bills ; hut here again 
tho minority were acting strictly within their rights, and they 
produced the conviction that the work they wero doing was work 
which ought to be done and had too long been neglected. Sum- 
ming up the situation at the timo the South Africa Bill came under 
discussion in the Houso of Commons it may be said that, while the 
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so-called obstructive members bad been unjustifiably troublesome in 
many attempts' to arrest business at 12.30, they could not be con- 
victed of anything approaching the offence of general obstruction. 
It is quite true that in addresses in the metropolis and the provinces 
they had boasted of the inconvenience they had occasioned, and had 
threatened to be still more troublesome in the future ; but it was 
impossible to construct an offence out of this language. When the* 
South Africa Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, Mr. 
O’Donnell had ontered the assembly as member for Dungarvan, and 
the part he proceeded to take in subsequent debates undoubtedly* 
tended to aggravate the exasperation of the majority. His voice, 
his bearing, his manner were the roverse of conciliatory, and he early* 
exhibited an alarming power of continuous utterance. It was under 
such circumstances that the course of the South Africa Bill began. 
The Bill abounded in topics that invited discussion. It was, as 
introduced into the House of Lords, a measure enabling the Colonies 
and States of South Africa, including the Orange River Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic, to join together in a Federal Union 
after the pattern of the Canadian Dominion ; but, in the meanwhile, 
possession had been taken of the Transvaal Republic by Sir Tkeophilus 
Shepstonc, and the Under-Secretary for the Colonies devoted to a 
defence of this act the speech he made on the second reading of tho 
Bill. Discussion was thus invited on the propriety of the absorp- 
tion of tho Transvaal Republic, besides (among other topics) the 
circumstances of Mr. Froude’s mission to South Africa in recom- 
mendation of Confederation ; the alleged repugnance of the South 
African Colonics to the proposal of Confederation; the policy of 
recommending Confederation to those who were unwilling or un- 
ready to receive it ; tho fitness of the particular Constitution con- 
tained in outline in tho Bill; the utility of a double Chamber; the 
question whether the Upper Chamber should be nominated or elected ; 
the participation of powers between the Central and the Provincial 
Legislature ; the degree of dependence of the Provincial Administra- 
tions on the Central Administration ; the position of the Native 
population and management of Native affairs, &c. &c. While all 
these things were treated in principle in the Bill, every detail was. 
left to be settled at the discretion of the Colonial Secretary ; arid the* 
constitutionality of entrusting him with such undefined powers was* 
added to the other subjects discussed. It will thus be seen that the 
number of questions that might be legitimately argued, and, indeed, 
ought to be argued, was extraordinarily great ; and it was stoutly* 
contended that such a Bill ought not to be submitted to an exhausted 
House of Commons in the second half of July. Nevertheless, the 
debate on the second reading was brief. Lord Kimberley had 
approved of the Bill in the Ilouse of Lords, and Mr. Knatchbull- 
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Hugessen in the House of Commons followed the example of Bis 
former chief. Mr. Courtney made an elaborate speech against the 
measure, and he was seconded by Sir Charles Dilke ; but the second 
reading was supported by the considerable majority of 81 to 
19. When the time arrived to go into Committee Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. O’Donnell appeared among its determined opponents. 
There are many reasons why the supporters of Homo Buie should 
participate in discussions of a schemo of Confederation, and these 
members declared themselves interested in the measure on account 
also of its bearing on the treatment of subject-races. The debate 
on the motion to go into Committee occupied the whole of Tuesday 
night the 24th, but this cunnot be said to have been unduly prolonged, 
as Sir George Campbell, Mr. Forster, Mr. Jenkins, and other members 
having special interests in the Bill, who had not spoken in the first 
debate, took this opportunity of explaining their views. It was on 
Wednesday the 25th that the real work of Committee began, and 
then also passion first became manifest. Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
O’Donnell began to discuss anew the principles of the measure on 
the motion, generally a common form, that the preamblo bo post- 
poned ; and it was then that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the mistako, already noticed, of moving that Mr. Parnell’s 
innocent words should be taken down. The prescnco of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer throughout an afternoon of Wed- 
nesday was most unusual, and it seemed at the timo as if tho 
leader of the House had cotno to wait and watch for an oppor- 
tunity of catching Mr. Parnell tripping. Sir Stafford Northcote 
subsequently disclaimed any such design, but the false impres- 
sion that was honestly formed of his action worked as much 
mischief as if it had been true. We have said that the motion 
to suspend Mr. Parnell was postponed. The next day Lord 
Hartington asked the Chancellor of tho Exchequer whether 
it would not ho better to deal with any proposed alteration of the 
rules apart from any irritating events that had huppened, to which 
Sir Stafford Northcote assented, and tho resolution censuring Mr. 
Parnell was therefore read and discharged. On Friday two 
new rales were adopted : the first giving power to the House to 
vote, without discussion, the suspension of a member twice called to 
order and reported by tho Speaker or Chairman to be disregarding 
his authority, the member himself, however, being heard in explana- 
tion before the vote is put ; tho second disabling a member from 
moving more than once, at tho same stage of committee, that the 
Chairman report progress or leave the chair and from speaking more 
than once on either of these motions. Tho incriminated Irish 
members took little part in the discussion of these rules, which were 
accepted with reluctance. On Monday the 30th Committee on the 
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South Africa Bill was resumed, and the whole night was spent ever 
the third clause. It is true that this was the pivot clause of the 
measure, but there was unquestionably needless prolixity and repe- 
tition on the part of Mr. O’Donnefi and of Mr. Parnell, and the 
temper of the House was further injured by an incautious ruling of 
tho Chairman, which Mr. Callan, with more truth than decorum, 
characterized as an insult to the common sense of the Committee. 
It may be assumed that by this time Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Parnell 
had hardened themselves in tho resolution to use all the forms of 
tho House, and to exhaust their own powers of frequent speaking, to 
defeat tho Bill ; and, before tho sitting of Tuesday evening began, 
the question what should bo done required consideration. There 
were four courses, two of which — the abandonment of tho Bill, and 
an immediate alteration of tho rules of the House — may be at once 
dismissed. The third was to divide tho remaining clauses into 
portions — two or at most three — so that each portion represented 
the fair work of a night, and to prolong each sitting until its 
portion was despatched. The fourth was to resolve that all tho 
remaining clauses of the Bill should be got through at a single 
sitting. It was unhappily resolved to adopt this last plan. This 
was not universally known, though it began to be whispered about 
in tho Lobbies early on Tuesday ovening. The Committee was 
resumed hut the progress was slow, and about nine o’clock Mr. 
Goldncy, a supporter of tho Government, moved to report progress 
in order to drop all the clauses after the third. For a time it seemed 
as if this suggestion might be adopted, but there was soon manifested 
a feeling that this would be a surrender to the minority, and the 
Government declared against it. In the course of the discussion 
upon this suggestion, Mr. Forster pronounced in favour of sitting up 
all night to finish the Bill, and spoke of “ relays ” of membors relieving 
one another so as to accomplish this object. After this conciliation 
and reason were hopeless. Sir William Ilarcourt had, at an earlier 
hour, inflamed the minds of members, and he showed repeatedly in 
the course of tho evening, as ho had on several previous occasions, 
an unhappy power of exciting tho passions of tho majority. If, as 
some thought, Mr. Forster was in any degree emulous of rivalling 
his colleague’s distinction in this respect he was outdone. Up to two 
or even three o’clock the spirit of parliamentary debate was not, 
however, wholly lost. Sir George Campbell and Mr. Courtney went 
on proposing serious amendments ; and about two o’clock tho latter 
gentleman urged the Government to fix a limit, say the 40th clause, 
which involved new and important questions, up to which the Com- 
mittee should go before agreeing to an adjournment, but not to try 
to force the whole Bill through in a way destructive of discussion and 
deliberation. Mr. Fawcett powerfully supported this suggestion, but 
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it w&s rejected ; and from that time onwards there was no pretence 
of discussion. One violent scene followed another. Three members 
successively relieved Mr. Bailees in the duties of tho chair. The 
promised relays began to arrive about seven o’clock. The minority 
of seven tried to relieve themselves by the temporary retire* 
ment of one or two of their number, but they were too few to 
sustain these tactics. Their power of resistance visibly declined, yet 
it was not until noon had nearly arrived, when Sir Stafford North- 
coto threatened to move to suspend them, that they yielded. Nomi- 
nally they yielded in deference to this throat, but in truth they were 
worn out and glad of any excuse to terminate the unequal contest. 
The South Africa Bill thus passed through somewhere about two in 
the afternoon, but something yet remained to illustrate the mischief 
that had been wrought to the character of the House of Commons. 
The sitting thus prolonged was the sitting of Tuesday evening, and 
it must be confessed that two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon is 
after half-past twelve on Tuesday night. It was submitted that the 
opposed business remaining on tho paper could not be taken in accord- 
ance with the rules, but Sir Henry James urged that the triumph 
should be made complete by proceeding to dispose of an Irish County 
Courts Bill, and tho Speaker, with some hesitation, ruled that it 
might be considered though opposed. The painful experiences of 
the night and morning proved that there was no magic at West- 
minster to prevent the House of Commons from rivalling the violence 
of Versailles, and reproducing the lawlessness of Transatlantic or 
Australian Assemblies. As to tho new rules, adopted the week 
before, the second was not, as has been erroneously thought, dis- 
regarded. It was kept, but it was proved to be inefficient. The first 
was not used, although a threat was at length made to put it into 
motion. It may be added that it was in the subsequent week used 
to silence Mr. Whalley, and it is an instructive fact that when it was 
employed the Speaker forgot to ask the offending member, as the rule 
provided, whether he had any explanation to offer, and no ono 
ventured to point out to the Speaker the error ho was committing. 
The rules, being adopted for the Session only, have now passed away ; 
but it is obvious that the first duty of the House of Commons next 
year will be to consider and reviso its methods of procedure. This 
is a work that must be undertaken before the fires of passion aro 
again lit up, and the dry light of reason extinguished. It is to bo 
hoped that no superstitious regard for past usages will prevent 
members from recognising changes that aro necessary for the pre- 
servation of order. Tho reputation of Parliament must not be 
endangered by a renewal of the closing scenes of the Session of 1877, 
in which, as was too coarsely said, rowdyism was met by rowdyism. 
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SCIENCE AND MAN . 1 

A magnet attracts iron, but when we analyse the effect we learn 
that the metal is not only attracted but repelled, the final approach 
to the magnet being due to the difference of two unequal and 
opposing forces. Social progress is for the most part typified by 
this duplex or polar action. As a general rulo, every advance is 
balanced by a partial retreat, every amelioration is associated more 
or less with deterioration. No great mechanical improvement, for 
example, is introduced for the benefit of society at large that does 
not bear hardly upon individuals. Science, like other things, is 
subject to the operation, of this polar law, what is good for it under 
one aspect being bad for it under another. 

Science demands above all things personal concentration. Its 
home is the study of the mathematician, the quiet laboratory of the 
experimenter, and the cabinet of the meditative observer of nature. 
Different atmospheres are required by the man of science, as such, 
and the man of action. The atmosphere, for example, which vivifies 
and stimulates your excellent representative, Mr. Chamberlain, 
would be death to me. There are organisms which flourish in 
Oxygen — he is one of thorn. There are also organisms which demand 
for their duller lives a less vitalising air — I am one of the&e. Thus 
the facilities of social and international intercourse, tho railway, the 
telegraph, and the post-office, which are such undoubted boons to the 
man of action, react to some extent injuriously on the man of 
science. Thek, tendency is to break up that concentrativeness 
which, as I have said, is an absolute necessity to the scientific 
investigator. 

The men who have most profoundly influenced the world from the 
scientific side have habitually sought isolation. Faraday, at a cer- 
tain period of hie career, formally renounced dining out. Darwin 

(1) Presidential address, delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
October 1st, 1877 ; with additions. 
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lives apart from the bustle of the world in his quiet home in Kent. 
Mayer and Joule dealt in unobtrusive retirement with the weightiest 
scientific questions. None of these men, to my knowledge, ever 
became Presidents of the Midland Institute or of the British Assq- 
ciation. They could not fail to know that both positions are posts of 
honour, but they would also know that such positions cannot be filled 
without grave disturbance of that sequestered peace which to them 
is a first condition of intellectual life. 

There is, however, one motive power in the world which no man, 
be he a scientific student or otherwise, can afford to treat with 
indifference, and that is, the cultivation of right relations with his 
fellow-men — the performance of his duty, not as an isolated in- 
dividual, but as a member of society. Such duty often requires the 
sacrifice of private ease to the public wishes, if not to the public 
good. From this point of view the invitation conveyed to me more 
than once by your excellent senior Vice-President was not to be 
declined. It was an invitation written with the earnestness said to 
be characteristic of a Radical, and certainly with the courtesy 
characteristic of a gentleman. It quickened within me the desire 
to meet in a cordial and brotherly spirit the wish of an institution 
of which not only Birmingham but England may well be proud, and 
of whose friendliness to myself I had agreeable evidence in the 
letters of Mr. Thackray Bunce. 

To look at his picture as a whole, a painter requires distance ; and 
to judge of the total scientific achievement of any age, the standpoint 
of a succeeding age is desirable. We may, however, transport our- 
selves in idea into the future, and thus obtain a grasp more or less 
complete of the science of our lime. We sometimes hear it decried, 
and contrasted to its disadvanta go with the science of other times. 
I do not think that this will bo the verdict of posterity. I think, 
on tho contrary, that posterity will acknowledge that in the history 
of science no higher samples of intellectual conquest are recorded 
than those which this age has made its own. One of the most salient 
of these I propose, with your permission, to make the subject of our 
consideration during the coming hour. 

It is now generally admitted that the man of to-day is the child 
and product of incalculable antecedent time. His physical and intel- 
lectual textures have been woven for him during his passage through 
phases of history and forms of existence which lead the mind back 
to an abysmal past. Ono of tho qualities which he has derived from 
that past is the yearning to let in the light of principles on tho 
otherwise bewildering fiux of phenomena. He has been described 
by the German Lichtenberg as “ das rastlose TTrsachenthier ” — the 
restless cause-seeking animal — in whom facts excite a kind of hunger 
to know the sources from which they spring. Never, I venture to 
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say, in the history of the world has this longing been more liberally 
responded to, both among men of science and the general public, 
than during the last thirty or forty years. I say “the general 
public,” because it is a feature of our time that the man of science 
no longer limits his labours to the society of his colleagues and his 
peers, but shares, as far as it is possible to share, with the world at 
large the fruits of inquiry. 

The celebrated Robert Boyle regarded tlio universe as a machine ; 
Mr. Carlyle prefers regarding it as a tree. He loves the image of 
the umbrageous Igdrasil bettor than that of the Strasburg dock. A 
machine may be defined as an organism with life and direction out- 
side ; a tree may bo defined as an organism with life and direction 
within. In the light of these definitions, I close with the concep- 
tion of Carlyle. The order and energy of the universe I hold to be 
inherent, and not imposed from without, the expression of fixed law 
and not of arbitrary will, exercised by what Carlyle would call an 
Almighty Clockmaker. But the two conceptions are not so much 
opposed to each other after all. In one fundamental particular they 
at all events agree. They equally imply the interdependence and 
harmonious interaction of parts, and the subordination of the indi- 
vidual powers of the universal organism to the working of the 
whole. 

Never were the harmony and interdependence just referred to 
so clearly recognised as now. Our insight regarding them is not 
that vague and general insight to which our fathers had attained, 
and which, in early times, was more frequently affirmed by the 
synthetic poet than by the scientific man. The interdependence 
of our day has become quantitative — oxpressible by numbers — 
leading, it must be added, directly into that inexorable reign of 
law which so many gentle people regard with dread. In the 
domain now under review men of science had first to work their 
way from darkness into twilight, and from twilight into day. 
There is no solution of continuity in science. It is not given to 
any man, however endowed, to rise spontaneously into intellectual 
splendour without the parentage of antecedent thought. Great dis- 
coveries grow. Here, as in other cases, we have first the seed, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear, the last member of the series 
implying the first. Thus, as regards the discovery of gravitation 
with which the name of Newton is identified, notions more or less 
clear concerning it had entered many minds before Newton’s tran- 
scendent mathematical genius raised it to the level of a demonstra- 
tion. The whole of his deductions, moreover, rested upon the induc- 
tions of Kepler. Newton shot beyond his predecessors, but his 
thoughts were rooted in their thoughts, and a just distribution of 
merit would assign to them a fair portion of the honour of discovery. 

tt2 
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Scientific theories sometimes float like rumours in the air before 
they receive definite expression. The doom of a doctrine is often 
practically sealed, and the truth of one is often practically accepted, 
long prior to the theoretic demonstration of either the error or the 
truth. Perpetual motion, for oxample, was discarded before it was 
proved to be in opposition to natural law ; and as regards the 
connection and interaction of natural forces, pre-natal intimations 
of modem discoveries and results are strewn through scientific 
literature. 

Confining ourselves to recent times, Dr. Ingleby has pointed out 
to me some singularly sagacious remarks bearing upon this question, 
which were published by an anonymous writer in 1820. Roget’s 
penetration was conspicuous in 1829. Mohr had grasped in 1837 
some deep-lying truth. Tho writings of Faraday furnish frequent 
illustrations of his profound belief^ the unity of nature. “ I have 
long,” he writes in 1845, “held an opinion almost amounting to 
conviction, in common, I believe, with other lovers of natural know- 
ledge, that the various forms under which the forces of matter are 
made manifest have one common origin, or, in other words, are so 
directly related and mutually dependent, that they are convertible, 
as it were, one into another, and possess equivalence of power 
in their action.” His own researches on magneto-electricity, on 
electro-chemistry, and on tho “ magnetisation of light ” led him 
directly to this belief. At an early date Mr. Justico Grove made 
his mark upon this question. Colding, though starting from a 
metaphysical basis, grasped eventually the relation between heat 
and mechanical work, and sought to determine it experimentally. 
And here let me say, that to him who has only the truth at heart, 
and who in his dealings wit! scientific history keeps his soul un- 
warped by envy, hatred, or malice, personal or national, every fresh 
accession to historic knowledge must bo welcome. For every new- 
comer of proved merit, more especially if that merit should have 
been previously overlooked, he makes ready room in his recognition or 
his reverence. But no retrospect of scientific literature has as yet 
brought to light a claim which can sensibly affect tho positions 
accorded to two great Path-hewers , as the Germans call them, whose 
names in relation to this subject are linked in indissoluble associa- 
tion. These names are Julius Robert Mayer and James Prescott 
Joule. 

In his essay on “ Circles ” Mr. Emerson, if I remember rightly, 
pictured intellectual progress as rythmic. At a given moment know- 
ledge is surrounded by a barrier which marks its limif. It gradually 
gathers clearness and strength until by and by some thinker of 
exceptional power bursts the barrier and wins a wider circle, within 
which thought once more entrenches itself. But the internal foroe 
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again accumulates, the new barrier is in its turn broken, and the 
mind finds itself surrounded by a still wider horizon. Thus, accord- 
ing to Emerson, knowledge spreads by intermittent victories instead 
of progressing at a uniform rate. 

When Dr. Joule first proved that a weight of one pound, falling 
through a height of seven hundred and seventy-two feet, generated 
an amount of heat competent to warm a pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit, and that in lifting the weight so much heat exactly 
disappeared, he broke an Emersonian “ circle,” releasing by the act 
an amount of scientific energy which rapidly overran a vast domain. 
Helmholtz, Clausius, Thomson, Rankin e, Rcgnault, Woods, Favre, 
and other illustrious names, aro associated with the conquests since 
achieved and embodied in the great doctrine known as the “ Con- 
servation of Enorgy.” This doctrine recognises in the material 
universe a constant sum of power made up of items among which the 
most Protean fluctuations are incessantly going on. It is as if the 
body of Nature were alive, the thrill and interchange of its energies 
resembling those of an organism. The parts of. the " stupendous 
wholo” shift and change, augment and diminish, appear and dis- 
appear, while the total of which they are the parts remains quan- 
titatively immutable. Immutable, because when change occurs it is 
always polar — plus accompanies minus, gain accompanies loss, no 
item varying in the slightest degree without an absolutely equal 
change of some other item in the opposite direction. 

The sun warms the tropical ocean, converting a portion of its 
liquid into vapour, which rises in the air and is recondensed on moun- 
tain heights, returning in rivers to the ocean from which it came. 
Up to the point where condensation begins, an amount of heat 
exactly equivalent to the molecular work of vaporisation and the 
mechanical work of lifting the vapour to the mountain-tops has 
disappeared from the universe. What is the gain corresponding to 
this loss ? It will seem when mentioned to be expressed in a foreign 
currency. The loss is a loss of heat ; the gain is a gain of distance, 
both as regards masses and molecules. Water which was formerly 
at the sea-level has been lifted to a position from which it can 
fall ; molecules which had been locked together as a liquid are 
now separate as vapour which can recondense. After condensa- 
tion gravity comes into effectual play, pulling the showers down 
upon the hills, and the rivers thus created through their gorges 
to the sea. Every raindrop which smites the mountain produces 
its definite amount of heat; every river in its course develops 
heat by the clash of its cataracts and the friction of its bed. In 
the act of condensation, moreover, the molecular work of vapori- 
sation is accurately reversed. Compare, then, the primitive loss 
of „ solar warmth with the heat generated by the condensation of 
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the vapour, and by the subsequent fall of the water from oloud 
to sea. They are mathematically equal to each other. No particle 
of vapour was formed and lifted without being paid for in the cur- 
rency of solar heat ; no particle returns as water to the sea without 
the exact quantitative restitution of that heat. There is nothing 
gratuitous in physical nature, no expenditure without equivalent 
gain, no gain without equivalent expenditure. With inexorable 
constancy the one accompanies the other, leaving no nook or crevice 
between them for spontaneity to mingle with the pure and necessary 
play of natural force. Has this uniformity of nature ever been 
broken ? The reply is : “ Not to the knowledge of science.” 

What has been here slated regarding heat and gravity applies to 
the whole of inorganic nature. Let us take an illustration from 
chemistry. The metal zinc may be burnt in oxygen, a perfectly 
definite amount of heat being produced by the combustion of a given 
weight of the metal. But zinc may also be burnt in a liquid which 
contains a supply of oxygen — in water, for example. It does not in 
this case produce, flame or fire, but it docs produce heat which is 
capable of accurate measurement. But the heat of zinc burnt in 
water falls short of that produced in pure oxygen, the reason being 
that to obtain its oxygen from tho water the zinc must first dislodge 
the hydrogen. It is in tho performance of this molecular work that 
tho missing heat is absorbed. Mix the liberated hydrogen with the 
oxygen and cause them to recombine ; tho heat developed is mathe- 
matically equal to the missing heat. Thus in pulling the oxygen 
and hydrogen asunder an amount of heat is consumed which is 
accurately restored by their reunion. 

This leads up to a few remarks upon the Voltaic battery. It is 
not my design to dwell upon tho technic features of this wonderful 
instrument, but simply, by means of it, to show what varying shapes 
a given amount of energy can assume while maintaining unvary- 
ing quantitative stability. When that form of power which we 
call an electric current passes through Grove’s battery, zinc is con- 
sumed in acidulated water ; and in the battery we are able so to 
arrange matters that when no current passes no zinc shall be con- 
sumed. Now the current, whatever it may be, possesses the power 
of generating heat outsido tho battery. We can fuse with it 
iridium, the most* refractory of metals, or we can produce with it 
the dazzling electric light, and that at any terrestrial distance from 
the battery itself. 

We will now, however, content ourselves with causing the current 
to raise a given length of platinum wire, first to a blood-heat, then 
to redness, and finally to a white heat. The heat under these cir- 
cumstances generated in the battery by the combustion of a fixed 
quantity of zinc is no longer constant, but it varies inversely as the 
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heat generated outside. If the outside heat be nil, the inside heat 
is a maximum ; if the external wire be raised to a blood-heat, the 
internal heat falls slightly short of the maximum. If the wire be 
rendered red-hot, the quantity of missing heat within the battery is 
greater, and if the external wire be rendered white-hot, the defect 
is greater still. Add together the internal and external heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of a given weight of zinc, and you have an 
absolutely constant total. The heat generated without is so much 
lost within, the heat generated within is so much lost without, the 
polar changes already adverted to coming here conspicuously into play. 
Thus in a variety of ways we can distribute the items of a never- 
varying sum, but even the subtlo agency of the electric current 
places no creative power in our hands. 

Instead of generating external heat, we may cause the current to 
effect chemical decomposition at a distance from the battery. Let 
it, for example, decompose water into oxygen and hydrogen. The 
heat generated in the battery under these circumstances by the 
combustion of a given weight of zinc falls short of what is produced 
when there is no decomposition. How far short? The question 
admits of a perfectly exact answer. When the oxygen and hydro- 
gen recombine, the heat absorbed in the decompbsition is accu- 
rately restored, and it is exactly equal in amount to that missing in 
tho battery. We may, if we like, bottle up the gases, carry in this 
form the heat of tho battery to the polar regions, and liberate it 
there. The battery, in fact, is a hearth on which fuel is consumed, 
but the heat of the combustion, instead of being confined in the 
usual manner to the hearth itself, may be first liberated at the other 
side of tho world. 

And here we are able to solve an enigma which long perplexed 
scientific men, and which could not be solved until the bearing of the 
mechanical theory of heat upon tho phenomena of the Voltaic battery 
was understood. The puzzle was, that a single cell could not decom- 
pose water. The reason is now plain enough. The solution of an 
equivalent of zinc in a single cell developes not much more than half 
tho amount of heat required to decompose an equivalent of water, 
and the single cell cannot cede an amount of force which it 
does not possess. But by forming a battery of two cells instead of 
one, we develop an amouilt of heat slightly in excess of that needed 
for tho decomposition of the water. The two-celled battery is 
therefore rich enough to pay for that decomposition, and to maintain 
the excess referred to within its own cells. 

Similar reflections apply to the thermo-electric pile, an instru- 
ment usually composed of small bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered alternately together. The electric current is here evoked 
by warming the soldered junctions of one face of the pile. 
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Like the Voltaic current, the thermo-electric current can heat wires, 
produce decomposition, magnetise iron, and deflect a magnetic 
needle at any distance from its origin. You will be disposed, and 
rightly disposed, to refer those distant manifestations of power to the 
heat communicated to the face of the pile, but the case is worthy of 
closer examination. In 1826 Thomas Seebeck discovered thermo- 
. electricity, and six years subsequently Peltier made an observation 
which comes with singular felicity to our aid in determining the 
material used up in the formation of the thermo-electric current. 
He found that whon a weak extraneous current was sent from 
antimony to bismuth the junction of the two metals was always 
heated, but that when the" direction was from bismuth to antimony 
tho junction was chilled. Now the current in the thermo-pile 
itself is always from bismuth to antimony, across the heated 
* junction — a direction in which it cannot possibly establish itself 
without consuming the heat imparted to the junction. This heat 
is the nutriment of tho current. Thus the heat generated by 
the thermo-current in a distant wire is simply that originally 
imparted to the pile, which has been first transmuted into electricity, 
and then retransmuted into its first form at a distance from its 
origin. As water in a state of vapour passes from a boiler to a 
distant condonscr, and thorp assumes its primitive form without gain 
or loss, so the heat communicated to the thermo-pile distils into the 
subtler electric current, which is, as it were, recondensed into heat 
in the distant platinum wire. 

In my youth I thought an electro-magnetic engine which waa 
shown to me a veritable perpetual motion — a machine, that is to say, 
which performed work without tho expenditure of power. Let ua 
consider the action of such a machine. Suppose it to be employed 
to pump water from a lower to a higher level. On examining the 
battery which works tho engine we find that the zinc consumed 
does not yield its full amount of heat. The quantity of heat thus 
missing within is the exact thermal equivalent of the mechanical 
work performed without. Let the water fall again to the lower .level m r 
it is warmed by the fall. Add the heat thus produced to that 
generated by tho friction, mechanical and magnetical, of the engine 
we thus obtain the precise amount of heat missing in the battery. 
All the effeots obtained from tho machine efre thus strictly paid for ; 
this “ payment for results ” being, I would repeat, the inexorable 
method of nature. 

No engine, however subtly devised, can evade this law of equiva- 
lence, or perform on its own account the smallest modicum of work. 
The machine distributes, but it cannot create. Is the animal body, 
then, to be classed among machines P When I lift a weight, or 
throw a stone, or climb a mountain, or wrestle with my comrade, am 
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I not conscious of actually creating and expending force? Let us 
look to the antecedents of this force. We derive the muscle and fat 
of our bodies from what we eat. Animal heat you know to he due 
to the slow combustion of this fuel. My arm is now inactive, and 
the ordinary slow combustion of my blood and tissue is going dn. 
For every grain of fuel thus burnt a perfectly definite amount of 
heat has been produced. I now contract my biceps muscle* 
without causing it to perform external work. The combustion is 
quickened, and the heat is increased; this additional heat being 
liberated in tho muscle itself. I lay hold of a 561b. weight, 
and by the contraction of my biceps lift it through the vertical space 
of a foot. The blood and tissue consumed during this contraction 
have not developed in the musclo their duo amount of heat. A 
quantity of heat is at this moment missing in my muscle which would 
raise the temperature of an ounce of water somewhat more than one 
degree Fahrenheit. I liberate tho woight: it falls to the earth, 
and by its collision generates the precise amount of heat missing in 
the muscle. My muscular heat is thus transferred from its local 
hearth to external space. The fuel is consumed in my body, but the 
heat of combustion is produced outside my body. The case is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the Voltaic battery when it per- 
forms external work, or produces external heat. All this points 
to the conclusion that the force wo employ in muscular exertion 
is the force of burning fuel and not of creative will. In the light of 
these facts the body is seen to be as incapable of generating energy 
without expenditure, as the solids and liquids of the Voltaic battery. 
The body, in other words, falls into the category of machines. 

We can do with tho body all that we have already done with 
the battery — heat platinum wires, decompose water, magnetise iron, 
and deflect a magnetic needle. The combustion of muscle may 
be made to produce all these effects, as the combustion of zinc 
may bo caused to produce them. By turning the handle of 
a magneto-electric machino a coil of wiro may be caused to rotate 
between the poles of a magnet. As long as the two ends of the coil 
are unconnected we have simply to overcome the ordinary inertia and 
friction of the machine in turning the handle. But the moment tho 
two ends of the coil are united by a thin platinum wire a sudden 
addition of labour is thrown upon the turning arm. When the neces- 
sary labour is expended, its equivalent immediately appears. The 
platinum wire glows. You can readily maintain it at a white heat, 
or even fuse it. This is a very remarkable result. From the muscles 
of the arm, with a temperature of 100°, we extract the temperature of 
molten platinum, which is many thousand degrees. The miracle 
here is the reverse of that of the burning bush mentioned in Exodus, 
There the bush burned but was not consumed : here the body is 
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consumed but does not bum. The similarity of the action with that 
of the Voltaic battery when it heats an external wire is too obvious to 
need pointing out. When the machine is used to decompose water, 
the heat of the muscle, like that of the battery, is consumed in 
mdlecular work, being fully restored when the gases recombine. As 
before, also, the transmuted heat of the muscles may be bottled up, 
carried to the polar regions, and there restored to its pristine form. 

The matter of the human body is the same as that of the world 
around us ; and hero we find the forces of the human body identical 
with those of inorganic nature. Just as little as the Voltaic battery 
is the animal body a creator of force. It is an apparatus exquisite 
and effectual beyond all others in transforming and distributing the 
energy with which it is supplied, but it possesses no creative power. 
Compared with the notions previously entertained regarding the 
play of “vital force” this is a great result. The problem of vital 
dynamics has been described by a competent authority as “the 
grandest of all.” I subscribe to this opinion, and honour cor- 
respondingly the man who first successfully grappled with the 
problem. He was no pope, in the senso of being infallible, but he was 
a man of genius whoso work will be held in honour as long as science 
endures. I have already named him in connection with our illus- 
trious countryman Dr. Joule. Other eminent men took up this 
subject subsequently and independently, but all that has been done 
hitherto enhances instead of diminishing the merits of Dr. Mayer. 

Consider the vigour of his reasoning. u Beyond the power of 
generating internal heat, the animal organism can generate heat 
extornal to itself. A blacksmith by hammering can warm a nail, 
and a savage by friction can heat wood to its point of ignition. 
Unless, then, we abandon the physiological axiom that the animal 
body cannot create heat out of nothing, we are driven to the 
conclusion that it is the total heat, within and without , that ought to be 
regarded as the real calorific effect of the oxidation within the body” 
Mayer, however, not only states the principle but illustrates 
numerically the transfer of muscular heat to oxternal space. A 
bowler who imparts a velocity of 30 feet to an 8-lb. ball consumes 
in the act & of a gruin. of carbon. The heat of the muscle is here 
distributed over the track of the ball, being developed there by 
mechanical friction. A man weighing 150 lbs. consumes in lifting 
his own body to a height of 8 feet the heat of, a grain of carbon. 
Jumping from this height the heat is restored. The consumption of 
2 o z. 4 drs. 20 grs. of carbon would place the same man on the 
summit of a mountain 10,000 feet high. In descending the moun- 
tain an amount of heat equal to that produced by the combustion of 
the foregoing amount of carbon is restored. The muscles of a 
labourer whose weight is 150 lbs. weigh 64 lbs. When dried they 
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are reduced to 15 lbs Were the oxidation corresponding to. a day-' 
labourer’s ordinary work exerted on the muscles alone, they would 
be wholly consumed in 80 days. Were the oxidation necessary to 
sustain the heart’s action concentrated on the heart itself, it would 
be consumed in 8 days. And if we confine our attention to the two 
ventricles, their action would consume the associated muscular tissue 
in 3£- days. With a fulness and precision of which this is but a 
sample did Mayer, between 1842 and 1845, deal with the great 
question of vital dynamics. 

In direct opposition, moreover, to the foremost scientific authorities 
of that day, with Liebig at their head, this solitary Heilbronn worker 
was led by his calculations to maintain that the muscles, in the 
main, played the part of machinery, converting the fat, which had 
been previously considered a mere heat-producer, into the motive^ 
power of the organism. Mayer’s provision has been justified by 
events, for the scientific world is now upon his side. 

Wo place, then, food in our stomachs as so much combustible 
matter. It is first dissolved by purely chemical processes, and the 
nutritive fluid is poured into the blood- Ilere it comes into contact 
with atmospheric oxygen admitted by the lungs. It unites with the 
oxygen as wood or coal might unite with it in a furnace. • The matter- 
produtfts of the union, if I may use the term, are the same in both 
cases, viz., carbonic acid and water. The force-products are also 
the same — heat within the body, or heat and work outside the 
body. Thus far every action of the organism belongs to the 
domain either of physics or of chemistry. But you saw me con- 
tract the muscle of my arm. What enabled me to do so ? Was it or 
was it not the direct action of my will ? The answer is, the action 
of the will is mediate, not direct. Over and above the muscles the 
human organism is provided with long whitish filaments of medul- 
lary matter, which issue from the spinal column, being connected 
by it on the one side with the brain, and on the other side losing 
themselves in the muscles. Those filaments or cords are the nerves, 
which yon know aro divided into two kinds, sensor and motor, or, if 
you like the terms better, afferent and efferent nerves. The former 
carry impressions from the external world to the brain ; the latter 
convey the behests of the brain to the muscles. Here, as elsewhere, 
we find ourselves aided by the sagacity of Mayer, who was the first 
clearly to formula tp the part played by the nerves in the organism, 
Mayer saw that neither nerves nor brain, nor both together, pos- 
sessed the energy necessary to animal motion ; but he also saw that 
the nerve could lift a latch and open a door, by which floods of 
energy are let loose. “ As an engineer,” he says with admirable * 
lucidity, “ by the motion of his finger in opening a valve or loosen- 
ing a detent can liberate an amount of mechanical energy almost 
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infinite compared with its exciting cause ; so the nerves, acting on 
the muscles, can unlock an amount of power out of all proportion 
to the work done by the nerves themselves.” The nerves, accord- 
ing to Mayer, pull the trigger, but the gunpowder which they 
igxTito is stored in the muscles. This is the view now universally 
entertained. 

The quickness of thought lias passed into a proverb, and the 
notion that any measurable time elapsed between the infliction of a 
wound and the feeling of the injury would have been rejected as 
preposterous thirty years ago. Nervous impressions, notwith- 
standing the results of Haller, were thought to be transmitted, 
if not instantaneously, at all events with the rapidity of 
electricity. Hence, when Helmholtz, in 1851, affirmed as the 
result of experiment, nervous transmission to bo a compara- 
tively sluggish process, very few believed him. His experiments 
may now bo made in the lecture-room. Sound in air moves at the 
rate of 1,100 feet a second ; sound in water moves at tho rate of 
6,000 feet a second ; light in ether moves at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, and electricity in free wires moves probably at the 
same rato. But the nerves transmit their messages at the rate of 
only 70 feet a second, a progress which in these quick times might 
well be regarded as intolerably slow. 

Your townsman, Mr. * Gore, has produced by electrolysis a 
kind of antimony which exhibits an action strikingly analogous 
to that of nervous propagation. A rod of this antimony is in 
such a molecular condition that when you scratch or heat 
one end of the rod, the disturbance propagates itself before your 
eyes to the other end, the onward march of the disturbance 
being announced by the development of heat and fumes along 
the line of propagation. In some such way the molecules of 
the nerves aro successively overthrown ; and if Mr. Gore could 
only devise some means of winding up his exhausted antimony, as 
the nutritive blood winds up exhausted nerves, the comparison would 
be complete. The subject may be summed up, as Du Bois-Reymond 
has summed it up, by reference to the case of a whale struck by a 
harpoon in the tail. If the animal were 70 feet long, a second 
would elapse before the disturbance could reach the brain. But 
the impression after its arrival has to diffuse itself and throw tho 
brain into the molecular condition necessary to consciousness. Then, 
and not till then, the command to the tail to defend itself is shot 
through the motor nerves. Another second must elapse before the 
command can reach the tail, so that more than two seconds transpire 
between the infliction of the wound and the muscular response of 
the pftrt wounded. The interval required for the kindling of con- 
sciousness would probably more than suffice for the desftruction of the 
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brain by lightning, or even by a rifle-bullet. Before the orgau 
flan arrange itself it may, therefore, be destroyed, and in such a case 
we may safely conclude that death is painless. 

The experiences of common life supply us with copious instances 
of the liberation of vast stores of muscular power by an infinitesimal 
“priming” of the muscles by the nerves. We all know the effect 
produced on a “nervous” organization by a slight sound which 
causes affright. An aerial wave, the energy of which would not 
reach a minute fraction of that necessary to raNo the thousandth of 
a grain through the thousandth of all inch, can throw the whole 
human frame into a powerful mechanical spasm, followed by violent 
respiration and palpitation. The eye, of course, may be appealed to 
as well as the ear. Of this the lamented Lange gives the following 
vivid illustration : 

A merchant sits complacently in his easy chair, not knowing 
whether smoking, sleeping, newspaper reading, or the digestion of 
food occupies the largest jiortionfrof his personality. A servant onters 

the room with a telegram bearing the words, “ Antwerp, &c 

Jonas and Co. have failed.” “Tell James to harness the horses ! ” 
The servant flies. Up starts tho merchant, wide awake ; makes a 
dozen paces through the room, descends to tho counting-house, 
dictates letters and forwards dispatches. He jumps into his carriage, 
the horses snort, and their driver is immediately at the Bank, on 
the Bourse, and among his commercial friends. Before an hour has 
elapsed he is again at home, where he throws himself once more into 
his easy chair with a deep-drawn sigh, “ Thank God I am protected 
against the worst, and now for further reflection.” 

This complex mass of action, emotional, intellectual, and mechani- 
cal, is evoked by the impact upon the retina of the infinitesimal 
waves of light coming from a few pencil-marks on a bit of paper. 
Wo have, as Lange says, terror, hope, sensation, calculation, possible 
ruin, and victory compressed into a moment. What caused the 
merchant to spring out of his chair ? The contraction of his muscles. 
What made his muscles contract ? An impulse of the nerves, which 
lifted the proper latch, and liberated the muscular power. Whence 
this impulse ? From the centre of the nervous system. But how 
did it originate there ? This is the critical question, to which some 
will reply that it had its origin in the human soul. 

Tho aim and cffqrt of science is to explain the unknown in terms 
of the known. Explanation, therefore, is conditioned by knowledge. 
You have probably heard the story of tho German peasant who, in 
early railway days, was taken to see tho performance of a locomotive. 
He had never known carriages to be moved except by animal power. 
Every explanation outside of this conception lay beyond his experi- 
ence, and could not be invoked. After long reflection therefore. 
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and seeing n q possible escape from the conclusion, he exclaimed con- 
fidently to his companion, Es miissen doch Pferde darin sein 'V- 
there must bo horses inside. Amusing as this locomotive theory 
may seem, it illustrates a deep-lying truth. 

^ "With reference to our present question, some may bo dis- 
posed to press upon mo such considerations as these: — Your 
motor nertes arc so many speaking-tubes, through which messages 
are 'sent from the man to the world ; and your sensor nerves 
are so many conduits through which the whispers of the world 
are sent back to the man'. But you have not told us where 
is the man. Who or what is it that sends and receives those 
messages through the bodily organism P Do not the phenomena 
point to the existence of a self within tho self, which acts 
through tho body as through a skilfully constructed instrument P 
You picture 4 '’ the muscles as hearkening to the commands sent 
through the motor nerves, and you picture tho sensor nerves as the 
vehicles of incoming intelligence ; are you not bound to supplement 
this mechanism by the assumption of an entity which uses it ? In 
other words, are you not forced by your own exposition into the 
hypothesis of a free human soul P 
Is this reasoning congruous with the knowledge of our time P If 
so, it cannot be called unscientific. On the same ground the anthro- 
pomorphic notion of a ^creative architect, endowed with manlike 
powers of indefinite magnitude, is to be regarded with considera- 
tion. It marks a phase of thcorotic activity, which the human race 
could not escape, and our present objection to such a notion rests on 
its incongruity with our knowledge. “ When God,” says the great 
Jesuit teacher, Porronc, “orders a given planet to stand still, he 
does not detract from any law passed by Himself, but orders that 
planet to move round and round the sun for such and such a time, 
then to stand still, and then to move again, as his pleasure may be.” 
You notice that a modicum of science has entered even the mind of 
Perrone. At an earlier period he would not have said, “ When God 
orders a planet to move round the sun;” but “ When God orders the 
sun to move round a planet.” And why, unless the commands of the 
Almighty are hampered by considerations of mass, should He not 
give this latter order? Why, moreover, has He suspended his 
orders, and abandoned sun and planets to the law of gravitation 
during those particular ages when the human, intellect was most 
specially prepared to appreciate the wonder P The case, to say the 
least, is suspicious. In Joshua's time such an hypothesis was 
allowable, and the error of Perrone is simply a sin against the law of 
relativity. He, and such as he, transport into the nineteenth 
century the puerilities of a bygone age. No wonder that our catholic 
youth from time to time rebel against such teaching. 
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But to return to the hypothesis of a human soul, < offered as an 
explanation or simplification of a series of obscure phenomena. 
Adequate reflection shows that instead of introducing light in to 
our minds it increases our darkness. You do not in this case 
explain the unknown in terms of the known, which, as ‘stated 
above, is the method of science, but you explain tho unknown in 
terms of the more unknown. Try to mentally visualise' this soul 
as an entity distinct from the body, and the difficulty immediately 
appears. From tho side of science all that mo are warranted in 
stating is that tho terror, hope, sensation, and calculation of Range’s 
merchant, are psychical phenomena produced by, or associated with, 
the molecular processes set up by waves of light in a previously 
prepared brain. 

When facts present themselves let us dare to face them, bht let 
us equally daro to confess ignorance where it prevails. *What is the 
causal connection, if any, between the objective and Subjective — 
between molecular motions and states of consciousness? My 
answer is: 1 do not see the connection, nor have I as yet- met 
anybody who docs. It is no explanation to say that the ob- 
jective and subjective effects aro two sides of one and the same 
phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have two sides P This 
is the very core of the difficulty. There afe plenty of molecular 
motions which do not exhibit this two-sideuess. Does water think 
or feel when it runs into frost- ferns upon a window-pane ? If not, 
why should the molecular motion of the brain be yoked to this 
mysterious companion — consciousness? We can present to our 
minds a coherent picture of the physical processes — the stirring of 
the brain, tho thrilling of the nerves, the discharging of tho muscles, 
and all tho subsequent mechanical motions of the organism. But 
we can present no picture of the process whoreby consciousness 
emerges, either as a necessary link or as an accidental by-product of 
this series of actions. Yet it certainly does emerge — the prick 
of a pin suffices to prove that molecular motion, con produce con- 
sciousness. Tho reverse process of the production of motion by 
consciousness is equally unpresentable to the mind. We are here, 
in fact, upon the boundary line of the intellect, where tho ordinary 
canons of science fail to extricate us from our difficulties. If we 
are true to these canons, we must deny to subjective phenomena 
all influence on physical processes. Observation proves that they 
interact, but in passing from the one to the other we meet a blank' 
which mechanical deduction is unable to fill. Frankly stated, we 
have here to deal with facts almost as difficult to be seized mentally 
as the idea of a soul. And if you ore content to make your “ soul ” 
a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the yoke of ordi- 
nary physical laws, I, for one, would not object to this exercise of 
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ideality. Amid all our speculative uncertainty, however, there is one 
practical poii# as oJLea? as the day ; namely, that the brightness and 
the usefulness of lifers well as its darkness and disaster, depend to 
a great extent ^japori* our own use or abuse of this miraculous organ. 

* [In an article betraying signs of haste and its consequent confusion, 
a well-known and accomplished essayist pulls me sharply up in the 
Spectator for the phraseology here employed. In a single breath he 
brands my “ poetic rendering” as a “ falsehood ” and a “fib.” I 
should be loth to apply to any utterance of my respected critic terms 
so uncivil as these. They are, in my opinion, unmerited, for poetry 
or ideality and untrutli are assuredly very different things. The 
one may vivify while the other kills. When St. John extends the 
notion of a soul to “ souls washed in the blood of Christ ” does he 
“ fib ” P Indeed, Christ himself, according to my critic’s canon, 
ought not to have escaped censure. Nor did he escape it. “ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat? ” expressed the sceptical flouting 
of unpoetic natures. Such are still amongst us. Cardinal Manning 
would doubtless tell my critic that ho, even he, “ fibs ” away the 
plain words of his Saviour when he reduces “ the Body of the Lord ” 
in the sacrament to a mere figure of speech. 

Though misuse may render it grotesque or insincere, the idealisa- 
tion of ancient conceptions, when done consciously and above board, 
has, in my opinion, an important future. We are not radically 
different from our historic ancestors, and any feeling which affected 
them profoundly, requires only appropriate clothing to affect us/ 
The world will not lightly relinquish its heritage of poetic feoling, 
and metaphysic will be welcomed when it abandons its pretensions 
to scientific discovery and consents to be ranked as a kind of poetry. 

“ A good symbol,” says Emerson, “ is a missionary to persuade 
thousands. The Vedas, the Edda, the Koran, are each remembered 
by its happiest figure. There is no more welcome gift to men than 
a new symbol. They assimilate themselves to it, doal with it in all 
ways, and it will last a hundred years. Then comes a new genius 
and brings another.” Our ideas of God and the soul are obviously 
subject to this symbolic mutation. They arc not now what they 
were a century ago. They will not be a century henco what they 
are now. Such ideas constitute a kind of central energy in the 
human mind, capable, like the energy of the physical universe, ot 
assuming various shapes and undergoing various transformations. 
They baffle and elude the theological mechanic who would carve 
them to dogmatic forms. They offer themselves freely to the poet 
who understands his vocation, and whose function is, or ought to be, 
to find “local habitation” for thoughts woven into our subjective 
life; but which refuse to be mechanically defined.] . 

We now stand face to face with the final problem. It is this : Are 
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the brain, and the moral and intellectual processes known to be 
associated with the brain-- — and as|Ear as out <§xp$: rieu^e goes, indis- 
solubly associated— subject to the laws which we^find* paramount in 
physical nature P Is the will of man, in other tf&rdsi, free* 6r are it 
and nature equally “ bound fast in *fate ” P From’ this latter con- 
clusion, after he had established it to the entire , satisfaction* of his 
understanding, the great. German thinker Fichte recoiled. You 
will find the record of this struggle between head and heart in his 
book, entitled “Die Bcstimmung des Menschen ” — The Vocation 
of Man. 1 Fichte was determined at all hazards to maintain his 
freedom, but the price he paid for it indicates the difficulty of the 
task. To escape from the iron necessity seen everywhere reigning 
in physical nature, ho turned defiantly round upon nature and law, 
and affirmod both of them to be the products of his own mind. He 
was not going to bo the slave of a thing which ho had himself 
created. There is a good deal to bo said in favour of this view, but 
few of us probably would be able to bring into play the solvent 
transcendentalism whereby Fichte melted his chains. 

Why do some of us regard this notion of necessity with terror, 
while others do not fear it at all ? lias not Carlyle somewhere said 
that a belief in destiny is the bias of all earnest minds? “ It is not 
Nature,” says Fichte, “it is Freedom itself, by which the greatest 
and most terrible disorders incident to our race are produced. Man 
is the cruellest enemy of man.” But the question of moral responsi- 
bility hero emerges, and it is the possible loosening of this respon- 
sibility that so many of us dread. The notion of necessity certainly 
failed to frighten Bishop Butler. He thought it untrue, but he did 
not fear its practical consequences. He showed, on the contrary, in 
the “Analogy,” that as far as human conduct is concerned, the 
two theories of free-will and necessity come to the same in the end. 

What is meant by free-will ? Does it imply the power of pro- 
ducing events without antecedents P — of starting, as it were, upon a 
creative tour of occurrences without any impulse from within or 
from without ? Let us consider the point. If there be absolutely 
or relatively no reason why a tree should fall, it will not fall ; and if 
there be absolutely or relatively no reason why a man should act, he 
will not act. It is true that the united voice of this assembly could 
not persuade me that I have not, at this moment, the power to lift 
my arm if I wish to do so. Within this range the conscious freedom 
of my will cannot be questioned. But what about the origin of the 
“ wish ” P Are we, or are we not, complete masters of the circum- 
stances which create our wishes, motives, and tendencies to action P 
Adequate reflection will, I think, prove that we are not. What, for 
example, have I had to do with the generation and development of 


(1) Translated by Dr. William Smith ; Tnibner, 1873. 
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that which some will consider my total being, and others a most 
potent factor of my total being — the living, speaking organism 
which now addresses you P As stated at the beginning of this dis- 
course, my physical and intellectual textures were woven for me, not 
by me. Processes in the conduct or regulation of which I had no 
share have made me what I am. Here, surely, if anywhere, we are 
as clay in the hands of the potter. It is the greatest of delusions to 
suppose that wo come into this world as sheets of white paper on 
which the age can write anything it likes, making us good or bad, 
noble or mean, as the age pleases. The age can stunt, promote, or 
pervert pre-existent capacities, but it cannot create them. The 
worthy Robert Owen, who saw in external circumstances the great 
moulders of human character, was obliged to supplement his doctrine 
by making the man himself one of tho circumstances. It is as fatal 
as it is cowardly to blink facts because they are not to our taste. 
How man^ disorders, ghostly and bodily, are transmitted to us by 
inheritance? In our courts of law, whenever it is a question 
whether a crimo has been committed under tho influence of insanity, 
the best guidance the judge and jury can have is derived from the 
parental antecedents of the accused. If among these insanity be 
exhibited in any marked degree, the presumption in tho prisoner’s 
fayour is enormously enhanced, because tho experience of life has 
taught both judge and jury that insanity is frequently transmitted 
from parent to child. 

I met, some years ago, in a railway carriage the governor of one* 
of our largest prisons. He was evidently an observant and reflectivo 
man, possessed of wide experience gathered in various parts of tho 
world, and a thorough student of the duties of his vocation. He 
told mo that the prisoners in bis charge might be divided into three 
distinct classes. The first class consisted of persons who ought 
never to have been in prison. External accident, and not internal 
taint, had brought them within the grasp of the law, and what had 
happened to them might happen to most of us. They were essen- 
tially men of sound moral stamina, though wearing the prison garb. 
Then came the largest class, formed of individuals possessing no 
strong bias, moral or immoral, plastic to the touch of circumstances, 
which could mould them into either good or ovil members of society. 
Thirdly came a class — happily not a large one — whom no kindness 
could conciliate and no discipline tame. They were sent into this 
world labelled “ incorrigible, ” wickedness being stamped, as it were, 
upon their organizations. It was an unpleasant truth, but as ar 
truth it ought to be faced. For such criminals the prison over 
which he ruled was certainly not tho proper place. If confined at 
all, their prison should bo on a desert island where the deadly con- 
tagium of their example could not taint the moral air. But the sea 
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itself he was disposed jto regard as a cheap and appropriate substitute 
for the inland. It seemed to him evident that the State would 
benefit if prisoners of the first class were liberated ; prisoners of the 
second class educated ; and prisoners of the third class put compen- 
diously under water. 

It is not, however, from the observation of individuals that the 
argument against “ free-will,” as commonly understood, derives its 
principal force. It is, as already hinted, indefinitely strengthened 
when extended to the race. Most of you have been forced to listen 
to the outcries and denunciations which rang discordant through 
the land for some years after the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species.” Well, the world — oven the clerical world — 
has for the most part settled down in the belief that Mr. Darwin’s 
book simply reflects the truth of Nature : that we who are now 
“foremost in the files of time” have come to the front through 
almost endless stages of promotion from lower to higher forms of life. 

If to any one of us were given the privilege of looking back through 
the aeons across which life has crept towards its present outcome, his 
vision would ultimately reach a point when tho progenitors of this 
assembly could not bo called human. From that humble society, 
through the interaction of its members and the storing up of their 
best qualities, a better 0115 emerged ; from this again a better still ; 
until at length, by the integration of infinitesimals through ages of 
amelioration, we came to bo what we are to-day. We of this genera- 
tion had no conscious share in the production of this grand and 
beneficent result. Any and every generation which preceded us 
had just as little share. Tho favoured organisms whose garnered 
excellence constitutes our present store owed their advantages, 
firstly, to what we in our ignorance are obliged to call “ accidental 
variation ; ” and, secondly, to a law of heredity in the passing of 
which our suffrages were not collected. With characteristic felicity 
and precision Mr. Matthew Arnold lifts this question into the free 
air of poetry, but not out of the atmosphere of truth, when he 
ascribes the process of amelioration to “a power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” If, then, our organisms, with all their 
tendencies and capacities, are given to us without our being con- 
sulted; and if, while capable of acting within certain limits in 
accordance with our wishes, we are not masters of tho circumstances 
in which motives and wishes originate; if, finally, our motives 
and wishes determine our actions — in what sense can these actions be 
said to be the result of free-will ? 

Here, again, we are confronted with the question of moral respon-’ 
sibility, which it is desirable to meet in its rudest form, and in the 
most uncompromising way. “ If,” says the robber, the ravisher, or 
the murderer, “ I act because I must act, what right have you to 

uu2 
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hold me responsible for my deeds P ” The reply is, “ The right of 
society to protect itself against aggressive and injurious forces, 
whether they be bond or free, forces of nature or forces of man.” 
“^Then,” retorts the criminal, “ you punish me for what I cannot 
help.” " Granted,” says society, “but had you known that the 
treadmill or tho gallows was certainly in store for you, you might 
have ‘helped/ Let us reason the matter fully and frankly out. 
We entertain no malice or hatred against you, but simply with a 
view to our own safety and purification wo are determined that you 
and such as you shall not enjoy liberty of evil action in our midst. 
You, who have behaved as a wild beast, wo claim the right to cage 
or kill as we should a wild boast. The public safety is a matter of more 
importance than the very limited chance of your moral renovation, 
while tho knowledge that you have been hanged by the neck may 
furnish to others about to do as you have dono the precise motive 
which will hold them back. If your act be such as to invoke a minor 
penalty, then not only others, but yourself, may profit by tho punish- 
ment which we inflict. On tho homoly principle that ‘a burnt child 
dreads tho fire/ it will make you think twice before venturing on a 
repetition of your crime. Observe, finally, the consistency of our 
conduct. You offend, because you cannot help offending, to the 
public detriment. We punish, because ye cannot help punishing, 
for tho public good. Practically, then, as Bishop Butler predicted, 
we act as the world acted when it supposed the evil deeds of its 
criminals to be the products of free-will.” 

“What,” I havo heard it argued, “ is tho use of preaching about 
duty, if a man’s predetermined position in the moral world renders 
him incapable of profiting by advice?” Who knows that ho is 
incapable ? The preacher’s last word is a factor in the man’s con- 
duct; and it may be a most important factor, unlocking moral 
energies which might otherwise remain imprisoned and unused. If 
the prcftcher thoroughly feel that words of enlightenment, courage, 
and admonition enter into the list of forces employed by Nature 
herself for man’s amelioration, since she gifted man with speech, 
he will suffer no paralysis to fall upon his tongue. Dung the fig- 
tree hopefully, and not until its barrenness has been demonstrated 
boyond a doubt let the sentence go forth, “Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?” 

I remember when a youth in the town of Halifax, some two-and- 
thirty years ago, attending a lecture given by a young man to a 
small but select audience. The aspect of the lecturer was earnest 
and practical, and his voice soon rivetted attention. He spoke of 
duty, defining it as a debt owed, and there was a kindling vigour in 
his words which must have strengthened the sense of duty in the 
minds of those who heard him. No speculations regarding the 
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freedom of the will could alter tlie fact that the words of that young 
ryin.ii did me good. His name was George Dawson. He also spoke, 
if you will allow mo to allude to it, of a social subject much discussed 
at the time — the Chartist subject of “ levelling.” Suppose, he said, 
two men to be equal at night, and that one rises at six, while the 
other sleeps till nine next morning, what becomes of your levelling P 
And in so speaking he made himself the mouthpiece of Nature, 
which, as we have seen, secures advance, not by the reduction of all 
to a common level, but by the encouragement and conservation of 
what is best. 

It may be urged that, in dealing as abovo with my hypothetical 
criminal, I am assuming a state of things brought about by the 
influence of religions which include the dogmas of theology and 
the belief in free will — a state namely in which a moral majority 
control and keep in awe an immoral minority. Tho heart of man 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. Withdraw, 
then, our thcologic sanctions, including the belief in free-will, and 
tho condition of tho race will be typified by the samples of indi- 
vidual wickedness which have been adduced. W o shall all, that is, 
become robbers, and ravislicrs, and murderers. From much that 
has been written of late it would seem that this astounding inference 
finds house-room in many minds. Possibly, the people who hold 
such views might be able to illustrate them by individual instances. 

“ Tho fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip, 

To keep tho wretch in order.” 

Remove the fear, and the wretch following his natural instinct may 
become disorderly; but I refuse to accept him as a sample of 
humanity. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” is by no 
means the ethical consequence of a rejection of dogma. To many 
of you the name of George Jacob Holyoake is doubtless familiar, 
and you are probably aware that at no man in England lias the 
term “atheist” been more frequently pelted. There are, moreover, 
really few who have more completely liberated themselves from 
theologic notions. Among working-class politicians Mr. Holyoake 
is a leader. Does he exhort his followers to “eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die?” Not so. In the August number of the 
XIXth Century you will find these words from his pen: “The 
gospel of dirt is bad enough, but the gospel of mere material 
comfort is much worse.” He contemptuously calls the Comtist 
championship of the working-man “the championship of the 
trencher.” He would place “tho leanest liberty which brought 
with it the dignity and power of self-help” higher than “any 
prospect of a full plate without it.” Such is the moral doctrine 
taught by this “Atheistic” leader; and no Christian, I apprehend, 
need be ashamed of it. 
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Host heartily do I recognise and admire the spiritual radiance, if 
I may use the term, shed by religion on the minds and lives of many 
personally known to me. At tho same time I cannot but observe 
how signally, as regards tho production of anything beautiful, reli- 
gion fails in other cases. Its professor and defender is sometimes at 
bottom a brawler and a clown. These differences depend upon 
primary distinctions of character which religion does not remove. 
It may comfort some to know that there aro amongst us many whom 
the gladiators of tho pulpit would call “ atheists ” and “materialists,” 
whose lives, nevertheless, as tested by any accessible standard of 
morality, would contrast more than favourably with the lives of 
those who seek to stamp them with this offensive brand. When I 
say “ offensive,” I refer simply to tho intention of those who use 
such terms, and not because atheism or materialism, when compared 
with many of the notions ventilated in the columns of religious 
newspapers, has any particular offensiveness for me. If i wished 
to find men who are scrupulous in their adherence to engagements, 
whose words are their bond, and to whom moral shiftiness of any 
kind is subjectively unknown ; if I wanted a loving father, a faithful 
husbaifd, an honourable neighbour, and a just citizen — I should seek 
him and find him among tho band of “atheists” to which I refer. 
I have known some of tho most pronounced among them not only 
in life but in death — seen them approaching w’ith open eyes the 
inexorable goal, with no dread of a “ hangman’s whip,” with no 
hope of a heavenly crown, and still as mindful of their duties, 
and as faithful in tho discharge of them, as if their eternal future 
depended upon their latest deeds. 

In letters addressed to myself, and in utterances addressed to the 
public, Faraday is often referi xl to as a sample of the association of 
religious faith with moral elevation. I was locally intimate with him 
for fourteen or fifteen years of my life, and had thus occasion to 
observe how nearly his character approached what might, without 
extravagance, he called perfection. He was strong hut gontle, 
impetuous hut self-restrained; a sweet and lofty courtesy marked 
his dealings with men and women ; and though he sprung from the 
body of the people, a nature so fine might well havo been distilled 
from the flower of antecedent chivalry. Not only in its broader 
sense was tho Christian religion necessary to Faraday’s spiritual 
peace, but in what many would call the narrow sense held by those 
described by Faraday himself as “ a very small and despised sect of 
Christians, known, if known at all, as Sandemanians,” it constituted 
the light and comfort of his days. 

Were our experience confined to such cases, it would furnish an 
irresistible argument in favour of the association of dogmatic 
religion with moral purity and grace. But, as already intimated. 
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our experience is not thus confined. In further illustration of this 
point we may compare with Faraday a philosopher of equal magni- 
tude, whose character, including gentleness and strength, candour 
and simplicity, intellectual power and moral elevation, singularly 
resembles that of the great Sandemanian, but who has neither shafed 
the theologic views nor the religious emotions which formed so 
dominant a factor in Faraday’s life. I allude to Mr. Charles 
Darwin, tho Abraham of scientific men — a searcher as obedient to 
the command of truth as was the patriarch to the command of God. 
I cannot, therefore^ as so many desire, look upon Faraday’s religious 
belief as the exclusive source of qualifies shared so conspicuously by 
one uninfluenced by that belief. To a deeper virtue belonging to 
reviled human nature in its purer forms I am disposed to refer the 
excellence of both. 

Superstition may be defined as religion which has grown in- 
congruous with intelligence. “ Superstition,” says Fichte, “has 
unquestionably constrained its subjects to abandon many pernicious 
practices and to adopt many useful ones.” The real ldls accom- 
panying its decay at the present day has been thus clearly stated by 
the same philosopher : “ In so far as these lamentations do not 
proceed from the priests themselves — whoso grief at the loss of 
their dominion over the human mind wo can well understand — but 
from tho politicians, the whole matter resolves itself into this, that 
government has thereby become more difficult and expensive. The 
judge was spared the excrciso of his own sagacity and penetration 
when, by threats of relentless damnation, he could compel the 
accused to make confession. The evil spirit formerly performed 
without reward services for which in later times judges and police- 
men have to be paid.” 

No man ever felt the need of a high and ennobling religion moro 
thoroughly than this powerful and fervid teacher, who, by the way, 
did not escape the brand of “ atheist.” But Fichte asserted empha- 
tically the power and sufficiency of morality in its own sphere. 
“ Let us consider,” he says, “the highest which man can possess in 
the absence of religion — I mean pure morality. The moral man 
obeys tho law of duty in his breast absolutely, because it is a law 
unto him ; and he does whatever reveals itself to him as his duty 
simply because it is duty. Let not tho impudent assertion be 
repeated that such an obedience, without regard for consequences, 
and without desire for consequences, is in itself impossible and 
opposed to human nature.” So much for Fichte. I would add that 
the muse of Tennyson never reached a higher strain than when it 
embodied the same sentiment in JEnone : — 

“ And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
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Not in. the way assumed by our dogmatic teachers has the morality 
of human nature been built up. The power which has moulded us 
thus far has- worked with stem tools upon a very rigid stuff* 
What it has done cannot bo so readily undone ; and it has endowed 
u£ with moral constitutions which take pleasure in the noble, the 
beautiful, and the true, just as surely as it has endowed us with 
sentient organisms, which find aloes bitter and sugar sweet. That 
power did not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand when 
such aro removed. Facts, rather than dogmas, have been its 
ministers — hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
fervour, sympathy, shame, pride, love, hate, terror, awo — such were 
the forces whose interaction and adjustment throughout an immea- 
surable past wove the triplex web of man’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature, and such arc the forces that will be effectual to 
the end . 1 

You may retort that even on my own showing “ the power which 
makes for righteousness ” has dealt in delusions ; for it cannot be 
denied that the beliefs of religion, including the dogmas of theology 
and the freedom of the will, have had some effect in moulding the 
moral world. Granted ; but I do not think that this goes to the 
root of the matter. Are you quite sure that those beliefs and dogmas 
are primary, and not derived? — that they are not the products , 
instead of being the creators , of man’s moral nature ? I think it is 
in one of the Latter-Day Pamphlets that Carlyle corrects a rea- 
soncr, who deduced the nobility of man from a belief in heaven, 
by telling him that he puts the cart before the horse, the real truth 
being that the belief in heaven is derived from the nobility of 
man. Tho bird’s instinct to weave its nest is referred to by 
Emerson as typical of the for* e which built cathedrals, temples, 
and pyramids : — 

“ Knowest thou wlmt wovo yon woodbird’s nest 
Of loaves and feathers from her breast, 

Or how tho fish outbuilt its shell, 

Tainting with morn oach annual coll, 

Such and so grew those holy piles 
Whilo love and terror laid tho tiles ; 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon tho Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends with kindled eye ; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 

(1) My Spectator critic says that I give up approbation and disapprobation; but, os 
already indicated, the critic writes hastily. Each of them is a subsection of one or 
-nother of the influences mentioned above. 
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And nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes ind with Ararat.” ■)' 

Surely, many utterances which have been accepted as descriptions 
ought to bo interpreted as aspirations, or as having their roots in 
aspiration instead of in objective knowledge. Does the song of the 
herald angels, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peaco 
and goodwill towards men,” express tho exaltation and the yearn- 
ing of a human soul ? or does it describe an optical and acoustical 
fact — a visible host and an audible song? If tho former, the 
exaltation and the yearning are man’s imperishable possession — a 
ferment long confined to individuals, but which may by-and-by 
become the leaven of tho race. If the latter, then belief in the 
entire transaction is wrecked by non-fulfilment. Look to the East 
at tho present moment as a comment on the promise of peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men. That promise is a dream ruined 
by the experience of eighteen centuries, and in that ruin is involved 
the claim of the “heavenly host ” to prophetic vision. But though 
the mechanical theory proves untenable, the immortal song and the 
feelings it expresses are still ours, to be incorporated, let us hope, 
in purer and less shadowy forms in tho poetry, philosophy, and 
practice of the future. 

Thus, following tho lead of physical science, we arc brought with- 
out solution of continuity into the presence of problems which, as 
usually classified, lie entirely outside the domain of physics. To 
these problems thoughtful and penetrative minds are now applying 
those methods of research which in physical science have proved 
their truth by their fruit. There is on all hands a growing repug- 
nance to invoke the supernatural in accounting for the phenomena of 
human life, and tho thoughtful minds just referred to, finding no 
trace of evidence in favour of any other origin, are driven to seek in 
the interaction of social forces tho genesis and development of man’s 
moral nature. If they succeed in their search — and I think they 
are sure to succeed — social duty will be raised to a higher level of 
significance, and the deepening sense of social duty will, it is to be 
hoped, lessen, if not obliterate, the strifes and heartburnings which 
now beset and disfigure our social life. Towards this great end it 
behoves us one and all to work ; and devoutly wishing its consum- 
mation, I have the honour, ladies and gentlemen, to bid you a 
friendly farewell. 


John Tyndall. 



THE VALUE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM OF THE 
f FOREIGN DOMINIONS OF THE CROWN. 

In ancient times the value of a territorial acquisition to the country 
that obtained it was a very simple affair. The colonies of Greece 
were considered by the pyent state mainly in the light of outlets 
for the redundant population of a poor and mountainous country. 
The colonies of Rome were planted almost entirely for military pur- 
poses, and, if they answered these, nothing else was demanded from 
them. Rut as regards territories acquired by conquest or by cession 
the case was very different. After undergoing a spoliation more or 
less complete they settled down into a miserable and abject depend- 
ence, a tribute was wrung from them regulated rather by the greed 
of the exactors than by the ability of the tributaries, and the choicest 
of their youth were enrolled in the armies of their cruel and rapacious 
conquerors. The measure of the value of such an acquisition was 
just what could be wrung from it in men and money without de- 
stroying its power of further contribution. The Spaniards did not 
oven observe this rule. In their greed for gold they exterminated 
the natives of Hispaniola in working the mines, and were thus driven 
to the humane suggestion of Las Casas, the importation of Africans 
to supply the race which they had murdered. The value of these 
acquisitions was therefore the realised property and the labour of 
the race, whether extorted from them in the character of slaves or tri- 
butaries. From this sum tkoro was very little deduction for the 
expense of government. A few magistrates exercising indiscrimi- 
nately executive and judicial functions without diligence and with- 
out appeal or revision, sufficed for the government of such a society, 
which may be best described as a state of collective slavery. What- 
ever may be thought of the morality of such a proceeding, we cannot 
wonder that the acquisition of a state to be held on such terms was 
regarded as a source of wealth to the conquerors. What we seek to 
discover is, what in the absence of all these cruel and unjust means 
of acquisition, and after allowing for the expense of a thoroughly 
efficient and good government, is tho value to the paramount state of 
a foreign dependency. We are not aware that such an inquiry has 
ever been attempted, nor can we regard it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. Occasions are continually arising when it is of the utmost 
importance to know accurately the worth of the interests with which 
we have to deal, and the statesman can no more dispense with this 
knowledge than the trader can deal with wares of which he has not 
ascertained the value. 
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The foreign dominions of the Crown may be divided for the purposes 
of this inquiry into three parts. 1. Places which are held for purely 
naval and military purposes, such as Gibraltar and Malta. 2. Those 
which are more or less fitted to bo the residence of English labour, 
such as Canada, the southern parts of Australia, tho Cape, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 3. Those whose climate renders it impossible 
that they should ever become the residence of a labouring popula- 
tion composed of persons of European descent, such as India, the 
West Indian Islands, and the northern parts of Australia. The 
value of the first division is a matter purely for soldiers and sailors — 
our concern is with tho two last alone. Jf this inquiry had been made 
a hundred years ago, there can be no doubt as to the answer that 
would have been given. In tho absence of any actual experience on 
tho subject, it was then universally believed that the loss of the 
American colonics was a fatal blow from which tho nation could 
never recover. Of course this was in some degree owing to the 
mistaken views which were then entertained as to the value of the 
monopoly of the colonial trade. But even when allowance has been 
mado for this exploded error, there still remains a great amount of 
terror and despondency which wc now know to have been utterly 
groundless, and which can only be accounted for by a gross mistake 
of words for things. The Englishman of a hundred years ago 
believed, as we believe at the present day, that the elements which 
constitute the indispensable conditions of the greatness of a State are 
inhabitants, territory, and capital. lie saw that the American 
Revolution deprived us, as far as America was concerned, of all three, 
and he looked no farther. Ilad he dived a little deeper into the 
matter, he would have seen that tho value of all these things depends 
entirely on the degree in which they can be made useful to the State 
which is the nominal owner of them. 

Now, as to the territory, it is quite clear that its loss is a very 
inconsiderable evil so long as it is (as is the case with all civilised 
nations) just as accessible to us as if it were our own. Tho United 
States, since their separation from us, have received far more British 
emigrants than our remaining colonies. Our people have settled and 
thriven on the land that they are said to have lost in North America. 

Then as to tho inhabitants. Tho English Crown lost three millions 
of thriving and industrious subjects ; but then the question arises, 
Did the English Crown ever possess them in the sense which, could 
make their loss a serious misfortune ? Why are subjects a support 
to a State P Because the wealth which they possess is a fund from 
which the State can draw, and on which it can borrow for the 
supply of its necessities. Subjects are also a support to a State, 
because they are the natural defenders to whom it looks in war for 
protection. We venture to suggest that the reason why the loss of 
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the American colonies was so little felt by those who expected to feel 
it so deeply was, that the colonists of North America had never, or 
only in a very slight degree, felt or discharged either of these duties. 
They never assisted us in our wars in Europe or anywhere except 
where they themselves were concerned, and so little idea had they of 
aiding- us with money, that they separated from us rather than con- 
tribute to our revenue. They never performed towards us the duties of 
full citizenship, and reason as well as experience shows that we could 
not be injured by the withdrawal of services which we never enjoyed. 
But this is not all. A country may incur very heavy liabilities on 
account of subjects who make her no return. Our Consuls in the East 
could tell us of the great relief which they would experience if the 
Maltese, for instance, were not as much entitled to the protection of 
the British power as the inhabitants of London. Subjects are not 
always a support, but they very often become a burden. We spent 
ten millions in order to rescue from captivity three or four British 
subjects detained in Abyssinia, and wo did this mainly to keep up 
our influence in India, which did not give a man or a rupee for the 
service. We do not put forward these considerations as showing 
that there arc not many advantages in a colonial empire such as we 
now hold, and may, we trust, long continue to hold. The close 
union that still exists between us and our present colonial dominions 
is highly honourable to both parties, and has an obvious tendency to 
promote trade and cement friendship. But it is idlo to attempt to 
conceal from ourselves that this union is in its very nature temporary 
and precarious, and may, and probably will, be put an end to with- 
out any misconduct on either side. 

In the first place the union is one-sided. In case of war we are 
bound to defend Canada and Australia just as much as we are bound 
to defend Great Britain and Ireland. But there is no reciprocal 
obligation. The colonies do all that we require, and more than wo 
expect, if they defend themselves. The cause of war is almost sure 
to be one in which all, or at any rate many, of the colonies have no 
interest.' They will naturally feel regret that they are exposed to 
loss apd injury in a cause which is not theirs, and we ought not to 
blame thenTjf they prefer their own interests to ours. The present 
is essentially a fair-weather plan. Like Don Quixote's Helmet, it 
has broken down once, and we shall do wisely not to be too confident 
:in it for* the future. 

It is besides not likely that the colonies will ultimately be content 
without having a voice in those deliberations by which their welfare 
may be so seriously affected. To gratify this reasonable desire 
would amount to a remodelling of Parliament on a federal principle* 
To this there are two insuperable objections : one the impossibility of 
persuading England arfd Scotland, and perhaps even Ireland, to con- 
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sent to such a change ; the other the difficulty which is sure' to arise 
among the colonies themselves. We will not dwell on the firstj but . 
refer our readers to the masterly essays of Mr. Goldwin Smith -in 
this Review, and Lord Blachford in the Contemporary Review. On 
the second point, which has hitherto escaped observation, we will 
offer a few remarks. 

Every colony is, by the ties of Government, trade, and a certain 
degree of common interest, connected with the Imperial Government, 
The colony looks back to her origin and her history, inseparably 
intertwined with our own. 

‘ ‘ And Borne may boar tho pride of him of whom herself is proud.” , 

» 

Much may and doubtless would be conceded to the mother- 
country which would be conceded to no one else ; with her there 
is no spirit of rivalry. But of an assembly composed partly* of 
representatives of the mother-country and partly of the representa- 
tives of other colonies, each colony would bo utterly intolerant. 
They would say, and with some justice, that they recognise the right 
of England to a voice fin matters affecting their welfare, but that 
they utterly deny the right of any one colony to exercise any 
influence over the affairs of another. 

Every one whose lot it has been to be practically acquainted with 
the sentiments and aspirations of a colonial community, is well aware 
that one colony seldom errs on the side of over-estimating the 
advantages or good qualities of its neighbour. They are apt to 
regard each other more as rivals than as co-operators. The products 
of those that lie near each other are mostly similar, and they are 
competitors for custom in the London market. Many reasons may 
be given why it would be very much for the interest of the Austra- 
lian colonies to form a confederacy somewhat on the pattern of the 
United States, or at least to join in a Zollverein, and thus save 
the expense and delay of inter-colonial custom-houses. But though 
no one can deny this in the abstract, these reasons have hitherto . 
been urged in vain. There is but one really efficacious motive to 
draw them into a confederacy, and that motive is fear. Where that 
is present the thing may be forced upon tho colonic^ as in North 
America and South Africa ; where this is wanting, as in Australia, „ 
minor inducements are tried in vain. . « # * 

But if this repulsion exists so strongly between neighbouring*, 
colonies, what will it be between colonies separated from each other . 
by the diameter of the earth? Will Canada accept laws from* 
New Zealand ? or Australia submit to the legislation of Jamaica ? 
And yet the only conceivable scheme by which the colonies can 
possibly be admitted to share in imperial councils ia an assembly ill 
which the Crown and the colonies shall be alike represented. . . . ' 
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Whenever, therefore, the time shell arrive for the colonies to elaim 
a voice in tho general policy of the empiro, there is nothing far it 
but separation, -since the only alternative that can bo suggested is 
utterly unworkable. The result is 'that we shall act most wisely by 
looking tho question fairly in the face, whenever the inevitable day 
shall arrive when our larger colonies shfill make the claim to have 
a voice in. imperial affairs, and 'solve the question by submitting 
patiently anA 'graciously to tho incvitablo alternative of separation, 
instead of exaggerating tho mischief by futile efforts to avert it. 
It is toot natural thCt nations which are destined, probably in tho 
lifetime of some persons now in existence, to become more numerous 
than our own, should submit to be for ever in a state of tutelage. 
Our wisdom is to defer tho change as long as possible, and when it 
does come to throw no captious obstacles in the way, but to console 
ourselves by the reflection that the experience of a hundred years 
ago shows us that it? is very easy to exaggerate tho mischiefs that 
arise from such a separation ; above all, we should be on our guard 
against such phrases as “ the decline of the empire,” the “ setting 
of the sun of England,” and other poetical and rhetorical expres- 
sions, which have really no application to a change that only marks 
an inevitable period in a singularly wise and beneficent policy of 
which we have etcry reason to be proud. 

To those who view the probable separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country at some period more or less remote as a proof of 
our degeneracy as compared with those who founded them, it may be 
some consolation to observe that hardly any of these settlements at 
the present day are answering the purposes with which thoy were 
founded. Tho great object in founding a colony was undoubtedly to 
secure the monopoly of its trade, an 1 so long as we confined ourselves 
to that the American Colonies were among tho most loyal of *our 
fellow-subjects. Australia was originally occupied as a penal settle- 
ment. The West India Islands were desired as fields for the 'employ- 
ment of slave-labour ; and Tndia, as we shall see presently, was 
acquired for objects very different from those which are now assigned 
for its retention. 

There remains for consideration the third and by far tho most 
important part of our inquiry, tho question, namely, of the amount of 
injury which we should sustain by the loss of thostf dominions of the 
Crown which, being situated within the tropics or in their vicinity, 
can never become the homo of a laborious and quickly multiplying 
European population. Our ^ugar islands were acquired as labour- 
fields for slaves, and with emancipation they lost tho greater part of 
their value. Nature is so bountiful and life so easy in these lovely 
isles, and ind&lepce so irresistible, that we lose greatly instead of 
gaining by the change from slave labour to free. To add to the 
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depression in these once flourishing possessions, • it pluses the 
Government of France, in addition to\phe Hundred and, nine millions 
which the nation has' to pay for Government and the interest of debt, 
to, raise another million, which is employed in .bounties to enable the 
beetroot sugar of France to undersell ihe sugar of tha tropict. Jto 
one, we think, will say that any "considerable loss > would ba sustained 
if these islands were, separated from the British dominions, , There- 
can, in fact, be no reason for retaining thpm except , the honourable 
feeling that it would bo disgraceful to England to allow sdme of the' 
fairest spots of the earth to relapse into utter sloth/ ignorance, and 
barbarism, after sho has once taken them into her hands. 

Only one othe^ question remains for consideration according to 
the plan which wO have laid down for ourselves, and that is to 
appreciate as fairly as we can the loss which we should suffer were 
we to be deprived of tho dominion which wo now exercise without 
contest or rivalry over a territory as largo as all of Europe that is 
not Russia, inhabited by two hundred and fifty millions of the 
human race. So strong is the feeling on this subject, that the Houscj 
of Commons, which can listen with patience and toleration to pro- 
posals for a virtual separation between England and Ireland, shows 
unmistakable symptoms of impatience and displeasure at the bare 
supposition that such a catastrophe is possible. There is, we fairly 
admit, in tho possession of such a country as India everything that 
can gratify our vanity and excite our imagination : the language, 
whose history is lost in unfathomable antiquity, but which is so like 
our own that many words are almost identical, and the single fact 
that a company of English traders conquered a country which 
Alexander the Great was never permitted to reach, are alone sufficient 
to excite our interest and gratify a natural and excusable pride. 
We may well be pardoned if our eyes are* dazzled and our heads a 
little turned* by such an acquisition; especially when we remember 
how powerful was the attraction which the notion of the conquest of 
India exercised over tho mind of Napoleon, and how ho chafed at 
the check at Acre, which according to him changed the destiny of 
the world. Still the possession of India by England is a hard and 
prosaic reality, and the gain and loss ought to be weighed and 
measured with perfect fairness and accuracy, like any other public 
transaction. It is jpow nearly a hundred and twenty years sinco the 
battle of Plassey left us without a rival in India, and handed over to 
us the key of this enormous treasure-house, and we have before us the 
fullest means of judging of the value, the cost, and the probable 
durability of the wonderful acquisition. 

No one can deny and no one can exaggerate th.% immense value 
which the ordinary Englishman attributes to the possession of 
India by this country. The feeling is not, we apprehend, founded 
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on any very careful study of the history of its acquisition, nor yet 
does it ^appear to spring from any very minute estimate of the 
advantages which we derive, compared with the price that we pay 
for them. But of its reality and intensity there con be no doubt. In 
the present struggle in the East, if there is any enthusiasm it 
certainly is not evoked on tho sido of the Russians. The public 
does cold justice to their merits, and unsparingly criticises their 
defects. One of the severest checks our arms ever underwent was our 
defeat in Affghanistan ; a defeat caused mainly by what we now 
know to be an utterly groundless apprehension of a Russian invasion 
of India. The Russians aie, perhaps, the only people in the world 
to whom we are not fair and just, whose faults we systematically 
exaggerate, and whose difficulties we persistently underrato. Un- 
answerable geography and incontrovertible demonstration are 
employed in vain. It is a sentiment, and therefore above or below 
argument, and tho foundation of that sentiment is the fear of lobing 
India. 

Wo must concede to those who laid tho foundation of our Indian 
dominion, that their views, at any rate, wore not warped or disturbed 
by over-refinement or over-conscientiousness. Whatever they fought 
and plotted for, it certainly was neither the honour of England nor 
the well-being of the people of India. Their objects woro less 
elevated and much more substantial. The agents of a trading 
Company, they had made the discovery that in the then state of 
India, more was to bo made by the sword than by the pen. Countries 
wore devastated, governments overthrown, plunder practised on tho 
largest scale, the troops of England farmed out to do the work of 
hired banditti, inoffensive women plundered, all laws, human and 
divine, trampled under foot in the ursuit of wealth. There is not an 
article in the impeachment of Warren Hastings that is not sup- 
ported by the most conclusive c vidence. The success was as com- 
plete as the means by which it was obtained were cruel and dis- 
graceful. The only praise that the founders of our Indian Empire 
are entitled to is that they thoroughly knew their own minds, and 
adapted the means to the ends with skill and unscrupulousncss. 
The 'peljcy w as cruel, rapacious, and wicked, but it was perfectly 
intelligible. If Clive or Hastings had been asked what was the object 
which he had in view in India, he would have had no difficulty in 
dnsweringthat his object was to enrich tho East India Company, and, 
if in « k candid humoilr, ho might, perhaps, have added, “not wholly 
forgetting! myself." The whole transaction had an antique air about 
it, and puts, one moroin blind of a Roman pro-consul or procurator 
than ato English general or^ governor. But this was not to last. 
It Was gfoss anachronism; and, though Hastings was 

acquitted* the disclosures of the trial roused at last the conscience of 
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England. Step by stop these gross- iniquities were corrected, and 
the rulo of equity and justice replaced the rule of violence and 
cruelty. The conquering Oompany first became virtually a depart* 
ment of the Government, and has ceased to-exist for nearly twenty 
years. The Homans would have drawn thirty millions per annum 
from India, the English Government does not draw a single 
farthing. Nay, it may bo doubted whether, if we take into account 
unpaid services which tho English navy performs for India, we have 
not in fairness a right to demand a payment from India on this, and 
perhaps on other accounts. So far are we from treating India as a 
tributary, that, although India raises a revenue of fifty millions 
sterling annually, to which the rich contribute little ormothing, we 
not only raise private subscriptions to assist the Government of India 
in performing a duty (the relief of famine) which it has tho means 
and the power to perform for itself, but wo hear a good deal of a pro- 
ject to guarantee a loan to India for tho purposes of the Famine, 
with the view of saving one or two por cent, in the interest, and some- 
thing of a proposal to present her, on behalf of the English*taxpayerS, 
Who support their own poor, with a round sum of five millions. 

India has not only ce iscd to be plundered, oppressed, and trampled 
upon, w e are in great d inger of being plundered, if not by her, on her 
behalf. She has become our pet, our darling, our spoilt child/ Ntft 
only is phe destined to a state of perpetual tutelage, she i$ potted and 
subsidised, while the colonies of our own planting are left to go on 
their way without notice, aid, or sympathy. 

Such boing our disposition with regard to India, we may reason- 
ably ask what are the peculiar advantages which we derive from the 
possession that justify our extreme sensitiveness and tenderness on 
this subject ? One reason undoubtedly is, that, in our present 
dealings with India, we exhibit oui selves to tho world in a 
thoroughly beneficent and unselfish attitude. In our jpreseilt treat- 
ment of India wo have certainly done all in our power to atone for 
the crimes of our forefathers. We may also ju&tly be prqud of tho 
spcctaclo which we present to the world, of a small number of 
Europeans diffusing the benefits of peace, order, and good govern- 
ment among so many millions of tho human race, and thus raising 
them to a position, moral, social, and intellectual, whi<5h,they pever 
could have attained for themselves, afid which £hey could not retain 
for a year without oui; assistance. If there were a prize of virtue 
for nations, as there is at Paris for individuals, w r o might enter ipto 
tho competition with considerable hopes of success. Put our inquiry 
is of a humble*~und more practical natuffe. do not ask what 
is the^ degree of moral approbation which* our attitude in India 
deserves, but what* are the material advantages obtain 

from a position of which we aro so proudUnd so tonaoious4J . 

VOL. XXII. n.s. x x 
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One advantage which we derive from our possession of India is 
the patronage of a number of places of considerable dignity and 
value, which serve as the rewards of merit and good service for 
which there is no adequate distinction at home. Another and far 
nftore important benefit which we derive from India is the great 
stimulus which has been given to education, and the brilliant prize 
which is held out to industry and ability by throwing open the 
Indian service to competition. This great experiment has not only 
provided India with the best Civil Service in the world ; it has also 
gone a great way towards solving the problem of the best way of 
promoting the highest education. The standard idoa of promoting 
education which found favour with our ancestors, and which is not 
yet by any means obsolete among ourselves, was to erect an expen- 
sive building, and, if there was anything over after tbo building had 
been paid for, to devote it to the payment of teachers. But Indian 
experience has taught us that while costly buildings avail little, 
and salaries which are paid whether the teacher teach well or ill 
are rather hurtful than beneficial, prizes held out as the rewards 
of superior industry and ability will create without any further 
machinery all that is necessary to obtain them. The Indian experi- 
ment has created for us the best Civil Service in the world ; it is the 
pattern on which our own Civil Service is being remodelled, with 
every prospect of a similar result ; and, if the United States are really 
in earnest in their profession of a desire to rescue their country from 
the mischiefs of their Civil Service, they have nothing to do but to 
study the Indian model and copy it as closely as possible. 

We cannot look upon Indian finance with unmixed satisfaction. 
It is disgraced by the cruel and unstatesmanlike salt tax, by the 
imposition of export duties, and by the almost absolute immunity of 
1 the rich from taxation. But theso blots are tho result rather of real 
or supposed necessity than of clioico. On the other hand, we may 
fairly claim credit for having kept India free from those gross viola- 
tions of sound economical principle which disgrace the tariffs of most 
of tho leading States of Europe. We are also entitled to claim 
credit for keeping so large a portion of the human raco in peace and 
order, and turning to industry and commerce energies which might 
have been wasted in mutual outrage and destruction. Something 
also we may perhaps hope that wo have achieved towards setting up 
among nations not under our immediate control a higher standard of 
the duties of a government towards its subjects, and of those subjects 
towards each other, than has hitherto existed. Such is the catalogue 
.which wo have* been ablo to draw up of the advantages which we 
derivo from the possession and dominion over India. The picture is 
not, to our thinking, a very brilliant ono, but we have not intention- 
ally omitted Anything. We will now proceed to state the other side 
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of the question — the price at which these advantages, such as they 
are, are purchased. 

It may be, doubtless it is, in the opinion of many wise and excel* 
lent persons, a sagacious and far-sighted policy to have taken posses* 
sion of India. All we can say is, that if it be so we owe it rather tcf 
fortune than to wisdom, and that for the simple reason that England 
found herself in the possession of that position whicft necessarily 
drew after it the possession of India without ever having been con- 
sulted on the subject. We have heard of great resolutions taken 
with very little deliberation, but here was a course in which the 
party principally interested — the Parliament and people of England 
— had no choice at all. Once established as a leading power in 
India, as was the case after the battle of Plassey, treaties as the 
result of wars and wars as the result of treaties became inevitable, 
till the whole fabric of native Indian Government crumbled into 
dust before our feet. We might have held aloof altogether, but to 
go to a certain point and to say wo would go no farther was not in 
our power. It is no slight matter for a great nation to have drifted 
into such a situation as this. But what follows is still more for- 
midable. The situation in India is one from which it is impossible 
to withdraw. It is perfectly clear that, after having taken upon 
ourselves the fearful responsibility of providing for so many millions 
of the human race a Government in the place of that which, for our 
own selfish ends, wc have destroyed, we are not at liberty to change 
our minds, and to abandon them to the anarchy in which we had 
assisted to plunge them. Equally clear is it that there seems no pro- 
bability, even in the most remote future, that a time will arrive when 
India will be able, with the least chance of success, to enter on the 
duties of self-government. The only possible termination of our 
connection with India will be rebellion from within or conquest from 
without. A wise State is slow to take a step which puts its future 
destiny out of its own power ; and such a step we have undoubtedly 
taken, or has been taken on our behalf, with India. 

The finances of India may also become the source of a peculiar 
embarrassment. Large sums have been lent on the credit of the 
Indian Government, and by an Act of Parliament trustees have been 
empowered to invest in these securities. Now suppose that the 
Indian Government should from any cause be unable to meet these 
payments. A claim would of course be made on the English Ex- 
chequer, which it would not be very easy to answer. It would be 
said that the money was borrowed by Ministers of the Crown directly 
responsible to Parliament, and that the faith of the Crown was 
pledged for its repayment. 

Among the advantages which we reap, not exaotly frdb* the pos- 
session of India, but from the peace and order which we. have 

x x 2 
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established there, and which, undoubtedly, would not exist without 
us, may fairly be included the large trade which we have with her. 
The interest of England as a manufacturing and trading nation is, 
that every country should be at peace, industrious, and thriving. 
*But that interest rests entirely on the further assumption that we 
are able to provide them with something better and cheaper than 
they can fin# elsewhere. It is also very possible, im the opinion of 
very competent persons, that we may be raising up a very effective 
competition against ourselves. The Ilindoo by his fino touch, his 
exquisite taste, and, above all, by the extreme cheapness of his labour, 
is a formidable antagonist. This is no reason for keeping India in 
barbarism, but it is, as far as it goes, an answer to the argument 
drawn from the trade which we derive by means of the peace which 
we enforce. 

And now we approach tho last and by for the most formidable 
consideration connected with this subject. What is the tenure by 
which we hold India? We do not speak of foreign invasion, for 
that, considering the vast distance and the enormous apparatus of 
modern warfare, is not at any rate a pressing consideration. But it 
is, we fear, only too true that all our well-meant endeavours to con- 
ciliate the good-will and obtain the affection of the inhabitants of 
India, do not relieve us from the necessity of maintaining our hold 
on the country by the presence on its burning plains of an army of 
some seventy thousand British troops. This is no temporary 
demand. No one conversant with the subject looks forward to the 
time when this force can be dispensed with or even seriously reduced. 
We cannot trust to native troops to defend India from foreign inva- 
sion or from native rebellion. The pay and maintenance of these 
English troops are reimbursed 10 theEnglish Government from Indian 
funds, but this does not stop the drain to which we arc exposed. The 
money which we spend can be repaid to us, but who shall give us 
back our men ? Every one knows that the freedom of our constitu- 
tion, which does not admit of conscription, places us at a terrible 
disadvantage with the groat military powers of the Continent, who 
possess the power of impressment for military service. Nor is this 
all. Not only arc we poor in men, but the great facility for finding 
employment at good wages, the inevitable result of our great indus- 
trial success, offers temptations to desertion which are only too often 
successful. We have everything in the world that is required for 
our defence except men, and this is exactly that of which India 
drains us. India does not, like Saturn, devour her own children, 
but she decimates her European conquerors at a rate which soon 
places the ravages of climate on a level with the waste of many 
bloody battles. Consider what happened in the mutiny of 1857. We 
had been engaged in a war in which our troops had seen some severe 
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service, which had muoh reduced their numbers. The number of 
our troops in India had been reduced by the ordinary causes, and not ■ 
filled up. It is needless to dwell on the result. A fearful rebel- 
lion sprung up in India, and all the bravery and self-devotion of 
men as brave and devoted as ever supported a desperate and almost* 
ruined cause were only just sufficient to prevent the extinction of 
the English name in India, by a massacre as complete as the Sicilian 
Vespers. Let no one suppose that this danger is past, never to 
return. Should another war arise, the same want of men is sure to 
be felt, the same danger will have to be encountered. No great 
power of imagination is demanded in order to picture to our minds 
what must have been the result had the Indian rebellion taken place 
one year earlier or the Crimean War lasted one year later. Our 
duty to our ally, our position in Europe, would have called loudly 
upon us to reinforce our wasted forces in the Crimea. The duty of 
succouring our small and hardly-pressed army in India, and saving 
with it the civilian European element and the helpless women and 
children, would have called as loudly for largo reinforcements for 
India. Should wo have been in the position to have succoured both ? 
and if not, which were wo to abandon to destruction ? There is but 
one weak point in our cuirass, and of that we have no cause to be 
ashamed, for it is caused by the mildness and freedom of our insti- 
tutions. But it exists, nevertheless, and this is entirely owing to the 
demands of India on our military resources. 

We are now, therefore, in a position fairly to estimate the accuracy 
of the writers and orators who represent India as the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown, and hold that England deprived of this, her 
mainstay and support, must immediately sink into the condition of 
a third-rate power. To us it appears that the exact contrary is the 
truth, and that we have in India our greatest, perhaps our only 
serious danger. In dealing with the great nations of Europe, we 
have the experience of many generations to guide us. We, to a 
great degree, understand each other, and there is every year a 
greater similarity between us in views, motives, and objects. But 
what progress have wo made towards fathoming and calculating the 
motives of such a country as India ? We are told that it is the belief 
of the Mahometans of India that we are tributary (which is in one 
sense true) to and dependent on the Sublime Porte. The safety of 
India may at any time be compromised by causes just as trivial and 
ridiculous as the memorable episode of the greased cartridges, or the 
mutiny at Vellore, which arose out of the shape of a hat. 

We now believe ourselves to be in a condition to answer the ques- 
tion which we proposed as to the value to the United Ijtingdom of 
the foreign dominions of the Crown other than military posts. The 
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answer seems to be that to over-estimate it is extremely easy, and to 
under-estimate it extremely difficult. Having considerable faith in 
the soundness of opinions which are very generally entertained, we 
have done our best to find some ground for the belief that the 
•colonies are the mainstay of the empire, and that we have in India 
tho secret of our greatness, our wealth, and our power. As will be 
seen, in this attempt we have utterly failed. The matter was 
extremely simple while we confined ourselves to vague generalities. 
As long as we limited our view to tables of imports and exports, to 
returns of population and numbers of square miles, the case seemed 
plain enough ; but when we came to examine the relations in which 
the owners of these things stood to England, the scales *fell from our 
eyes, and we saw that all these good things, which we are instructed 
to regard as elements of our strength, were really ours in words 
alone; and what wo were instructed to rely on as ou»' property 
turned out to be nothing better than a mere rhetorical flourish, in 
fact the property of others. 

The question is not whether all these magnificent territories and 
swarming millions exist ; nor yet whether they are set down in books 
of geography and gazetteers as forming part of the dominions of the 
British Crown ; nor yet whether they are the objects of admiration 
to the nations of the earth. The question with which we as practical 
people are concerned is much simpler, and may be thus expressed. 
What is the relation in which the inhabitant of tho British Isles 
stands to these possessions? Are they his in the samo sense in 
which the wealth, the population, and the strength of tho United 
| Kingdom are his ? The answer must bo that they are not. And if 
the question be further pressed, in what respect do they differ P 'Tho 
answer must be : The difference is simply this, that while we are 
bound to defend these vast possessions beyond the United Kingdom 
to our last shilling and our last man, the persons to whom we are so 
bound recognise no corresponding obligation, and after enjoying the 
fruits of our power and prosperity are at liberty to part from us 
if they so think fit in the moment of danger and distress. And* 
further, the answer must be that these dominions, which wo call 
ours, give us no strength in war, and no funds at any time towards 
• the support of our Government, and have been in the past tho fruitful 
causes of wars. 

We look for a solid repast, and can find nothing but a banquet of 
fthe Barmecide. 


Robert Lowe. 



THE FUTURE OF OUR COMMONS. 


The question of the appropriation of the oommon land of Bngland 
is one which is of great importance now, and which will be of 
increasing importance as time goes on. The matter is not simply 
one of providing a public park or common in the near neighbour- 
hood of cities which are now large and rapidly increasing, nor of 
securing a cricket or recreation ground and an acre or two of 
cottage gardens to a few villagers. 

The question before the country, and it is well we should realise 
its magnitude before important decisions are made, is whether, con- 
sistently with all private rights, there is still any land in England 
which can be preserved for the common good ; and, secondly, in 
what way such land can best be used. Is it best to parcel it out 
amongst various owners and increase the building or corngrowing 
area P Is it best to let the largest possible amount of it in allot- 
ments to the poor ? Is it well to devote any portion of it, in rural 
as well as suburban districts, to the public, to be by them enjoyed 
in common in the form of beautiful, wild, open space ? 

It must be observed that the nation, as a nation, is not held to 
possess the open, uncultivated, unappropriated land of England. 
True, generation after generation has passed over much of it freely, 
but it seems that the people are not thereby held to have acquired a 
right to do so. Perhaps this is because such right has no money 
value ; for rights of way, rights of light, rights of possession of 
soil, even rights on these very open spaces of pasturing cattle, 
cutting furze, and of playing gap^s, are recognised by law when 
they have been long enjoyed. Had the right to wander froely, and 
to enjoy the beauty of earth and sky, been felt to be a more distinct 
possession, it may be that these rights also would have been legally 
recognised ; but it has not hitherto been so. It is therefore lords 
of manors and commoners who have mainly tho control of such 
waste places. When, however, they come to Parliament to ask to 
have their respective rights settled, and to get leave to enclose. 
Parliament has, under the Enclosure Acts, distinctly a voice in 
deciding the appropriation of the land. What ought its decision to 
be, having in view the future life of the nation as well as the pre- * 
sent one P 

That aesthetic considerations govern individuals in the die* 
position of their own estates is clear. When a gentleman possesses 
an estate, he apportions it to various uses. He asks himself how 
much of it he will devote to arable land and kitt&eti garden ; 
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some small part of it he may set aside for his children, that they 
may dig in it and plant it in their spare time ; and a part of it he 
will devote probably to a flower-garden or a park ; for he knows 
that the family has need of enjoyment and of rest, and that beauty 
sustains in them some higher life than the mere material one. Are 
we as f nation to have any flower-garden at all ? Can we afford it ? 
Do we care to set aside ground for it, or will we have beetroot and 
cabbages only ? In other words, is all the land, so far as the people 
are concerned,, from sea to sea, to be used for corn-growing and 
building over only ? Are those who own estates to have their 
gardens/ and the people to have none ? Or if any, how many and 
how prqtty may they be ? Is there only land enough for exercise 
ground near the big city, or can we have any for beauty far away 
from it ? 

Surely we want some beauty in our lives ; they cannot be all 
labour, they cannot bo all feeding. When the work is done, 
when the eating is finished, the soul and spirit of men ask for rest ; 
they want air, they wa$,t the sense of peace, they want the sense of 
space, they want the influence of beauty. Men seek it on the rocky 
seashore, on the peaks of the mountains, by the streams in the 
valleys, or on the heather-covered moorlands. Over-excited in the 
cities, over-strained by toil, they need, if it were but once in 
their lives, that wonderful sense of pause and peace which the 
near presence of the great creations of God gives. The silence 
brings them marvellous messages, the clouds seem their* com- 
panions, the lights which pass over the heather-covered hills fill 
them with an immeasurable joy. Old cares seem so far away as 
hardly to be real ; and in the great peace which surrounds them the 
whole spirit is brought into har mony with grander music, tuned to 
nobler imaginings, and nerved /or mightier struggles. “ Man does 
not live by bread alone.” And the words God speaks to us on 
the moorlands proceed, indeed, from his mouth with audible 
power, and memories of them haunt us with ennobling and 
consoling thought in the bustle, the struggle, and the pain to which 
we must return. This as individuals we know. There are signs 
that as a Nation we are beginning to see it. 

A very remarkable change with regard to the relative value of 
different uses of land has taken place in England during the last 
thirty years, as the course takeij by the legislature sufficiently 
proves. Mr. Cross, in introducing the Commons Act of last year, 
laid stress upon this change. He pointed out that the Enclosure 
Act of 1845 was framed when the notion of statesmen was that 
England must depend, at any rate in case of war, wholly on%erself 
for the wheat which her people needed. The Corn Laws were not 
then repealed; the country was not nearly so thickly populated; 
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space was far more abundant, and the production of wheat seemed 
the best possible use to which land could be devoted. It was fur 
different now. Corn reached our shores untaxed ; our population 
had so vastly increased that it necessarily depended largely on 
imported wheat ; we had learned much more about the importance 
to health of fresh air and exercise, and we felt increasingly the 
value of space as well as food for our people. The needs of the 
nation in 1845 demanded enclosure for the purposes of cultivation, 
and the act of that year was accordingly specially drawn to facilitate 
it. But now the % case was different, and Mr. Cross stated that his 
bill was specially intended to promote regulation to ipeet the grow- 
ing need of open space. 

Further proof of the change in public opinion is afforded by the 
course taken by Parliament with regard to the New Forest. In 
1851 no public objection was raised to an act which was pass$d 
empowering the Crown to plant formal and monotonous plantations 
of fir-trees, valuable as timber, in such a manner as to cover even- 
tually the whole expanse of forest; while, in 1876 this act was 
repealed in favour of one which provided that the ancient trees and 
wild undergrowth should ho left henceforward undisturbed; thus 
showing that the Nation is now willing to sacrifice the profits 
accruing from fast-growing timber in order to preserve forest glades 
and heathery slopes, valuable only for their beauty. 

The advantages to the Nation of possessing unenclosed land in 
perpetuity in certain instances, as opposed to the advantage of culti- 
vating every available acre, have thus been distinctly recognised. 
But the proportion and situation of such unenclosed land rtmains to 
be determined, and will bo decided by Parliament in the course of 
the next year or two. Mr. Cross’s act prescribed that the applica- 
tion for regulation or enclosure shall be made to the Enclosure Com- 
missioners (who were appointed under the Act of 1845), the Commis- 
sioners are to hold a local inquiry, and then prepare a scheme, which 
is to bo submitted to a committee of the IIouso. The scheme when 
approved by the committee comes before the IIousc for confirmation. 
It may prove unfortunate that agents originally selected to admi- 
nister an act having for its main object enclosure (i.c. the dividing of 
the land among separate owners) should have been chosen to carry 
out one specially intended, as Mr. Cross explained, to facilitate 
regulation } Le. the preserving of the land open for the use of all. 

So great has been the tendency to enclose, that out of 414,000 
acres available for allotments, recreative grounds, &c., under the Act 
of 1845, only 4,000 had actually been thus allotted ; while in 1869, 
out of <5,916 acres proposed to be enclosed, such were the view| of 
the Commissioners that they considered 9 acres to be adequate reserva- 
tion foz; public purposes, viz. 3 for recreation and 6 for field gardens ! 
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And the four schemes hitherto submitted to Parliament under the 
new act contained a provision for only 17 acres to be reserved for 
recreation and 65 for field gardens out of 6,000 to be enclosed. 
The lords of the manor subsequently offered two more in each case 
if opposition in committee were withdrawn. The offer was accepted 
by the committee, but the attempt to pass the bill at the fag end 
of the session was most fortunately frustrated. 

There is yet time, therefore, for consideration whether regulation 
could not meet the requirements of these cases rather than enclosure; 
and in some of them, at least those parts of them w)aich are com- 
mons or waste lands of manors strictly speaking, as distinguished 
from commonable lands, it would seem that if ever regulating 
schemes aro to bo adopted in rural districts these are cases most 
suitable for them. 

One of the commons recommended for enclosure, Biccall Dam, is 
pasture land, and will never be available for growing corn, as it is 
subject to floods. It is close to the village, and is constantly used 
for cricket. The chief objection to its present condition is that the 
existing rights of turning out cattle upon it are improperly used, an 
evil which it is admitted could be remedied by regulation. If such 
an open space is to be enclosed, it is difficult to conceive what rural 
common would be, inHhe opinion of the Enclosure Commissioners, a 
fit subject for regulation. 

The convictiqp. is forced upon us, that unless the Enclosure Com- 
missioners insist upon regulation whenever it is practicable, there 
will be little prospect of this part of the recent act having a fair 
trial. Those lords of the manors who are pecuniarily interested 
in the commons will, as a rule, prefer enclosure to regulation, and 
the bias of Commissioners will probably be in the same direction, 
and if the option rests only with them there is littl§ doubt which 
course will be preferred. 

It behoves,, then, the Commissioners to carry out the intentions of 
Mr. Cross, and to refuse enclosure in any case where regulation may 
be applicable, and not to act only upon the instance and preferment of 
those interested. The failure so far of the regulating clauses of the 
Act of 1876 bears out the views of those who opposed the act, and 
who, while conceding the good intents of its promoters, pointed 
out that the regulating clauses were so hampered by the necessity of 
consents that they feared that few, if any, schemes would ever come 
before Parliament under this part of the act. 

. It has been shown that in all probability thirty-seven schemes for 
enclosure will come before Parliament next session. Many thou- 
sands of acres now open will be subjected to enclosure under these 
schemes, and they will form the precedent for dealing with others 
for the future. They will come before Parliament ; but the evidence 
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in each case is heard only by a small committee ; and there are but 
few outside that committee who will notioe or care anything about 
each scheme as it successively comes forward. And yet, if the 
schemes are all .carried out, England will have next year, from this 
cause alone, thirty-seven fewer open spaces than she has hitherto 
possessed. A great deal of this land might bo saved, if public 
attention wore aroused, and aroused in time. On the next two or 
three years the fate of our commons will mainly depend. For seven 
years past (pending legislation) it has been possible to resist all 
schemes for enclosure ; but since tho passing of the Act of 1876 
postponement of action is no longer possible, and each scheme must 
bo dealt with immediately and on its own merits. 

There is danger lost, as the schemes may relate each to a small 
area, and may not come before the public simultaneously, the gravity 
of the issue may not be generally perceived. It is no lees a one 
than what proportion of the soil of England, of its commons, charts 
and forests, its scours, falls and moorlands, shall be retained to be 
used in common by her people as open, unappropriated space, both 
now and in tho time to come. 

Such, however, has been the growth of public opinion, that 
we may assume that Parliament would not sanction the enclosure 
of a common in the near neighbourhood of any large and 
populous town. But there seems some danger lest our legis- 
lators and tho public should not duly consider <how rapid is the 
growth of many towns, and that some which are not large and 
closely packed now may in a few years become so, and may need 
commons in their vicinity; nor how in many places suburb stretches 
beyond suburb as year succeeds year, and thus the town approaches 
the commons which once were rural. Increased facilities of swift 
and inexpensive travelling, and tho opening of new lines of rail- 
ways, make many a common once out of reach of the dwellers in 
town practically easy of access. . 

And there is a reason why even the still mol’d distant rural 
commons should if possiblo be saved from enclosure. Every year, 
in many country neighbourhoods, population is increasing, and 
houses for letting are being built ; more and more the field-paths 
by the river-side are being closed, and the walks through the 
corn-fields or bright upland meadows are being shut. The hedge, 
through the many gaps of which it was easy once to step into the 
roadside wood and to gather primroses in thousands, is now stotltly 
repaired, and now boards are put up warning trespassers tha$ they 
“ will be prosecuted.” In self-defence the landowners erect barriera 
and warn ofE the public wherever that public becomes numerous. , 
The field shut up for hay in the remote country has so email a 
chance of being trampled on, that the farmer, ho*$itably or care- 
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lessly, leaves the gate unlocked ; hut as the neat little rows of lodging- 
houses come to be built near it, or as substantial villas multiply in 
the neighbourhood, and the buttercups tempt the more numerous 
little children to run in among the tall grass near the path, or the 
great boughs of may induce the big boys to make long trampled 
tracks beside the hedge, the farmer is obliged to lock his gate, put 
up his notices, or, if “ right of way” exist, erect a fence which 
should leave the narrowest admissible pathway for the public. So 
it is, so it will be, year by year increasingly, with all private pro- 
perty. It is not only the artisan who on his day’s holiday will 
depend more and more on the common or public park ; the pro- 
fessional man, the shopkeeper who is able to take a house or 
lodgings for a few weeks in August or September for his family, 
will also depend more and more each year on finding some neigh- 
bourhood where there is a heath or forest or moor which is public. 
He does not take his wife and children away only to breathe fresher 
air, nor is the small lodging-house garden all they want to spend 
the day in. To walk merely along the roads, if these roads pass 
between parks or fields barricaded from entrance, frets the human 
love of freedom which makes us want to wander further, to escape 
the dusty prescribed track, to break away over the hills, or pauso in 
the meadow by the pool of the river, or gather the flowers in the wood. 
The more these are and must be closed, the more intensely precious 
does the common or forest safe for ever from enclosure become. It is 
not only the suburban common, it is the rural also, which is of value 
to us as a people. 

Nor does the allotment scheme (admirable as it is in giving the 
landless classes a share in our common soil) in the least degree meet 
the need for beauty. Under all the schemes for enclosing rural 
commons, it is probable that henceforward provision jvill be mado 
for field gardens. This is excellent ; but do not let it be supposed 
that such allotments compensate for the entire loss of all unappro- 
priated land. 

It is, moreover, possible that allotments might, as time goes on, be 
provided from quite other sources than our commons. The very 
considerable area held in trust for charitable purposes may well 
furnish ground for the purpose. Moreover, future changes which 
should facilitate the transfer of land, and should enable men to buy 
or rent it in small quantities, would meet the demand for allotments. 
Such changes might easily bo effected when Englishmen come 
to the conclusion that small gardens are desirable for the people. 
If the* allotments are not made now, we may still hope for them in 
the future ; but if we lose our open spaces now, shall we ever recover 
them P Think of the cost of purchasing them back I Think of the 
compulsory powers to compel sale of contiguous plots! Think of 
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the impossibility of breaking them 8ver again into uneven surface of 
woodland, dingle, or old quarry, or getting the forest trees on them 
again, and pause before you barter them for a few cultivated gardens, 
rented at high rates to a small group of men — valuable as field- 
gardens in themselves may be. # 

Note, too, by the way, what is done in giving them. For allot- 
ments, working men will pay four or five times the agricultural 
value, and have done so, under the old Enclosure Acts. That proves 
themijo be appreciated. Under the recent act the amount of pay- 
ment is limited ; but is it not strange to take away free enjoyment 
from many, and to offer in exchange, at any money payment, a 
privilege to the few ? 

Wo have mentioned the schemes of enclosure now coming before 
the legislature, but, besides these, there is another extensive process 
of enclosure going on for which the legislature is not responsible. 
It is that which is silently pursued by lords of manors without any 
distinct legal settlement of rights. They may be taking only their 
due. They may be taking more. In some cases they are offering 
to tho commoners, or to the poor, where lands are left for their 
benefit, money or land or gifts of coals in lieu of their old rights of 
cutting fuel or turning out a cow. Perhaps the coals are quite 
equivalent to the value of the fuel to tho individual cottager. But 
they depend often on the will of squire or lord, aro administered by 
churchwardens to the needy, and become a form of dole instead of a 
birthright. Again, all land in England is increasing in value. Why 
should the ignorant agricultural labourer be induced by tho gift of a 
few poles of land or of coals to part with the valuable inheritance 
of his descendants ? Why should the lord absorb to himself alone 
the “ unearned increment ” of the land ? It ought not to be left to 
any private .person to make such terms with his tenants, still less 
ought ho to bo allowed to decide by high-handed erection of fence 
how much is his and how much is theirs. Yet thejre arc numbers 
of such enclosures silently going on throughout England in districts 
where there is no one powerful enough, rich enough, or with know- 
ledge onough to carry tho matter into a court of law, or watch 
effectually that justice bo done. Such suits are very costly. The 
law in such cases is often complicated, a large amount is needed to 
secure the plaintiff against loss should he not have costs awarded 
him ; and landowners, knowing that these difficulties prevent their 
being opposed when they enclose the tempting ground adjoining 
their park, and give a little bit of it to all neighbours likely to be 
troublesome, too often exercise a power which there is no one at hand 
to prevent. # 

Even the metropolitan commons, which might have been thought 
to be already secured by the Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866, 
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are not absolutely safe. No one now would apply for leave to tfboloa*’ 
one of these in toto, but there i» hardly * -company advocating $/' 
scheme for a reservoir, a sewage farm, sidings jb* a! railway, or wha4 
not, that does not cast longing eyes on the cheap common-land, one 
little bit of which it is supposed will hardly be missed. Accordingly, 
application is made to Parliament for compulsory power to take a ■ 
small portion. So our metropolitan commons ejch may bo nibbled 
away, and polluted and spoiled by tho proximity of objectionable 
buildings or works. No loss than five such schemes came before the 
public in 1877, affecting Barnes, Mitcham, and Hampstead. 

The reader will perceive from what has been said that three 
distinct dangers threaten our common-land : — 

1st. That due use should not be made of the powers given by the 
act of last j car to promote regulation rather than enclosure, and 
that in the separate schemes about to be presented to Parliament no 
weight whatever should be given to the growing importance of wild 
open spaces free to all. 

2nd. That illegal enclosure should take place unnoticed or be un- 
opposed for want of legal knowledge or money to organism resistance. 

3rd. That the commons already protected by the Metropolitan 
Commons Act should bo injured by the action of bodies applying for 
compulsory powers of purchase for small portions of them. 

It remains only to consider what can be done to meet these three 
dangers. 

Fiist. Let the public take care that they thoroughly understand 
the bearings of every scheme submitted to Parliament. Let due 
notice be taken that the proportion of land allotted to the public be 
adequate, and that the situation of it bo well selected. Much 
depends also on its character. To revert to the parallel of the dis- 
position of land made by the owner of an estate, who certainly would 
not place bis kitchon-garden in the loveliest part of his park, do not 
let the nation, surrender forest or hill-sido, but, preserving them 
intact, apportion for purposes of cultivation the less beautiful, flatter, 
ai^d probably more productive ground. Let tho public watch bow 
imuiy of the schemes brought forward relate to regulation, not 
enclosure. Mr. Cros* announced, as we havo said, that his bill was 
intended to promote regulation ; let us watch that its intention is 
thoroughly fulfilled. The machinery of the act to regulate commons 
being now provided, it remains for those wiio care for open space to 
sec that it is not used to promote enclcsure. 

Second. The high-handed enclosures for which no Parliamentary 
sanction is sought are more difficult to meet. Tho expense of oppos- 
ing is considerable, the legal questions complicated. Few individuals 
can deal with the problem single-handed. Here again, however, 
happily, the machinery exists ready to our hands. The Commons 
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Society 1 was founded twelve years ago with the express 
^fc$ect of* watching over the interests of the public in the remaining 
commons of Eng^iid in Parliament and in the courts of law. How 
"much this tfas needed Will bo seen when we consider that about 
"Are million acres have been enclosed since the reign of Queen 
Aline* and thai there remain only 1,524,648 acres of open land* 
according to JDomesday Booh, now left for all present and future 
needs. The (JJotnmittOe of this Society * gives advice free from 
all cost to those who wish to consult them respecting the course to 
be adopted wheh open spaces in their neighbourhood are threatened 
with enclosure. If the 'neighbourhood is poor, and legal resistance 
is the only way to meet the difficulty, the Society will to the host 
of its means aid with money and influence. 

It appears to me that the objects of this Society are so important 
and far-reaching that it ought to be a large n itional union, every 
one joining it as members and supporting it to *the utmost of their 
power. It is not a question which ought* longer to be left to a 
comparatively few zealous men, it ou£ht to be supported and its 
machinery used by every one who cares to keep the common-land 
•pon. If legal decisions are to be arrived at, if landowners are to be 
made to feel that they will be called to account for any enclosures 
made by tfyem, the matter cannot be loft in the hands of individuals, 
and it is only by combination and under good legal advice that the 
undertakings can be rightly and wisely begun and brought to a 
successful issue. 

To meet the third danger — that arising from attempts to obtain 
compulsory power to purchase small portions of the metropolitan 
commons supposed to be protected under the Act of 1866 — it is 
important to watch (equally as in the case of rural commons) each 
scheme that may be brought forward, and thus to let Parliament soe 
that the matter is one about which the nation cares. The schemes 
previously referred to relating to commons at Barnes, Mitcham, and 
Hampstead were only defeated by strenuous public opposition. 
Undor these schemes it was actually proposed to take four acres of, 
Barnes Common for a sewage farm and to widen the railway that 
crosses it by additional sidings and coal depots ; to cut up Mitcham 
Common with additional lines of railway and to take 100 acres 
of it for sewage purposos ; and to surround and partly under- 
mine Hampstead Heath with a railway provided with three or four 
stations situated on some of its prettiest spots ! 

One other point bearing on the question of metropolitan commons 
may bo noted here. Whenever the question of their enclosure has 
come up before the courts of law to be tried, it has been hitherto 
found that the rights of commoners have been adjudged sufficient to 
, (1) Offices, 1, Great College Street, Westminster. 
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preserve them from enclosure. It is, therefore, deeply to be regretted 
that last session the Metropolitan Board of Works again resorted to 
Jbheir old practice of purchasing these rights. They gave £5,000 for 
Bostal Heath, near Woolwich. The purchase was clearly unneces- 
sary in tlfis case, for a decree of the Court of Chancery exists 
preventing the enclosuro of the heath. The Board probably took 
*this stop from a dislike to the trouble of defending # their scheme 
for regulation. Such a practice must heavily burden the rate- 
payers of London, already quite sufficiently taxed. And this is 
done in order to secure for them 'that which there seems no reason 
to suppose could not be secured without any such expenditure, open 
spaces having already been legally procured without purchase in the 
cases of fepping, Coulsdon, Berkhampstead, and others. It is an old 
idea of the Metropolitan Board, and not a harmless one. In 1865, 
the chairman and members of the Board proposed to make it the 
central authority to protect and preservo commons ; they asked for 
* large taxing powers in order to raise money sufficient to buy up all 
rights of the lords of the manors and commoners, and to sell parts 
of the metropolitan commons for building, in order in somo degree 
to recoup the ratepayers. The committee of the House of Commons 
which was then considering the question rejected this scheme of the 
Metropolitan Board, holding that, the rights of commoners being 
amply sufficient to keep the commons open, purchase was unneces- 
sary. This opinion has been since repeatedly confirmed by decisions 
in the law courts. There seems no reason to suppose that Hamp- 
stead Heath, for which the Metropolitan Board gave nearly £50,000, 
might not have' been kept open without purchase had the matter 
been carried to an issue. The question is an important one as far 
the ratepayers are concerned; and it is also very important as a 
matter of precedent. The plan of operation of any body of men 
which (like the Commons Preservation Society) should examine 
the rights of the public and uphold them by law, is much to bo 
B preferred to the purchase scheme, though this may be more accept- 
able to large landowners, and have more appearance of magnificence. 

To sum up.. J lt is by watchful care that every scheme under tho 
new act be wetf considered and wisely decided when it is brought before 
Parliament ; it is by steady co-operation to bring to a legal issue 
every unauthorised enclosuro that a share in our common-land can 
alone be preserved for the landless classqp. Shortly — before, pefhaps, 
as a nation we awake to its importance — will this great question bo 
permanently decided. 

In England there is a very small and continually decreasing 
number of laildowners. We have no peasant proprietors, as in 
France ; few tenants of small holdings, as in Ireland. Yet the love 
of being connected with the land is innate; it deepens a man’s 
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attachment to his native country, and adds dignity and simplicity to 
his character. As no inaccessible mountain ranges exist for our 
people to learn tg love, as in Switzerland, as each family cannot hopo 
to own a small piece of cultivated land, as in France, it may be that 
in our common-land wo are meant to learn an eVen deeper lesson-#* 
something of the value of those possessions in which each of a large 
community has a distinct share, yet which each enjoys only by virtue, , 
of the share the many have in it ; in which separate right is sub- 
ordinated to the good of all ; each tiny bit of which woulcthavft no value 
if the surface were divided among the hundreds that use it, yet 
which, when owned together, and strotching away into loveliest space 
of heather or forest, becomes the common possession of* the neigh- 
bourhood, or oven of the country and nation. It will giv$f a sense 
of a common possession to succeeding generations. It will give a 
share in his country to be inherited by the poorest citizen. It will 
be a link between tlio many and through the ages, binding with 
holy, happy recollections those who together have entered into the 
joys its beauty gives — men and women of different natures, different 
histories, and different anticipations — into one solemn, joyful fellow- 
ship, which neither time nor outward change can destroy — as people 
arc bound together by any noble common memory, or common cause, 
or common hope. Octavia Hill. 
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CONVERSATIONS, WITH M. THIE&S. 1 

London, November 2 6th, 1852. — M. Thiers arrived in London 
the day before yesterday. » I sat with him this morning for an hour 
and a half before breakfast. 

* He looks with' alarm on our free- trade legislation. 

“ It may 'do very well,” he said, “ during peace, but as soon as 
war comes you will regret your navigation laws and your corn-laws. 
You think thdt your tonnage has augmented, but tho apparent 
increase arises from the change of form which has occasioned an 
unusual number of new ships to be built. The Swedes and Norwe- 
gians have already almost excluded you from the Baltic ; they have 
even taken your place in the cabotage between England .and France, 
a trade which nourished a set of seamen whose hardy habits and 
local knowledge of your coast and of ours were invaluable to you. 
You now depend for your food on your commerce, and for your 
commerce, at least in time of war, on your maritime supremacy. I 
believe that, notwithstanding tho great progress that our military 
marine has made and is making, you could now beat us with ease. 
But united to the American navy, the most formidable in proportion 
to its size that exists, we should be a tough morsel. And your laws 
respecting nationality, impressment, and neutrals, laws which you 
obstinately retain after the rest of the world has abandoned them, 
will force you into a war with America six months after you have 
begun one with us.” 

“ Do you think war probable ? ” I asked. 

“I think it,” he answered, ‘‘not only probable, but certain. 
Whether it will take place within one year, or within two years, I 
will not say ; 4 but I am convinced that it will not be delayed for 
three. My fears are excited partly by tho character of Louis 
Napoleon, and partly by that of his subjects. Like aU those whose 
reign is, or affects to be, a restoration, he is an imitator. • lie began 
by a Dixhuit Brumaire, and an appeal to the blindest and most 
dangerous of powers, universal suffrage. Now ho is making himself 
Emperor. From a President, when ha*was the equal of your Queen 
or of Nicholas, he becomes an illegitimate* King, arid will rank 
among his brother sovereigns, if brother they will call him, after tb© 
Grand Duke of Baden. Is it probable that he will be satisfied with 
an Empire bounded by Belgium, Prussia, Hesse, and Bavaria? He 
has succeeded in reproducing the two first acts of his uncle’s drama, 
and you may be sure that he intends to give us the third. 

^ Again, he is irritable, and all his neighbours are hostile. He 

* (1) See Fortnightly Review for October. 
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believes, not without reason, that th$y dread his power, and look on 
his person with a mixture of hate and contempt. Each party knows 
that the other ig watching for an opportunity of attack, and some 
day one or the other will think that the opportunity has come ; the 
current thatliurries him oh is irresistible. Ho probably will perish 
by war ; he certainly would parish by peace : and he will prefer a 
remote, and perhaps a brilliant, fall to an immediate and a disgrace- 
ful one. I do not sympathize with your alarmists .who, when the 
Times is brought in to them at breakfast, expect to read there that 
the French are in Kent or in Ireland. I do not fear that in full 
peace and without warning he will make a pointe % upoTi London; 
but I feel certain that as soon as he finds us craving for a new 
excitement he will stop our mouths with a war. He will have no 
difficulty in getting one up ; the constant difficulty is to avoid one. 
Ton times during the' last thirty years there have been casus belli, 
which have been smoothed over merely because all parties were 
honestly anxious for peace. Only let him hint a wish for war, and 
his diplomatists or his cruisers will manage to get him forced into 
one in three months.” 

“And m what direction,” I said, “will the storm burst — on 
Piedmont, on Belgium, or on England ? ” 

' - “ That,” ho answered, “ will mainly depend upon you. If your 
preparations for defence are skilful and energetic, if you make a 
landing very dangerous, and the progress of the invaders, supposing 
them landed, more dangerous still, you may force him to turn his 
eyes, from the Channel. But depend on it, it is there that they are 
now fixed. The temptation to punish you for Waterloo, not only to 
avenge Napoleon, but to eclipse him, to effect what the hero of this 
century did not venture to attempt, is one which his wild, irregular, 
presumptuous ambition will not resist unless you make success 
impossible. ^ 

“And supposing tke attempt once made, even if it fail, it will bo 
a deplorable calamity to you, as well as to us. A continental war is 
a short one. We shall bo immediately victorious or, g^hat is more 
probable, we, shall immediately be beaten. In either case peace will 
follow. But our wars with England last for years. We hate you 
too much and admire you too much to acquiesce in your superiority. 
Unless wo dictate a peace in London, w§ shall not accept one until, 
after 'years of exhaustion, some third power, perhaps America, per- 
haps Russia, steps in, and commands both parties to end a struggle 
which is disturbing the peaco of the world.” 

Sunday, November 28 th. — M. Thiers paid me a long visit this 
morning. We talked of the division on Friday, and I said that I was 
glad that Lord Palmerston had broken with the Radicals, who were 
his main supporters and his most dangerous flatterers. United to 

' V Y 2 
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the Tories he would be far less formidable; first, because much 
weaker ; secondly, because under less mi^hievous influences. 

“ I like Lord Palmerston,” said Thiers, “ as a companion. Our 
social relations have always been agreeable. And it is not absolutely 
impossible that wo may have again to discuss together public busi- 
ness. I do not wish, thereforo, to be generally quoted as disapproving 
his public character. Ilis nature is not one of those which it is safe 
to offend. But I cannot but think that ho will be a most dangerous 
member of any cabinet whatever bo its colour. He is short-sighted, 
he is narrow-minded, he sees only the details of a matter, not its 
broad outline, ho is always aiming at petty successes and partial 
triumphs, instead of the large objects which are pursued by real 
statesmen. 

“Ilis presence in any Cabinet, whatever be his portfolio, will 
prevent any cordial union between the continental powers and 

England. M says cleverly, that there is a mythological 

Palmerston as well as a real one, and the attributes of the mytho- 
logical hero are as much exaggerations of those of the mortal, as 
those of the Solomon of tho Arabian Nights exceed those of the 
Solomon of. Scripture. Now it is the mythological Palmerston that 
is believed in on the Continent. Austria is convinced that his emis- 
saries swarm oyer Europe, that his whole soul is employed in 
machinations to drive them out of Italy and establish a constituent 
assembly in Yienna. The King of Naples fancies that Palmerston 
passes sleepless nights devising his ruin. Even Nicholas exempts 
him from his general proud indifference, and condescends to bate 
and even to fear him. If you have to fight on Blackheath for the 
existence of London, you will owe it to Palmerston ; and if ho is then 
"in the Cabinet, you will have to fight single-handed. 

“ When the Quadruple alliance was first proposed I saw its dangers. 

I said to the King, 1 An alliance is a serious thing and England is 
a serious natitn. It will not be safe to take her up and drop her. 
If we accept her alliance, we must stand by it when it becomes 
inconvenient as well as while it is useful/ But he was not to be 
deterred. Don MigueL had taken Bourmont to command the 
expedition with which he invaded Portugal. The King saw behind 
Bourmont the Comte do Chambord &nd was resolved to have him 
got rid of at any cost, so tho alliance was made, and France and 
England were mutually pledged to support the thrones of Maria and 
of Isabella. 

“ You did your work loyally ; Donna Maria was maintained and 
Bourmont disappeared. Soon after came the invasion of Spain by 
Don Carlos. You summoned us to perform our part pf the treaty 
and to drive out Don Carlos as you had driven out J)on Miguel. The 
King, did not like the .trouble or the expense, and he thought, 
perhaps with reason, that Don Carlos might be moro under French 
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influence than his niece. Nesselrode and Metternich, partly from 
sympathy with a pretended tp absolutism and legitimacy, and stiU 
more from aversion to the alliance between France and England, 
used every effort to induce him to refuse, or at least to neglect, 
to perform the obligations of the treaty. What was much worse, 
they encouraged him in speaking slightingly, indeed offensively, of 
Lord Palmerston. The King's mots were very clever ; he was a 
great master of sarcasm. * 

“ Lord Granville, as wise and as honourable a minister as you ever 
had, repeated nothing that could be offensive, but Bulwer reported 
faithfully, or perhaps with additions, all tho King's mauvaises plai- 
santei'ies. Palmerston became Louis Philippe's bitter personal 
enemy, and pursued him with constant annoyances, of which only 
the most prominent ones, such as the events of 1840, are publicly 
known. The King retaliated by the rofusal to ratify tho convention 
as to tho right of search, by throwing perpetual obstacles in the way 
of all your negotiators, and at last by the Spanish marriages." 

“ On the 22nd of February there had been an ebranlement at the 
chateau. Meetings of the Royal Family were held, but nothing 
was said to the Ministers. In the morning of the 23rd two alarming 
events occurred. A body of the National Guard interposed between 
the troops of the line and the insurgents. It was the first time that 
such an event had occurred, and every one felt its enormous import- 
ance. The other, was the march of a column of the National Guard 
towards the Palais Bourbon, with the avowed intention of requiring 
the deputies to address the King in favour of Parliamentary 
reform. * 

" Barrot and I went out and met them at the Bridge. It was the 
sort of exhibition that he liked. lie made to them a long harangue 
on their duties. I abused them as tmentiers . -Between us we got 
them to retire.^ * * • . 

“ Soon after Duchatel was summoned from the Chamber to the 
ch&teau. lie found there the King and Queen both disturbed by the 
morning's news. ‘ Tho affair is very serious/ said the King. * Does 
M. Guizot feel confident ? ' f Wo have no fears,' answered Duchatel 
* Without doubt the affair is, comme dit le Roi? serious, but we have 
put down more formidable insurrections.' 

“ The Queen now interposed, in a state of much excitement. ‘ This 
is a time/ sho said, ‘ to speak frankly. I do not think that M. 
Guizot does appreciate the gravity of tho situation.' ‘He had 
better,' said Duchatel; 1 cotne and explain himself.' And he re- 
turned to the Chamber and carried Guizot out with him to the 
ch&teau. It was not without alarm that I saw Guizot going out. I 
knew his unpopularity, and that if the mob Had him in their power 
they would tear him to pieces. I had been attacked myself that morn- 
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ing in the Place de la Concorde, and should hav$;been massacred if 
some personal friends in the National Guard had not rescued me. 
But he probably knew the danger, and his carriage, instead of the 
direct road by the Place, took the Quais, which were lined with 
trt>ops. 

U I cannot state to you the details of what passed between the 
King and Guizot. On comparing what the King told to me, and 
what Guizot told to his friends, and they repeated to me, I believe 
that Guizot said, that one of two things must be done : that if the 
course adopted was resistance, the National Guard must be instantly 
dissolved ; that if it was concession, there must be Parliamentary 
reform. That the King would not consent to the former, or Guizot 
to the latter ; and that, it being evident to both parties that they 
must part, the rest of the conversation was a sort of fencing match, 
in which the King tried to bo deserted, and Guizot to bo dismissed. 
The King maintains that he succeeded, that is to say, he maintains 
that Guizot resigned ; Guizot asserts that he was dismissed. The 
King had then to decide whom he should send for. It lay between 
Mol<5 and me. 

u Guizot inclined the balance towards Mole. This was about 
one o’clock. It was fpur before Mole could be found and brought to 
the chateau. Three precious hours were thus lost. 

u Mole accepted, and asked if he might take me for his colleague. 

* What/ answered the King, ‘ will Europe say ? What will the 
Bourse say, when it hears that we have such a muuvaise tbte at the 
Tuileries ? 9 Mol4 insisted, and the King yielded, probably with an 
arriere pensie of soon getting rid of me. 

“ Mold sent me word that he would call on me. This kept me use- 
less in my house for some hours waiting for him. When he came 
and opened his business I instantly refused. ^ ‘ I never/ I said, * will 
sit in a Cabinet of which I am not the head.’ 1 But,’ he said, € w ill 
you give me your friends, will you give me Bdmusat and Duvergier 
de Hauranne P 9 ‘By all means/ I said, ‘if they will give them- 
selves ; and I will assist you to the utmost of my power. I will be 
everything except' your colleague/ He went on to look for other 
colleagues, met with repulses from some, and could not persuade the 
King to accept others ; and at last, after spending uilprofitably five 
or six irrevocable hours, returned his pc were to the King. All the 
rest you know.” 

" Were your relations with the King,” I asked, “when you were 
his Minister, agreeable P ” 

* “ I cannot say,” answered Thiers, “ that we wore in all respects 
well suited, and yet we liked one another. I enjoyed his finesse, his 
knowledge, his sagacity, and the charm of his manner. He liked 
jny frankness, and, perhaps, did not dislike my petulance. With me 
He was thoroughly at ease, not so with Guizot. But the King 
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and I were eaoh <^£ us too*fpnd of having his own way to tolerate 
long the relation of 'Sing and Minister. He wanted to see all 
my dispatches. I let him look at the long and formal ones* on the 
condition that he would not attempt to after them ; but the shorter 
ones, the confidential notes, written while the courier was standing 
by in his boots, I would not show to him. There was not time ; I 
had to give the last mot. It woulA not have done to waste an hour 
or two in sending these to the Tuileries. 1 

" It was about two in the morning of the 24th February, 1848, 
that I received tho King’s summons by one of his aides-de-camp, 
. General de Ponthais. To get from my house in the Place de St. 
Georges to the Tuileries was not very easy — indeed not very safe. 
The messenger and I had to cross hundreds of barricades, and to 
answer the challenges of hundreds of sentinels, all excited and many 
of them drunk. Montalivet and tho Princes Nemours and Mont- 
pensicr, whom I found in the anteroom, said to me, ‘ Surtout 
m&iagez le Roi/ as if that was a time for personal considerations. 

" He was always fond of me. ‘ Quand je ne l’aimais plus/ he 
said, ‘ tou jours il mo plaisait.’ This time, however, he received me 
coldly. ‘Eh bien/ .lie said, ‘ havo you made me a ministry?’ 
‘ Made a ministry ! 9 I answered. ‘ Sire, why I have only just 
received your Majesty’s commands.’ * Ah ! ’ he replied, i vous ne 
voulez pas servir dans lo regno.’ This was an allusion to an old 
speech of mine. I really had said that I would not servo again 
during his reign. I became angry, and said, ‘ Non, sire, je ne veux 
pas servir dans votre regne.’ My ill temper calmed his. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘ we must talk reasonably. Whom can you have for col- 
leagues ? ’ ‘ Odillon Barrot/ I answered. ‘ Bon,’ replied the King. 
‘M. de Remusat.’ ‘ Passe pour lui.’ ‘ Duvergier de Hauranne.’ ‘I 
will not hear of him.’ ‘ Lamoricierc.’ * A la bonne heurc. Now/ 
he continued, ‘ allons aux choses.’ ‘ We must have parliamentary 
reform/ I said. ‘ Nonsense ! ’ ho answered. ‘ You would produce a 
chamber that, would give us bad laws, and perhaps war.’ ‘ I do not 
ask / I replied, * more than fifty or a hundred thousand new electors, 
and that is not a great concession. And the present chamber must be 
dissolved.’ ‘ Impossible/ said the King ; ‘ I cannot part with my 
majority.’ ‘ But/ I said, ‘ if you refuse both the objects that I 
propose, and the instruments with whom I am to work,* how can I 
serve you ? ’ c You shall have Bugeaud/ said the King, ‘ for your 
commander-in-chief. He will put down the 6meute, et apres 9a 
nous verrons.’ ‘ Bugeaud/ I said, ‘ will add to the irritation.’ 
4 No/ answered the King, ‘ he will inspire terror, and terror ie 
what we want/ ‘ Terror/ I replied, , is useful when it is supported 

(1) What follows is Mr. Senior’s note of a conversation with M. Thiers, in the spring 
of 1852, on the subject of the revolution of February, 1848. 
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by sufficient force. Have we that force P’ ‘ Go, mon cher/ said 
the King, ‘ to Bugeaud, talk to Him, collect your ministers, come 
back to me at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, et nous verrons/ 
* We are not ministers yet,’ I said. * No,’ answered the King, 
4 you are engaged to nothing, nor am I. But whatever be the 
arrangement you must be the chief.’ 4 That suits me;’ I replied, 
‘for I have resolved never again to enter a cabinet of which I am not 
the head.’ It fell in also with my engagements to Barrot : we had 
agreed that neither of us should be minister without the other, and 
that I should preside. 

44 4 Now/ said the King, ‘ we must insert in the Moniteur that you 
and Barrot arc my ministers.’ ‘ But,’ I answered, ‘ we arc not ; 
we may never be.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the King, ‘ I must have 
your names.’ * Mine,’ I replied, * is at your Majesty’s service, but 
I cannot dispose of Barrot’s.’ * We will, not say,’ he answered, 

‘ that you have accepted, but that the duty of forming a cabinet has 
been imposed on you.’ 

“ I was going to write the paragraph. ‘ No,’ said the King, 
taking the pen from me, ‘ I will be your secretary.’ And he wrote 
a notice announcing that MM. Thiers and Odillon Barrot etaient 
charges par le Eoi de former un nouveau cabinet. 

“ I inferred from this conversation that the King did not suspect 
the extent of the danger ; that when he perceived the gravity of his 
situation we should have little difficulty in overcoming his objections 
either to men or to measures ; and that as soon as wo had extricated 
him from his present embarrassment, he would throw us over without 
scruple. 

4f From him I went to Bugeaud, whose head-quarters were close 
. by, on the south side of the Place du Carrousel. I found him excited 
and anxious. It was now about three in the morning. ‘ I have not 
been appointed,’ he said, ‘ two hours. I scarcely know with whom 
I am to act, or what are my means ; but as far as I can ascertain 
they are very small. I have not sixteen thousand men ; they are 
fatigued and demoralised ; they have been kept for two days with their 
knapsacks on their backs, standing in half-frozen mud. The cavalry 
horses are knocked up ; there is no corn for them, and the men have 
been two days on their backs.’ 

“I then went to look for my colleagues. Barrot, Kemusat,, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, and Lamoriciere behaved well. Though 
with little confidence in the stability of the throne, they agreed to 
enter the ministry. Passy refused — so did Dufaure. Barrot, how'- 
ever, protested against Bugeaud. ‘If we are to conciliate the 
people/ he said, ‘let us not encumber ourselves with the most 
unpopular man in Paris.’ I stood up for him. ‘We shall pro- 
bably/ I said, ‘ have a furious battle, let us not deprive ourselves of 
the services of the first soldier in Europe/ This discussion took 
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place at my house. It teas now nearly seven, and we set out for the 
Tuilerios. On our road Pfecfeivfed a note from Bugeaud, in which 
he repeated his complaints of the weakness and of the fatigue of his 
troops, and added, what was news to me, that, with the exception of 
Bedeau’s division, the troops had only terf (Cartridges a piece.” • 

" How niany,” I said, “ would have been necessary?” 

“ An old soldier,” he answered, “ and on a field of battle, seldom 
uses more than ten. We did not spend ten at Austcrlitz. “ Prince 
Czartoriski once described well to me the decisive part of that 
battle. ‘We wore on our horses/ he said, ‘on the hill of Pratzen 
with the bulk of our army below us looking for the French, 
when we saw them emerge from the wood below. We opened on 
them a tremendous fire which they did not return — but formed 
their line and advanced with shouldered arms regardless of our fire, 
only closing their ranks as men fell under it. At length they were 
within pistol shot, and then, with one discharge, each man aiming 
at the adversary to his left, they destroyed a wholo line/ But only 
a veteran can do this. Young troops, even in the field, fire as soon 
as thoy sec the enemy, and waste a whole cartouche box in an hour ; 
and all troops, young and old, do the same in street fighting. In 
June wc burnt threo millions of cartridges. 

“ During the latter part of the reign,” he continued, “ the universal 
opinion of the bourgeoisie was that the bases of the King’s character 
were obstinacy and fourberie. As to the first they were right 
— not quite so as to the second : he was fin and rmi 9 but not 
fourbe } They believed him, however, to be as fake us Louis XI. 
The fusillade at the Affaires Etrangeres was supposed to have 
been a treacherous massacre, the nomination of Bugeaud an act of 
open hostility. Along our wholo road, at every barricade and 
wherever a crowd was collected, we assured t}jo people that the 
ministry was changed, that all that was right would be done ; but we 
were met by cries of ‘ Lo Hoi vous trompe. On va novas egorger. On 
va nous mitrailler.’ ‘ Non/ we said, ‘on ne va pas vous mitrailler. 
Yoyoz Barrot, voyez Thiers. Nous sommes ministres. Nous ne 
sommes pas des flgorgeurs/ ‘Mais Bugeaud, mais Bugeaud/ 

‘ Bugeaud/ I said, ‘ will do you no harm. Pull down the barricades and 
all will be well.’ And in many cases the barricades were pulled down. 

(1) This passage is referred to in the following extract from a subsequent conversa- 
tion. “ I called on M. Thiers this morning. Lady Ashburton had read to him in 
French the beginning of my report of our conversations in the spring. He admitted 
its general accuracy. ‘ There aro,’ he said, ‘ some few things that require correction, 
not because they aro important in themselves, but because, the report having passed 
through my hands, I become responsible for what I afti made to say, and inaocuraoies 
in slight points, which would be immaterial if you alone had to answer for them, ought 
not to be passed over by me. . . . Thus you make me call Louis Philippe fin et ruse. 
So ho was, but those words, without explanation, convey the idea of falsehood, and 
false he was not. Ho had a strong will and fixed plans, and though the means which 
he used to effect thoBe plans were often indirect, they were*hot treacherous.' ” 
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“ All this, however, produced a strong effect on Barrot. By the 
time that we arrived, at the Rue St. Anne, he had returned to his old 
• feelings -against Bpgeaud, ‘ Bugeatid/ lie kept repeating, ‘ va bien 
Guizo|, pnris^qpas avec nous. Let Guizot andBugeaud beat 
;dawn the resistance. C'est leur metier. Our business is to conciliate/ 
f It was at the\Rue ;St. Anne that we found the first fighting. The 
troops and therpoople were firing at one another from the street and 
the windows. I stopped the fire of the troops, and we ran through 
that of the people without an accident. A man came afterwards 
and asked me for a place on the merit of having run by my side and 
covered me. 

“ In the Cour des Tuileries wo found the Dues de Nemours and 
Montpensicr with Bugeaud. I abused them all with little menage - 
ment. ‘ Here/ I said to the Princes, ‘ you have been for a 
couple of days on the brink of a battle, and you have no ammuni- 
tion/ ‘We have sent/ they answered ‘to Vincennes/ ‘To 
Vincennes ! * I said, ‘ and how ? 9 ‘ B f a regiment of Chasseurs 

d’Orleans, and by the shortest road/ ‘And so/ I said, ‘you have 
deprived us of one of our best regiments, and in three hours the 
regiment and the ammunition will be both in the hands of the 
insurgents. And this when you had the Seine by your side, when 
you might have sent to Vincennes artillerymen disguised as peasants 
in boats full of wood or straw under which the ammunition would have 
been concealed, and in two hours we should have had it in the Louvre/ 

“ So it is to have to deal with Princes. They trust to others ; 
they do not know, what wc administrators have learnt by sad 
experience, that men are naturally cowards, liars, and sluggards ; 
they trust to what is told them, and they are ruined. 

“ The King and the Princes believed Duchatol and Guizot. 
Duchatel and Guizot believed that there were thirty thousand men 
in Paris, when there weite not sixteen thousand ; they beKeved that 
they had food«and ammunition, and they had neither. 

“ ‘ Cher ami/ I said, turning to Bugeaud, ‘ do you wish your 
wants to be known to the enemy ? If I am killed I shall be instantly 
stripped, and the contents of your note will spread like wild-fire 
over the insurrection. If you fall, your body will be respected ; 
take your unhappy note and relieve me from it/ ” 

“ Do you mean,” I said, “ that the bodies of those who fall in the 
Paris emeutes are stripped P ” 

" Not stripped,” he said, “ of their clothes, but of all that is in 
their pockets. It is a droit de la guerre which, from the number of 
Parisians who have served, we have imported into our civil combats. 

“ In war, when a man falls, those next to him are his heirs. A 
man stands by his officer, covers him, protects him, but if he is 
killed instantly rifles him. I have heard of a man employing ono 
hand to fire, and the other to 'seize the watch of his dying comrade. 
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But a general’s body is protected* His ,men fight for it more 
fiercely than even for their colours. 

“ We now went into the King's cabinet. Bfa was just up, „ He 
looked suspiciously at Duvergier ; however, ho Jkiadl a^effprtf^nd* 
said, ‘Je les accepts tous. Yenons aux choses 4 / ‘WVlWurf hWe 
a dissolution,' I said. ‘ Impossible S ' said the 5 Kin^. , ‘ t cannot 
part with a majority which so well understands mj£ policy.' ‘We 
must have reform.' ‘Nous Verrons,' replies the King, ‘ when this 
crisis is over. But these eventualities are not the things that I want 
to talk to you about. What is to be done to-day ? What is to be 
done this instant? ' * We arc not your ministers, sire,' I answered, 

‘ and if wo were, we are not ministers of repression. M. Guizot is 
still minister ; he and Bugeaud are the persons to put down the 
emeute. I have no right to give advice.' 

“ ‘ Nc parlcz pas,' said the King, * des betises constitutionelles. 
You know that Guizot is out of the question — that I trust no one 
but you — what am I to do P ' 

“ ‘In the first place,’ I replied, ‘ I think that Lamoriciere would 
be a more popular commander of the National Guard than Bugeaud. 
By all means keep Bugeaud as Commander-in-Ohief of the whole 
force, but give the National Guard to Lamoriciere.' ‘But,' said 
the King, ‘ will General Lamoriciere like to serve under Bugeaud? ' 

‘ With all my heart,' said Lamoriciere. ‘ I have served under him 
all my life.' 

“ ‘ In the second place,' I said, ‘ I find that we have scarcely any 
ammunition. We should not, I think, take the offensive until we see 
what we can obtain from Vincennes. And lastly, our small force 
appears to me to be too scattered. We have not above seven 
battalions at headquarters, and I am told that they are not five 
hundred strong. It seems to me that Bedeau and the other detach- 
ments ought to be recalled, and the whole concentrated in and about 
the Tuileries.' • 

‘“What you say,' said the King, ‘ seems quite right ; go and talk 
to Bugeaud.' And to him we went. He received Lamoriciere 
admirably. ‘You could not,' he said, ‘have given me a better 
second,' and he took from an officer near him a military cloak, and 
threw it over Lamoriciere to conceal his plain clothes. 

“ ‘ We think,' I added, ‘ that until the ammunition comes, perhaps, 
indeed, until we know the effect of the change of ministry, offensive 
operations should be suspended ; and further, that the troops had 
better be concentrated in and near the ch&teau.’ ‘ I perfectly agree 
with you,' said Bugeaud ; ‘ in fact, I have already taken the first 
step, and I will immediately order the troops to fall back on the 
Tuileries.' And accordingly he dictated an order to Bedeau to 
retire by the Boulevards and the Hue de la Paix, and orders to the 
other detachments to fall back on the Tuileries. 
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“ Soon after a messenger from Delessert, who reached us through 
many dangers, announced that the Prefecture of Police was sur- 
rounded, and that he wished the communication between him and 
the chateau to bo kept open. About two hundred National Guards, 
and two hundred troops of the lino, with St. Arnaud at their head, 
were sent from the Louvre along the Quais for this purpose ; the 
barricades on their road were deserted as they approached, but wo 
had scarcely seen the last of their bayonets disappear under the 
entranco of the Prefecture when the barricades were rc-raanned, 
and the only result was that we lost four hundred out of our small 
garrison. When the population is with you, a barricade taken is 
kept ; with a hostile population it is immediately lost again. 

“ Bugoaud’s orders were given in a hurry, and ill-framed. That 
addressed to Bedeau directed him to march along the long circuitous 
road of the Boulevards, instead of the shorter cut of the Buc Mont- 
martre, or the Rue Richelieu. The other orders specified no routes 
whatever. The consequence was that the movement was from the 
beginning a retreat, almost a flight. Bedeau’s division, which was 
the most distant, moved in a long file, instead of a compact column. 
The anarchical party, which was now mustering strong, and advancing 
from the Eastern Faubourgs, broke through the line, cut off the 
artillery, and so demoralised the men that whole battalions mirent 
la crosse en Pair as a signal that they would no longer resist the 
insurrection. 

“ It’ was now proposed that Odillon Barrot, Lamoricierc, and I 
should leave the Tuilories, and go to the people on the Boulevards 
and the Rue St. Ilonord, and announce to them the change of 
ministry and of system. Bufjcaud kept me back. ‘Let them go/ 
ho said, ‘and try and tell their story. I want you hero. Wo shall 
soon be attacked. Jc tucrai bcaucoup do monde — but there is no 
saying how it may end. All Paris seems to be coming upon us, and 
it would require fifty thousand men to make me confident of success/ 

“ It was now past ten. 

“ I went back to the Xing. As I entered his cabinet Guizot went 
out of it. Where he spent that night I do not know, but he had 
passed the morning in the private apartments of the royal family, 
and in all my conversations with the King I found traces of his 
influence and of his opposition. 

“ It was now that I used an expression which has sinco been 
quoted, though incorrectly as to its occasion, ‘ La mar£o monte — 
monte — dans deux heures peut-etro nous,serons tous engloutis/ I 
proposed to the King to retire from Paris. He assented, and 
suggested Vincennes. ‘ Vincennes/ I said, ‘ is a prison. Lot it be St. 
Cloud. . St. Cloud is a military position. By to-morrow Bugcaud and I 
will assemble there sixty thousand men. The day after to-morrow 
we will be at the Hotel de Ville. The H6tel do Ville, perhaps, will 
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be destroyed ; nous aurons le pied dans le sang ; both, or ono of us, 
may be destroyed, but you will not be with us, you Will not have 
been active in the battle, and you will have saved the monarchy/ 
The King went back to his private apartments to consult the Queen, 
and in fact to consult Guizot. When he returned he did not recjLr 
to my scheme of leaving Paris, but ‘said that he would show himself 
to the troops. We went out accordingly into tho Cour des Tuileries. 
lie was well received by the posts within the iron rails, which 
separate it from the Tlace du Carrousel. But when he had passed 
through the Arc de Triomphe, and found himself on tho outsido of 
the rails in the Place du Carrousel in presonce of the* National 
Guards, they raised a cry of Vive la IWforme. Many of them ran 
forward from their ranks, pressed on his horse, and raised over him 
a sort of arch of bayonets. I was walking at his horse’s head, and 
threw aside the bayonets with my stick, and tried to remonstrate 
with them. The King cried out rather sharply, ‘ Elle cst accordeo ! 
Elle cst accordeo ! ’ but lie was disappointed and alarmed. His 
confidence reposed chiefly in the National Guards. These were the 
best disposed of them, or they would not have been there, and it was 
evident that his influence over them was gone, lie suddenly 
stopped the revieAV, and returned to tho chateau. 

“ I now saw that the time for the King’s retreat was come, and 
urged Bugeaud to post troops to keep open the communication 
between the Tuileries and the Quai de Passy. He objected, and 
talked of resistance, but at last consented. Had not this been done, 
the mob, which half an hour afterwards broke into the Tuileries, 
would probably have massacred the Royal family. 

“While I was talking to Bugeaud, a fire was opened on us from 
the windows of the buildings which then covered a large part of the 
Place du Carrousel. Bugeaud now for tho first time ordered his 
little army, which was ranged from the north to the south of the 
Place, just beyond the railing, to fire. The picturesque effect of 
this discharge, as it gradually ran from one end to the other of 
this long line, was very striking. It cleared the windows, but it 
did little else. * There/ said Bugeaud, ‘ goes ono of our ten 
cartridges — but there arc nine left, ct avec 5a on peut pas mal tuer/ 

“I went back to the King. Seven or eight members of the 
Chamber wore there, but, with the exception of Piscatory, they were 
all members of the Opposition — such as Duvergier, . Dufaure, 
R6musat, do Lastcyrie, Gustave de Beaumont, and I. Suddenly 
Cremieux came. * I havo traversed/ he said, ‘ a great part of Paris. 
All is not lost. The people, indeed, will not accept Bugeaud or 
Thiers ; but an Odillon Barrot ministry, his colleagues all taken from 
the Left, and Gerard for Commandcr-m-Chief, will be received 
with acclamation/ ‘ For heaven’s sake/ I said, * sire, try this ex- 
periment/ ‘ No ; ’ answered the King , 4 you are the only person in 
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whom I confide/ ‘ We must not thiiik/ I replied, ‘ about.pur feel- 
ings and wishes at such a moment. Nominate Barrot/ * But who/ 
said the Kifig, * is to countersign it P 9 1 Guizot/ said somebody ; 
‘he is still ministSlr/ ‘No/ I said, ‘we must keep that name out 
of*, sight/ General Trezel was at hand, and signed the nomination 
off Barrot as President of the Council. Who signed that of Gerard, 
as Commander-in-Chief, instead of Bugeaud, I do not recollect. 

* At least/ said the King to me, ‘ you and your intended colleagues 
remain with me — I neVcr wanted friends more/ 

“ Soon after M. de Reims entered the cabinet. He brought me 
news of my family, of whom, since I left them before daybreak, I 
know nothing except that they were in the heart of the insurrec- 
tion. All my servants, he said, except two were on the barricades. 
A party had entered my house, were received with great tact and 
politeness by Mdme. d’Osne, and took nothing except our firearms. 
His account of the state of public feeling was frightful : the 
Republican party was becoming the master — cries against the Royal 
family were increasing ; it was probable that in half an hour the 
Tuilories would be attacked by one hundred thousand insurgents. 
One resource only seemed left — abdication in favour of the Comte 
de Paris. The Due de Nemours was watching our conversation, and 
beckoned to me. ‘ What is the news/ ho said, ‘ that you aro hear- 
ing ?’ ‘About the safety/ I answered, ‘of my own family/ 

* What about the people ? 9 ‘ Nothing good/ I replied. ‘ Can your 

informant be depended on ? ’• ‘ Perfectly/ ‘ Then I must talk to 
him/ — and the Prince drew M. de Reims into a window. ‘ I fear/ 
said M. de Reims, ‘ that there is only one chance left — the people is 
perfectly mad/ ‘I guess/ said the Prince, ‘what that chance is/ 
‘ I believe/ said M. de Reims, ‘ that the throne of the Comte de 
Paris may possibly be preserved — I am sure the King’s cannot/ 

‘ What say you, M. Thiers ? ’ said the Prince. ‘ I cannot venture/ 
I said, ‘I cannot bear, to talk on such a matter/ 

“ The Prince took the arm of the Due de Montpensier, and they 
both approached the King. He was perfectly calm — the only person 
who was so. ‘We aro told, sire/ said the Due de Nemours, ‘that 
a terrible sacrifice is necessary/ ‘ Is it my abdication ? I am per- 
fectly ready to hand you over the government/ ‘ I fear/ said the 
Due de Nemours, ‘that one sacrifice is not enough. I am more 
unpopular than your Majesty. The Duchess of Orleans must 
be the Regent/ ‘Et toi aussi/ said the King. Then, turning 
to me, he said, ‘ Cher ami, quo dites vous P ’ I would not, indeed 
I could not, speak. He discussed the matter for a few minutes 
with the two princes, and seemed quite ready to follow their 
advice — but, before deciding, went through his bedroom to the 
Queen’s sitting-room, which opened into the bedroom. As the 
4oors arc arranged to form a vista, we could see as they were 
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opened, into the Queen's apartment- The Queen, the Duchess of 
Orleans, the Duchesses of Nemours and Montpensijr; their children 
and dames d'honneur, and -the Pirincess Clementine wer& all t^here— 
and also Guizot and Broglie. Wheneyer, during this long night 
and morning, the King went into that room he came hpek irreeityje. 
The door closed, but we could hear weeping and sobbing, and lCud 
voices. There was a scene de famille that lasted perhaps for ten 
minutes. Then the King returned, bringing with: him all this 
female entourage . As he sat down the Duchess of Orleans threw 
herself before him with the children, exclaiming, ‘ Sire, n'abdiquez 
pas. La oouronne est trop lourde pour nous, vous seul pouvez 
la supporter.' The Queen bent over him and embraced him. 
Cries of ^'abdication, ^abdication,' wore now heard from the 
ante- room. The Queen's grief was mixed with anger. ‘You 
do not deserve/ she said, ‘so good a King.' La sc&ne ^fcait 
touchante, meme dechirante, mais il y manquait la dignite ; elle ne 
resiste pas aux emotions fortes. I could not stay any longer. 

“Abdication at this instant may have been prudent, but I 
could not bear to see it imposed on the King by a crowd. I 
am naturally absolute; it is with difficulty that I can tolerate 
the opposition of my colleagues ; but of all things that which 
I can least support is the dictation of a mob. I went back to the 
Cour des Tuilerics, where I might find vent for my rage and anguish 
in the battle of which it seemed likely to be the scene. I was walk- 
ing up and down with Bugeaud, listening to the approach of the 
firing and of tho cries, and from time to time to a ball breaking the 
glass of some window abovo us, when M. de Cercey ran to me from 
the chateau, crying ‘ Come back ! Come back ! We want your 
advice for the King.' I went back, but could not penetrate much 
farther than the door. Through a vista of heads I could see the 
King sitting at his table, slowly writing his abdication. He gave it 
to those near him, who passed it on to Lamoriciere. I went back to 
tell Bugeaud. .‘We should have been beaten,' he said, ‘ we should 
have been ecras<5s. Mais au moins j'aurais tue quelques milliers de 
ces coquins 1& [he used a much coarser word] et e'est ce qui 
m'enrage.' 

“ Immediately afterwards we saw the crowd pouring from the Royal 
apartments under the Pavilion de l'Horloge towards the garden. 
M. d'Asseline, the Duchess of Orleans' secretary, came to us and told 
us that orders had been sent to the stables in the Louvre for the 
carriages to meet the Royal family in the Place de la Concorde, at 
the gate of the subterraneous passage which runs from the Tuileries 
under the Terrace du Bord de l'Eau. Bugeaud and I followed the 
crowd through the gardens to the Place de la Concorde in the hope 
of meeting the King at this gate. Before we arrived the Royal 
family were already there, waiting for the carriages. 
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a To bring, thenCL ifad teen a matter-' of difficulty and danger. One 
jQdacbman #*&:$koion! hk b^*fthd only two broughams not bearing 
any arms, q»d^nu$tak©n *f<& titadines , reaqhed the Place. 

*!T “ The necessity of the precaution suggested by me an hour before 
of* Occupying the Place Vie la Concorde by a sufficient force now 
appearedi 4 ^ They furious mob, some of whom had now burst into the 
’chdteau/ ah<J others were trying to rush into the Place, would have 
spared jio one who appeared to form part of the Court. But while 
some troops of the line, assisted by the heroic defence of the Oh&teau 
d'Eau, kept good the entrances into the Place from the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Rue Faubourg St. Honore, a regiment of cuirassiers 
roccivcd in a square the Royal family, protected them while they 
were thrown into the two carriages, and went off with them at a 
gallop along the Quay below Passy. 

“‘We have nothing more to do/ said. Bugcaud. ‘I shall go 
home. No one will touch mo in this marshal's dress, but you had 
better take an escort. Your black coat will not be respected.' 

‘ An escort,' I said, ‘ would be of little use against a hundred 
thousand insurgents. I shall find my way as I can.' And so wo 
parted. 

“ In a few minutes I was recognised and pressed on. If I had 
fallen, or if I had resisted, my life was gone. Nothing is more 
good-natured, more kind, than a Parisian mob unless its destructive 
passions are roused, but the slightest accident will rouso them. 
They put me in mind of a couple of greyhounds which a friend of 
mine bred up with a hare. All three were the best friends possible. 
Once, in sport, the bare ran from the dogs ; they pursued her, the 
dormant instinct was roused, and they killed her. A battalion of 
the National Guard saved me, and carried me across the bridge to 
the Palais Bourbon. I went into the Salle des Pas Perduft which 
served as an ante-room to the Chamber, and found it full 
of deputies. t Thcy urged me to go into the Chamber. ‘No/ 
I said, ‘ I will have nothing more to do with you. Your 
venality, your subservience, your selfishness, your opposition to 
reform, your determination to monopolize for yourselves and for 
your handful of electors all the honours and profits of the govern- 
ment, have dethroned the monarch, and perhaps dostroyed the 
constitution. I will never enter again that den of infamy and 
corruption.' And I loft them in order to get back, as well as I 
could, by the Quai de Passy and the Boulevard exUrimr to my own 
house. 

“ At that instant the Duchess of Orleans was in the Chamber. 
Neither Bugeaud nor I had been told that she was going there. M. 
d'AsBeline, her secretary, never mentioned to us her plans ; wo took 
for granted that she was with the rest of the Royal family on the 
road to St. Cloud. Had we known the truth, we should of course 
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have made our way into the Chatnber*aud it is possible -that the 
result of that last sitting might. have'b^eAdiffajtfnt.^ " , 

“ What became, 1 ” I said, " of the abdication? ” „ 

“ Lamorici£re,” answered Thiers,* “ accompanied by pa ^Grange, 
went to read it at the first barricade in the Rue <J© Rivoli-+ho was 
received by a fire which killed his horse/ As he fell he.gaye the 
paper to La Grange, who, I beliove, really tried to publish it — but 
it was too late. Wo were now in the hands of the Routes — Lqmori- 
ciero’s life wa9 saved by two men in the mob who had served under 
him in Africa. I will not boro you with my adventures on my way 
to the Place de St. Georges. After some narrow escapes I got to 
my house, and found my family safe.” 

“ Beginning,” I said, “ by your first interview with the King, 
and looking back at the different acts of this tragedy, do you see 
any means by which the catastrophe could have been altered?” 

“ I doubt,” he answered, “ whether at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 24th of February it was still possible, with our small, fatigued, 
and ill-provided force, to resist such an insurrection as that which 
actually attacked us. If the news of the change of ministry and of 
the change of system could have been published and believed, the 
insurrection would never have swelled to the dimensions which it 
ultimately reached. But neither was then possible : tho office of the 
Monifeur was surrounded by barricades, the announcement of the 
change was not circulated : of those who heard it the greater part 
discredited it. But our defeat might have been far lfcss disgraceful. 
If Bedcau had formed his troops into a column instead of a file two 
miles long; if his artillery had been in the centre instead of at 
the end ; if ho himself had been in the midst of liis troops, over- 
looking all, instead of being at the Porte St. Martin when his rear 
was in the Place de la Bastille ; if ho had taken the direct road to the 
Tuileries instead of, in fact, marching round them, he might have 
brought us a reinforcement of six thousand men, welf provided with 
ammunition. As it was, the people seduced his soldiers in detail : 
they broke into their ranks, they shook them by the hand, they 
kissed them, they entreated them not to fire on the people, they, 
promised to take care of their artillery for them — in short, they 
made thorn worse than useless. In an tmeutc the troops are lost if 
they allow the mob to come in contact with them. The only wise 
order is to fire if they approach. 

“ Our concentrated force would have amounted to ten or twelve 
thousand men. No mob can stop such a force in the broad, straight 
avenue which leads from the Tuilories to St. Cloud. We should 
have marched thither with tho. Royal Family in our centre. By the 
25th we should havo collected there sixty thousand men ; on the 
26th Bugeaud and I should have been ready to march on Paris. 

“ We should have left the King with a mere guard of five thousand 
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men at St. Cloud, taken post with twenty thousand men at the Arc 
de Triomphe, and twenty thousand more at thg Barriere du Trone 
on the opposito side, and sent twenty-four pieces of cannon and two 
columns each of ten thousand picked men to meet at the Hdtel do 
Yifle. Those who advanced from the Arc de Triomphe, who alone 
would have had the cannon, would have encountered no resistance— 
the Champs Elysees and the Quais are indefensible. Those who 
marched by the Faubourg St. Antoine would have had to cross 
barricades, but they would have taken thorn fr <jp tho rear ; and the 
bourgeoisie , after having been two days in the hands of the Repub- 
licans, would have been our devoted friends. We should have had 
to destroy the Hotel de Ville — that was the object for which I should 
have sent the cannon — but under its ashes would have been the 
ashes of the Republicans ; and I would destroy ten such buildings 
to put down a revolution.” 

“ Bugeaud,” I said, “ in his letter, says that there were not more 
than ten caissons of cartridges in Vincennes.” 

“ Bugeaud’s letter,” answered Thiers, “is a tissue of falsehoods. 
There were at Vincennes cartridges enough, and maUriel of every 
kind enough, to fight ten great battles. Tho military materiel of 
France is largor than that of England and Russia, and Austria and 
Prussia — indeed, than that of all Europe put together. 

“ When I was minister I had a register, entitled Dicers, which 
was kept secret, and contained an account of all the military materiel 
which I had accumulated for unforeseen, “or, rather, for unarrived 
occasions. Among that reserve was tho equipment of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men and an artillery of four hundred pieces, 
which I destined to arm th revolutionists of Italy. We have a 
provision for five years of war.” 

March 24 th. — This morning we had our ninth conversation. 

“ Our last conversation,” he began, “ brought us to my return to 
the Plgee do St. Georges. 

" I Was advised to change my residence, or, at least, to sleep out, 
but I resolved to die, if I was to die, at home. I never was seriously . 
molested, though for some days ray rooms were full of persons who 
came to ask for advice. Tho counsel which I gave to them all was 
not to emigrate an dehors on on dedans — either beyond the frontier or 
into the provinces. 

“ When the Constituent Assembly was convoked I offered myself 
for the Bouches du Rhone, which I had represented for twenty years, 
but they had not courage to elect mo. 

" Soon after it had mot I was returned by one of the departments 
in which there had been a double nomination, but I lost the 15th of 
May, almost the only great event of the last twe$ty years that I 
have missed.” 
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Before advancing any statements which may appear to you 
doubtful, I will bespeak your favourable attention by saying some- 
thing whioh cannot be contradicted. 

A man should not talk about what he does not know. That is 
a proposition which must bo granted me. I will go on to say 
further — it is not the same thing — a man should speak of what he 
knows. When it was proposed to me to say something to you this 
evening, I wished that what I said should be about something I 
knew. 

I think I do know something about the use of books. Not the 
contents of books, but the value and use of them. All men have 
read some books. Many have read much. There are many men 
who have read more books Ilian I have. Few in this busy, ener- 
getic island in which we live can say, what I have to confess of 
myself, that my whole life has been passed in handling books. 

The books of which we are going to speak to-night are the books 
of our day — modern literature, or what are commonly called “ new 
books / 9 

So various are the contents of the many coloured volumes which 
solicit our attention month after month for at least nine months of 
tho year, that it may seem an impossible thing to render any account 
of so many-sided a phenomenon in the short space of one lecture. 
But I am not proposing to pass in review book by book, or writer 
by writer — -that would be endless. I am not proposing to you to 
speak of individuals at all, I want you to take a comprehensive 
point of view, to consider our books on masse, as a collective pheno- 
menon — say from such a point of view as is indicated the 
questions, “ Who write them P Who read them P Why do they 
write or read them P What is the educational or social value of the 
labour so expended in reading or writing P 

Literature is a commodity, and as such it is subject to economic 
law. Books, like any other commodity, can only be produced by 
the combination of labour and capital — the labour of the author, the 
capital of the publisher. They would not be written unless tho 
author laboured to write them. They could not be printed unless 
there was somebody ready to advance money for the paper and the 
work of the prihtxng-press. The publisher, the capitalist, risks his 
money on a book; because he expects to turn it over with a trade 
profit — say 12 per cejit — on it. On the capitalist side the pro- 

(1)* A Lecture; delivered Oct. 29, 1877. , 
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auction is purely u commercial transaction ; but on the labour side, 
i.e. on the part of the author, it is not equally easy to state the case as 
one of labour motived by wages. Certainly authorship is a profession. 
There are authors, who are authors and nothing more — men who 
Hve by their pen, as a counsel lives by giving opinions, or a physi- 
cian by prescribing for patients. Hut this is only partially the case 
with our literature. A large part of it is not paid for ; the author’s 
labour is not set in motion by wages. Many other motives come in, 
inducing men to address the public in print, besides the motive of 
wages. Disinterested enthusiasm ; youthful ardour of conviction ; 
egotism in some one of its many forms, of ambition, vanity, the 
desire to teach, to preach, to be listened to; mere restlessness of* 
temperament ; even the having nothing else to do — these things will 
make a man write a book quite irrespective of being paid for doing 
so. Did you over hear of Catherinot ? No ! Well Catherinot was 
a French antiquary of the seventeenth century ; a very learned one, 
if lourning means to have read many books without understanding. 
Catherinot printed, whether at his own cost or another’s I can’t say, 
a vast number of dissertations on matters of antiquity. David 
Clement, the curious bibliographer, has collected the titles of one 
hundred and eighty- two of those dissertations, and adds there were 
more of them which lie had not been able to find. Nobody wanted 
these dissertations of Catherinot. He wrote them and printed them 
for his own gratification. As the public would not take his puperassrs, 
as Vulcsius culled them, he had recourse* to a device to force a cir- 
culation for them. There was then no penny post, so he could not, 
like Herman lleinfcttcr, post his lucubrations to all likely addresses, 
but he used to go round the qua is in Paris, where the old book- 
stalls are, and, while pretending t> be looking over tho books, slip 
some of his dissertations between the volumes of the boutiquier . In 
this way the one hundred and eighty-two or more have come down 
to us. Catherinot is a bye- word, tho typical case of scribbleomania, 
— of the insanabiie scribe a di cacocthes — but the malady is not 
unknown to our time, and accounts for some of our many reams 
of print. And even if pure scribbleomania is not a common 
complaint, there are very many other motives to writing 
bosides tho avowed and legitimate motive of earning an income by 
the pen. Why do men make speeches to public mootings, or give 
lectures in public institutions P It is a great deal of trouble to do so. 
Tho motives of the labour are very various. Whatever they are, tho 
same variety of motives urges men to write books. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, the number and importance of 
which must not bo lost sight of in our inquiry, the general rule will 
still hold that books, being a commodity, are subject to the same 
economio laws as all commodities. That one which is of importance 
for us is the law of demand and supply ; the law which says that 
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demand creates supply, and prescribes its quantity and quality. 
You see at once how vital to literature must be tho establishment of 
this commercial principle as its regulator, and how radical must 
have been the revolution in the relation between writer and reader 
which was brought about when it was established. In tho times 
when the writer was the exponent of universally received first prin- 
ciples, what he said might be true or might be false, might be ill or 
well received, but at all events ho delivered his message; he spoke 
as one having authority, and did not shape his thoughts so as to 
offer what should be acceptable to his auditory. Authorship was not 
a trade ; books were not a commodity ; demand did not dictate tho 
quality of the article supplied. In England, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the transformation of the writer from the 
prophet into the trading author was pretty well complete. As we 
trace back our civilisation to the cave man, so it is worth while 
casting a glance at the ancestral authorape from whom is descended 
the accomplished and highly-paid leader-writer of 1877, who sits for 
a county, and the “ honour of whose company ” dukes solicit. The 
professional author of Queen Anne's time has been delinoated to us, by 
the master-hand of Pope, as a disreputable being, starving in a garret 
“ high in Drury-lano,” on an occasional five guineas thrown to him 
by the grudging charity of one of the wealthy publishers, Tonson or 
Lintot, or more likely Curll, “ turning a Persian tale for half-a-crown,” 
that he might not go to bed supperless and swearing. Ho was a 
brainless dunce without education, a sneaking scoundrel without a 
conscience. But you will notice that in this his mean estate, now 
become a hireling scribbler, he continued for long to keep up the 
fiction that the author was a gentleman who wrote because it pleased 
him so to c|o. When he had finished his pamphlet in defence of the 
present a^iini^tration, a pamphlet for which ho was to get Sir 
Robert's shabby pay, he pretended, in his preface, that he had taken 
up his pen for tho amusement of his leisure hours. When he had 
turned into rhyme Ovid's He Arte Amandi for Curll's Chaste 
Press, he said ho was going to oblige tho town with a poetical 
trifle. You all remember Pope's couplet — 

“ Rhymes ero ho wakes, and prints before term ends, 

Obliged by hunger and request of frionds.” 

The second line ought to be read thus — 

“ Obliged by hunger and— request of friends,” 

hunger being the real cause of the hurried publication ; “ request of 
friends " the cause assigned, suppose on the title-page. The trans- 
formation of tho teacher into the paid author was complete ; but the 
professional author, though compelled to supply the article which 
was in demand, still gave himself the airs of an independent gentle- 1 
man, and affected to be controlling taste instead of ministering to it. 
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In our own day, ribttoithstanding the exceptions to which I have 
alluded, it is now the rule that the character of general literature is 
determined by the taste of the reading public. It is true that any 
man may write what he likes, and may print it. But if he cannot 
get the public to buy it, his book can hardly be said to be published. 
At any rate, books that are not read count for nothing in that litera- 
ture of the day which is the subject before us. 

Let us first inquire what literature is as to its mass, before wc look 
into its composition. And here it will simplify our subject if we 
divide books into two classes — literature strictly so called, and the 
books which arc not literature. 

Literature docs not mean all printed matter. Blue-books and Acts 
of Parliament, Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management, Timbs’s Year- 
book of Facts, Fresenius’s Chemical Analysis — these are not litera- 
ture. The w T ord is not applicable to all the books in our libraries. 
Most books are didactic — ?>. they are intended to convey informa- 
tion on special subjects. Treatises on agriculture, astronomy, a 
dictionary of commerce, are not literary works. They are books — 
useful, necessary for those who arc studying agriculture, astronomy, 
commerce — but they do not come under the head of literature. 
There are books which the publishers are pleased to advertise as 
“gift-books,” the object of whose existence is that they may be 
“ given ” — no doubt they answer their purpose, they aro “givon” — 
and there is an end of them. I have seen an American advertising 
column headed “ swift-selling books,” the object of which books, I 
presume, was that they might bo “ sold,” like Peter Pindar’s razors. 
When wo have excluded all books which teach special subjects, all 
gift-books, all swift-selling books, all religious books, history and 
politics, those which remain are “ literature.” 

I am unable to give a definition of literature. I have not met 
with a satisfactory one. Mr. Slopford Brooke, in a little book which 
I can cordially recommend to beginners — it is called A Primer of 
English Literature — has felt this difficulty at the outset. He says 
in his first page, “ By litcruturc we mean the written thoughts and 
feelings of intelligent men and women arranged in a way which 
will give pleasure to the reader.” It would be easy to show the 
defects of this definition ; but, till I am prepared to propose a better, 
we may let this pass. Of what books the class literature consists 
may bo better understood by setting the class m opposition to special 
books than by a description. Catalogues of classified libraries use 
the term “ belles lettres ” for this class of book. 

When we have thus reduced the comprehension of the term 
“ literature ” to its narrowest limits, the mass of reading soliciting 
our notice is still enormous — overwhelming. First come the 
periodicals, and of periodicals first the dailies. Tlie daily news- 
paper is political or commercial, mainly; but even the daily 
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paper p.ow, which pretends to any standing, must hare its 
column of literature. The weekly papers 'are literary in a large 
proportion to their bulk. Our old friend the Saturday Review is 
literary as to a full half of it^ contents, and, having worked off the 
froth and frivolity of its froward youth, offers you for sixpence a co- 
operative store of literary opinion of a highly instructive character, 
and always worth attention. There are the exclusively literary 
weeklies — the Academy , the Athenaeum , the Literary World — all 
necessary to be looked at as being integral parts of current opinion. 
Wo come to the monthlies. It is characteristic of the eager haste of 
our modern Athenians to hear “ some new thing,” that we cannot 
now wait for quarter-day. Those venerable old wooden three- 
deckers, the Edinburgh Revicio and the Quarterly Review , still put out 
to sea under the command, I believe, of tho Ancient Mariner, but 
the active warfare of opinion is conducted by the three new iron 
monitors, the Fortnightly , the Contemporary , and the Nineteenth 
Century . In these monthlies the best writers of tho day vie with 
each other in soliciting our jaded appetites on every conceivable sub- 
ject. Indeed, the monthly periodical seems destined to supersede 
books altogether. Hooks now are largely made up of republished 
review articles. Even when this is not the case, the substance of 
the ideas expanded in the octavo volume will generally be found to 
have been first put out in the magazine article of thirty pages. 
Hence the monthlies cannot be disposed of by slightly looking into 
them ; they form at this moment tho most characteristic and pithy 
part of our literary produce. It has been calculated that the insect 
life upon our globe, if piled in one mass, would exceed in magnitude 
the heap which would bo made by bringing together all the beasts 
and birds. For though each insect be individually minute, their 
collective number is enormous. So a single number of a periodical 
soems little compared with a hook ; but then there are so many of 
them, and they arc reproduced so fast ! A newspaper seems less 
than it is on account of tho spread of the sheet. One* number of the 
Times , a double sheet containing 1G pages, or 96 columns, contains 
a quantity of printing equal to 384 pages 8vo, or an average-sized 
8 vo volume. Even a hard reader might find it difficult within thirty 
days to overtake tho periodical output of the month ; and then on 
the first he would have to begin all over again. 

So much for periodicals ; we come now to the books. 

The total number of new books, not including new editions and 
reprints, published in Great Britain in 1876, was 2,920. In accord- 
ance with the construction I have put on the term literature, we 
must subtract from this total all religious, political, legal, commer- 
cial, medical, juvenile books, and all pamphlets. There will remain 
somewhere about 1,620 books of literature, taking the word in its 
widest extent. I may say, by the way, that these figures can only 
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be regarded as approximative. Cataloguing in this country is dis- 
gracefully careless. Many books published are every year omitted 
from the London catalogue. For example, out of* 267 works pub- 
lished in the two counties of Lancashire and Chesire, only 31 are 
found entered in the last London catalogue. But I will take no 
account of omissions. I will even strike off the odd 120 from my 
total of 1,620, and say that English literature grows only at the rate 
of 1,500 works per annum. At this rate in ten years our literary 
product amounts to 15,000 books. Put the duration of a man's 
reading life at forty years. If he had to read everything that came 
out, to keep pace with the teeming press, he would have had in his 
forty years 60,000 works of contemporary literature to wade through. 
This in books only, over and above his periodical work, which we 
calculated would require pretty well all his time. 

But as yet we have got only Great Britain. But England is not 
all the world, as Mr. Matthew Arnold reminds- us (Essays, p. 43). 
By the very nature of things, much of the best that is known and 
thought in the world cannot bo of English growth, must be 
foreign ; in a survey of literature wo cannot afford to ignore what is 
being said and written in the countries near us, any more than in 
politics we can afford to ignore what is being done by them. At 
present Germany and France arc the two countries with whom we 
are most closely connected, and whose sayings arc tho most influential 
sayings in the world. 

Germany is the country of books, and its output of books is 
enormous. The average annual number of books printed in that 
language' is about 12,000. However, only a fraction of this total 
of German books deserves to runk as literature. Merc book-making 
is carried in Germany to a frightful pitch. Tho bad tobacco and 
the falsified wines of Mayence and Hamburg find their counterpart 
in the book wares of Leipsic. The German language is one of the 
most powerful instruments for the expression of thought and feeling 
to w'hich humSn invention has ever given birth. Tho average 
German literary style of the present day is a barbarous jargon, 
wrapping up an attenuated and cloudy sense in bales of high- 
sounding words. The fatigue which this stylo of utterance inflicts 
upon the mind is as great as that which their Gothic letter, a relic 
of the fifteenth century, inflicts upon the eye, blackening and smear- 
ing all the page. An examination of the boys in the Johannenen 
of Hamburg elicited the fact that sixty-one per cent, of the upper 
class were short-sighted. A large part of German books is not 
significant of anything — mere sound without meaning. 

Putting aside, however, the meaningless, there remains not a little 
in German publication which requires the attention of one who 
makes it his business to know the thoughts of his age. The 
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residuum of these 12,000 annual volumes has to bo sifted out of the 
lumber of the book-shops, for it embodies the thoughts and the 
moral ideal of a great country and a great people. Poor as Germany 
is in literature, it is rich in learning . As compilers of dictionaries, 
as accumulators of facts, the German bookmaker is unrivalled. The 
Germans are the hewers of wood and drawers of water for a litera- 
ture which they have not got. All the rest of the European nations 
put together do not do so much for the illustration of the Greek 
and Latin classics as the Germans alone do — classics by whose form 
and spirit they have profited so little. It is ono of the paradoxes of 
literary history that in this very country — Germany — which is the 
world’s schoolmaster in learning the Greek and Latin languages, so 
little of the style and beauty of those immortal models passes into its 
daily literature. 

If style and form alone were what gave value to literature, the 
first literature now produced in the world would bo the French. 
All that the Germans have not the French* have. Form, method, 
measure, proportion, classical elegance, refinement, the cultivated 
taste, the stamp of good society — these traits belong not only to the 
first class of French books, but even to their second and third rate 
books. No writer in France of whatever calibre can hope for 
acceptance who violates good taste or is ignorant of polite address. 
German literature is not written by gentlemen — mind, I speak of 
literature, not of works of erudition — but by a touzle-headed, 
unkempt, unwashed professional bookmaker, ignorant aliko of man- 
ners and the world. In France a writer cannot gain a hearing 
unless he stands upon the platform of the man of the world, who 
lives in society, and accepts its prescription before he undertakes to 
instruct it. French books are written by men of the world for the 
world. This is the merit of the French. The weak point of French 
books is their deficiency of fact, their emptiness of information. Tho 
self-complacent ignorance of the French writer is astonishing. 
Their books are too often style and nothing more. The French 
language has been wrought up to bo the perfect vehicle of wit and 
wisdom — the wisdom of tho serpent — the incisive medium of the 
practical intelligence. But tho French mind has polished the 
French language to this perfection at a great cost — at the cost of 
total ignorance of all that is not written in French. Few educated 
Frenchmen know any language but their own. They travel little, 
and, when they do travel, thoir ignorance of tho speech of the 
country cuts them off from getting to know what the people are like. 
We must credit the French with knowing their own affairs ; of the 
affairs even of their nearest neighbours in Europe they are as igno- 
rant as a Chinese. Their newspapers are dependent for their foreign 
intelligence on the telegrams of the Times . Hence their foreign 
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policy has been a series of blunders. Had the merits of the cose 
been known to it, could Republican France, in 1849, have sent 
out an expedition to Home to sot up again the miserable ecclesi- 
astical government which the Romans had thrown off? 1 was 
reading in the Figaro not long ago a paragraph giving an accouut of 
the visit of a French gentleman in England. On some occasion he 
had to make a speech ; and he made it in English, acquitting liim- 
sely very creditably. “ M. Blanc,” says the Figaro , “ being a Breton, 
spoke English luce a nativo Englishman, on account of the close 
affinity between the two languages, Breton and English.” The 
Figaro is one of the most widely circulated newspapers in France. 
England is a country with which the French are in close and con- 
stant communication, and yet they have not discovered that the 
English tongue does not belong to the Keltic family of languages. 
That Germany is as little known to them as England I might 
instance in the most popular tourist’s book' of the day. Victor 
Tis, sot’s “ Voyage aux ‘pays des Milliards ” has reached something 
approaching to fifty editions. It is nothing but a tissue of epigrams 
and witty exaggerations, a farce disguised as fact, and taken by the 
French nation as a serious description of German life. 

It is an error to say, as is sometimes said, that French literature 
is a mere literature of style. This finished expression embalms 
much worldly wisdom, the life experience of the most social of 
modern men and women ; but it is an experience whose horizon is 
limited by the limits of France. It is a strictly national literature. 
It is, in this respect, the counterpart of the literature of ancient 
Athens. Wt\ all the rest of us, are to the Frenchman barbarians in 
our speech and manners. He will not trouble himself about us. 
By this exclusiveness ho gains something and loses much, ne pre- 
serves the purity of his style. The clearness of his vision and the 
precision of his judgment, from his national point of view, are 
unimpaired. He loses the cosmopolitan breadth — the comparative 
standpoint. Rut the comparative standpoint is the great conquest 
of our century, which has revolutionised history and created social 
science and the science of language. 

He who aims at comprehending modern literature must keep 
himself well acquainted with the contemporary course of French 
and German books, as well as of his own language ; and these two 
are enough. A Spanish literature of to-day can hardly be said to 
exist, and the Italians are too much occupied at present in repro- 
duction and imitation to have much that is original to contribute to 
the general stock of Europe. 

English, French, German: the periodical and the volume pub- 
lication in these three languages, year by year : you will say the 
quantity is prodigious — overwhelming, if it were to be supposed 
that any reader must read it all. But this is not the case : what 
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the publisher's table offers is a choice — something for all tastes: 
one reads one book, another another. As I divided books into two 
classes, books of special information and books of genoral literature, 
so readers must now be divided into two classes — the general publio 
and the professional literary man : the author, or critic, let us call 
him. I am not proposing that the general public should read, or 
look at, all this mass of current literature. It would be preposterous 
to think of it. You must read by selection ; butjor your selection 
you will be guided — you are so in fact — by the opinion of those 
whom I must now speak of as a class, by the name of critics. 

Criticism is a profession, and, as you will have gathered from 
what has been said, an arduous profession ; the responsibility great, 
the labour heavy. Literature is not your profession — I speak to 
you as the general public — it is at most a solace of your leisure 
hours ; but the critic, lie who sits on the judgment-seat, of letters, 
and has to acquit or condemn, to examine how each writer has 
executed his task,' to guide the reading community by distinguishing 
tho good and censuring the bad — lie really holds an educational 
office which is above that of any professor or doctor, inasmuch as 
the doctor of laws or of divinity is authorised to speak to his own 
faculty, whereas the critic speaks to the whole republic of letters. 

. What is recreation to you is business to the critic, and his business 
is to keep himself acquainted with the course of publication in at 
least these three languages. Looking, then, at the mass and volume 
of printed matter to be thus daily and hourly Bifted, you cannot 
think that the profession of critic is a sinecure. 

And before lie can be qualified to take his seat on the bench and 
dispense the law, consider what a lengthened course of professional 
training must have been gone through by our critic or judicial 
reader. When he has once entered upon his functions, his whole 
time will he consumed, and his powers of attention strained to the 
utmost, in tho effort to keep abreast of that contemporary literature 
which he is to watch and report upon. But no one can have any 
pretension to judgo of the literature of the day who has not had a 
thorough training in the literature of the past. The critic must 
have been apprenticed to his profession. 

It has been calculated that in a very advanced and ramified 
science, e.g. chemistry, fourteen years aro required by the student 
to ovortake knowledge as it now stands. That is to say, that to 
learn what is known, before you can proceed to institute new experi- 
ments, fourteen years are necessary — twice the time which the old law 
exacted of an apprentice bound to any trade. The 5th of Elizabeth, 
which used to be known as the statute of apprenticeship, enacted 
that no person should for the future exercise any trade, craft, or 
mystery, unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of 
seven years at least. This enactment of 1563 was but tho legisla- 
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tive sanction of what had been for centuries the bye-law of the trade 
guilds. This bye-law had ruled, not in England only, but over all 
the civilised countries of Europe. It was a bye-law that had not 
been confined to trades. It had extended over the arts and over the 
liberal professions. University degrees are nothing more than the 
application of this byc-law to the learned professions. It required study 
for twenty-eight academical terms, i.e ., seven years, to qualify for the 
degree of M.A. in the universities. Bather, I would say, that the 
line was not then drawn between the mechanical and the liberal 
branches of human endeavour ; both were alike designated “ Arts ; 99 
and the term “universitas,” now restricted to the bodies which 
profess theoretical science, was then the common appellation of all 
corporations and trade guilds, as well as the so-called universities 
of Paris and Bologna. 

Begarding literature as a separate art, we might ask, How long 
would it require to go through the whole of it to become a master of 
this art P Even taking tho narrowest definition of literature, it 
seems a vast surface to travel over, from Homer down to our own 
day ! I say the surface, because no one supposes it necessary to read 
every lino of every book which can call itself literature. Bemember 
that in studying the literature of tho past, other countries than 
France and Germany come in. I have, dispensed our critic from 
occupying himself with the Italian and Spanish books of to-day. 
But with the books of the past it is different. Italy, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was the most civilised and literary country in 
Europe. And Spain haB its classical writers. Their mere mass is 
prodigious. Life in Italy was rich and varied, and consequently so 
were the materials for that true narrative which is stranger than 
fiction. Yillari has computed ihat the Italian republics of the 
Middle Ages enjoyed a total of 7,200 revolutions, and recreated 
themselves with 700 grand massacres. The longest single poem, I 
believe, extant, is an Italian poem, the Adone of Marini, who 
lived in the time of our James I. It contains 45,000 lines. As for 
Spain, one single author of the seventeenth century, Lopes de Vega,. 
wrotel,800 plays; his works altogether fill forty-seven quarto volumes. 
Alonso Tostado, a Spanish bishop of the fifteenth century, wrote 
nearly forty folios, having covered with print three times as many 
leaves as he had lived days. To come to England. Our William Prynne 
wrote 200 different works. Chalmers’s collected edition of the 
English poets only comes down to Cowper, who died in 1800, and it 
fills twenty-one volumes royal 8vo, double columns, small type. The 
volumes average 700 pages. This gives a total of 14,700 pages, or 
29,400 columns. Now it takes — I have made the experiment — 
fotir minutes to read a column with fair attention. Here is a good 
year’s work in reading over, only once, a selection from the English 
poets. The amount of reading which a student can get through in 
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a given timo hardly admits of being measured by the ell. The rate 
of reading varies with the subject, the rapid glanco with which 
we skim the columns of a newspaper being at one end of the scale, 
and the slow sap which is required for a page of, say, Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason being at the other. Still, just to 9 get 
something to go upon, make a calculation in this way : Suppose a 
man to bo able to read eight hours a day. No one can really sustain 
receptive or critical attention to written matter for eight hours. But 
v take eight hours as the outside possibility. Thirty pages 8vo is 
- an average hour's read, taking one book with another. This would 
make 240 pages per day, 1,680 per week, and 87,360 pages in the 
year. Taking the average thickness of an 8vo volume as 400 pages 
only, the quantity of reading which a diligent student can get over 
in a year is no more than an amount equal to about 220 volumes 
8vo. Of course this is a merely mechanical computation, by which 
we cannot pretend to gauge mental processes. But it may be worth 
while knowing that the merely mechanical limit of study is some 
220 volumes 8vo per annum. 

It would be clearly impossible, even for an industrious reader to 
read, even once, every line of the world's stock of poetry, much less 
every line of all that can be called literature. In no branch of 
study is mere mechanical application of much avail. In the study 
of literature, as in art, mechanical attention, the mere perusal of 
the printed page, is wholly useless. The student, therefore, has to 
overcome the brute mass of the material on which ho works by 
artificial expedients. Of these expedients the most helpful is that 
of selection. As he cannot look into every book, he must select 
the best. And selection must not be arbitrary. In the literary 
creations of the ideal world, as in the living organisms of the 
material world, natural selection has saved us the difficulty of choice. 
The best books are already found and determined for us by the 
verdict of time. Lifo of books is as life of nations* In the battle 
for existence the best survive, the weaker sink below the surface, 
and are heard of no more. In each generation since the invention 
of printing many thousand works have issued from the press. Out 
of all this mass of print a few hundred aro read by the generation 
which succeeds ; at the end of the century a score or so may be still 
in vogue. Every language has its classics, and it is by this process 
of natural selection that the classics of any given country are dis- 
tinguished from the weltering mass of abandoned books. 

It is a great assistance to the student that the classics of each 
language are already found for him by the hand of time. But our 
accomplished critic cannot confine his reading to the classics in each 
language ; his education is not complete till he has in his mind a 
conception of the successive phases of thought and feeling from the 
beginning of letters. Though he need not read every book, he 
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must have surveyed literature in its totality. Partial knowledge 
of literature is no knowledge. It is only by the comparative method 
that a founded judgment can be reached. And the comparative 
method implies a complete survey of the phenomena. It is recorded 
of <aAu gusto Comte that after he had acquired what he considered a 
sufficient stock of material, lie abstained scrupulously from all 
reading, except two or three poets (of whom one was Dante) 
and the Iinitatio Cliristi of Thomas A Kcmpis. This abstinenco 
from reading Comte called his “ hygiene c£r£bralc,” healthy treat- 
ment of his brain. The citizens of his Utopia arc to be prohibited 
from reading any books but those which had happened to fall in 
Comte's way before he gave up reading. It is, I think, the case 
that our student has now to read more than is compatible with per- 
fect equilibrium of faculty. On the other hand, the consoquences of 
cutting off contact with the thoughts of others, as Comte resolutely 
did, may be seen in the unhealthy egotism and puerile self-com- 
placency which deform his writings, his perpetual ( mistake as to the 
relative value of his own things and the things of others.' (Arnold's 
Essays.) 

Wo require of our thoroughly furnished critic that he should have 
prepared himself for his ptofcssion by a comprehensive study of all 
that human thought, experience, and imagination have stored up 
for us. When we have used all the short cuts to this goal which 
ait and naturo have provided, how many years will such an 
apprenticeship require ? The data are wanting on which to found a 
calculation. Can the work be got through in 3even years, in twice 
seven, or in three times seven ? I do not know. Archbishop Usher 
at twenty began to lead the Fathers, Greek and Latin, with the 
resolution of reading them through. The task was achieved in nine- 
teen years. Hammond, at Oxford, read thirteen hours a day (Life 
of Usher. Lifo of Hammond, by Fell). Milton's ‘industrious 
and solcct reading,' in prepaiation for the great work to which ho 
dedicated a whole life, long choosing, and lato beginning, are as 
well-known, as the thirty years spent by Edward Gibbon in prepar- 
ing for and in composing his history. 

Of course in this, as in other trades, a man learns while he prac- 
tises. Buffon told a friend that, after passing fifty years at his desk, 
bo was every day learning to write. Tho critic's judgment matures 
by many failures. Without these three elements — time, industry, 
arduous endeavour — no man can attain to be a supreme judge of 
literary worth. Perhaps you have been accustomed to set before 
yourselves quite another ideal of tho literary life. You have thought 
the business of reviewing a lazy profession, the resource of men who 
wanted industry or talent, who wore, in short, fit for nothing better, 
a profession largely adopted by briefless barristers, by incompetent 
by green youths fresh from college examinations, and gene- 
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rally by men *who shirk hard work — in fact an casy-chair and slipper 
business. You have, perhaps, supposed that anybody can write a 
review, that essay writing is as easy as talking, that it is only a 
matter of cheek and fluency. You have imagined that a quarterly 
or a weekly reviewer merely got his knowledgo of tho subject in 
hand out of the book ho had under review ; that he, thereupon, dis- 
honestly assumes to have known all about it, and with voluble im- 
pertinence goes on to retail this newly acquired information aB if it 
were his own, seasoning it with sneers and sarcasms at the author 
from whom he is stealing. I know these things are said. I have, 
heard oven respectable reviews and magazines accused of paying for 
this sort of thing by the column, i.c. giving a pecuniary inducement 
to fill out paper with words — to mako copy, or padding, as it is called. 
I don’t know if these things are done in practice. If they are, they 
are fraudulent, and must, I should think, come within the act against 
adulteration. What I have set before you in the above outline is 
tho honest critic who gives to his calling the devotion of a lifo, 
prepares himself by antecedent study, and continues through tho 
Avhole of his career to make daily now acquisitions and to cultivate 
his susceptibility to new impressions. 

Such are the qualifications of tho teacher, of the writor of books. 

I turn now from the author to the reader, from the producer to the 
consumer. You to whom I now speak are a portion of the public ; 
you represent the consumer. And first, what is the mechanism 
by which the consumer is provided with his article ? The 
English are not a book-storing people. Each family has not, as 
a rule, its own library. Tn great coiintrj r houses, it is true, there 
is always the library. Many treasures arc in these old repositories 
— the accumulated store of half-a-dozen generations. They often go 
back to Queen Anne, the great book-diffusing period of our annals; 
sometimes, but more rarely, to the seventeenth century.* The family 
history may bo road in tho successive strata, superimposed, like 
geological strata, oue on the other. Tho learned literature of the 
seventeenth century, largely composed in Latin, its Elzevirs, and its 
Variorum classics, will often bo found relegated to a garret. These 
books havo come to bo regarded as lumber. They are only not cleared 
out and despatched to Sotheby's, because the cost of removal would 
exceed their produce at the auction. This, though hoisted up to the 
garret by an upheaval, is in point of time tho earliest stratum. 
Upon this will be found a bed of theological pamphlets mostly in 
small quarto, in which lurk the ashes of passion, once fired by the 
revolution of 1688, the non-juring pamphlets, tho Dr. Sachevorell 
pamphlets, the Bangorian controversy. In the great library on the 
ground-floor we shall find the earliest stratum to consist of the 
splendid quartos, on thick paper with wide margin, of Queen Anne’s 
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time. The Spectator, the Tattler, Pope's Homer, a subscription copy; 
the folios of Caito and Echard, and so down the century over 
Junius and Chesterfield's Letters to the first editions »of Sir Walter 
Scott's poems. The mere titles of such a collection, or accretion, 
farm a history of literature. But it is only in our old country houses 
that such a treat is to be enjoyed, and 'the number of these 
diminishes in each generation. Cultivation and intellectual tastes 
seem to be dying out among the English aristocracy. It has been 
said (New licpublic) tho fop of Charles IL'js time at least affected to 
bo a wit and a scholar, tho fop of our times aims at being a fool and 
a dunce. 

In the house of a middle-class family you will also find a few 
books — chietly religious books or specialty books — little literature, 
and that casual, showing no selection, no acquaintance with the 
movement of letters. There will be nothing that can be called a 
library. Tho intellectual barrenness of these middle-class homes is 
appalling. The dearth of books is only the outward and visible 
sign of the mental torpor which reigns in those destitute regions. 
Even in pricst-iiddcn Franco, where the confessor has all the women 
and half the men under his thumb, there is more of that cultivation 
which desiderates the possession of books. In many a French family 
of no great means is a bookcase of some five hundred volumes, not 
presents, but chosen, and in which the chef «-rf ' oeuvre of French 
literature will be included. They will be in half-morocco, with 
gilt edges ; binding not sumptuous, but elegant, and perfectly clean, 
neither thumbed nor grease-stained, nor gas-shrivelled — a sign, yoti 
will say, that they are not much used. Not so. A Frenchman 
cannot endure a dirty book. It is an error to suppose that the dirt 
on the cover and pages of a book is a sign of its studious employ- 
ment. Those who use books to most purpose handle them with 
loving care. The dirt on English books is a sign of neglect, hot of 
work. It is* disrespectful and ignorant handling. If you have a 
select cabinet of hooks, with which you live habitually as friends and 
companions, you would not choose to have them repulsive in dress and 
outward appearance. * 

How insignificant an item of household expenditure is the book- 
seller's bill in a middle-class family ! A man who is making 
£1,000 a v§ar will not think of spending £1 per week on books. 
If you dwlfcnd to a lower grade of income, the purchase of a book 
at all is an exceptional occurrence, and then it will rarely be a book 
of pure literature. The total population of the United Kingdom is 
more than thirty-three millions. The aggregate wealth of this 
population is manifold morq than it was one hundred and fifty years 
ago, but the circle of book-buyers, of the lovers of literature, is cer- 
tainly not larger, if ijt be not absolutely smaller. 

One reason which, may be assigned for the book dearth among 
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families o£ small means is want of space. Boom in this country 
is now become very costly. A family of £1,000 a year in a town 
probably pays out £100 a year as rent. A heavy tax ! And what 
do yon gpt &r it ? A hutch in which you can scarce put up your 
family or * breathe yourself* You have literally no room for boolys. 
This, I grant, is a too true "description of the town dwolling. But 
it is not altogether an account of why you are without a library. 
A set of shelves, thirteen feet by ten feet, and six inches deep, placed 
against a wall, will accommodate nearly one thousand volumes 8vo. 
Cheap as boohri now are, a well -selected library of English classics 
could be compressed into less room than this, was the oompanionship 
of books felt by you to be among the necessaries of life. 

If narrow income and cramped premises will not let us have a 
private library, we may meet our wants in some measure byypublic 
libraries. The cC-opcrativo store as applied to groceries is a dis- 
covery of our generation. But the principle of co-operatiop. was 
applied to libraries long before. The book-club is an old institution 
which flourished in the last century, but is nearly extinct now. 
There were some twelve hundred of these clubs scattered over 
England, and their disappearance has had p marked effect on the 
character of our book-market. Each country club naturally fell 
under the control of the one or two best-informed men of the neigh- 
bourhood. The books ordered were thus of a superior class, and 
publishers could venture upon publishing such books because they 
know they could look to the country clubs to absorb one edition. 
3Tow the supply of new books has passed away from the local clubs, 
and into the hands of two great central houses. Smith and Mudie, 
of course, look only to what is most asked for. And as even among 
readers the ignorant, the indolent, and the vulgar are in a largo 
majority, it is the ignorant, the indolent, and. the vulgar who now 
create that demand which the publisher has to meet. Universal 
suffrage in the choice of books has taken the place of a number 
of independent centres which the aristocracy of intellect could 
influence. 

It may prove some compensation for ,the destruction of the 
country book-clubs, that the great towns are beginning- to bestir, 
themselves to look aftor their book supply. The earliest common 
libraries were, as we should expect, in ^universities and colleges, 
often remote* from populous centres, such as the Sha?gpiibrary in ’ 
Bamburgh Castle. It ifl|jpi4y qnite recently that the trading and 
manufacturing towns haVd begun to feel the want of books. And 
the desire is still feeble, and has spread but a little way. Some 
eighty or ninety cities and towns, I believe, in ftll Great Britain, 
have adopted, in whole or in part, Mr. Ewart’s Act. There is still a 
very large number of towns with a population oyer three thousand 
VOL. XXII. n.s. 3 a 
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who have not yet felt the want of a public library. Tour city, 
always forward where enterprise can go, and where educational 
matters arc in question, stands first, or only second to Manchester 
in apprehending the public importance of a complete outfit of books. 

JSo much on the book supply. I go on to the question, What is 
the stimulus which makes men ask for books P Why do English 
men and women of the present day read ? 

There are people, I believe, who read books that they may be 
able to talk about them. Beading from any motive is better than 
satisfied ignorance, but surely this motive is both morally and intel- 
lectually unsound. Morally, it is an ostentation, an affectation of 
an interest you do not feel. Intellectually it is on a par with cram ; 
it is no more knowledge than what is got up for the purpose of an 
examination is knowledge. What is read for the sake of repro- 
ducing in talk has neither gone to the head nor the heart. When 
any one says to me in company, “Have you read so-and-so P” I 
always feel an inclination to answer, “ No, I never read anything,” 
for I know the next question will bo, “ Did you like it ? ” and there 
9 n end. Those who most read books don't want to talk about 
them. The conversation of the man who reads to any purpose will 
be flavoured by his reading ; but it will not be about his reading. 
The people who read in order to talk about it, are people who read 
the books of the season because they are the fashion — books which 
come in with the season and go out with it. “When a new book 
comes out >L read an old one,” said the poet Eogers. And Lord 
Dudley — the great Lord Dudley, not the present possessor of the 
title — writes the Bishop of Llandaff : “ I read new publications 
unwillingly. In literature I am fond of confining myself to the 
best company, which consists chiefly of my old acquaintance with 
whom I am desirous of becoming more intimate. I suspect that 
nine times out of ten it is more profitable, if not moro agreeable, to 
read an old book over again than to read a new one for the first 

time Is it not better try to elevate and endow one's mind 

by the constant study and contemplation of the great models, than 
merely to know of one's own knowledge that such a book a’nt 
worth reading P "—(Lord Dudley's Letters .) We -wear clothes of a 
particular out because other people are wearing them. That is so. 
For to differ markedly in dress and behaviour from other people is 
a sign of a- desire to attract attention to yourself, and is bad taste. 
Dress is social, but intellect is individual : it has special wants at 
special moments* The tendency of education through books is to 
sharpen individuality, and to cultivate independence of mind, to 
make a man cease to be “ the contented servant of the things that 
perish.” 

Dr. Halley used to recommend reading on medical grounds. He 
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said dose study prolonged life By keeping a man out of hartn’s my. 
But I never met with any ono who acted upon Dr. Halley’s advice* 
and chose to read hard that 1 he slight live long. And is there not 
truth in the opposite doctrine* which Mortimer Collins ( Secret of 
Long Life* p. 136) inculcates* that “ the laziest men live longest ” P 

I have not, remember* raised the question, Why should we 
read P This is the most important question of all those which can 
be raised about books. But I am not to-night presuming to advise 
you as to what you should do. I am only observing our ways with 
books — recording facts, not exhorting to repentance. Why do men 
read ? What is the motive power which causes the flow o*f that 
constant supply of new books which flows over at those literary 
drinking-fountains. Smith's book-stalls P 

Making exception of the specialty books — those which we get in 
order to learn some special subject — there is one, and one only, motive 
of all this reading — the desire of entertainment. Books are in our day 
the resource of our leisure ; we turn to them in default of better 
amusement. Of course you will think immediately of the many 
exceptions which there are to this general statement. But, as X 
said before, the character of tho books offered in the book-market is 
determined by the nature of tho general demand. And it is tho 
character of the general literature of the day which fixes our atten- 
tion at this moment. 

In taking the Smith and Mudie counter as the standard of the 
literature consumed by the English public, I do so because* the class 
of book they supply is the best average class of book going — of “ new 
book." I do not forget how'small a fraction after all : of the thirty- 
four millions of Britons the consumers of books of this class are. Wo 
sometimes speak of tho readers of this class of boob as “ the reading 
public.” But I do not forget that there exists a wider “ reading 
public,” which is below the Smith and Mudie level. Enter a book- 
shop in a small town in a remote province, and you will find on its 
counter and shelves a class of literature* of a grade so mean that a 
Smith's book-stall instantly rises fifty per cent, in your imagination. 
Ask for Thackeray's Vanity Fair. The well-dressed young per- 
son who attends to the shop nover heard of Thadjferay. * The few 
books she can offer are mostly children’s books- — grown people don't 
seem to read in country places — or they are books of a denomina- 
tional cast, books which perhaps are called religious, but which are, 
strictly speaking, about nothing at all, and made up of strings of 
conventional phraseology. Some of these books, unknown as they 
are to the reviews, have a circulation which far surpasses anything 
ever reached by one of our “new books” which has been ushered 
into the world by complimentary notices in all the papers. In esti- 
mating the intellectual pabulum most relished by my countrymen, I 

3 a 2 
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do not forget that Zadkiel’s Almanac had a circulation of 200,000. 
Commander Morrison, R.N., who only died as lately as 1874, was 
perhaps the most successful author of the duy, and a groat authority 
on astrology. lie wrote, among other books, one entitled “The 
Solar System as it is, and not as it is represented by tho Newtonians.” 
Ho brought an action against Sir Edward Belcher, who had called 
him in print an impostor. It was tried before Chief Justice 
Cockbum, and Commander Morrison, who retained Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, obtained damages. The Court of Queen's Bench decided that 
Zadkiel was not an impostor. The tastes of this widest circle of 
readers — the 200,000 abounds of Zadkiel — are not now under our 
consideration. We are speaking of the “reading public” in the 
narrower sense, and of what are called now books. And I was 
saying that this public reads for amusement, and that this fact 
decides the character of tho books which are written for us. 

As amusement I do not think reading can rank very high. When 
tho brain has been strained by some hours 1 attention to business some 
form of open-air recreation is what would bo hygicnically best for 
it. An interesting game which can be played in the fresh air is tho 
healthiest restorative of the jaded senses. It is a national mis- 
fortune that as our great towns ha\e grown up in England 
there has been no reserve of ground in the public interest. 
Tho rich have their fox-hunting and their shooting, their deer- 
forests and their salmon-rivers. But theso are only for the 
wealthy. Besides, they are pastimes turned into pursuits. What is 
wanted, in the interest of the humbler classes, is public places of 
considerable extent, easily accessible, where recreation for an hour 
or two can be always at hand. After manual labour rest and a book, 
after desk-work active oxcrc -e and a game, are what nature and 
reason prescribe. As every village should have its villago green, 
so every town should have its ono or more recreation grounds, where 
cricket,* fives, tennis, croquet, bowls, can be got at a moment’s 
notice in a wholesome atmosphere, not impregnated by gas, not 
poisoned by chemical fumes. Our towns are sadly behind in the 
supply of pleasant places of public resort. The co-opcrativo principle 
has yet to be applied to open-air amusements. It is surely bad 
oconomy of life that in one of our wealth-producing contrcs a game 
of fives should be almost as difficult to get as a salmon-river. 

Still, even if these things were to bo had, instead of being as they 
are unprocurable, in the long winter of our northern climate there 
are may months in the year during which our amusement must bo 
sought indoors. Here como in the social amusements — theatres, 
concerts, dances, dinners, and the varied forms of social gathering. 

It is when all these fail us, and because they do so often fail us, 
that we have recourse to the final resource of all — reading. Of 
indoor entertainment the truest and most human is that of conver- 
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sation. But this social amusement is not, in all circumstances, to be 
got, and when it is to be had we are not always fit for it. The art 
of conversation is so little cultivated among us, the tongue is so little 
refined, the play of wit and the flow of fancy so little encouraged ot 
esteemed, that our social gatherings are terribly stupid and weari- 
some. Count Pozzo di Borgo, miserable amid the luxurious 
appliances of an English country house — it is Lord Houghton tolls 
the story {Monograjihs, p. 212) — “drew some newly arrived 
foreigner into a comer with tho eager request, ‘ Vkns done causer , 
k n’ai pas caust pour qninze jours / Neither our language nor our 
temperament favours that sympathetic intercourse, where the feature 
and tho gesture are as active as the voice, and in which the pleasure 
does not so much consist in the thing communicated as in the act of 
communication, and still less are we inclined to cultivate that true 
art of conversation, that rapid counterpluy and vivid exercise of 
combined intelligences, which presupposes long and duo preparation 
of tho imagination and tho intellect/' 

Instead of stimulating, we bore each other to tho death. It is that 
we may escape from the terrible ennui of society that wo have recourse 
to a book. We go to read not from craving for excitement, but as a 
refuge from the tadium vita \ the irksomeness of herding with un- 
interesting fellow mortals. The man who is engaged all the morn- 
ing, and has his faculties stimulated, his intellect edged to keenness 
by the details of business, cannot, on his return to his firesido, 
subside into vacuity. He must have something to whittle at. He 
reads his newspaper as long as ho can, and when the newspaper at 
last gives out, ho falls back upon a book. The native of a southern 
climate who has no business, and whose mind is never roused to 
exertion, has no such craving. The Italian noble docs without 
books. He passes his day in listless indolence, content without 
ideas. There is no vacuity, and therefore no supply of books to 
fill it. 

Hero is tho key to tho character of tho literature of our age. 
Books are a response to a demand. And the demand is a demand 
for recreation by minds roused to intelligence but not to intellectual 
activity. The mind of the English reader is not, as in the' southern 
man, torpid, non-existent ; it is alive and restless. But it is not 
animated by a curiosity to inquire, it is not awake to the charm ojf 
ideas, it is only passively recipient of images. An idea ’ is an 
excitant, comes from mind, and calls forth mind. An imago is a 
sedative. 

The books, then, which are produced have to meet this mental 
condition of the reader. They have to occupy his attention without 
making any call upon his vigilance. There must be no reflex mental 
action. Meditation is pain. Fresh images must flow as a continuous 
douche of tepid water over the mind of the reader, whioh must 
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remain pleased but passive. Books must be so contrived as to 
produco and sustain this beatific self-forgetfulness. That is called 
by publishers a successful book which just hits this mental level. 
To express all I have tried to say in one epithet — a book must bo 
readable. If a book has this quality it does not much matter what 
it is about. Any subject will answer the purpose if the treatment 
be agreeable. The book must be so written that it can be read with- 
out any force being put upon the attention. It must not require 
thought or memory. Nor must there be any learned rubbish about. 
A Latin quotation may be ventured only by an established favourite. 
Ouida did once hazard “ facilis descensus Avernus; ” but it was ill- 
taken by the critics. 

Under these conditions of the public demand, it is not surprising 
that the species of composition which is most in favour should be 
prose fiction. In every other style of literary art, prose or poetical, 
our age looks back to bygone ages for models which it is ever 
endeavouring to approach, but dare not hope to surpass. In the 
novel, our age, but especially our own country, may justly boast to 
have attained a development of inventive power unequalled in tho 
annals of all literature. It is not only that this is the most prolific 
species of book, more than one novel per working day being given 
to the world every year, but it is that the most accomplished talent 
which is at work for the book-market is devoted to this class of pro- 
duction. If, as I laid down at the commencement of this lecture, 
supply is governed by demand, it is clear that this result must be so. 
Entertainment without mental effort being our requirement, we must 
have our politics, our history, our travels presented in an entertaining 
way. But fiction, if taken from every-day life, and not calling upon 
us for that effort of imagination which is necessary to enable us to 
realise a past age, is entertainment pure, without admixture of mental 
strain or hitch of any kind. 

For our •modern reader it is as necessary that the book should 
be new as that it should be bound in coloured cloth. Your con- 
firmed novel-reader has a holy horror of second perusals, and would 
rather read any trash for tho first time than Pendennis or 
Pride and Prejudice for the second. The book must be written 
in the dialect and grammar of to-day. No word, no construction, no 
phrase which is not current in the newspaper must be used. A racy 
and idiomatic style, fed by the habitual reading of our old English 
literature, would choke tho young man who does* the literature for 
the Daily Telegraphy and he would issue in “the largest circula- 
tion in the worid ” a complaint that Mr. seems to write strange 

^English! Our modem reader requires his author's book, as he 
.does his newspaper leader or his clergyman’s sermon, to be the 
echo of his own sentiments. If Lady Flora were to ask me to 
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recommend her a book to read, and I were to suggest Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, do you think she would ever ask my advice 
again P Or, if I were to mention Trevelyan’s Life of Lord 
Macaulay, the best biography written since Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, she would say, “We had that long ago” (it came ou1*in 
1876) ; “ I mean a new book.” 

Ho a veteran like myself, who have watched the books of forty 
seasons, there is nothing so old as a new book. An astonishing 
sameness and want of individuality pervades modern books. You 
would think they were all written by the same man. The ideas 
they contain do not seem to have passed through the mind of the 
writer. They have not even that originality — the only originality 
which John Mill in his modesty would claim for himself — “ which 
every thoughtful mind gives to its own mode of conceiving and 
expressing truths which are common property ” — (Autobiography, 
p. 119). When you are in London step into the reading-room of 
the British Museum. Thcro is the great manufactory out of which 
we turn the books of the season. Wo are all there at work for 
Smith and Mudie. It was so before thero was any British Museum. 
It was so in Chaucer’s time — 

“ For out of the oldo fioldcs, as men say the, 

Cometh all this newe com fro yore to yore, 

And out of oldo bookos in good faitho 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere.” 

It continued to bo so in Cervantes’ day. “ Thero are,” says Cer- 
vantes in Don Quixote (32), “men who will make you books and 
turn them loose in the world with as much despatch as they would 
do a dish of fritters.” 

It is not, then, any wonder that De Quincey should account it 
(Life of De Quincey, i. 385) “ one of the misfortunes of life that 
one must read thousands of books only to discover that one need 
not have read them,” or that Mrs. Browning should say, “ The ne plus 
ultra of intellectual indolence is this reading of books. It comes next 
to what the Americans call whittling.” And I cannot doubt that 
Bishop Butler had observed the same phenomenon which has been 
my subject to-night when he wrote, in 1729, a century and a 
half ago (Preface to Sermons, p. 4) : “ The great number of 
books of amusement which daily come in one’s way, have in part 
occasioned this idle way of considering things. By this means time, 
oven in solitwm, is happily got rid of without the pain of attention ; 
neither is any part of it more put to the account of idleness, one 
can scarce forbear saying is spent with less thought, than great part 
of that which is spent in reading.” 


Make Pattison. 
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Some persons, it is said, still cherish the pleasant illusion that to 
write a history of thought is not on the face of it a chimerical 
undertaking. Their opinion implies the assumption that all con- 
temporary thought has certain common characteristics, and that the 
various prophets inspired by the spirit of our own as of every ago utter 
complementary rather than contradictory doctrines. Could we attain 
the vantage-ground which will be occupied by our posterity, we might 
of course detect an underlying unity of purpose in the perplexing laby- 
rinth of divergent intellectual parts. And yet, making all allowance 
for the distortions due to mental perspective when the objects of vision 
are too close to our eyes, it is difficult to see how two of the most 
conspicuous teachers of modern Englishmen are to be forced into 
neighbouring compartments of the same logical framework. Dr. 
Newman and J. S. Mill were nearly contemporaries ; they were pro- 
bably the two greatest masters of philosophical English in recent times, 
and the mind of the same generation will bear the combined impress 
of their speculation. And yet they move in spheres of thought so 
different that a critic, judging purely from internal evidence, might 
be inclined to assign them to entirely different periods. The distance 
from Oxford to Westminster would seem to be measurable rather in 
centuries than in miles. Oxford, as Dr. Newman says, was, in his 
time, a “ mediaeval university/* The roar of modern controversies 
was heard dimly, as in a dream. Only the vague rumours of por- 
tentous phantoms of German or English origin — Pantheism and 
materialism and rationalism — might occasionally reach the quiet 
cloisters where Aristotelian logic still reigned suprome. To turn 
from Dr. Newman's Apologia to Mill's Autobiography is, in the 
slang of modern science, to plunge the organism in a totally different 
environment. With Dr. Newman we are kneedeep in the dust of 
the ancient fathers, poring over the histories of Eutychians, Mono- 
physites, or Arians, comparing the teaching of Luther and Melancthon 
with that of Augustine ; and from such dry bones extracting — not 
the materials of antiquarian discussions or philosophical histories — 
but living and effective light for our own guidance. The terminal 
limit of our inquiries is fixed by Butler's Analogy. Dr. Newman 
ends where Mill began. It was precisely the study of Butler’s book 
which was the turning-point in the mental development of the elder 
Mill, and the cause of his son’s education in entire ignorance of all 
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that is generally called religion. The foundation-stone of Mill’s creed 
is to Dr. Newman the great rock of offence ; the atmosphere habitually 
breathed by the free-thinker was to the theologian as a mephitic 
vapour in which all that is pure and holy inevitably drdbps and dies. 
But, for the most part, Dr. Newman would rather ignoro than directly 
encounter this insidious evil. He will not reason with such, but 
pasp them by with an averted glance. “ Why,” he asks, “ should 
we vex ourselves to find out whether our deductions are philoso- 
phical or no, provided they are religious ? 99 1 

That free play of the pure intellect, which with Mill is the neces- 
sary and sufficient guarantee of all improvement of the race, forms, 
according to Newman, the inlet for an “all-corroding and all-dissolv- 
ing” scepticism, the very poison of the soul; for the intellect when 
not subordinated to the conscience and enlightened by authority is 
doomed to a perpetuity of fruitless wandering. The shibboleths of 
Mill’s creed are mentioned by Dr. Ncwinun — if mentioned at all — 
with unmixed aversion. Liberalism, foreshadowed by the apostate 
Julian, “is now Satan’s chief instrument in deluding the nations 
and even toleration, though one fancies that hero Dr. Newman is 
glad to find an expedient for reconciling his feelings to the logic 
which had once prompted him to less tolerant utterances, is a prin- 
ciple “ conceived in the spirit of unbelief,” though “ providentially 
overruled” for the triumph of Catholicism. 

For the most part, as I have said, the tw T o writers are too far 
apart to have even the relation of direct antagonism. But as both 
are profoundly interested in the bearing of their teaching upon con- 
duct, they necessarily come into collision upon some vital questions. 
The contrast is instructive. Mill tells us that the study of Dumont’s 
redaction of Bentham made him a different being. It was the 
dropping of the keystone into the arch of previously fragmentary 
belief. It gave him “a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy; in ono 
among the best senses of the word, a religion ; the inculcation and 
diffusion of which would be made the principal outward purpose of a 
life.” The progress of the race would be henceforward his aim ; and 
the belief that such progress was a law of nature could supply him 
with hope and animation. Here we have the characteristic divergence 
between the modes of thought native to science and theology. Utili- 
tarianism, when Dr. Newman happens to mention it , 2 is, of course, 
mentioned as equivalent to materialism — the preference of temporal 
comfort to spiritual welfare. It prescribes as the ultimate end of all 
legislation the pursuit of “whatever tends to produce wealth .” 3 
From Dr. Newman’s point of view it is less “ a religion ” than the 
antithesis of a religion, for the end which it proposes to men is 

(I) u Theory of Religious Belief/' p. 351. (2) e.g. “ University Sermons," p. 184. 

(3) '* Subjects of the Day/' p. 98. 
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briefly the sum-total of all the seductions by 'which the world 
attracts men from their allegiance to the Church. To emphasise 
and enforce this distinction, to show that the Christiam morality 
tramples under foot and rejects as worthless all that the secular 
philosopher values as most precious, is the purpose of his subtlest 
logic and keenest rhetoric. Tho contrast between the prosperous 
self-Batisfied denizen of this world and the genuine Christianity set 
forth in the types of the “ humble monk, and the holy mug/’ is ever 
before him. In their “ calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and 
spare frames, and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world,” he sees tho embodiment of the one true ideal. 

What common ground can there be between such Christianity and 
the religion of progress ? “ Our race’s progress and perfectibility,” 

he says, “ is a dream, because revelation contradicts it.” And even 
if there were no explicit contradiction, how could the two ideas 
coalesce ? The “ foundation of all true doctrine as to the way of 
salvation ” is tho “ great truth ” of the corruption of man. His 
present nature is evil, not good, and produces evil things, not good 
things. His improvement, then, if he improves, must be super- 
natural and miraculous, not the spontaneous working of his natural 
tendencies. The very basis of a rational hope of progress is therefore 
struck away. Tho enthusiasm which that hope generates in such a 
mind as Mill’s is therefore mere folly — it is an empty exultation over 
a process which, when it really exists, involves tho more effectual 
weaning of the world from God. In his sermons, Dr. Newman aims 
his sharpest taunts at the superficial optimism of the disciples of 
progress. Tho popular religion of the day forgets the “darker, 
deeper views ” (darker as deeper) “ of man’s condition and prospects.” 
Conscience, tho fundamental religious faculty, is a “stem, gloomy 
principle,” and therefore systematically ignored by worldly and shal- 
low souls. A phraso, quoted in the Apologia, with some implied 
apology for itr vehemence, is but a vivid expression of one phase of 
this sentiment. It was his “ firm conviction that it would be a gain 
to this country, were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it shows itself to 
be.” The great instrument of his opponents is as objectionable as 
their end is futile and their temper shallow. The lovers of progress 
found their hopes on the influence of illu m i n ation in dispelling 
superstition. Superstition, replies Dr. Newman, is better than your 
so-called illumination. Superstition, in fact, differs from religion 
not in the temper and disposition of mind which it indicates, but in 
the authority which it accepts ; it is the blind man groping after the 
guiding hand vouchsafed to him in revelation. The world, when 
trying to turn to its Maker, has “ ever professed a gloomy religion 
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in spite of itself.” Its sacrifices, its bodily tortures, its fioTce delight 
in self- tormenting, testify to its sense of guilt and corruption. These 
“ dark and desperate struggles ” are superstition when set beside 
Christianity ; but such superstition “ is man’s purest and best religion 
before the gospel shines on him.” To bo gloomy, to see oursplves 
with horror, “ to wait naked and shivering among the trees of the 
garden” ... “in a word, to be superstitious is nature’s best 
offering, her most acceptable service, hor most matured and enlarged 
wisdom, in presence of a holy and offended God /’ 1 

The contrast is drawn out most systematically in two of the most 
powerful of the lectures on Anglican Difficulties (Nos. VIII. and 
IX.). They contain some of the passages which most vexed the soul of 
poor Mr. Kingsley, to whom the theory was but partly intelligible and 
altogether abhorrent. They are answers to the ordinary objections 
that Catholicism is hostile to progress and favourable to superstition. 
Dr. Newman meets the objections — not by traversing the statements, 
but by denying their relevancy. Catholic countries are perhaps less 
civilised than Protestant ; what then ? The office of the Church is 
to save souls, not to promote civilisation. As he had^aid whilst still 
a Protestant (for this is no theory framed under pressure of argu- 
mentative necessity, but a primitive and settled conviction), the Church 
does not seek to make men good subjects, good citizens, good members 
of society, not, in short, to secure any of the advantages supposed to 
secure “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” but to make 
them members of the New J erusalem. The two objects are so far from 
identical that they may be incompatible ; nay, it is doubtful whether 
“ Christianity has at any time been of any great spiritual advantage 
to the world at large .” 2 It has saved individuals, not reformed 
society. Intellectual enlightenment is beyond its scope, and often 
hurtful to its influence. So saj's the Protestant, and fancies that he 
has aimed a blow at its authority. Dr. Newman again accepts his 
statement without hesitation. In truth, Catholicism often generates 
mere superstition, and allies itself with falsehood, vice, and profanity. 
What if it does ? It addresses the conscience first, and the reason 
through the conscience. Superstition proves that the conscience is 
still alive. If divine faith is found in alliance, not merely with 
gross conceptions, but with fraud and cruelty, that proves not, as the 
Protestant would urge, that good Catholicism may sanction vice, 
but that even vice cannot destroy Catholicism. Faith lays so power- 
ful a grasp upon the soul, that it survives even in the midst of 
moral and mental degradation, where the less vigorous creed of the 

(1) “Theory of Religious Belief,” pp. 105—6. The sermon is reprinted as No. VI. 
of the “ University Sermons.” * Seo pp. 116, <fcc. 

(2) " University Sermons,” p. 40. 
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Protestant would be asphyxiated. If the power of saving souls be 
the truo test of the utility of a religion, that is not the genuine creed 
which makes men most decorous, but that which stimulates the 
keenest sensibility to the influences of the unseen world. The hope 
of intimate pardon may possibly make murder more frequent, but 
it gives a better chance of saving the murderer’s soul at the very 
foot of the gallows. 

Applying so different a standard, Dr. Newman comes to results 
shocking to those who would deny the possibility of thus separating 
natural virtue from religion. Such, for example, is the contrast be- 
tween the pattern statesman, honourable, generous, and conscientious 
by nature, and the lazy, slatternly, lying beggarwoman who has got 
a better chance of heaven, because in her may dwell a seed of super- 
natural faith ; J or the admiring picture of the poor nun who “points 
to God’s wounds as imprinted on her hands and feet and side, though 
she herself has been instrumental in their formation .” 2 She is a liar 
or a hysterical patient, says blunt English common-sense, echoed by 
Mr. Kingsley; but Dr. Newman condones her offence in considera- 
tion of the lively faith from which it sprang. On his version, the 
contrast is one between the world and the Church, between care for 
the external and transitory, and care for the spiritual and eternal. 
“ We,” he says, " come to poor human nature as the angels of God ; 
you as policemen. Nature lies, like Lazarus, at your gate, full of 
sores. You see it gasping and panting with privations and penalties ; 
and you sing to it, you dance to it, you show it your picture-books, 
you let off your fireworks, you open your menageries. Shallow 
philosophers ! Is this mode of going on so winning and persuasive, 
that we should imitate it ?” 3 We, in short, are the physicians of 
the soul ; you, at best, the nurses of the body. 

Dr. Newman, so far, is the antithesis of Mill. He accepts that 
version of Christianity which is most diametrically opposed to the 
tendency of wjjat is called modern thought. The Zeitgeist is a 
deluding spirit ; ho is an incarnation of the world, the flesh, and tho 
devil. That two eminent thinkers should differ radically in their 
estimato of the world and its value, that the church of one man’s 
worship should be the prison of another man’s reason, is not surprising. 
Temperament and circumstance, not logic, mako the difference 
between a pessimist and optimist, and social conditions have a 
more powerful influence than speculation in giving colour to the 
creeds of the day. Yet we may fairly ask for an explanation of the 
fact, that one leader of men should express his conceptions by 
symbols which have lost all meaning for his contemporary. The 
doctrine which, to Mr. Mill, seemed hopelessly obsolete, had still 

(1) “ Anglican Difficulties/’ p. 207. (2) Ibid., p. 37. 

(3) Ibid., p. 210. 
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enough vitality in the mind of Dr. Newman to throw out fresh 
shoots of extraordinary vigour of growth. To account for such 
phenomena by calling one system reactionary is to make the facts 
explain themselves. The stream is now flowing east because it was 
before flowing west. Such a reason can only satisfy those who 
regard all speculation as consisting in a helpless and endless oscilla- 
tion between antagonist creeds. To attempt any adequate explana- 
tion, however, would be nothing less than to write the mental history 
of the last half-century. A more limited problem may be briofly 
discussed. What, we may ask, is the logic by which, in tho last 
resort, Dr. Newman would justify his conclusions P The reasoning 
upon which he relies may be cause or effect ; it may have prompted 
or been prompted by the ostensible conclusions ; but, in any case, it 
may show us upon what points he comes into contact with other 
teachers. No ono can quite cut himself loose from the conditions of 
the time; and it must be possible to find some point of intersec- 
tion between the two lines of thought, however widely they may 
diverge. 

Tho task is the easier because Mill is not separated from Dr. New- 
man as he was separated from Coleridge or Maurice, by radical 
differences of intellectual temperament. Dr. Newman is like Mill, 
a lover of tho broad daylight ; of clear, definite, tangible statements. 
There ih no danger with him of losing ourselves in that mystical 
haze which the ordinary common-sense of mankind irritates and 
bewilders. From the age of fifteen, he tells us, dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of his religion . 1 Upon this point he has 
nothing to retract or to repent. “ Liberalism ” was his enemy, 
because by liberalism he meant the anti-dogmatic principle; the 
principle which would convert religion into a sentiment, and there- 
fore for him into a dream and a mockery. No one, of course, could 
be more sensitive to the mysterious element of theology ; but in his 
view that dogma is not the less definite for being mysterious. If, on 
one side, it leads us to the abysses where the highest reason faints, 
yet, on the other, it may serve as a basis for truths as clear-cut 
and as peremptory as those of the physical sciences. 

Tho resemblance might be extended to another point. Dr. New- 
man has a scepticism of his own, which sometimes coincides with 
and sometimes exceeds the scepticism of Mill. He exceeds it, for 
he sometimes sanctions that dangerous mode of apology which 
would destroy the validity of the reasoning process itself in order to 
evade reasonable conclusions. Such, for example, is the remarkable 
passage in which he meets the objection from the incompatible 
assertions of Scripture and science as to the motion of the sun, by 
saying that till we know what motion is we may suppose both the 

(1) “ Apologia,” p. 120. 
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contradictory assertions to be true . 1 So, again, in the “Grammar of 
Assent,” our belief in the uniformity of nature is regarded as an 
illogical conclusion of the imagination , 2 a doctrine which he shares 
with the ‘purely empirical school, but pushes to a practical applies* 
tion which they would regard as unauthorised. Here, as in so many 
cases, the typical dogmatist is more sceptical than the typical 
sceptic. 

It is more noteworthy that Hr. Newman frequently insists upon 
the doctrine that physical science is consistent with atheism. “ It 
is a great question,” ho says, “whether atheism is not as philoso- 
phically consistent with the phenomena of the physical world as the 
doctrine of a creative and governing power.” And, therefore, he 
admits Humo’et argument against miracles to be valid from a purely 
scientific aspect of things . 8 Elsewhere he admits the argument 
from design (though not tho argument from order) to be incon- 
clusive . 4 The statement, however qualified, falls in with tho common 
assertion that a logical mind must embrace either atheism or 
Catholicism . 5 The powerful passage which opens tho General 
Answer to Mr. Kingsley in the Apologia, admits not only 
that it is hard to state the argument for theism with precise logical 
shape, but that a contemplation of tho world would lead to " atheism, 
pantheism, or polytheism,” were it not for the divine voice which is 
uttered through the conscience. Either there is no God, or he is 
separated from his creatures. The world is " out of joint witli the 
purposes of its Creator.” Ilumo would irifer that wo cannot argue 
to a God from tho world; Hr. Newman, that as we know of a God, 
we must postulate a mysterious separation. 

Although Dr. Newman is as certain of God’s existence as his own, 
it is plain that much of this falls in with tho argument, for example, 
of Mill’s essay on Theism. His conviction is founded on a voice to 
which atheists are deaf ; but in the interpretation of the testimony 
open to both parties, tho divergence is only one of degree. There 
is, however, a characteristic difference in the mode of approaching 
the problem. Though Hr. Newman’s writings abound in acute 
logical discussions, they deal very little with the purely philoso- 

(1) “Theory of Roligi'uia Bolief,” p. 350. This sentence, says the author of tho 

“ Nemesis of Faith,” finally destroyed his faith in Dr. Newman . — Nemesis of Faith , 
p. 168 (second edition). « 

(2) “ Grammas of Assent/’ pp. 78, 35 5. 

(3) “ University Sermons,” p. 194 ; also in “ Theory of Religious Belief,” pp. 186-7. 

(4) u University Sermons,” p. 70. It is right to add Dr. Newman's qualification of 
this statement : M Physical phenomena taken by themselves, that is, apart from psycho- 
logical phenomena, apart from moral considerations, apart from the moral principles by 
which they must bo interpreted, and apart from tho idea of God, which wakes up in the 
mind under the stimulus of intellectual training. The question is whother physical 
phenomena logically teach us, or, on the other hand, logically remind (s of the being 
of a God.'*-— Note to University Sermons , p/194. 

(6) “Apologia,” p. 323. 
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phical question. There is no direct* argument, for example, as to 
tiie various metaphysical reasonings upon which theism has been 
defended or impugned. Such arguments have, of course, presented 
themselves to his mind ; but they have not sunk into it, and winflififtfl 
the structure of his thought. He denounces pantheism, atheism, and 
other forms of unbelief, but is not interested in their origin or logfbal 
meaning. He takes for granted that his hearers think of them with 
horror, and that possibly he feels himself that there would be 
irreverence in the open disoussion of such sacred topics. 

His scepticism is of the historical variety. It implies the pro- 
found conviction that, although a reality as well as a show of 
demonstration is producible to duly prepared minds for the central 
doctrine of the faith, yet, as a matter of plain undeniable fact, no 
system of independent demonstrative theology, such as philosophers 
have dreamed, has ever established itself in the world. Theology 
cannot assume a place amongst the sciences which rest on theij own 
basis, and require no adventitious aids to commend themselves to the 
unassisted intellect. Perhaps men ought to be, but they are not in 
fact, convinced by the whole array of theological argument. 

Some such scepticism is implied in that historical method which 
in one shape or other is the great innovating instrument of modem 
thinkers. Mill’s weak side is perhaps his inadequate appreciation 
of its efficacy and applicability. The school, on the other hand, of 
which Dr. Newman is the chief leader, owes what philosophical 
interest it possesses chiefly to its sense of the continuity of history, 
and consequently of the importance of a historical mode of approach- 
ing religious and other problems. Doctrines of evolution, develop- 
ment, and so on, from which the historical method is a corollary, imply 
that further light is to be sought by a more systematic interrogation of 
a wider experience, and, consequently, fall in with, if they do not rest 
upon, the belief that the attempts to settle the plan of the universe by 
direct inspection of ideas existing ready made in our own minds are 
doomed to inevitable failure. It is needless to speak Of the potency 
of the new method, which has for the first time rendered possible an 
approach to a scientific treatment of religious, ethical and political 
problems. Perhaps it is more to the purpose to note briefly that it 
is a natural but mischievous illusion to infer that such methods oan 
dispense with philosophy. The logic of facts does not He on the 
surface, to be picked up by the first observer who comes, by, but 
requires a collateral process of preparing and testing, and a correspond- 
ing logical apparatus. Dr. Newman’s writings seem to afford many 
curious illustrations of the consequences of this erroneous appUcation 
of a sound method, and the fallacies into which the subtlest thinker 
may fall whan his mind is not carefully guarded against the prepos- 
sessions which make historical arguments illusory. 
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Certain significant tendencies reveal themselves in his earlier 
writings* Virtually ignoring infidelity, he recognises his thief 
adversary, in popular Protestantism. “ Their great and deadly foe/* 
he says, speaking of his former allies after hi? own conversion, 
“their scoAl and their laughing-stock, was that imbecile, incon- 
sistent thing called Protestantism .” 1 The special ground of this 
scorn may be gathorod from the Lectures on Justification. They 
are, indeed, by no moans easy reading, for every page indicates the 
nature of the author’s intellectual food. Extinct controversies are 
resuscitated; we plod through weary scholastic distinctions and 
refinements derived from our outworn metaphysical systems ; and 
when reason, perplexed* by these subtleties, fails to discriminate the 
blended elements of grace and nature, wc are ordered to prostrate 
ourselves before long chains of texts, whero criticism would be pro- 
fanity. We are expressly warned, indeed, against “ philosophizing” 
or trying to reach “general views,” instead of entering the ‘strait 
and lowly gate of the Holy Jerusalem” with bowed heads and eyes 
bent to the earth. Had Dr. Newman never emerged from this region 
of theological special pleading, the eloquence which occasionally 
animates the logic would not havo saved his works from the moths. 

The essence, however, of his criticism is clear and to the purpose. 
Ho argues that the Protestant doctrine of faith is an unfounded 
theory, and that hence the whole theology reared upon it is 
“ shadowy and unreal ; ” whilst the creed is a dry heap of technical 
jargon, the practical tendency is to reduce religion to a mere senti- 
ment.* As the Lutheran leaven spread, ho says elsewhere, faith 
became severed from truth and knowledge, and religion degene- 
rated into a sentimental pietism. Luther tried (that is the summary 
of his historical view in tho lectures on Justification ) 2 to save men 
from the bondage to works and observances by his doctrino of faith ; 
but he left them in bondage to their feelings. lie introduced a more 
subtle shape of self-reliance by dispensing with the ordinances of the 
Church in favour of certain personal emotions. 

Whatever the force of this criticism as against Luther or modern 
Protestants, it simply ignores the philosophical difficulty. Luther’s 
attack upon “ works and observances,” had logical consequences 
which he did- not contemplate. The assertion that man can have no 
morit as towards his Creator, fits into a philosophy which is radically 
destructive, not only of the abuses of an ecclesiastical system, but 
of the very groundwork of all such systems. It is blasphemous, 
says the Protestant, to supposo that the performance of an outward 
rite can alter the position of a man in the eye? of God, and that 
(lipping a child in* water can affect its spiritual condition. Man 
must be judged by his intrinsic nature, i*ot by the accidents of his 

(1) “Anglican DifficultieF,” p. 120. * (£) *• Justification, 1 M p. 389. 
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position. But, if so, his works can bo valuable only as the fruit of 
his nature ; and since he did not make hifi own nature; he cannot be 
responsible for it. Reciprocal claims between the poW and the 
potter are radically absurd. Thus, attacking the supernatural claim 
of the Church, you are inevitably gliding into Pantheism ; for you 
are, in fact, substituting the philosophical conception of a first 
cause, for the anthropomorphic conception implied in the wholo 
ecclesiastical system. 

The tendency of their own logic was concealed from Protestants 
by their use of the old phraseology. Such doctrines as that of 
imputed merit really meant the denial of all real merit, along with 
affectation of preserving it as a mere legal fiction. The Protest- 
ants of later times preserved the mask whilst they lost the living 
force beneath. Their serious arguments fell to the rationalists, 
whilst they clung to the set of phrases under ’which the meaning had 
been covered. And, thus, I)r. Newman, ignoring throughout the 
philosophical objection, has a cheap victory over the feeble deposit 
of barren technicality which had been left behind. Ifc can tear to 
pieces with leonino vigour the mere suits of clothes when the man 
has stepped out of them. Protestantism, in fact, was an unstable 
compound of elements which refused to enter into permanent com- 
bination. The rationalism and the inherited superstition had decom- 
posed, giving rise in the process to all manner of heterogeneous pro- 
ducts, each containing in itself a principle of antagonism and decay. 

Here, then, we have the implicit application** of a course of 
criticism which became, as we shall see, the leading principle of Dr. 
Newman’s method. Any student of his controversial writings, such 
as the Prophetical Office of the Church and the Essay on Develop- 
ment, which mark successive stages of his opinions, must be struck 
by one remark. The man, ho will say, is an Anglican, or has become 
a Catholic. Why does he not defend himself by proving his 
creed to be true ? Let s him apply an a priori or an a posteriori 
test, as ho pleases ; exhibit its philosophical foundation, or accept 
any straightforward mode of confronting it with facts. But, 
instead of this apparently most natural method, we are'involVecTin 
a laborious indirect process. Instead of examining, with an earlier 
school of apologists, the evidence external or internal of the position, 
our attention is invited at length to apparently superficial analogies, * 
such as the relation between Anglicans and semi-Arians, or to 
the question of the internal consistency of the creed, instead of its 
correspondence te facts. A false theory, it is obvious to say,* may 
within in its own limits be as consistent as a true one ; the Ptolemaic 
as the Copemican astronomy ; and we test their merits by seeking 
for facts compatible with Hone alone of the rival doctrines. Why 
not apply the same method toM&eological controversy P 
VOL. XXII. n.s. * 1 3 b 
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The answer has heen already virtually suggested. Some ‘ such 
method is necessary when approaching the problem from the his- 
torical side. The historical scepticism assumes that direct methods of 
proof are practically inconclusive in such, matters. History seems 
to phow on a first inspection that all philosophies have been defended 
with equal plausibility and generate endless and internecine con- 
troversy. But it suggests at the same time another kind of test. 
For questions as to the logical validity, we may substitute questions 
as to the practical vitality of creeds. If we assume that creeds live 
in proportion to the amount of truth which they contain, the plainest 
facts written on tHe very surface of history will tell us which are the 
truest. Dr. Newman’s theory of development has a real analogy to 
the scientific theories which use the same name. The development 
of a system of belief may bo compared to the development of a 
species under natural selection. Amongst the varieties' of belief 
which are constantly generated, some' have and some have not the 
vital force necessary to secure their permanence. Some creeds, 
again, survive for a period, though their principle of life is rather 
artificial than natural. They arc analogous to the breeds of 
animals which are maintained by cultivation, that is, by being kept 
by external force under a special set of conditions. They live in 
our gardens, but would perish or revert to the original type if trans- 
planted to the woods. As the gardener manages to preserve a 
hybrid plant in his hot-houses, the statesman preserves the artificial 
equilibrium of a body which, left to itself, would split into its 
natural elements. There could not bo a better commentary upon 
this theory than in the opening lectures upon Anglican Difficulties. 
There are, he says, various kinds of life. “ Tho life of a plant is not 
the same as the life of an animated being ; and the life of the body 
is not the same as the life of the intellect ; nor is the life of the 
intellect the same in kind as the life of grace ; nor is the life of the 
Church the ^amo as the life of the State.” And he proceeds to 
argue with admirable vigour that the life of the Church of England 
is something quite different from the life of the Catholic Church. 
The difference is briefly that the Church of England is analogous to 
an artificial rather than a natural product. It is Erastian in 
principle; it is held together by Acts of Parliament, and is an 
engine created of statesmen in aid of th*> policeman. It is not the 
incarnation of a system of thought, possessing an independent 
vitality, and moulding tho society which it animates. 

So soon as Dr. Ncwman had fairly grasped his method, such a con- 
clusion was so obvious, that one rather wonders that he should not 
have reached it sooner. The Lectures on the Prophetical Office of 
the Church represent the most coherent phase of his Anglican 
teaching. He still inclines to the view that Borne is Antichrist; 
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but assigns as a main reason of this theory that very fact of the 
extreme plausibility, soon to become the conclusive logical force, of 
its pretensions. The book, thrice rewritten, and the product of three 
years* labour, shows by its tentative and hesitating tone, and even 
by the eagerness with which some Romanist dogmas aie assayed, 
the uncertainty of its author’s position. The ground under his feet 
has a hollow sound. Tho method is significant of the principles 
already indicated. Protestantism, he says in tho introduction, has 
shown by its history that it tends to infidelity. And the reason is 
clear. Controversies with Protestants are “easy to handle, but 
interminable, being disputes about opinions ;* but those with 
Romanists arduous, but instructive ns relating rather to matters of 
fact.” In other words, philosophizing tends to hopeless scepti- 
cism ; and the remedy is the appeal to history. Private judgment, 
as he argues at length, is liable to so many illusions that it cannot 
lead to agreement. We must, therefore, turn to the old Catholic test 
of Yincentius, and try to discover what is that doctrine Avhich has been 
held “ always, everywhere, and by all.” To apply this test is to 
show historically that the Church of Englund may be legitimately 
affiliated to that primitive Church, whose unity was a visible and 
palpable phenomenon, not a matter of careful inference and accommo- 
dation. Tho difficulties of such a task are candidly admitted in the 
introduction, and arc obvious in the very structure of the book. 
For, in the first place, wo arc led to so complex a theory as to the 
mode of combining tlic authority of Scripture, antiquity, and Catho- 
licity, and confining within due limits the exercise of private 
judgment, that we arc evidently in presence of an artificial, and 
therefore easily destructible theory. And, in the next place, what- 
ever may be said for the via media , which results from this eclectic 
method, and however clearly it may be traced to tho great English 
divines of the seventeenth century, it is open to tho conclusive 
objection that it lias “ never existed except on paper/’ Dr. New- 
man candidly puts this difficulty in its full force, and admits that its 
advocates may seem to be “ mere antiquarians and pedants, amusing 
themselves with illusions or learned subtleties, and unable to grapple 
with tilings as they are. tender no proofs to show that our view 
is not self-contradictory, and, if set in motion, would not fall to 
pieces, or start off in different directions at once.” Admitting that 
there is force in these objections, he still thinks tho experiment of 
forming such a creed worth trying, and urges some historical con- 
siderations to show that Anglicanism has really enjoyed some 
independent vitality. It is not, however, by a • doctrine thus 
hesitatingly announced, criticised so freely by its teacher, and 
openly admitted to be in some sense an experiment, that serious 
thinkers are to be attracted or the creeds of the mass moulded and 
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dominated. The vital inconsistency which underlies the whole could 
not he expressed more vigorously than by its author at a later period. 
Turning unsparingly upon those who had stopped at the point from 
which he advanced, he asks them someK unanswerable questions. 
Thpir religion, ho says, is eclectic and original, and yet they claim 
the authority of Catholic prescription. “Say you go by any 

authority whatever, and I shall know where to find you But 

do not come to mo with the latest phase of opinion which the world 
has seen, and protest to me that it is the oldest. ,, The Anglo- 
Catholic admits that ho has begun by doubting the authority of 
some creed in which he was bred. Then he read the Fathers, and 
determined which of their works were genuine ; “ which of them 
apply to all times, and which aro occasional ; what opinions are 
private, what authoritative ; what they only seem U> hold, what they 
ought to hold ; what are fundamental, what ornamental. Having 
thus measured, and cut, and put together my creed by my own proper 
intellect, by my own lucubrations, and differing from the whole 
world in my results, I distinctly bid you, I solemnly warn you, not 
to do as I have done, but to take what I have found, to revere it, to 
use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching of the old Fathers, and of 
your mother, the Church of England.” The end of such a creed 
holds, it is clear, no proportion with the beginning. You claim for 
a mere arbitrary patchwork the authority due to an organic system of 
ideas which caii prove its vitality by the “ active unity and integrating 
virtue ” of the Church of which it has been the animating principle. 

T)r. Newman, then, had been on a false scent. He had been really 
in search of a creed which might claim to have been the soul of a 
flourishing and vigorous organism. Ho had found only a creed 
which, if it had over been a working force, might have justified the 
claim of the Church which held it to be the most legitimate offshoot 
of such an organism. To recognise the fact that ho had been put off 
with vacant chaff in place of grain, and taken a mechanism for a 
vital growth, was with him to become a Catholic ; and the essay on 
Development shows the form in which the final solution presented 
itself to his mind. 

The years following the composition of the Prophetical Office 
were devoted to various works, historical and speculative, which had 
more or less bearing upon the via media theory. That theory sud- 
denly and totally collapsed, and the blow came from a remarkable 
quarter. The first doubt was suggested by the history of the 
Monophysite controversy. The final catastrophe was brought about 
by tho affair of the Jerusalem bishopric. Dr. Newman himself has 
a quiet smile at the apparent oddity of a conversion occasioned by 
the study of that delirus sencjc “old Eutyches,” and by so futile a 
project as the Jerusalem scheme. One may remark in passing that 
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whilst Dr. Newman was thus occupied with ecclesiastical history, 
Mill was working into shape his theory of induction. The same 
years saw the incubation of the system of Logic and the theory of 
Development. The importance attached by Dr. Newman to appa- 
rently trifling points is a natural consequence of his point of vjow. 
The great discoveries of science may depend upon tho careful exami- 
nation of some insignificant phenomenon. And if we contemplate 
Catholicism, in a similar way, as one of the greatest facts in the 
world’s history, we may find the most unequivocal manifestation of its 
laws of growth in some apparently trifling series of events. Re- 
nouncing the attempt to judge of its doctrine by direct tests, we 
have to consider how the organism behaves itself under given con- 
ditions. It is not the magnitude of the event, but its fitness to test 
the assumed principle which is important in this relation. The 
history of the Monophysites controversy served as tho record of an 
experiment judiciously devised to lay bare certain principles whose 
bearing might afterwards be verified on a larger scale. 

The purpose of tho theory of Development is to exhibit by histo- 
rical facts what he elsewhere calls the “ active unity and integrating 
virtue of the sco of Peter.” It records the process by which Dr. 
Newman convinced himself that tho Catholic faith differs from the 
doctrine of Anglicanism as a living organism from a dead mechanism. 
The method, once more, implies the old scepticism. Dr. Newman 
does not say that there arc no “ eternal truths .... which all 
acknowledge in private,” but that there are “ none sufficiently com- 
manding to be the basis of public union and action. The only 
general persuasive in matters of conduct is authority ; that is, when 
truth is in question, a judgment which we consider superior to our 
own .” 1 Wa must not, therefore, prove the doctrine, but discover the 
authority, for authority is, in a sense, self-evidencing. Its histo- 
rical manifestation, its demonstrable unity, efficacy, and persistency 
will establish its claims upon our allegiance. Dr. Neuman’s method 
is, therefore, to trace these attributes in the history of the Church. 
In his language, this is to prove that Catholic theology is a legitimate 
development, instead of a corruption, of the primitive faith. The 
tests which he applies, though they do not affect to be discriminated 
with logical accuracy, indicate the result sufficiently. 

The first test of a truo development is the obvious one of the 
preservation of the type. A corruption destroys, as a development 
preserves, the essential idea of a system. The second is the edn- 
tinuity of principles. Doctrines expand according to the peculiari- 
ties of the receiving mind and society ; but, so long as they are true 
to their law, they have a certain character or genius, which can be 
felt when it cannot bo explained. In fact, a breach of continuity 
* (1) “Development/ 1 p. 128. 
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would be marked by a discord corresponding to some hidden incon- 
sistency in the theory. Thirdly, as, in the physical world, life 
implies growth, so doctrines, like organisms, must have a power of 
assimilation ; and the more vigorous the growth, the greater tho 
powpr. Fourthly, a true development implies anticipations, for we 
shall often detect the rudimentary germs of the principles which 
arc afterwards fully incorporated. Fifthly, truo development implies 
logical sequence. Ideas grow in the mind of a man or of society by 
a spontaneous and silent process, not by direct conscious reasoning. 
But when they have thus grown, they are, if legitimate, capable of 
being analyied and methodized by the logical faculty. The process 
is not carried on systematically, but tho logical character of tho 
result reached by spontaneous co-operation of many minds is a test 
that it has been “ a truo development, not a perversion or corruption, 
from its ovident naturalness.” 1 Their growth has been moulded, 
one may say, by an implicit logic, which comes to light when the 
whole is complete. Sixthly, a true development implies that the 
added doctrines ure preservative of the original creed. Thoy corro- 
borate and illustrate, instead of contradicting or arresting. And, 
seventhly, we have the test of chronic continuance. A heresy 
includes a principle of inconsistency, and therefore dies out in a 
comparatively short period. It has not the true vital principle, but 
is an unstable amalgam of truth with error. 

Supposing that Dr. Newman is accurate in the application of his 
tosts, the cogency of the argument is undeniable. The only com- 
plaint, indeed, is that it is not pushed far enough. lie has called 
attention to a most important method ; and though lie is naturally 
anxious to disclaim originality, it. may be presumed that the principle 
had at least no ver been stated v.itli any approach to the same ful- 
ness and vigour. The historical test, thus understood, supplies us 
with a stringent method for philosophical investigations. The facts 
that a creed will “ wwk,” that a certain intellectual harmony exists 
amongst its adherents which enables them unconsciously to arrive at 
logically coherent results, that it can assimilate beneficial and eject 
hurtful materials, that it can bo regarded as a whole in such a sense 
that wo can trace the rise of component doctrines from their earliest 
germs to their fullest expression, that it has a vitality denied to its 
occasional offshoots, prove undoubtedly that it is a real creed and not 
a mere sham and inochunical contrivance. Every one who feels the 
uttbr impossibility of attaining to a true philosophy by his own 
unaided exertions, who realises the extent to which the individual 
must depend upon the race for his doctrines as well as his material 
wants, must feel that the only alternative to complete scepticism is, 
as l)r. Newman urges, tho affiliation of his own beliefs to some such 
system of belief. Truth can only bo definitively established when it 
(1) “ Development,’* p. 82. 
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Has been exposed to, and fully answered, fcHe application of snob tests 
in the widest possible sense. Verification by an individual is not com- 
parable to verification by ages or generations. The voice of man- 
kind must override tho v opinion of the acutest solitary thinker. 
And, further, the argument as against Anglicanism and via media 
contrivances, might well appear conclusive. If truth and the whole 
truth is to be found in either system, it must certainly be in the 
living system, and not in the accidental aggregate of dogmas put 
together by statesmen and oclectio reasoners. 

Dr. Newman naturally contemplated nothing wider than this 
contrast. Protestantism he rejected because he held — and surely 
with justice — that history proved it to bo the half-way house to 
infidelity. The choice thus lay between Anglicanism and Catholicism. 
But suppose that we do not shrink from the rationalist solution, the 
argument loses its cogency. For, in the first place, it is obvious to 
remark that the harmony and vitality of Catholicism implies a 
relative, not an absolute, value. It shows that the creed was con- 
sistent, not that it was true ; that it was fitted for a certain stage of 
development, not that it represents the final stage. In fact, it is 
clear that a similar harmony may be obtained from Fetichist, or 
Polytheist, or Pantheist points of view. It shows that certain 
fundamental conceptions underlie every application of the theory, and 
produce harmonious results, not that those conceptions are incapable 
of modification or destruction. The creed flourishes so long as they 
are alive. But are they immortal ? The logical superiority chal- 
lenged for Catholicism over Protestantism exists in this sense, that 
Catholicism is a consistent development of ideas natural and universal 
at certain stages of thought, whereas Protestantism combines ideas 
characteristic of different stages. lienee, the Protestant is constantly 
reopening questions which the Catholic bogs once for all. Ilis 
creed is less coherent, but it ^docs not even tend to follow that the 
part of it which he derives from the Catholic is the solid part. If 
Atheism and Catholicism arc both logically coherent,* and if, we may 
add, the same may be said for every form of religion which has 
satisfied Dr. Newman's test of vitality, we are evidently only at the 
threshold of our inquiry. We have lessened the number of candi- 
dates ; we have reduced possible religions to a certain number of 
types ; but we have still to chooso between them. 

And, secondly, it is obvious that in seeking to defend Catholicism, 
Dr. Newman has really explained it. He has incidentally observed 
(in a passage just quoted) that a development is legitimate because 
natural. That is precisely the point of the whole. The imposing 
unity of the Catholic Church is the ground upon which its advocates 
have always relied; and their ordinary arguments tend to imply 
that such consistency implies supernatural guidance. That is, of 
course, Dr. Newman's own view. But what he has really proved, by 
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exhibiting and analyzing so skilfully the sense in which such con- 
sistency can be predicated of the Church, is precisely this : that it is 
the work of natural laws. The consistency is the result of the 
spontaneous co-operation of many minds, guided by that implicit 
and unconscious logic which results from a unity of fundamental 
conceptions. The logic has been felt before it has been proved. 
This comes out curiously in various passages. Thus, for example, 
he illustrates the development of Jewish policy by asking, “ Can any 
history wear a more human appearance than that of the rise and 
growth of the chosen people ? ” That which had been predeter- 
mined in the Divine counsels is “afterwards represented as the 
growth of an idea under successive emergencies.” Unbelievers hold, 
as he says, (hat the Messianic idea was gradually developed in the 
minds of the Jews, and grew to full proportions by “a mere 
human process ; ” and his theory partly confirms this doctrine. It 
is significant, again, that he fairly admits that analogy tells “in one 
point of view ” against all revelation, and therefore against the con- 
tinued existence of an external authority. And his answer appears 
to be simply that, if we admit any revelation, we may admit a 
permanent and infallible guide. But for that guidance we should 
fall into permanent scepticism. From the infidel point of view, it 
is, indeed, clear that an historical argument cannot be fairly applied 
to the support of an authority which, by its very nature, contradicts 
all the necessary causes of historical inquiry. The existence of a 
Church, such as lie postulates, becomes part of the explanation of 
the phenomenon. The advantages of a vast and highly organized 
religious society are so obvious as to explain why it arose and how it 
helped to give consistency and permanence to the creed which it 
embodied. Every proof of its u; ility is an explanation of its origin ; 
and history fairly treated would prove that the Church, like its 
creed, owes its power to the completeness with which it satisfied the 
needs of a certain stage of social development. The moro ho demon- 
strates its utility, the greater the presumption that it was strictly a 
natural growth. 

And here comes in the final difficulty. The creed and the Church 
are to be tested by their working power. This is the meaning of 
that phrase which so profoundly affected him — securus judicat orbis 
terrarum . 1 The ultimate test of a belief is its vitality — it proves its 
right by exercising its power. That is true which will work. By 
all means. But, then, how do you come to translate orbis terrarum 
by that Bmall part of the world which has for a certain period 
accepted the Catholic creed P Why exclude the countless reB§ions 
which have dominated different ages and races P Dr. Newman tells 
us elsewhere 2 briefly that the superior continuity and perfection of 
(1) “Apologia,” p. 211. (2) “ Idea of a University/* p. 250. 
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the civilisation of those raoes of Western Europe entitle them to be 
called by this imposing pme. Then apply your test fairly. The 
Catholic religion is the true one, because it approved itself to those 
civilised races. If it approved itself more as they became more 
civilised, tho argument would be a powerful one. But the obvious 
and, indeed, loudly proclaimed fact, is that a large part, and that fhe 
most civilised part, of this very orbis termrum , has rejected Catholicism 
avowedly or virtually. It has ceased to dominate men in proportion 
as they have become more civilised. If, then, their acceptance of the 
creed is the proof of its truth, their rejection must surely be a proof 
of its error. Doubtless it contained truth, or it could not have 
flourished. It must have contained error, or it would not have pined. 

This is, indeed, the conclusive and culminating proof with many 
and most serious minds. They have judged Catholicism by its 
fruits, and reject it not on particular arguments, but because the 
whole course of history proves it to be incompatible with intellec- 
tual and social progress beyond a certain stage. It no longer 
satisfies Dr. Newman’s tests ; it has lost its power of assimilation 
and of growth, and is fast becoming a doad system of extinct 
formula'. That is the contention. How docs Dr. Newman meet 
it ? By rejecting, as we have seen, the testimony of civilisation ; by 
asserting that modern philosophy implies a deadening of tho con- 
science ; by declaring that even superstition is better than modern 
illumination, and setting the testimony of the savage against the 
testimony of the philosopher. If his reasoning be sound, it is yet in 
any case an abandonment of his test. In fact, ho is retreating from 
the historical method precisely because, as a theologian, he can only 
half accept a doctrine of development whilst retaining a belief in 
the arbitrary intervention of supernatural forces. His method is a 
corollary from the doctrine of evolution ; but logically followed out, 
that method would destroy his conclusions. IIo escapes, therefore, 
by denying the truth of the doctrine which gives to his own teaching 
all its plausibility. 

Dr. Newman, however, is too good a logician not to feel the need 
of some further logical bases. To confront the world and modern 
thought he must have a less ambiguous standing-ground. He must 
show cause for rejecting the testimony which apparently makes 
against him. And we shall sec that he has in fact worked out an 
elaborate theory calculated to justify his method. In its less 
coherent shape, it occurs in many of his earlier writings, but is first 
fully elaborated in the Grammar of Assent, and I shall therefore 
proceecf to discuss it in a future article on the basis of that most 
remarkable book. - Leslie Stephen. 


(To be concluded in the next number .) 
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Ever since there has been speculation on the subject of varieties of 
opinion, this fact must liavo been obvious, that a man's beliefs are 
very much the results of antecedents and surroundings with which 
they havo no proper logical connection. That the sons of Christians 
are much more often Christians, and the sons of Mahommedahs 
much more often Maliommedans, that a man more commonly holds 
the opinions of those with whom he lives, and more commonly trusts 
the policy of the party with whom he acts, than on the theory of 
probability could happen supposing that conviction was in all cases 
the result of an impartial comparison of evidence, must always have 
been plain to the most careless observer. In other words, it must 
always have been known that there were causes of belief which were 
not reasons. 

The progress of knowledge has not led us to increase, but rather 
to diminish, our estimate of the part which reasons as opposed to 
other causes have played in the formation of creeds; for it has 
shown us that these reasons are themselves the result of non-rational 
antecedents, so that even when a man attempts to form opinions 
only according to evidence, what he shall regard as evidence is settled 
for him by causes over which he has no more control than ho has 
over the natural forces by which a particular flora is produced at 
any particular place and time. 

The scientific evidence for this truth is various and overwhelming. 
It is justified d posteriori with regard to individuals by common 
observation, with regard to races by every improvement in our 
historic method and every addition to our historic knowledge. 
Fhysiology shows it a priori by demonstrating the dependence of 
thought on tl^e organism, and of the organism on inheritance and 
environment, while finally the general theory of evolution binds up 
these detached lines of proof into an imposing and organic whole. 
Now so long a6 we apply this theory — that beliefs are the result of 
non-rational antecedents and surroundings — to savages, or to those 
who profess creeds which we do not happen to hold, it is not without 
its charm ; but this begins, I think, to diminish when we apply it to 
ourselves, and to those who think with us. Unfortunately there 
does not appear to be any clear principle according to which excep- 
tions can be made. The existenco of Comtism is explained by it not 
less than that of fetichism, it accounts for theories of evolution not 
loss than for Hindoo cosmogonies, and the man of science is as 
j certainly under its control as was the Indian whose superstitions he 
is making the subject of analysis and classification. Whether a 
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theory, however, is or is not pleasant is a matter of small moment. 
What it is important focus to know is the evidence on which it rests, 
how far it is clear and how far it is consistent. The first of these 
points I have already touched on, and there is no necessity here to 
develop it more fully. The second requiros no elucidation. On 
the subject of consistency, however, I have some remarks to make, 
as it seems to mo that difficulties arise under this heud which have 
not hitherto been noticed, and which are not altogether easy of 
solution. 

The case may be stated thus : — Since all beliefs are caused, it 
follows that those fundamental beliefs are also caused whioh lie at 
the root of all other beliefs, and which are the rational ground on 
which we hold them. These fundamental belief Jboing^ the ultimate 
premisses of all knowledge, are themselves, of course, incapable of 
proof. So that while they resemble other beliefs in being caused, they 
differ from them in this, that the causes by which they are produced 
are of necessity, and from the very nature of the case, always non- 
rational. In ordinary life, when we perceive a non-rational cause 
for any opinion, as for instance party feeling, or self-interest, or 
special education, it makes us examine such reasons as there may be 
for it with more jealous minuteness. In contrast to this it is curious 
and interesting to note that the only beliefs of which, according to 
received scientific theories, wo may say with certainty that they can 
have no reason, but mud have non-rational causes, are those on 
which the certitude of all other beliefs finally rests. The upholders, 
however, of the current theory of evolution are so far from finding 
any difficulty here, that they even refer triumphantly to this 
theory of non-rational causation as supplying a basis of philosophic 
certitude to these fundamental beliefs. They hold that, though all 
opinion is the product of natural forces, the general tendency of 
those forces is gradually to make opinion approximate to truth ; 
that in particular thoso opinions which arc commonly regarded as 
“ self-evident ” and " known by intuition 99 aro really the result of 
reiterated and uncontradicted experience acting on successive 
generations ; and that this theory of their origin gives a philosophic 
justification for believing them to be true. * * 

Now such a line of reasoning involves a manifest argument in a 
circle. It cannot be that this interaction between organism and 
environment is a reason for believing any proposition to be true 
which is required to prove that interaction. Or (to put it more 
generally) no argument in favour of a system of beliefs can be* 
drawn from the fact that, according to that system, its fundamental 
beliefs would be true. 

From evolution, then, no argument can be drawn in favour of any 
scientific axiom. It remains to be seen whether that theory has 
any less negative bearing on subjects of philosophic interest. 
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Now the theory asserts this — All phenomena whatever are 
evolved by regular laws and groups of laws from the phenomena 
next preceding them in time. Among other phenomena, beliefs; 
among other beliefs, fundamental beliefs. All beliefs whatever 
being caused, the question arises, Is there anything in the nature of 
the laws according to which they are caused which should make 
them true ? To which an evolutionist would probably reply that 
there is, and he would mention those causes to which allusion has 
already been made, whose tendency is generally to make beliof 
correspond with fact. Then (we may further ask) are these causes 
of .such a nature as to make all beliefs true ? 

This question must undoubtedly be answered in the negative. If 
any result of “ observation and experiment ” is certain, this one is so 
— that many erroneous beliefs have existed and do exist in the 
world ; so that whatever causes there may be in operation by which 
true beliefs are promoted, they must be either limited in their opera- 
tion or be counteracted by other causes of an opposite tendency. Have 
we then any reason to suppose that fundamental beliefs arc specially 
subject to these truth -producing influences, or specially exempt 
from causes of error ? This question, I apprehend, must be answered 
ill the negative. At first sight, indeed, it would seem as if those 
beliefs were specially protected from error which are the results of 
legitimate reasoning. But legitimate reasoning is only a protection 
against error if it proceeds from true premisses, and it is clear that 
this particular protection the premisses of all reasoning never can 
possess. Have they, then, any other ? Except the “ tendency ” 
above-mentioned, I must confess myself unable to see that they have; 
bo that our position (as evolutionists) is this — From certain ultimate 
beliefs we infer that an order of things exists by which all beliefs, 
and therefore all ultimate beliefs, are produced, but according to 
which any particular belief, and therefore any pari icular ultimate 
belief, must by doubtful : a position which is self-destructivo, for it 
is clear that no system of beliefs, giving an account of the origin of 
fundamental beliefs, is self-consistent, unless those fundamental 
beliefs are as certain when they are regarded as tho result of 
antecedent causes as they are when regarded as the ground of our 
belief in the existence and operation of those causes. It does not 
follow (as I pointed out by implication above) that, if according to 
the account of their origin given by the system, those fundamental 
beliefs are true, that therefore they are true; for the truth of the 
system is an inference from these Jbeliefs, and cannot therefore 
prove them. What does follow is that the system has one of tho 
negative conditions of truth, in being (so far at least as this matter 
ift concerned) consistent with itself. 

The difficulty, it may be observed, only arises when wo are con- 
sidering our own beliefs. If I am considering the opinion of another 
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person, say of some mediaeval divine, there is no reason, why I should 
regard his beliefs.as anything but the results of his time and circum- 
stances. I observe that he lived in such a country, fell under the 
influence of such and such teachers, came across such and such 
incidents, and then I infer with much self-contentment that his 
opinions could not have been other than they were. I may even 
go the length of pointing out that his beliefs form a necessary step 
in the general evolution of humanity. But when I apply the same 
process to myself I am immediately landed in a contradiction : for I 
perceive that the same belief must have a different value when it is 
considered as a premiss from which I deduce tho fact that there is 
Such a thing as evolution, from what it has when I regard it as a 
necessary step in that evolution. So that if it follows from our 
fundamental beliefs that they are caused, and also that they are not 
caused in such a manner as to make them certain, they must always 
be less certain when regarded as products than when regarded as 
premisses, whatever their value as premisses might happen to be. 
So that if having ascertained their valuo as products wo turn back 
and substituted it for their value as premisses, we might make a new 
inference according to which their value as products would be still 
further diminished. And this procoss might be carried on inde- 
finitely, the certainty of our fundamental beliefs turning out to be 
less and less at every repetition. 

The difficulty I am attempting to point out will perhaps be more 
clear if, instead of being put in this its most abstract and general 
form, a concrete example of it is taken. 

We may suppose, then, a conversation between an Evolutionist 
and an Inquirer, in which, when the former has explained in the 
usual ways how human beliefs, after passing through infinite 
gradations of diminishing error, havo at length reached the highest 
development they are now capable of in the opinions that he himself 
professes, the Inquirer continues tho dialogue by asking — 

Inq . — Do you suppose that this development of beliefs has now 
reached its limits, or do you anticipate as great a change in the 
future as has occurred in the past ? 

Evol. (with modesty.) — However great the superiority of my 
views may be over those of my remote ancestors, or indeed over 
those of my contemporaries who are still under the influence of worn- 
out tradition, there is every reason to suppose that tho causes* which 
have produced this superiority are still in operation, and that we 
may look forward to a time when the opinion of mankind will bear 
the same relation to ours as ours bear to those of primitive man. 

Inq . — A glorious hope! One, nevertheless, which would seem 
to imply that many of our present views are either entirely wrong 
or will require profound modification. 

Evol. — Dpubtless. 
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Inq. — It would be interesting to know which of our opinions, or 
which class of them, is likely to be improved in this way off the face 
of the earth. For example, is the opinion you have just expressed, 
that beliefs are developed according to law — is that opinion likely to 
be destroyed by development ? 

Evol. — To answer your question in the affirmative would obviously 
involve a contradiction. If (as we assume) development is truth- 
wards, it is impossible that development should produce a disbelief 
in development. 

Inq . — I understand you to hold, then, that a belief in development is 
true, and therefore indestructible, and that in this it differs from many 
of our other beliefs, of which wo cannot, unfortunately, say the same. 
It would be important to know the grounds of this distinction in 
order that we might see how far it was capable of general application. 

Evol — Evolution is a theory arrived at by established scientific 
methods. Doubtless all the results of which the same may be said 
aro equally true, and will be equally permanent. 

In q. — You talk of scientific methods — but a method must proceed 
on a principle or principles. How do you get at these ? 

Evol. — The principles you speak of are, of course, the assumptions 
which every one must start from who expects to make any progress 
in knowledge. 

Inq. — These assumptions, as I understand you, are what render 
a scientific method possible. They cannot, therefore, be arrived at 
by a scientific method, nor can they belong to that class of beliefs 
which, as you just, pointed out, the progress of evolution will cer- 
tainly leave uninjured. 

Evol. — Still you must assume something. 

Inq. — But the difficulty here, as it seems to me, is, that if you 
start from your idea of evolution, these assumptions, like all other 
beliefs not arrived at by “ established scientific methods,” are, or 
may be, mere t transient phases in the development of opinion, like 
the doctrines involved in ancestor worship or theism. Nevertheless, 
it is only by starting from these assumptions that you ever get to 
your theory of evolution at all. In other words, if evolution is certain, 
these assumptions must be certain, when regarded as premisses, and 
uncertain when regarded as products. This is not easy to believe. 

Evol . — Still, you know, you must assume something. 

Inq . — Nevertheless, it is a pity that you cannot so order your 
assumptions as to make your system more self-consistent. At 
present you seem somewhat to resemble an astronomer who should 
base his whole theory of the real motion of the heavenly bodies on 
the supposition that his own planet was at rest, but should unfortu- 
nately discover i that one of the necessary conclusions from this 
theory was that his planet, in common with all the others, was in 
motion. Of *sucih a one we should probably say, that if his deduc- 
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tions were correct his premisses must have been wrong, and if his 
premisses were correct his deductions must have been wrong. 

So far I have only considered this difficulty as it applies to evolu- 
tion, because it seemed to me that the issue to which I wished to call 
attention could be thus most conveniently raised. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the difficulty attaches to evolution alone. 
Every theory is obnoxious to it according to which all beliefs are 
supposed to be caused, while fundamental beliefs are not caused in 
such a manner as to make them certain. Now it is to be noted that 
this description is rather a wide one- -so wide, indeed, that it cer- 
tainly applios to the theory of Universal Causation, and, by implica- 
tion at least, must bo hold to include science as ordinarily conceived. 

For no man of scienco, so far as I know, has ever proposed to 
leave opinions out of the class of things which obey the law of causa- 
tion. Free reason taken in any sense parallel to free will has had 
no advocates, whilo the theory which has been brought to the surface 
by the controversies on persecution, that a man can alter his opinion, 
if he chooses to do so, would not, even if true, modify the general 
theorem, since an opinion caused by will is not the less caused 
because that will is free. It is plain, indeed (as I began by pointing 
out), that current scientific methods can lead to no other result than 
that belief is a product. If experience can prove anything it can 
prove that. There is here none of that doubt which has been 
thrown on the existence or non-existence of free will by the real or 
supposed discrepancy between the deliverances of introspective con- 
sciousness and the verdict of ordinary historical experience. In 
this case, whether wo consult statistics, whether wo interrogate con- 
sciousness, whether we judge of tho matter on grounds furnished by 
physiology, or ethnology, or history, or natural selection, whatever 
scientific doctrine or scientific method be brought to bear on the 
question, but one result is obtained— -beliefs, all beliefs, are the 
result of the operation of natural causes, and of these alone. And 
since it is no less certain, I apprehend, that those causes are not of 
such a kind as make any beliefs certain , it follows, according to our 
canon, that ordinary scientific methods land us in contradiction. It 
must, howovor, be observed that there is a justification beyond mere 
convenience of exposition for making tho theory of evolution espe- 
cially the subject of this criticism, because it is evolution* alone 
which necessarily claims to regulate tho whole world of phenomena. 
The special sciences, physics, chemistry, and so forth, might very 
well go on, even if their methods were not applied to all phenomena; 
though it must be admitted that it is not easy to find a principle 
of limitation. But if evolution is not universal, it is nothing. If 
certain phenomena are to be left outside it, if it cannot without 
contradiction and confusion explain, potentially at least; how the 
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whole world as it is, follows necessarily from the world as it was, it 
certainly appears to me that it ought to modify cither its method 
or its pretensions. 

It will be seen, then, that though the point raised in this discus* 
sion may appear somewhat overrsubtlc, and almost too far removed 
from ordinary lines of thought to have much effect in modifying 
them, still if the reasoning be sound (about which I cannot feel 
absolute confidence) its importance is undoubtedly considerable. The 
pretensions of science have in these days increased even more rapidly 
than its actual conquests. It claims a dominion over the whole 
field of the “ knowable,” and scarcely permits to metaphysics and 
theology a hazardous and tottering jurisdiction over the a unknow- 
able, if, that is, the “ unknowable’’ really exists. It may be that 
these pretensions, vast as they are, aro in. entire accordance with 
reason and sound philosophy ; but this, at least, is certain, that they 
ought not to be allowed to pass without criticism, and that criticism is 
less likely to be efficiently applied to them for a reason that makes it 
specially desirable that it should be so applied — namely, that a great 
majority of the “ thinkers” now in fashion accept these pretensions in 
their full extent, and that everybody, without exception, accepts the 
teachings of science in its less general aspect without the least hesita- 
tion. Nobody will take the trouble to establish the premisses of a creed 
whtfti nobody (worth considering) seriously disputes its more immediate 
conclusions, and therefore it is that the philosophy of science is in so 
unsatisfactory a state. This, though natural enough, is, in the 
interest of abstract speculation at any rate, gieatly to be regretted. 
Here we have a great system of belief claiming in a special degree 
the sanction^pf reason, and somewhat apt to draw comparisons in this 
respect between itself and other systems very much to its own 
advantage; and yet it is not too much to say that it has never 
received adequate examination, either as to its premisses, its method 
of inference, pr its conclusions regarded as a whole. In this paper I 
have attempted a very Concise discussion of a very small part of tho 
last of these topics ; and whereas those who have thought it worth 
while to deal with the evidence and general reasonableness of science 
as a system have been somewhat too sure of the verdict to take much 
pains with the pleading, I have assumed — what is as necessary in 
philosophy as it is fatal in practical lift' — an attitude of absolute 
scepticism so far as (lie problem in hand is concerned The worst 
that can happen under those circumstances is, that the whole argu- 
ment is rendered worthless by some fallacy which in such abstract 
matters (to judge by the historjf of philosophy) it is impossible 
always to avoid ; while if the reasoning be sound it should either cause 
the* doctrine of evolution in the form it is at present held to be 
abandoned, or else k it must elicit some new, and probably interesting, 
^principle in its defence. Arthur James Balfour. 
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raynal 9 s msToitr of the 'indies. * 

“ Sinck Montesquieu’s Esprit dcs Lois” saysGiimm in his chronicle, 
" our literature has perhaps produced no monument that is worthier 
to pass to the remotest posterity, and to consccrhto the progress >of 
our enlightenment and diligence for over, than Raynal’s Philosophical 
and Political History of European settlements and commerce in the 
two Tidies.” Yet it is perhaps safe to say that not one hundred 
persons now living have ever read two chapters of the book for 
which this immortal future was predicted. 

When the revolutionary floods gradually subsided, some of. the 
monuments of the prc\ ions age began to show themselves above the 
surface of the falling waters. They had lost amid the stormy 
agitation of the deluge the shining splendour of their first days ; 
still men found something to attract them after the revolution, as 
their grandfathers had done before il, in the pages of the Esprit des 
Lois, of the New Heloisu, and of the endless satires, romances, 
and poems of the great Voltaire. Itaynal’s book was not among 
these dead glories that came to life again. It disappeared utterly. 
Nor can it be said that it deserved a kinder fate. Its only interest 
now is for those who care to know the humour of men’s minds in those 
pre-revolutionary days, when they could devour a long political and 
commercial history as if il had been a novel or a play, and’ when the 
turn of men’s interests made of such a book “ the Bible of two 
worlds ” for nearly twenty years. 

Raynal himself is no ‘commanding figure. He cscrno to Paris from 
southern France, and joined the troop of needy priests who swarmed 
in the great city, and hopefully looked out for the prizes of the 
Church. Raynal is the here of an anecdote which is told of more 
than one abbe of the time; whether literally true or not, it is .pro* 
bably a correct illustration of the evil pass to which ecclesiastical 
manners had come. He had, it was said, nothing to livo upon but 
the product of a few masses. The abbe Prevost received twenty-sous 
for saying a mass; ho paid tho abbe Laporto fifteen sou$.to be 
his deputy ; the abbe Laporte paid eight sous to Raynal to say it in 
his stead. But the adventurer was not destined to remain in this 
abject case,* parasite humbly feeding on, parasite,. He turned book- 

• (1) See Fortnightly J&viiw far August, ;1877« 

VOL. XXII. N.S. 3 C . . . 
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maker, and wrote a history of the Stadtholdernte, a volume about the 
English Parliament, and, of all curious subjects for a man of letters 
of that date, an account of the divorce of King Henry the Eighth of 
England. He visited this country more than once, and had the 
honour in 1764 of being chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of 
• London. 1 Wo have some difficulty in understanding how ho came 
by such fame, just as we cannot tell how the man who had been glad 
to earn a few pence by saying masses came shortly to bo rich and 
independent. Ho is believed to have ;en gaged in some colonial 
ventures, and to have had good luck. His enemies spread the dark 
report that he had made monoy in the slave-trade, but in those days 
of incensod party-spirit there was no limit to virulent invention. It 
is at least undeniable that , Raynal put his money to generous uses. 
Among other things, ho had the current fancy of the time, that the 
world could be mado hotter by the copious writing of essays, and he 
delighted in founding prizes for them at the provincial academies. 
It was at Lyons that he proposed the famous thesis, not unworthy 
of consideration even at this day : Has the discovery of America been 
useful or injurious to the human race ? 

Raynal was one of themost assiduous of tho guests at the philo- 
sophic meals of Baron Holbach and Helv&ius ; he was very good 
humoured, easy to live with, and free from that irritable self-con- 
sciousness and self-love which is too commonly the curse of the 
successful writer, as of other successful persons. He did not go into 
company merely to make the hours fly. Society was his workshop. 
Ho pressed every one who came near him with eager questionings 
as to all the matters, great or small, with which the interlocutor 
was likely to be familiar. 2 Horace Walpole met him at “dull 
Holbach’s,” and tho abbe at once began questioning him across the 
tablp as ’to the English colonics. Walpole knew as little about them 
, as he knew about Coptic, so ho made signs to his tormentor that he 
Was deaf. On another occasion Raynal dined at Strawberry Hill, 
and jmortifieJ the vanity of his host by looking at none of its 
. wgnders himself, and keeping up such a fire of talk and cross- 
. examination as to prevent anybody else from looking at them. 

“ There never was such an impertinent and tiresome old gossip,” 
cried our Awn impertinent gossip. 8 
Rajfnol failed to give better men than Horace Walpole the sense 

(i> Thb Biographic Urn verst lk> followed by the Encyclopaedia Brilannica, tells a story 
of Raynal yiuiting the House of Commons: Iho Speaker, says tho writer, learning that 
,he *as in the gallery, “ suspended the discussion until a disfaguished place had been 
, found for tho French philosopher. 0 This must he set down as a myth. The journals 
havd bfextAsearched, and there is np official confirmation of the statement, improbable 
enough on the face of it. » 

(?) Morollet, i. 221. 

Walpole’s Corresp., vi. 147 and 445. 
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of power. When his greatest work took tho public by storm, nobody 
would believe that he had written it. Just as in the case of the 
System' of Nature , so people set down tho History of tho Indies to 
Diderot, and even the most modorate critics insisted that he had at 
any rate written not less than one third of it. Many less conspicu- 
ous scribes were believed to have been Raynai’s drudges. We can 
have no difficulty in supposing that so bulky a work engaged many 
hands. There is no unity of composition, no equal scale, no regu- 
larity of proportion ; on the contrary, rhapsody and sober descrip- 
tion, history and moral disquisition, commerce, laws, physics, and 
metaphysics are all poured in almost as if by hazard. We seem to 
watch half a dozen writers, each dealing with matters according to 
his own individual taste and his own peculiar kind of knowledge. 

Indeed it is a curious and most interesting feature in tho literary 
activity of France in tho eighteenth century that the egoism and 
vanity of authorship were reduced by the conditions of the time to a 
lower degree than in any other generation since letters were 
invented. The suppression of self by tho Jesuits was hardly more 
complete than the suppression of self by tho most brilliant and 
effective of the insurgents against" Jesuitry. * Such intimate associa- 
tion as exists in our day between a given book and a given personality 
was then thoroughly shaken by the constant necessity for secrecy/ As 
wo have seen, people hardly knew who set up that momentous land- 
mark, the System of Nature. Voltaire systematically and vehemently 
denied every one of his most characteristic pieces, and though in the 
buzz of Parisian gossip the right name was surely hit upon for such' 
unique performances as Voltaire’s, yet the fame was far too broken 
and uncertain to reward his vanity, if the bettor part of himself had , 
not been fully and sincerely engaged in public objects in which 
vanity had no part, Rousseau was an exception, but then j£ousscau 
was in truth a reactionist, and not a loyal member of the great’com-' , 
pany of reformers. As for Diderot, he valued the autjior’s laurel so* 
cheaply, that with a gigantic heedlessness and Saturnian weariness.* 
of the plaudits or hisses of the audience, while supremely interested 
in the deeper movements of the tragi-comic drama of thp world*, he 
left some of his masterpieces lying unknown in forgotterf chostb. 

A whole generation after Diderot’s death remained unaward thati 
Rameau's Nejjlicw was in the world. Again, in the case of the 
Encyclopaedia, as we have already seen, Turgot as well as less 
eminent men bargained that their names should not be made public. 
Wherever a telling blow was to be dealt with the sword, or v a new ; 
stone to be laid with th% trowel, men were always found lgady,to 
spend themselves and be spent, without taking thought whether., 
their share in the work should be nicely measured and publicly 
identified, or absorbed and lost in the whole of which it was a part. 

3 c 2 
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Whatever may have been the secret of the authorship of RaynaFs 
book, and whether or no even the general conception of such a per- 
formance was due to Raynal, it is at least certain that the original 
author, whoever he may have been, divined a remarkable literary 
opportunity. This divination is in authorship what felicity of 
experiment is to the scientific discoverer. The book camo into 
immediate vogue. It was published in 1772 ; a second edition was 
demanded within a couple of years, and it is computed that more 
than twenty editions, us well as countless pirated versions, wero 
exhausted before the universal curiosity and interest were satisfied. 
As the subject took the writer over the whole world, so ho found 
readers in every part of the habitable globe. And among them 
were men for whom destiny had lofty parts in store. Zeal carried 
one young reader so far that he collected all the boldest passages 
into a single volume, and published it as L* Esprit do Eivmal ; an 
achievement for which, as he was a member of a religious congrega- 
tion, he afterwards got into some trouble. 1 Franklin read and 
admired the book in London. Mack Toussaint Louvcrture in his 
slave-cabin at Ilayti laboriously spelled his way through its pages, 
and found in their story of the wrongs of his race and their 
passionate appeal against slavery, the first definite expression of 
thoughts which had already been dimly stirred in his generous 
spirit by the brutalities that were every day enacted under his eyes. 
Gibbon solemnly immortalised Eaynul by describing him in one of 
the great chapters of the Decline and Fall as a writer who “ with a 
just confidence had prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical.” 2 Robertson, whose excellent 
History of America, covering part of RaynaFs ground, 'was not pub- 
lished until 1777, complimented Raynal on his ingenuity and 
eloquence, and reproduced some of RaynaFs historical speculations. 3 

Frederick the Great began to read it, and for some days spoke 
enthusiastically to his French satellites at dinner of its eloquence and 
reason. All at once he became silent, and ho never spoke a word 
about the book again. Ho had suddenly come across half a dozen 
pages of vigorous rhapsodizing, delivered for his own good : — 

“ 0 Frederick, Frederick ! thou wast gifted by nature with a bold 
and lively imagination, a curiosity that knew no bounds, a passion 
for industry. Humanity, everywhere in chains, everywhere cast 
down, wiped away her tears at the sight of thy earliest labours, and 
seemed to find a soluce for all her woes in the hope of finding in thco 
her avenger. On tho dread theatre of war thy swiftness, skill, 
and order amazed all nations. Thou wast Regarded as tho model of 
warrior-kings. There exists a still more glorious name ; the name of 

, (1) Ilddouin, by name, (2) Ch. xx£ 

i (.*{) Works, xii. 189 (Edition of 1822;. 
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citizen king. . . . Once more open thy heart to the noble and 
virtuous sentiments that were the delight of thy young days. Ho 
then rebukes Frederick for keeping money looked up in his military 
chest instead of throwing it into circulation, for his violent and 
arbitrary administration, and for the excessive imposts under which 
his people groaned. “ Dare still more ; give rest to the earth. Let 
the authority of thy mediation and the power of thy arms force peace 
on the restless nations. The universe is the only country of a great 
man, and the only theatre for thy genius ; become then the benefactor 
of all nations .” 1 

In after days when Raynal visited Berlin, overflowing with vanity 
and self-importance, he succeeded with some difficulty in procuring 
an interview with the King, and then Frederick took his revenge. 
He told Ravnal that years ago he had read the history of the Stad- 
thohlerate, and of the English Parliament. Raynal modestly inter- 
posed that since those days he had written more important works. 

“ I don't know them ,” said the king in a tone that closed the subject . 2 

More disinterested persons than Frederick set as low a value on 
Raynal’s performance. One writer even compares the book to a quack 
mounted on a waggon, retailing to the gaping crowd a number of 
commonplaces against despotism and religion, without a single curious 
thing about them cxcopt their hardihood . 3 But the instinct of the 
gaping crowd was sound. 

Measured by the standard and requirements of modern science, 
RaynaPs history is no high achievement. It may perhaps be 
successfully contended that the true conception of history has on the 
whole gone back rather than advanced within the last hundred years. 
There have been many signs in our own day of its becoming narrow,^, 
pedantic, and trivial. It threatens to degenerate from a broad survey 
of great periods and movements of human societies, into vast and 
countless accumulations of insignificant facts, sterile knowledge, and 
frivolous antiquarianism, in which the spirit of epochs is lost, and 
the direction, meaning, and summary of the various courses of 
human history all disappear. Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mcours shows 
a perfectly true notion of what kind of history is worth either 
writing or reading. Robertson’s View of the Progress of Society in 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Sixteenth Century 
is — with all its imperfections — admirably just, sensible, and historic 
in its whole scope and treatment. Raynal himself, though far below 
such writers as Voltaire and Robertson in* judgment and temper, yet 
is not without a luminous breadth of outlook, and does not forget the 

(1) Book t. § 31. 

(2) Thi6bault, iii. 172 ; where thero is a long and most disparaging account of 
Raynal, by no means incredible, though we must remember that a competent judge 
has pronounced Thi6bault to be “ stupid, incorrect, and the prey of stupidities/’ 

(3) Sdnac de Meilhan, 123. 
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superior importance of the effect of events on European development, 
over any possible number of minute particularities in the events them- 
selves. He does not forget, for instance, in describing the Portu- 
guese conquests in the East Indies to point out that the most remark- 
able and momentous thing about them was the check that they inflicted 
on tfhe growth of the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history 
when the Christian states were least able to resist and least likely 
to combine against the designs of Solyman . 1 This is really the 
observation best worth making about the Portuguese conquests, and 
it illustrates RaynaTs habit, and the habit of the good minds of that 
century, of incessantly measuring events by their consequences to 
western enlightenment and freedom, and of dropping out of sight 
irrelevancies of detail. 

This signal merit need not blind us to RaynaTs shortcomings 
in the other direction. There are very . few dates; The total 
absence of references and authorities was condemned by Gibbon 
as “ the unpardonable blemish of what is otherwise a most enter- 
taining book.” There is no criticism. As Raynal was a mere 
literary compiler, it was not to bo expected that ho should rise 
above the common deficiencies in the thought and methods of 
his time. It was not to bo expected that he should deal with 
the various groups of phenomena among primitive races, in the 
scientific spirit of modern anthropology. It is true that he was 
contemporary with De Brosses, who ranks among the founders 
of the study of tho origins of human culture. One sentence of 
De Brosses would have warned Raynal against a vicious method, 
which made nearly all that was written about primitive men by him 
and everybody else of tho same school, utterly false, worthless, and 
deluding. “ It is not in possibilities,” said De Brosses, “ it is in 
man himself that wc must study man : it is not for us to imagine 
what man might have done or ought to have done, but to regard 
what he did.” Of the origin and growth of a myth, for example, 
Raynal had no rational idea. When he found a myth, what he did 
was to reduce it to the terms of human action, and then coolly to 
describe it as historical. The ancient Peruvian legend that laws 
and arts had been brought to their land by two divine children of 
tho Sun, Manco Oapac and his sister- wife Manoa-Oello, is transformed 
into a grave and prosaic narrative, in which Manco Capac’s achieve- 
ments are minutely described with as much assurance as if that 
sage had been Frederick the Great or Fombal, or any statesman 
living before the eyes of the writer. Endless illustrations, some 
of them amusing enough, might be given of this Euhemeristic 

fashion of dealing with the primitive legends of human infancy. 

■ \ 

' ( 1 ) Book i. § 7 - Robertson works out this reflection in hi3 Historical Disquisition 
concerning Ancient Iudia, soot. iv. § 8. 
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On the other hand, if Raynal turns myth into history, ho con- 
stantly resorts to the opposite method, and turns the hard prose of 
real life into doubtful poetry. If he reduces the demi-gods to men, 
he delights also in surrounding savage men with the joyous condi- 
tions of the pastoral demi-gods. He can never resist an opportunity 
of introducing an idyll. It was the fashion of the time, begufi by 
Rousseau and perfected by the author of Paul and Virginia. The 
taste for idylls of savage life had at least one merit ; it was a way 
of teaching people that the life of savages is something normal, 
systematic, coherent, and not mero chaos, formless and void, unre- 
lated to the lifo of civilisation. In the same spirit Raynal made 
no scruple in filling his pages with the sentimental declamations, in 
which the reaction of that day against the burden of a decaying system 
of social artifice found such invariable relief and satisfaction. 
None of these imaginary pieces of high sentiment was more popular 
than the episode of Polly Baker. It occurs in the chapters which 
describe the foundation of New England . 1 The fanaticism and 
intolerance of the Puritan Fathers of that famous land are set forth 
with the holy rage that always moved the reformers of tho eighteenth 
century against tho reformers of tho seventeenth. Religion is boldly 
spoken of as a dreadful malady, whose severity extended even to the 
most indifferent objects. It may he admitted that the cruel persecu- 
tion of the Quakers and the grotesque horrors of witch-finding in 
New Salem gave Raynal at least as good a text against protestantism, 
as he had found against Catholicism in the infernal doings in the West 
Indian Islands or in Peru. Even after this bloody fever had abated, 
says Raynal, tho inhabitants still preserved a kind of rigorism 
that savours of the sombre days in which the Puritan colonies had^ 
their rise. He illustrates this by the case of a young woman who 
was brought before the authorities, for tho offence of having given 
birth to a child out of wedlock. It was her fifth transgression. 
Raynal, conceiving history after tho manner of tho author of the 
immortal speeches of Pericles, put into tho mouth of the unfor- 
tunate sinner a long and eloquent apology. At the risk of her lifo, 
she cries, she has brought five children into existence. “ I ’have 
devoted myself with all the courage of a mother’s solicitude to the 
painful toil demanded by their weakness and their tender years. I 
have formed them to virtue, which is only another name for reason. 
Already they love their country, as I love it. . . . Is it a crime then 
to be fruitful, as the earth is fruitful, the common mother of us all P 
. . . And how am I not to cry out against the injustice of my lot, 
when I see that he who seduced and ruined me, after being the cause 
of my destruction, enjoys honour and power, and is actually seated 
in the tribunal where they punish my misfortune with rods and with 

(1) Book xvii. 
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infamy P Who was that barbarous lawgiver who, deciding between 
the two sexes, kept all his wrath for the weaker ; for that luckless 
sex which pays for a single pleasure by a thousand dangers,” — and 
so forth. It need hardly be said that this is far too much in the 
vein, and almost in the words of Diderot, to have any authenticity. 
And as it happens there is a piece of external evidence on the matter, 
which illustrates Raynal's curious lightheartedness cs to historic 
veracity. Franklin and Silas Deane were one day talking together 
about the many blunders in Raynal’s book, when the author himself 
happened to step in. They told him of what they had been speaking. 
"Nay,” says Raynal, “I took the greatest care not to insert a 
singlo fact for which I had not the most unquestionable authority 
Deane then fell on the story of Polly Baker, and declared of his own 
certain knowledge that there never had been a law against bastardy 
in Massachusetts. Raynal persisted that ho must have had the 
whole case from some source of indisputable trustworthiness, until 
Franklin broke in upon him with a loud laugh, and explained that 
when he was printer of a newspaper, they were sometimes short of 
news, and to amuse his customers he invented fictions that were as 
welcome to them as facts. One of these fictions was the legend of 
Itaynars heroine. The abbe was not in the least disconcerted. 
“ Very well, Doctor,” ho replied, “ I would rather relate your stories 
than other men’s truths .” 1 

When all has been said that need be said about the glaring short- 
comings of the History of the Indies, its success still remains to be 
accounted for. If wo ask for the causes of this striking success they 
are perhaps not very far to seek. For one thing, the book is remark- 
% able both for its variety and its animation. Horace Walpole wrote 
about it to Lady Aylesbury in terms that do not at all overstate its 
liveliness : — “ It tells one everything in the world ; — how to make con- 
quests, invasions, blunders, settlements, bankruptcies, fortunes, &c. ; 
tells you the natural and historical history of all nations ; talks com- 
merce, navigation, tea, coffee, china, mines, salt, spices ; of the Portu- 
guese, English, French, Dutch, Danes, Spaniards, Arabs, caravans, 
Persians, Indians, of Louis XIV. and the King of Prussia, of La 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Admiral Saunders ; of rice and women 
that dance naked ; of camels, gingham, and muslin ; of millions of 
millions of lires, pounds, rupees, and cowries ; of iron cables and 
Circassian women ; of law and tho Mississippi ; and against all 
governments and religions.” 2 

All this is really not too highly coloured. And Raynal’s cosmo- 
rapia exactly hit the tastes of the hour. The readers of that day were 
fdll of a new curiosity about the world outside of France, and the 
less known families of the human stock. It was no doubt more like 

(1) Jefferson, quoted in Parton’s Lifo of Franklin, ii. 418. 

(2) Walpole* s Letters, v. 421. 
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the curiosity of koon-witted children than the curiosity of science* 
Montesquieu first stirred this interest in the unfamiliar forms of 
custom, institution, creed, motive, and daily manners. But while 
Montesquieu treated such matters fragmentary and in connection 
with a more or less abstract discussion on polity, Raynal made t^iem 
the objects of a vivid and concrete picture, and presented them in the 
easier shape of a systematic history. Again, if the reading class in 
Franco were intelligently curious, it must be added, we fear, that 
they wore not without a certain lubricity of imagination, which was 
pleasantly tickled by sensuous descriptions of the ways of life that were 
strange to the iron restraints of civilisation. Finally, the public of 
that day always chose to veil and confuse the furtive voluptuousness 
of the time by moral disquisition and a light and busy meddling with 
the insoluble perplexities of philosophy. Here too the dexterous 
Ilaynal knew how to please the fancies of his patrons, and whether 
Diderot was or was not the writer of those pages of moral sophism 
and paradox, there is something in them which incessantly reminds 
us of Diderot’s Supplement to hougainvilh? $ Voyitgev. 

Among the superficial causes of the popularity of Raynal's 
Historj r , wo cannot leave out the circumstance that it was composed 
after a very interesting and critical moment in the colonial 
relations of France. The Seven Years War ended in the expulsion 
of the French from Canada and from their possessions in the East 
Indies. When the peace of 1703 was made, this was counted the 
most disastrous part of that final record and scaling of misfortune. 
When we see with what attachment the ordinary Frenchman of 
to-day regards what is as yet the thankless possession of Algeria, we 
might easily have guessed, even if tho correspondence of the time had m 
set it forth less distinctly than it does, with what deep concern and 
mortification the French of that day saw tho white flag and its lilies 
driven for ever from the banks of the St. Lawrence in the west, and the 
coast of Coromandel in the east. Raynal himself teljs us with what 
zealous impatience the government attempted to make the nation for- 
got its calamities by stirring the hope of a better fortune in the region 
to which they gave the magnificent name of Equinoctial France. The 
establishment of a free and national population among the scented 
forests and teeming swamps of Guiana was to bring rich compensation 
for the icy tracts of Canada. This utopia of a brilliant settlement 
in Guiana has steadily infested tho minds of French statesmen from 
Choisoul down to Louis Napoleon, and its history is a striking 
monument of perversity and folly. But from 1763 to 1770, while 
Raynal was writing his book, men’s minds were full of the heroic 
design, and this augmented their interest in the general themes 
which Raynal handled — colonisation, commerce, and the overthrow 
and settlement of new worlds by the old. 

However much all these things may have quickened the popu- 
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laxity of Raynal’ s History, yet the true source of it lay deeper ; lay 
in the fuel which the book supplied to the two master emotions of the 
hour, — tho hatred and contempt for religion, and the passion for 
justice and freedom. The subject easily lent itself to these two 
strong currents. Or wo may say that hatred of religion and passion 
for justice and freedom were in fact tho subjects, and that tho com- 
mercial establishments and political relations of tho new worlds in 
east and west were only the setting and framework. R&ynal was 
perhaps tho first person to see that the surest way of discrediting 
Catholicism was to write some chapters of its history. Gibbon 
resorted to tho same device shortly afterwards, and found in tho 
contemptuous analysis of heresies and the selfish and violent motives 
of councils and prelates as good an occasion of piercing tho Church, as 
Raynal found in painting the abominable fraud and cruelty that 
made tho presence of Christians so dire a curse to the helpless 
inhabitants of tho new lands. And tho same reproachful background 
which Gibbon so artistically introduced, in tho humane, intelligent, 
and happy epoch of the pagan Antonines, Raynal invented for the 
same purpose of making Christianity seem uglier, in the imaginary 
simplicity, peace, and unbroken gladness of tho native races whose 
blood their Christian aggressors shed as if it had been water. 

It would perhaps have been singular at a moment when men were 
looking round on every side for such weapons as might como to their 
hand, if they had missed the horrible action of Catholicism when 
brought into contact with tho lower races of mankind. There is no 
more deplorable chapter in the annals of the race, and there is none 
which tho historian of Christianity should bo less willing to pass over 
lightly. The ruthless cruelty of the Spanish conquerors in the new 
world is a profoundly instructive illustration of tho essential narrow- 
ness of tho papal Christianity, its pitiful exclusiveness, its low and 
bad morality, and, above all, its incurable unfitness for dealing with 
the spirit and motives of men in face of the violent temptations with 
which the wealth of the new world now assailed and corrupted them. 
Catholicism had held triumphant possession of the conscience of 
Europe for a dozen centuries and more. Tho stories of the American 
Archipelago, of Mexico, of Peru, even if told by calmer historians than 
Raynal, show how little power, amid all this triumph of the ecclesias- 
tical letter, had been won by the Christian spirit over the rapacity, the 
lust, ftio bloody violence, of the natural man. They show what a 
superficial thing tho professed religion of the ages of faith had been, 
how enormous a task remained, and how much the most arduous part of 
thfotask was to make Catholicism itself civilised and moral. For it 
is ;hardly denied that Christianity had done worse than fail to provide 
sin effective curb on the cruel passions of men. The Spanish conquerors 
showed that it had nursed a still more cruel passion than the rade 
passions of material selfishness'had ever engendered, by making the 
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extermination or enslavement of these hapless people a duty to the 
Catholic Church, and a fcavoury sacrifice in the nostrils of the Most 
High. 

It is true that a philosophic 'historian will have to take into account 
the important consideration that the reckless massacres perpet^atod 
by the subjects of the Most Catholic King were less horrible hnd"less 
permanently depraving than the dailj” offering of tho bleeding hearts 
of human victims in the temples of Huitzilopoohtli and Tezcutlipuk. 
Ho would have to remember, as even llaynal does, that if the slave- 
drivers and murderers wore Catholics, so also was Las Casas, the 
apostle of justice and mercy. Still the fact remains, that the doctrine 
of moral obligations towards tho lower races had not yet taken its 
place in Europe, any more than the doctrine of our obligation to the 
lower animals, our ministers and companions, has yet taken its 
place among Italians and Spaniards. Tho fact remains that the old 
Christianity in tho sixteenth century was unable to deal effectively 
with the new conditions in which tho world found itself. And as 
Catholicism again in France in tho eighteenth century proved 
itself unable to harmonise the now moral aspirations and new social 
necessities of the time with tho ancient tradition, Raynal was right 
in telling over again the afflicting story of her earlier failure, and 
identifying the creed that murdered Galas and La Barre beforo their 
own eyes, with the creed that had blasted tho future of tho fairest 
portion of the new world two centuries before. 

The mere circumstance, however, that the book was one long and 
powerful inuendo against tho Church, would not have been enough 
to secure its vast popularity. Attacks on the Church had become 
cheap by this time. The eighteenth century, as it is one of the M 
chief aims of these studies to show, had a positivo side of at least 
equal importance and equal strength with its negative side. As we 
have so often said, its writers were inspired by zeal for political 
justice, for humanity, for bettor and more equal laws, for tho 
amelioration of the common lot, — a zeal which, in energy, sincerity, 
and disinterestedness, has never been surpassed. Raynal’s work was 
perhaps, on the whole, tho most vigorous and sustained of all the 
literary expressions that were given to the great social ideas of tho 
century. It wholly lacked the strange and concentrated glow which 
burned in tho pages of the Social Contract ; on the other hand, it 
was more full of movement, of reality, of vivid and picturesque 
incident. It was popular and it was concrete. Raynal’s story went 
straight to the hearts of many people to whom Rousseau’s arguments 
were only half intelligible and wholly dreary. It was that book of 
the eighteenth century which brought the lower races finally within 
the pale of right and duty, in the common opinion of France. The 
engravings that face the title page in each of the seven volumes give 
the key-note to the effect that the seven volumes produced. In one 
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we see a philosopher writing on a column those old words oi dolorous 
pregnancy, Anri sacra fames, while in the ^distance Spanish arid 
Portuguese ships ride at anchor, and on the shore white men massacre 
blacks. In another wc see a fair woman, typifying bounteous 
Nature, given her nourishment to a white infant at one breast, and 
a black infant at the other, while she turns a pitiful eye to a scene 
in the background, where a gang of negro-slaves work among the 
su^ar- canes, under the scourge and the goad of ruthless masters. A 
third frontispiece gives us the story of Inklo and Yarico, which 
Raynal sets down to some English poet, but as no English poet is 
known to have touched that moving tale until the younger Colman 
dramatised it in 1787, we may suspect that Raynal had remembered 
it from Steele’s paper in the Spectator. The last of these pieces 
represents a cultivated landscape, adorned with villages, and its ports 
thronged with shipping ; in the foreground are two Quakers, one of 
them benignly embracing some young Indians, the other casting 
indignantly away from him a bow and its arrows, the symbols 
of division and war. 

The most effective chapters in the book were, in truth, eloquent 
sermons on these simple and pathetic texts. They brought 
Negroes and Indians within the relations of human brotherhood. 
They preached a higher morality towards these poor children of 
bondage, they inspired a new pity, they moved more generous 
sympathies, and they did this in such a way as not merely to affect 
men’s feelings about Indians and Negroes, slave labour, and the vet 
more hateful slave-trade, but at the same time to develop and 
strengthen a general feeling for justice, equality, and beneficence in 
all the arrangements and relations of the social union all over the 
world. Tho same movement which brought the suffering blacks of 
the new world within the sphere of moral duty, and invested them 
with rights, intensified the same notion of rights and duties in asso- 
ciation with tlje suffering people of France. This was the sentiment 
that reigned during the boyhood and youth of those who were des- 
tined, some twenty years after Raynal’s book was first placed in their 
hands, to carry that sentiment out into a fiery and victorious reality. 

Montesquieu had opened the various questions connected with 
slavery. We can have no better measure of the increased heat in 
France between 17o0 and 1770 than the difference in tone between 
two authors so equal in popularity, if so various in merit, as Raynal 
and Montesquieu. The latter, without justifying tho abuses or even 
the usage of slavery in any shape had still sought to give a rational 
account of its growth as an institution. 1 Raynal could not read this 
with patience. He typifies all the passion of the revolt against the 
historic method. “ Montesquieu,” he says, “ could not make up his 
, mind to treat the question of slavery seriously. In fact it is a 
■ * v (1) Book xv. of the Esprit des Lois . 
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degradation of reason to employ it, I will not say in defending, but 
even in combating an abuse so contrary to all reason. Whoever 
justifies so odious & system, deserves from the philosopher the 
deepest contempt, . and from tbo negro a dagger-stroke. If you 
put' a finger on me, I^will kill myself, said Clarissa to Love^ce. 
And I would say to the man that should assail my freedom, If you 
como near me, I poniard you. . . . Will any one tell me that fie 
who seeks to make me a slave is only using his rights ? Where are 
they, these rights ? Who has stamped on them a mark sacred enough 
to silence mine ? If thou thinkest thyself authorised to oppress me 
because thou art stronger and craftiei than I — then do not complain 
when my strong arms shall tear thy breast open to find thy heart ; 
do not complain when in thy spasm-riven bowels thou feelest the 
deadly doom which I have passed into them with thy food. Be thou 
a victim in thy turn, and expiate the crime of the oppressor .” 1 

Ilaynal then asks the political question, how we can hope to 
throw down an edifice that is propped up by universal passion, by 
established laws, by the rivalries of powerful nations, and by the 
force of prejudices more powerful still. To what tribunal, ho cries, 
shall we carry the sacred appeal ? lie can find no better answer 
than that of Turgot and the Economists. It is to Kings that we 
must look for the redress of these monstrous abominations. It is for 
Kings to carry fire and sword among the oppressors. “ Your 
armies,” he cries, anticipating the famous expression of a writer of 
our own day, “will be filled with the holy enthusiasm of humanity.” 
In a more practical vein, Raynal then warns his public of the 
terrible reckoning which awaits the whites, if the blacks ever rise 
to avenge their wrongs. The Negroes only need a chief courageous € 
enough to lead them to vengeance and carnage. “ Where is he, 
that great man, whom Nature owes to tho honour of the human 
race ? Where is he, that new Spartacus who will find no Crassus ? 
Then the Black Code will vanish : how terrible will the White Code 
be ! ” We may easily realise the effect which vehement words like 
those had upon Toussaint, and upon those for whom Toussaint re- 
produced them. 

Men have constantly been asking themselves what tho great 
literary precursors of the Revolution would have thought, and how 
they would have acted, if they could have survived to the days of 
the Terror. What would Voltaire have said of Robespierre ? How 
would Rousseau have borne himself at the Jacobin Club ? Would 
Diderot have followed tho procession of tho Goddess of Reason? 
To ask whether these famous men would have sanctioned the Terror 
is to insult great memories ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
their strong spirits would have faltered. One or two of the younger 

(1) Book xi. } 30 ^ 
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generation of the famous philosophic party did actually . see the 
break-up of the old order.* Oondorcct faced ^the storm with a 
heroism of spirit that has never been sur^ssecL\ disgust at * the 
violent excesses of bad men could not make him unfaithful to the 
bcncficenco of the movement which their frenzy distorted. 

^Raynal was of weaker mould, and showed that there had been a 
stratum of cant and borrowed formulas in fiis eloquence. He lived 
into the the very darkest days, and watched the succession of events 
with a keen eye. His heart began to quail very early. Long before 
the bloodier times of the internecine war between the factions, and 
on the evo of the attempted flight of the king, he addressed a letter 
to the National Assembly (May 31, 1791). The letler is not wanting 
in firm ahd courageous phrases. “I have long dared,”, he began, 
“ to tell kings of their duties. . Let me to-day tell the people of its 
errors, and the representatives of the people of the perils thid menace 
us all.” lie then proceeded to inveigh in his old manner, but with 
a" new purpose and a changed destination. This time it was not 
kings and priests whom he denounced, bat a government enslaved 
by popular tyranny, soldiers without discipline, chiefs without 
authority, ministers without resources, the rudest and most ignorant 
of men daring to settle the most difficult political questions. How 
comes it, he asks, that after declaring the dogma of the liberty of 
religious opinions, you allow priests to be overwhelmed by persecu- 
tion and outrage because they do not follow your religious opinions ? 
In the same energetic vein he protests against the failure of the 
Constituent Assembly to found a stable and vigorous government, 
and to put an end to the vengeances, the seditions, the outbreaks 
, that filled the air with confusion and menace. It was in short a 
vigorous pamphlet, written in the interests of Malouet and the 
constitutional royalists. The Assembly listened, but not without 
some rude interruptions, Robespierre hastened to the tribune. 
After condemning the tone of RaynuTs letter, he disclaimed any 
intention of calling down the severity either of the Assembly or of 
public opinion upon a man who still preserved a great name ; he 
thought that a sufficient excuse might be found for the writer’s 
apostasy in his advanced age. The Assembly agreed with Robespierre, 
and passed to the order of the day. 1 

Baydal lived to see his predictions fulfilled with a terrible bitter- 
ness of fulfilment. In spite of the anger which he had roused in 
the breasts of powerful personages, the aged man was not guillotined ; 
he was not even imprisoned. All his property was taken from 
him, and he died in abject poverty in the spring *>f 1796. Let 
us hope tjiat the misery of his end was assuaged by the recollection 
that he had once been a powerful pleader for noble causes. 

Editor. 


(1) Jlamel's Robespierre , i 450—8. 
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“ To anybody/ 1 says M. About, “ who knows a little about central- 
isation, — that formidable machine with its<driving straps and band^, 
its sharp thickly-set angry teeth and cogs, — the French people will 
seem like a workman caught by his blouse, whirled up, shakeri, 
dashed round to every corner of the building, and saved by miraclo 
after one eternal minute of agony. Ho finds himself standing up- 
right on his feet, intact in every lirnb, and os sound as ever he was. 
The accident which ninety times out of a hundred would have killed 
him or at least torn and crushed him, has only taken, God knows 
why, a small piece out of his breeches. That is what we arc to-day." 
Meanwhile Europe has been looking on the spectacle with an interest 
only less intense than that .With which it followed the events of tho 
terrible autumn of seven years ago. There is something curious in 
the absolute unanimity with which Englishmen of all parties and 
newspapers of all shades, save the Catholic, regard the result of the 
French elections and tho proceedings of the defeated party since tho 
16th of May. The ordinary English Conservative is as indignant 
as the Liberal against tho policy of official terrorism, reckless dis- 
placement of functionaries, press prosecutions, and nefarious 
moral coercion. The one is as well pleased as the other that the 
elections of tho 14th of October have given tho Republicans a 
majority, which whether it prove to be a majority of 117 or 167, is i 
still tho largest majority possessed by any party in any legislative 
assembly now existing. The Conservative is as disappointed as the 
Liberal that the victory was not made absolutely crushing and 
complete by the fulfilment of the^ too sanguine prophecy that the 
famous throe hundred and sixty- three would grow into four hundred. 
There has beon no breach in this singular concord of opinion. Wo 
aro violently separated in judgment and sympathy as to tho com- 
parative servicos of Turks and Russians to civilisation, but wo are 
invincibly united in pronouncing the course of Marshal Macmahon 
sinister, dangerous, and unpatriotic. The Marshal who betrays 
France is coming to rank with us on the same level of odium &s his 
brother Marshal who betrayed Metz. Tho* disinterested judgment 
of England only goes with the judgment of countries so keenly 
interested as Germany and Italy. We can perceive that the policy 
of tho Marshal and hi^ cabinet means disorder, oppression, mis- 
govemment, and instability for France. The neighbours of France 
on east and south-east believe that this policy for them means the 
cherishing of their domestic enemies, and the certainty sooner or 
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later of violent diplomatiadisturbance ending in War. The Italian 
press gives cut£ouft ^ajnplesuof the degree t q which not merely the 
simpletons of the priest partyi but even serious men of business, 
have persisted in identifying the triumph of the Presidential policy 
with a quarrel between Italy and France. If the French reactionists 
were not blinded b^tfip fanaticism and perversity that is charac- 
teristic of the clorical party from its august chief in the Vatican 
downwards, — if they were serious politicians with ever so slight 
a capacity for placing themselves at the statesman’s point of view, — - 
they could not help suspecting from this astonishing unity of foreign 
criticism, even if there were not abundant grounds at home for the 
same suspicion, that they have embarked in a course ruinous both 
for France and for themselves. 

But it is the peculiarity of the true French reactionist that he 
is untcachable. People used to say the same of his adversaries, 
but that story will be told no longer. The gravity, moderation, and 
firmness of the Republicans, both leaders and lank and file, have 
been the despair of their enemies and the admiration of Europe. It 
is true that portions of M. GambcttnVs election address were dis- 
approved by some writers in England : it was thought a needless 
provocation to repeat the famous alternative of submission or demis- 
sion, for which the courts had already condemned him. But M. 
Gambetta probably knew much better than his critics what he was 
doing. In face of the violent and military tone adopted by the 
Marshal and M. de Fourtou, it was useful if it was not even neces- 
sary, to show the electors that their leaders were undaunted by the 
angry mehaco of the President and his inspirers. When M. de 
Fourtou issued a circular forbidding men to say or to think that his 
government obeys clerical influences, or could be drawn into a policy 
unfavourable to peace, it was necessary for M. Gambetta openly to 
defy so preposterous an injunction, and to declare publicly that he 
and every sensible man in France would persist in saying that the 
whole movement since tlxe 16th of May had been a movement of 
clericalism. Among the candidates recommended by the Marshal 
there wero people of every colour and every opinion, except 
Republicans; there were Royalists, Bonapartists, Orleanists, pseudo- 
constitutionalists, but they were all clericals, and that is the only 
common bond among them. It is the peculiarity of politicians like 
M. de Fourtou not to know where they are going, and M. de Fourtou 
maybe sincere in his /Wtfi furcurs against the imputation of clericalism. 
But for all that the triumph of the Government would have been a 
victory of the priests. And it would have meant war. “ We admit 
perfectly” says M. Gambetta’s organ, “we are most willing to 
believe, that M. do Macmahon personally docs not want war ; war 
is not part of what he calls his policy ; he knows too well what it 
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costs, he is too familiar with its chances* »Reichshofien and Sedan 
are enough for him : hq only asks to sl$op ix^peftcc on his laurels.” 
It is to expect an unmanly caution ffom such men as Gambefcta to 
ask them to abstain from this firm and outspoken language, in- 
cluding even its bitter ironies ; and such timidity would inevitably 
react on those who look to the Republican lea&erd for a cue. 9 It 
was a wise boldness publicly to treat the threats of the Minister of 
the Interior, and the vague defiance of the President, as mere 
officious bluster which would do no harm to anybody who had the 
courage to face it. 

In the same way, there is nothing surprising in the energetic reso- 
lution which has marked the language of the Liberals since their 
victory. It would be self-stultification to take up an eager tone of 
conciliation and compromise, in face of tho exasperating wrong that 
has been done to France, and in face of the apparent determination of 
the President to keep his ministers in office at all events until after 
the elections to the departmental councils. The practical import- 
ance of these elections, on which the composition of the Senate of 
1879 depends, is quite as clearly recognised by the Liberals as by 
their enemies in power, and it would be infatuation to let it be sup- 
posed that the maintenance in office of men whom the country has 
repudiated, until thoy have done all the mischief that it is possible 
for them to do, will leave M. Gr<$vy and his friends willing to co- 
operate with the President on tho terms of a transaction. Vib victis 
is a bad cry in ordinary politics, and it is to the credit of the Left 
that they have hitherto resisted the temptation to preach a policy of 
retaliation. But it is something very different from Vindictive 
reprisal, to insist, as the very elementary terms of a temporary accord 
with the President, on the dismissal of tho ministers before the 4tb 
of November, and on the dismissal in a holocaust of the minor 
emissaries of the Government of oppression and lawlessness, appointed 
for the single purpose of carrying out tho policy of oppression and 
lawlessness. 9 

It is quite true that the elections, though they have given the 
Republicans a great and irresistible majority, have not been so 
vehement a rebuff as some persons had ventured to hope. If we 
may trust the calculations of an unwilling witness, the Monarchists 
have, thaj^ks to M. de Fourtou’s screw, gained 48,000 votes 
(1,653,000 tide year against 1,605,000 last year). The Bonapartists 
have done better, with 1,832,000 this year against 1,339,000 last 
year, being a gain of very nearly half a million votes. The Repub- 
licans, it is calculated, will be found to have gained something under 
50,000, though there are those who deduce from the figures (which 
are partly provisional until the colonial vote is known, and the 
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supplementary elections Have been held) much smaller gain than 
even this. To look at this from another point. The Government 
have won^overive departments since 1870, having now 33 depart- 
ments against 53. It is true, as a French journalist remarks, that 
there is no comparison in influence between the two groups ; between 
Corsica the Seine, between Dordogne and Seine Infdrieure. 
“ The on# follow and obey ; the others think and act. Athens and 
Bceotia have never weighed alike since the world had a history.” 

We cannot wonder that there should be a 'profound conservative 
sentiment in France, if by profound conservatism we mean a 
passionate desire for order and social rest, even at the expense of 
social progress. Tho Commune, whatever apology may be made for 
many of its leaders, was not an affair to be lightly effaced from the 
mind of the generation that saw Paris in flames. The existence of 
such newspapers as M. Rochefort’s and of such spokesmen as Naquet 
or Madier do Montjau, naturally tends to make conservative feeling 
strong, widespread, and even as violent as the excess against which 
it is a reaction. And it is the good as well as tho evil that revolution 
has brought, which makes conservatism the natural mood of a 
majority of Frenchmen. The French peasant may not be a very 
blithe, lettered, or lofty type of human character, but the great 
Revolution gave him property and the liberty to respect himself. 
Whatever else the French Revolution may have been, at any rate it 
has proved itself a great economic success, and it needs no philo- 
sopher to find reasons why rich countries should be conservative 
countries. The great, the striking, the immensely satisfactory 
feature of the decisive repulse of M. Buffet in February, 1876, and 
of Marshal Macmahon in October, 1877, is, that so much, so steady 
a quantity of this conservative feeling should have a second time 
within eighteen months identified itself on the whole with the cause of 
republican government, as against a monarchical government resting 
on bishops and priests. It would be obviously a mistake to imagine 
that there are not large numbers of excellent and respectable Con- 
servatives who, on the other hand, prefer a monarchy, whether 
imperial, constitutional, or of divine right. It would be wrong to 
suppose that all the people who voted for Macmahonians and 
Legitimists are as bad as their lawless chiefs around the President. 
Even Bonapartist voters may be supposed in many cases not to 
intend that reckless system of violence, chicane, repression, which is 
what Bonapartism inevitably means. There is no difficulty in con- 
oeiving that a respectable money-making Frenchman would tell us 
that it is all very well to call the Revolution an economic success, 
but after all it was the eighteen years of the Empire which enabled 
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France toihake and save up the millions that liberated the territory. 
Of cetirse, the true answer to this.’is, that if the Empire brought 
wealth, it cost all that it brought and immeasurably jkore besides. 
,To all of us this is as plain as the sun at noonday. What is import- 
ant is that it has become plainer and plainer to an increasing 
number of Frenchmen. There are ninety Bonapartists*in the*new 
Chamber it is true, and one is amazed to think that there should be 
so many — nearly one-sixth of the whole number of representatives— 
to back a system whose last emperor, as M. Thiers told Mr. Senior, 1 
actually wavered between socialistic changes and a foreign war, as the 
two alternative means of making his reign popular and settling his 
dynasty. But the Bonapartists, though they have reaped most of 
the gain of M. de Fourtou’s measures, have made no real ground. 
Slowly the conservative sentiment has rallied to the Bepublio, and 
the great forward movement which began in 1792, before the 
majority of the nation was ripe for a republio, is now distinctly 
coming very close to the goal. What interruptions there may be, 
no man can tell. It is indeed open to the small party who always 
denied the constituent power of the Bordeaux assembly that pre- 
ceded the Chamber of 1876, and to those who consistently denounced 
the policy of M. Gambetta in aiding in the manufacture of a repub- 
lican constitution which placed power in the hands of the men who 
hate the very name of republic, — it is open to M. Louis Blanc and 
his friends to say, though this is not the moment at whioh their 
loyalty would allow them to say it, that the present danger is the 
natural and predicted result of that compromise of rigid principle. 
The acquiescence of 1874 seemed to save things for a moment, but 
in reality it only postponed the evil day. This, however, is not a^ 
all proved by the present attitude of France, for that attitude 
is above all things due to the increase which has been generally 
brought to the numbers of convinced republicans by the spirit 
of political conduct shown during and since the promotion of tho 
existing constitution. The difficulties are still enormous. It is use- 
less to attempt to penetrate the possible intentions of the President. 
Who, on the 15th of May, could have divined what the 16th of 
May was to bring forth f One rumour is that the President will, 
by the aid of the Senate, dissolve the Chamber, prepare for another 
election in the spring, proclaim a state of siege, collect the taxes, and 
rely on an aot of indemnity. Another whispers that he will resign 
his power directly into the hands of the nation, and invite them 
in some form of plebiscite to declare their wishes. When un- 
scrupulousness has the ear of stupidity, all is possible. The 
President's position, such as he has now deliberately made it, 
(1) Sea Fortnightly Xevieto for October. . 

3d 2 
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looks as if it were not far, from desperate. What can he 
hope from the new Chamber better than what he found insuf- 
ferable in the oldP On the contrary, how much worse he has 
to fear from a majority that is exasperated against his own person, 
and provoked at his abuse of his own authority. If he takeB a 
. Dufaure ministry or a Jules Simon ministry, he will have at once 
to assent to the dismissal of a host of functionaries whom he publicly 
on two occasions encouraged to rely on his protection. How will 
he reconcile this with that sense of political honour which his friends, 
though producing no evidence, allege to be so keen in his breast ? 
Again, if M. Dufaure or H. Jules Simon returns to power, or M. 
Renault comes to power, they will no longer feel bound to pay 
devoted respect to his timidity and his prejudice. This timo they 
will bo not his servants but his masters. How will he reconcile this 
with his military humours of command, with the tone of bis recent 
manifestoes, with the expectations of the clerical and monarchical 
intriguers around him ? No ; the Rtpnblique Fran fake is right in 
saying that a return to the situation of the 15th of May is impos- 
sible. The President found that situation insupportable ; the 
country now knows that situation to have been an illusion. And 
time is flying. M. Qambetta, in his speech of October 10, talked of 
the three years from now to the expiry of the Septcnnate — “ those 
three years of repose at the end of which is the deluge ; three years 
during which we shall not be able to close an eye, in view of that 
terrible falling due of our obligations ; three years of repose in which 
- at each moment wo shall feel a piece slipping away, in which every 
instant will narrow the circle, so that we shall pass our days with 
4 our gaze fixed on that circle, like the man in the tele who watched 
the gradual shrinking of that shagreen-skin whose final disappear- 
ance was to mark the moment of his own death.” But these 
poignant emotions are doubly poignant in the breasts of the 
monarchical pnd clerical conspirators. If they do not prepare 
victory during this fated interval, they can have no victory to hope. 

It seems then to the present writer that it is not wise for us to 
burst out into any dithyrambic paean, nor perhaps to talk about the 
Frenoh being the wisest politicians on either side of the Atlantic. 
It is a mistake to infer a profound elevation in the political temper 
of Belleville from the fact that there has been no sign of outbreak. 
The truth is that outbreak in Paris is impossible ; first, because there 
are too many troops, and second, because there are no insurgents 
left. The old party of insurrection, 'chiefs and followers, were ex- 
terminated for one generation at least, in the bloody days of May, 

■ 1871. It is not necessary to exaggerate the significance of all that 
has taken place;, the calm, the self-control, the firmness. The 
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result needs no exaggeration. Let us admire tlie gravity, the self* 
possession, the dignity and self-respect, with which that great nation 
has borne the countless provocations of a wanton and mischievous 
crisis. Let us note the all-important fact that republicanism in 
France is gaining steady and solid support from the most solid part 
of the people. But to believe that all is now safe, is to pay to the. 
men of tho sixteenth of May a compliment for political good- 
sense, equity, and foresight, which no politicians in Europe deserve 
half so little. 

The light of a great success has at length shone upon the Russian 
arms, though not in the scenes where our interest has of late been 
most keenly on tho watch. Armenia had almost been forgotten, 
and expectation of great events in that quarter had grown very 
slack. Our respectable contemporary, the Edinburgh Review, for 
instance, in a new article, assured us that what makes the Turk 
such a dangerous antagonist is that “it never occurs to him to 
surrender,” and again that “as the season for campaigning in 
their elevated regions is already over, wo may pronounce the 
invasion of Asiatic Turkey to bo a failure for this year at least.” 
On tlio very day when this sage oracle was given, news came that 
tho Turkish army under Mukhtar had been cut in two (Oct. 15) by a 
most skilful and determined movement; an immense number of 
prisoners gave themsclvos up, along with guns and ammunition ; one 
of the two wings was completely crushed ; and tho Turkish com- 
mander, with so many as could bo saved of tho other wing, retreated 
on Kars. What the more or the less of this victory may prove to bo, 
we cannot yet measure. Its ultimate value depends on the extent t^ 
which the generals who won it are able to follow it up, but its 
present importance is its demonstration of what was beginning to 
seem doubtful, namely, that the Russians are not wholly incapable 
of a far-sighted, deliberate, and scientific military combination. Of 
this decisive quality the Bulgarian campaign had given no evidence, 
though perhaps now that generals who are not courtiers but Boldiers, 
like Todleben, Skobeleff, and Miriatinski, have been placed in posts 
of real command, success in Bulgaria may follow success in Armenia. 
It is believed by competent military judges that Mehemct Ali is a 
commandor of skill and prudence, and that Suleiman has not shown 
anything of cither of these qualities. The displacement of Mehemet 
in favour of Suleiman has therefore been received by the Russians 
as a hopeful sign for themselves. His first movement, at any rate, 
dias not been dangerous to the army of the Czarewich. The expec- 
tation of those who had watched his reckless impetuosity at the 
Shipka was that he would throw the forces of which Abd-el-Kerim 
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and Mehemet All Had made snoH little use, desperately upon tHe 
Russian lines on tHe Lorn and the Santre. Instead of doing this, He 
Has retired to Rasgrad, leaving the Czarewich’s army free either to 
invest two of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, or to detach forces 
to thq aid of the army round Plevna. 

THe reception in England of the news of the Russian successes in 
Armenia Has been of a peculiarly satisfactory kind. Three months ago 
such a victory would have stirred up a violent storm of fury and 
apprehension, real and pretended. To-day, some people have rejoiced 
and others have been chagrined, but on the whole it is clear that 
Englishmen of both sides are preparing their minds to read and think 
about the war botween Russia and Turkey just in the spirit and the 
temper in which they have been accustomed to read and think about 
other wars of the last twenty years: Even those who wero loudest 
in declaring that the Czar intendod war while pretending tt> assist 
at a Conference for preserving peace, aro unable any longer to resist 
the evidence that he had made no serious preparation for such a 
war. We hear less of that gross inconsistency of argument which 
allows men to contend that England could have exercised no coercive 
power over the Port© — England with the most powerful navy in the 
world — while at the same moment they are exulting in the enor- 
mous advantages conferred upon Turkey by the mastery of the 
Black Sea. There are other satisfactory signs of a lull into 
self-possession. People will doubtless take sides strongly and 
decidedly ; . they will sympathise ardently cither with Chef ket 
Pasha and the others, or with tho Czar, as the case may be. The 
cry of the British Empire being in imminent peril will now find 
firwer and fewer people to listen to it, and it will for this occasion 
drop. We may expect it to be heard again in full force when the day 
comes — and it does not look as if that would bo a very near day 
— for diplomatic discussion of the terms of peace between the 
present combatants. But by that time, we may depend upon it, it 
will no longer be Russia but Germany in which the inconstant 
folly of our panic-mongers will discern the destroyer of English 
groatness. Our generation has had its French panic ; we are just 
emerging blithely from a Russian panic ; the circle of these infatua- 
tions will not be complete until we have had a German panic. 
The probability that Prince Bismarck may rot be disposed to punish 
Russia for rescuing one moro portion of the earth from the mis- 
government of the Porte, will provide an extremely favourable 
opportunity for raising the cry. 

It is too much to hope that the members of the government to* 
whom the nation looks for a lead in the intricacies of foreign 
diplomacy, will prepare for such a panic by making up their minds 
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in a solid way, first, wliat adjustments of the Eastern Question will 
ultimately be possible ; second, which of these is best; and third, 
by what aid or alliance, formal or informal, they may expect to carry 
this solution in the faoe of others who press for some different 
solution. No sober person can hope that an English plenipotentiary 
fighting single-handed can hold his own against any two of the 
great and closely interested powers who have arranged, and probably 
owing to the vacillations of the English government will have been 
driven to arrange, whatever united action may suit them best. The 
military situation, as we have said, does not promise a very near day 
for these controversies. But the time will come later if not sooner, 
and provident people may well begin to think even now what sort 
of peace they would like, if they had the power of deciding, to follow 
a war that will have been detestable indeed unless the end of it is to 
leave Turkey definitely shorn of her right of abusive government in 
one more portion of Europe. 

In domestic affairs the Church Congress at Croydon is almost the 
one political event of tho month. And that passed off without 
giving the usual evidence of the intense fires that are glowing 
within the bosom of the great ecclesiastical corporation of the land. 
The subjects in which the rival factions are most ardently interested 
wore kept in the background. A mild and decorous discussion on 
modern scepticism marks a wonderful improvement in the temper, 
in which the professors of traditional opinion are coming to regard 
those who prefer to shape newer opinions for themselves. Instead 
of the insolence and folly with which a few years ago the typical 
ecclesiastic used to denounce persons who happened to differ from « 
him about the b<5ok of Genesis, or the intricacies of speculative 
theology, most of tho spoakers seemed willing to face free- thought 
in a manly way, and to try to deal with it as well as they could, 
without pouring scurrilous abuse on free-thinkers. .They perhaps 
feel that the time has gone by for assuming either to their congre- 
gations or to themselves that an unbeliever is necessarily a vile 
person, or in any way less worthy of respect than if he took his 
belief in trust from others. The clergy will do well to encourage 
this rational and upright spirit. That is the only condition in which 
the great issues between them and their opponents can be discussed, 
and some day or other brought to an end, without leaving behind in 
the national mind a narrowed religious judgment and an exacerbated 
temper, which free-thinkers, will deplore as bitterly as the most 
pious and devout among believers ; for the spirit of piety and 
devoutness can scarcely be said to be any longer all on one side. 

The cardinal question of disestablishment was not expressly 
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brought before tbe Congress. But we may be sure that it was 
present to all thoughts. Canon Ryle carried his hearers with him 
when he talked of the “ ominous creaking of the machinery.” The 
Guardian — that wise organ of a political church — admits that 
" there was everywhere, and with every one, a remarkable agreement 
of opinion, that the relations between Church and State are at 
present not only uneasy and strained, but rapidly passing into such 
a state that attempts to improve them must be made.” Quito so ; 
and the fact that such a body as the Church Congress made no such 
attempt, and knew that the first sign of making it would be to let 
loose a tempest of discord that would have broken up the Congress 
and been a scandal to religion, is proof enough that the relations 
between Church and State can only be improved in one way, and are 
likely before long to be so improved. 

We wonder if the Congress paid any attention to the words of tho 
Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia? “ In Australia,” 
ho said, “ eleven bishops and the representatives of the clergy and 
the laity meet '^together and consult and debate together. The 
admission of the laity into the assemblies of tho Church has been the* 
great means by which the Australian Church has reached its present 
position, and is likely to reach a much higher position.” Yes, but 
the Australian Churc^ a free Church, and has a life and power of 
self-adaptation which ho State Church has ever had in this world or 
ever can have. 


October 27 , 1877 . 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON MANIIOOD SUFFRAGE. 

The object which the former article in this Review 1 sought to attain 
has been answered far more completely than its author ever ventured 
to hope. The question has not been allowed to go , by default. 
Not only has an answer been given, but it has come from the person 
of all tho most competent to give it, not only from his large and 
long experience, but from a power of argument and wealth of illus- 
tration in which no one can pretend to vio with him. When Mr. 
Gladstone enters the arena, wo may bo quite sure that if the argument 
fail to convince, it is from tho inherent weakness of the cause, and 
not from any failure on the part of the advocate. Having in full 
measure what we asked for — a statement of the case in favour of 
household suffrage in tho counties — and also what did not expect 
— a full statement of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions and reasons in favour 
of equal electoral districts and universal suffrage — we cannot, with- 1 
out some suspicion of cowardice, refifso to examine a subject so 
interesting, and brought forward under such commanding auspices. 

We were at considerable pains to prove what appeared to us a 
rather startling conclusion : that the extension of the suffrage to 
country householders inado necessary a complete redistribution of 
seats on a new principle, and that this in its turn would make it. 
impossible to resist the accomplishment of universal suffrage. To* 
this part of our argument Mr. Gladstone has no objection' to offer.. 
We have pointed out that the House of Commons is not rising in 
public estimation, that the elections are becoming more and more 
expensive, that thus youth and talent, except when accompanied by 
riches, are excluded, and that any lowering of the franchise and the • 
consequent redistribution of seats must still further increase expense. 
To this also Mr. Gladstone agrees. In fact, the differences between 
us arc reduced to the expediency of lowering the franchise, and of 
creating new and equal electoral districts. Both propositions, aa 1 

(1) Sco Fortnightly Review for October last. 
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treated by Mr. Gladstone, will be found on examination sufficiently 
startling, seeing that they involve the assent on his part to the two 
principal points of the People's Charter. 

Wo have said in our former article that to seek our electing bodies 
in organizations which are in the habit of acting together for other 
than electoral purposes, was an excellent principle in English elec- 
tions. From this opinion Mr. Gladstone emphatically dissents. 
“ It would seem odd,” he says, “ that when you have a function of 
the very highest importance to be discharged, you should intrust 
the discharge of it, not to bodies chosen and put together for their 
fitness to discharge it, but to bodies chosen and presumably fitted to 
do something else. It seems like saying this : electoral powers 
shall be given to non-electoral fitness. This plan has been found to 
offer the strongest obstacle to the extension of the franchise. The 
reason for commending this principle is a superstition derived from 
the times before the Iteform Bill of 1832.” We confess that we 
were not prepared for so brisk an attack on such a subject. Wo 
have always held the belief that municipal was the mother of 
political freedom, and that the day that witnesses the separation of 
the one from the other will be an evil day for both. We believe 
that persons accustomed to act together, well acquainted with each 
other, and having chiefs and leaders in whom they place confidence, 
are more likely to act together well for the purposes of an election 
than “persons chosen and put together for the purpose of dis- 
charging that digy only.” It does not appear to us that fitness for 
the discharge of municipal duties implies unfitness for the discharge 
of duties of a somewhat similar nature. Nor arc wc much alarmed 
t at the obstacles which the retention of the representation of muni- 
cipalities may afford to the ‘extension of the political franchise, or 
afraid of being caught tripping on such a subject in the company 
of Mr. Burke. It is true that we no longer require municipalities 
as protectors against the Crown or the aristocracy ; but Mr.- Glad- 
stone reminds us very opportunely that our liberties are now in the 
hands of the constituencies. Those constituencies, as will appear 
presently, are about, if he has his way, to be placed entirely at the 
mercy of persons who at this moment have no vote at all, and we 
may well be excused if we catch §t, or rather refuse to destroy, any 
institution which may tend in any degree to break the shock 
between our present and his future. 

We have dealt thus at length with this matter, because it reveals 
to us Mr. Gladstone's views on a subject which he has not otherwise 
brought prominently forward. He dreads the present distribution 
of seats as a serious obstacle to universal suffrage, and, as it appears 
to us, has made up his mind that the only way to carry out his views 
on reform is to establish the numerical instead of the municipal 
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principle, and to adopt tho section of the People's Charter which 
would take away representation from boroughs, universities, and 
counties, and give it, as in America, to electoral districts equal to 
each other in population. The injured shade of Fergus O'Connor 
may fairly claim the first of England's living statesmen as a convert 
to that article of the Charter which has hitherto found little favour 
anywhere. 

Wo shall make no apology to our readers for entering into a 
detailed examination of the arguments which Mr. Gladstone has 
adduced in support of his propositions with regard to the franchise. 
Wo can imagine no time better spent than that employed in weighing 
the opinions of such a man on such a subject, even if wo are unable 
to agree with him. 

Mr. Gladstone tells us that in 18G7 wo “determined" that the 
householders in towns were so far possessed of the following qualities 
“in the aggregate” that they ought to possess the franchise. We 
may remark in passing that we do not profess to understand what 
possessing qualities “in the aggregate" means, unless it is to be 
taken as tho assertion of the rather doubtful proposition that 
qualities may belong to a class which are not inherent in any of its 
members. However this may be, these are the qualities which, 
under Mr. Gladstone's direction, we answer for in tho aggregate. 
That the borough householders are loyal, sober, and thought- 
ful in disposition, having access to political information, reasonably 
capable of forming a judgment on public affairs, tod well disposed 
to defer to the advico of others who might be found more capable 
still. Now wo should liko to know when, and by whom, was this 
judgment formed and announced? Was it by the Liberal partjT 
who, in 18GG, carried the second reading of a bill which fixed the 
borough franchise at a rental of £7 j year ? or was it by tho Tory 
party in 1867, who voted in dogged silence for what they detested, 
and, though they preferred their party to their counftry, never pre- 
tended to believo in the measure that they carried ? The House 
determined to give the franchise, but never pretended that they 
believed in the possession of these qualities by those to whom they 
gave it, either “ reasonably," “ in tho aggregate,” or in any other 
manner. 

It may be said,, and we are not prepared to deny it, that 
Parliament ought not to have given this franchise, unless they were 
convinced of all this and of a great deal more. But we never heard 
that the maxim, omnia preemmuntur riti et soknniter acta , was appli- 
cable to motives, and that we are bound to believe that Parliament 
had these feelings because they are necessary to justify its conduct. 
We need not enter into an invidious comparison between the town 
and rural householder, since it was not for his fitness but for the 

3 e 2 
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convenience of the Tory Government that he was enfranchised, and 
we are not bound by the opinions of a former Parliament, be they 
never so clearly expressed. 

Having, we hope, thus successfully escaped from the perils of what 
lawyers call an estoppel, we may proceed to examine the arguments 
adduced in favour of the admission to the franchise of the rural 
householder. The first question is as to qualification. Are the 
country householders qualified? Not being quite confident that 
he can raise the candidate to the height of the test, Mr. Gladstone 
seeks to bring down the test to the stature of the candidate. 
Hb is not perfectly qualified. But then who is? Mr. Gladstone 
is like the Oedipus of Sophocles. He asks little, receives less, 
and that is sufficient for him. One ingredient in qualification 
is, wc are told, interest in public affairs, and this the agricultural 
labourer possesses because he is stationary. We confess wc should 
have drawn exactly the contrary inference. Then the poor, wo are 
told, are less selfish than the rich, and therefore more fit to judgo 
of public affairs. We should have thought that his desires are 
stronger as his needs are greater, and the stake which he risks by 
change is smaller. The agricultural labourer is more liable to torpor, 
wc are told, than to passion ; but somehow or other all his qualities, 
be they faults or be they virtues, tend equally to one result — tho 
qualifying him for the elective franchise. There may be some little 
want, it is admitted, of intellectual training ; but then each section of 
the community knows something that thf> others do not, and thus it 
is proved, that because ono man can mow and another can thresh, 
there must be questions on which they must be able to give a better 
political opinion than a higher and more educated class. As to 
intellectual and moral competency, that, it is admitted, must como 
from culture only ; hut then no one class is to bo trusted with 
absolute power, and so tho uneducated are to check the upper classes, 
making ujal^for their deficiency of knowledge by the “adjectivo 
tendency 99 to confide in others, who, we sincerely hope, will not turn 
out to ho the very persons against whom they are to protect them- 
selves and society. 

Wo .must here venture a remark which the reader can hardly 
have failed to anticipate — that the arguments which we have been 
reproducing in a condensed form from tho pep of Mr. Gladstone 
scarcely carry with them that weight and force which might have 
been expected from such a man on such a subject. They base the 
fitness to exercise the franchise on the possession of tho commonest 
feelings and interests of humanity. Almost every argument is wide 
enough to include men, women, and children. They begin by 
, seeking to prove that the rural labourer should have the franchise 
because the town householder has it; they end by proving 
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that t^he rural labourer should have the franchise because 
every one ought to have the franchise. It would seem that the 
case for the rural labourer could not bo made sufficiently strong 
without calling in the aid of arguments which would go the full 
length of admitting everybody. The inference is most important. 
This great master of dialectics has tried to make out a case f<fr the 
rural labourer on his own merits, and has, on his own showing, 
utterly failed. The proof of his failure is, that he has felt him- 
self obliged to fall back on arguments which only touch the rural 
householder so far as he forms part of the genus homo. The natural 
thing to do under the circumstances, when the discovery was made 
that the rural householder could not be successfully treated as 
belonging to a superior class, was to expand the conclusion to the 
dimensions of the premises, and to convert tho argument for the 
rural householder into an argument for manhood, or rather male 
and female, suffrage. 

And this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone has done, only he has had 
the kindness to leave us his unsuccessful attempt to explain the 
evolution of his ideas. 

“ It trislis arator 

Monrentem abjungens fraterna ci«clo juvoncum 

Atquo opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra.” 

These are his words. “ At this point let us suspend for a moment 
the process of handling this or that particular argument, and let us 
look a little more to tho question at large according to political 
justice; that is to say, according to common sense applied to the 
particular province in which lie such questions of right and wrong 
as arise out of the relations of political society. For the present JL 
shall so far proceed upon a petitio principii as to assume (1) that we 
aro considering the case of adult males, neither disqualified by 
mental infirmity, nor deprived of liberty on account of crimes, nor 
loading the community with, tho cost of their subsistence ; (2) that 
in questions of political fitness we have to deal with^fhis or that 
section in the mass, and not with tho eccentric and exceptional 
cases of individuals ; (3) that in practice the question before us is 
simply that of household suffrage in the counties.” 

On this singular passage we would observe that no reason is given 
why, having undertaken to prove one thing, the argument should 
stop short in the middle, and the proof of something else be sub- 
stituted for it. We entirely acquit Mr. Gladstone of begging tho 
question, to which he pleads guilty, for instead of assuming the 
conclusion he asks leave to withdraw it, in order, by another process, 
to prove that conclusion and a great deal more. We also take note of 
the appearance, for the first time in these discussions, of the term 
political justice, which appears to be a richauff£ f under a new name. 
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of our old friend, The Rights of Man. Before we follow Mr. Glad* 
stone into his demonstration of the justice and expediency of universal 
suffrage, we cannot refrain from remarking how entirely this change 
justifies those who in 1866 and 1867 were accused of exaggeration, 
because they insisted that the change then made was the inevitable 
precursor of universal suffrage. We may further point out how com- 
pletely the argument which we relied on two months ago is supported 
by the authority of Mr. Gladstone. We contended that the further 
extension of the franchise leads directly to universal suffrage, and Mr. 
Gladstone practically, if not in so many words, admits the same 
thing, by first trying to support rural householders on their own 
merits, and then making manhood suffrage the ground on which he 
bases the expediency of household suffrage. 

. We are directed, in this second attempt, to reason on qualification. 
We thought that we had already gone through this process, and are 
not told why it is to be repeated. Here then are the arguments in 
favour of manhood suffrage, as revised and corrected by the minister 
who proposed a £7 franchise in 1866. 1. Every man must, 
directly or indirectly, contribute to the revenue. The same thing 
may be said of every dog. A man satisfies the qualification by 
paying for a glass of beer. 2. Every man by his labour contributes 
to the public wealth. The same thing may be said of every cart- 
horse. 3. Nine men out of ten are fathers of families. This quali- 
fication is the condition of the continuance of the species which we 
share with the lower animals. 4. Every man is possessed of the 
power of doing a great deal of mischief. So is almost every animal. 
We have known houses where everything that was brokon was 
attributed to the agency of the cat. It will hardly be believed that 
fhese four arguments, expounded, uf course, and amplified, are the four 
Corinthian pillars which arc destined to support the enormous fabric 
of universal suffrage. Wo shall not think it necessary to criticise 
them further, but content ourselves with tho remark that wo seem, 
somehow or tithfcr, to have slipped down from the human into tho 
animal kingdom, and that we sigh for some reason for submitting 
ourselves to the will of tho many which is drawn at least from 
qualities peculiar to the human race, to which, after all, the poorest 
and most ignorant among us do belong. 

But, cogent as this demonstration may be, Mr. Gladstone admits 
that some exception may be taken to it. He thinks that persons 
may be found who think that wisdom and virtue, rather than working, 
and paying taxes, becoming parents, and ability to do mischief, are the 
tru&critorion of fitness. Against this he urges that the popular judg- 
ment is in many oases more just than that of the higher orders. We 
should like to have had an instance, but none is given us. In the 
second place, it. is urged that we give Members to the universities—* 
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not a very, powerful agency for bridling the democratic impulses of 
three kingdoms, and one which, on bis own principle of refusing 
electoral power to bodies formed alio intuitu , Mr. Gladstone would be 
bound to destroy. Then rich men have several votes, poor men 
only one. Not a very potent corrective, nor one which would long 
survive. Then we are told that property has an influence; bufalas! 
property is not identical with wisdom and virtue, and may only sub- 
stitute one lowering influence for another ; and a poor man onoe pos- 
sessed of power is more likely to be influenced by a desire to create by 
law a property for himself, than by respect for the property of others. 

Mr. Gladstone goes on to remark with perfect truth that this 
inequality, the numerical superiority of those nearest the ground, is 
inherent in all representative government. Society is a cone, in 
which the lowest layer exceeds in area all tho layers above it. Most 
true, it docs so ; but is that any reason for exaggerating this natural 
defect of representative government ? It would seem to us that the 
more reasonable course would be to say, The nature of things imposes 
upon us this sacrifice ; but though wo cannot get rid of the anomaly, 
we can keep it within reasonable proportions. Wo cannot altor the 
nature of the figure, but we can regulate tho depth from the apex to 
the ground. In such cases tho object of law is not to aggravate, but 
to moderate and temper the tendency to extremes. 

We are then told that the poor are free from “ particularismus 
that is, as we understand, narrow or class selfishness. It is well 
settled that while it is allowable to praise the* poor to any extent, it 
is not to be endured that anything should ho said against them ; and 
therefore we will content ourselves with saying that though free from 
“particularismus,’’ they possess particular powers of association which 
have often proved injurious to tho country, and still oftener to them- 
selves. 

When wo said that the arguments in favour of tho reduction of 
the franchise were an appeal to equality which would load straight to 
universal suffrage, and logically evon further, wo # did not use tho 
term in the sense in which Mr, Gladstone understood us to use it. 
The classes enfranchised, or about to be enfranchised, have had 
hitherto, in our opinion, very little to say in the matter. ‘ The second 
Reform Bill of Lord John Russell was proposed, and the Reform 
Bill of Mr. Disraeli was carried, the one to satisfy pledges given long 
before, when nobody asked for them, the other to outbid his rivals in 
the silly race for a popularity which, as the event proved* was not 
to be obtained in that way. Those who remember the agitation of 
1831 and 1832, when there was an effective demand for reform, will 
have no doubt on that subject. What wo meant by the love of. 
equality, which is pushing on the present change, so far as there ds 
any sincerity in it, is a misapplication of the idea of justice to. sub- 
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jects to which it does not apply. The very essence of the adminis- 
tration of justice is equality — that under the same circumstances the 
same rule should apply, whether the parties to the suit bo rich or 
poor, noble or obscure. People with this idea in their minds are 
very apt to apply it to cases to which it is not applicable. When- 
ever there is anything to distribute, they are apt to assume that the 
principle on which it should be distributed should bo that of equality. 
Now with expediency tho cast-iron rules of justice have no concern.. 
The distribution of political power is not a mattor of justice — that is, 
of equality — but of tho very highest expediency. It is this error — 
the application of the principles of law to questions of the highest 
and most delicate policy — that we alluded to when wo said that the 
franchise was lowered from tho love of equality. As a general rule, 
where there is no reason to make a difference in distribution, none 
should be made; for a causeless difference would be inexpedient, as 
being likely to produce discontent, but there would bo no injustice 
where, as in the present instance, there is a sufficient reason for tho 
distinction. It unfortunately happens that almost the only idea 
which the poorer and less educated classes have of government is 
from tho administration of justice. And hence they are prone to 
apply to the legislative and executive departments of government 
principles applicable to judicial proceedings only. Thus universal 
suffrage, or the demand for it, may arise from tho love of justice, but 
then it is from the love of justice misapplied. 

The next safeguard on which we are told to rely is, oddly enough, 
the love of the poorer classes for inequality. We are invited to give 
them equality because they hate it. Tho love of freedom, we arc 
told, is hardly stronger in them than the love of aristocracy. Of all 
thS safeguards on which he relies to preservo us from the pressure of 
•superincumbent numbers — their unselfishness, their superior intelli- 
gence, their love of justice — there is none on which Mr. Gladstone 
relies with such triumphant confidence as tho love of the poor for 
inequality, which Ibhey love, like virtue, with a disinterested fervour, 
for its own sake. Wo are, as may well bo believed, no levellers ; but 
if it were really true, as alleged, that the poorer classes are lovers of 
inequality for its own sake, wo should think it constituted in itself 
a very considerable disqualification for any political trust whatever. 
Anything more perverso, more unreasonable, more unworthy, than 
such a feeling, we cannot imagine. It is the condition under which 
our race and the races below us exist on the earth that there should 
bo inequality among us. We see it, and we acquiesce in tho inevi- 
table. But to make an idol of such a state of things would, in our 
judgment, evince a mind disqualified by inveterate meanness and 
perverseness from the right to exercise any influence, however 
. remote, on the actions or destinies of others. We are no flatterers 
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of the poorer classes ; but we do not believe that tho charge of a 
deliberate love of inequality can be sustained against them, No 
doubt the poor are dazzled by the pomp, the splendour, the power 
over them for good or for evil, which they observe in the rich, and 
are, like so many of their superiors, impressed by titles and honours. 
No doubt the real kindness and consideration with which they are 
generally treated by their superiors awake in many of them feelings 
of gratitude and devotion. No doubt the poor man is prone to 
exalt his great man above his neighbour's great man. But ho has 
studied history and the workings of the human heart to little pur- 
pose who builds on these sandy foundations any practical conclusion 
as to what would be the conduct of large masses of the poor, with 
power actually in their hands, under the guidance of bold and 
unscrupulous leaders, and with a hope before them, however falla- 
cious, of improving their condition. The strangest part of the 
matter is that we are directed to believe that this love of inequality 
is the peculiar characteristic of Englishmen (we presume that the 
Scotch and Irish are included in this discreditable distinction), so 
that we are cut off from some very instructive references to the 
history of other countries. In the great civil war, however, it is but 
a slight exaggeration to say that tho king, tho nobility, and gentry 
were on one side, and the lower classes on the other. Had the 
genius of Cromwell descended on his son, we should have heard little 
by this time of tho genius for and love of inequality. The poor, 
taken up with daily labour, have little time or thought to bestow on 
that halt and miserable idol oil which, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
their affections are fixed. They receivo tlieir impressions from the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, and as these change # 
they change with them. We expect from them more than can be 
obtained from human nature, if we persuade ourselves that they will, 
in the long run, forego any solid advantage that they believe to be 
within their reach, out of deference to that meanest and silliest of all 
superstitions, the worship of tho goddess of inequality. 

This closes the list of the safeguards on which wo are encouraged 
to rely against the possibility of abuse under the changes which are 
recommended. Mr. Gladstone is further of opinion that*'* this fear 
of numbers is with some an idiosyncratic habit ; with others, no 
better, after all tho living and working experience we have had, 
than an ungenerous and unmanly fear." Wo sadly fear that the 
division is meant to be exhaustive, and that wo have no choice but 
between being slightly deranged and arrant cowards. This reminds 
us of a clergyman who concluded his sermon with these words— 
“And he that is not convinced by these arguments must be a 
villain indeed.” 

While we were writhing under this fearful denunciation, we 
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turned to the next sentence and read the following The 
supposed dangers of a numerical preponderance are set aside by 
the fact that the class which possesses the preponderance does 
not act for itself, but for the country.” What does this sentence 
meanP Is* it that the class, the enfranchisement of which Mr. 
Gladstone recommends — that is, all adult males, minus paupers, 
criminals, and lunatics — are so happily constituted by nature that 
they are sure to execute the trust reposed in them, not for them- 
Belves, but for the benefit of all P This would indeed be a sedative to 
our “ unmanly fears ; ” but then we should require some demon- 
stration of the fact, and that demonstration, we greatly fear, is not 
forthcoming. On the other hand, if the sentence only means that 
the duty of the wholo adult population is to act not for itself, but for 
the country, we cordially admit the duty, and only require a single 
sentence, which must have been left out by mistake, containing the 
proof that they are certain to perform that duty. Foiled in our 
attempt to find comfort here, we read on. “ The supposed danger of 
inferior information and capacity in the masses, not enjoying the 
advantages of leisure, is completely neutralised by their general 
disposition to turn to account the precepts and the example of those 
whom they believe to be better informed.” That is to say, wo trust 
the very existence of this country to the adult males, with the 
deductions aforesaid, and they are to act upon the opinion of some 
one else, who is quite sure to advise them right ; so that the welfare 
of the country henceforth will turn not on the opinion of the electors, 
but on the sort of advisers whom they may choose to call in. It 
surely were impossible to doubt of the future of a country whose 
t future rests on such solid foundations as those ! 

Let us now briefly review the course through which Mr. Glad- 
stone has led us. He began, we saw, with the endeavour to prove 
that the country householder should be admitted to the franchise. 
In this his career was so unsatisfactory even to himself that ho threw 
up the attempt, and made a new departure, undertaking to prove 
that every adult male was entitled to a voto unless disqualified by 
pauperism, lunacy, or crime. If he could establish this, of course he 
would hawe proved the less in proving the greater. Paying taxes, 
labouring, paternity, and power to do harm, aro the grounds of 
admission to the franchise. The safeguards against tho abuse of his 
power are that he is unselfish ; judges in some things not specified, 
nor, we believe, specifiable, better than educated persons ; will 
consider himself* as a more agent for the country, without thinking 
of himself ; and has the inestimable faculty of selecting infallible 
advisers. Having examined these propositions, coupled as they are 
with the proposal for equal electoral districts, wo will now offer 
something.on the other side. 
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The first objection which we will take the liberty of offering tb 
Mr. Gladstone's proposal for equal electoral districts and manhood 
suffrage is, that if the new electors should happen to disagree with 
the old, the latter are put in a hopeless minority. Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us very opportunely, that the public liberties are absolutely 
in the hands of the constituencies, and that from the crown, or even 
the aristocracy, we havo nothing to fear, and we may add, to hope. 
There was a time, before the Revolution, and, some may think, after 
it, when the crown was formidable to the liberties of the nation, and 
when the House of Lords could overbalance the House of Commons; 
but that time is past. What we arc asked to do is to make a new 
change in the power of the State, taking it away from the con- 
stituencies in whom it is now vested, and giving it altogether into 
the hands of persons who have hitherto been too poor and too ignorant 
to havo any share in public affairs. Wo shall add to, but we shall 
supersede, the present constituencies. In making so vast, so stupen- 
dous a change, wo are hound to consider not only what is probuble, 
but what is possible. The measure of what is possible, under the 
proposed change, is to be found by subtracting the number of the 
present constituency from the number about to be enfranchised, and 
considering what manner of government the remainder would give 
us. If Mr. Gladstone were advising us to surrender our laws, our 
liberties, our present, our future into the hands of the crown or the 
aristocracy, we might, from the teaching of our past history, and 
from the history of other nations, form to ourselves somo idea of tho 
fato that awaited us. We have also somo experience in the growth 
of democracy in onr own colonies, where tho sovereign takes no part 
in the government, where there is no aristocracy, and where, at any # 
rate, there is nothing to break down or destroy. But the condition 
of a country which, with all its institutions standing and vigorous, 
voluntarily strips its rulers of their power, and confers that power On 
classes that have hitherto had no part, directly or indirectly, in its 
government, has no precedent in history, and will stand out to 
future times as a solitary and signal instance of human levity and 
presumption. Tho only thing that we can thiuk of as in the least 
resembling the proceeding which Mr. Gladstone presses us to adopt 
is that of a tribe of Kaffirs, who were persuaded by one of their 
leading men, no doubt a persou of great eloquence and ability, to 
leave their fields fallow, kill all their cattle, and then wait the 
goods the gods would send them, after they had shown that they 
knew so admirably how to provide for themselves. Most of the 
tribe died of famine; but they shewed at any rate “a disposition 
to turn to account the precepts and the example of those whom 
they believed to be better informed than themselves." Ho doubt 
it will be said, you are putting extreme cases. The classes whom 
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you arc about to enfranchise will not act together. They will 
enlist under different banners, just like the present constituencies. 
It will be the same thing, only on a larger scale. To this we answer 
that we have a perfect right to make every supposition consistent 
with possibility. If we were in a great strait, if the existing state 
of things -had become intolerable, we might fairly venture remote 
and uncertain perils in order to avert some dreadful and urgent 
catastrophe. But when we are asked to destroy the existing balance 
of power and authority out of mere gaiety of heart, we have, wo 
think, some right to demand what are the compensations which wo 
are to receive, not only for the trouble of tho change, but for 
the fearful possibilities, and, we may add, probabilities that 
' attend upon it. We are quite ready to concede that wore we 
menaced by any great and pressing danger — a civil war, for instance 
— it might bo wise to concede somewhat, and incur tho chance of a 
future, rather than submit to the certainty of a present, calamity. 
But hero wo are absolutely without excuse. The whole force of tho 
movement, if movement it can be called, is from above, and not at 
all from below. We are absolutely thrusting into the hands of those 
whom we have determined to make our future masters, a power 
which they will hardly open their hands to receive ; and as to the 
equal redistribution of seats which Mr. Gladstone, by a perfectly 
correct inference, treats as a part of the coming reform, we can 
imagine no measure more unpopular with the present holders of 
electoral power. 

Nor arc we by any means sure that the apprehensions which we 
entertain as to the use that will be made of tbe vast predominance 
^of electoral power which wo are about to create in favour of, or rather, 
place in the hands of, the very poor (for the benefit even to them 
is something more than doubtful), will not be fraught with most of 
the consequences which we have spoken of as within tho limits of 
possibility. Observe, wo have set our all on a single cast — that is, 
on tho chance That the large majority over the present constituency, 
whom wo appear to be willing to enfranchise, will not act together 
as ono class. If they do they are our masters. There is no power 
in the empire which can legally control them. Other countries, 
such as France and America, who have adopted universal suffrage, 
have treated it more liko an inevitable torment than a beneficent 
institution. It was established by Louis Napoleon as a cloak and 
counterpart of tyranny, and kept under the control of a despotic 
executive and a fierce and pampered army. And now we see, 
in the present struggles in France, with what fetters it is bound, 
and with what restrictions it is guarded. The American con- 
stitution is also a monument of the distrust which the founders 
of the Republic felt for the institution which necessity obliged 
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them to adopt. Because Congress, elected by universal suffrage, 
cannot safely be trusted with the functions which we leave to the 
House of Commons, they are obliged to endure for four years a head 
of the executive, whom they may heartily wish to get rid of, and to 
endure a* Congress which has ceased to reflect the # opinion of die 
country. By fixed periods of time, and by the action of a Senate, 
they contrive to find a modus vivendi with universal suffrage. But 
with us manhood suffrage would succeed, without fetter or restraint, to 
all the powers of government. It would be decked with a venerable 
name, and invested with a power, all the limits of which have been 
successfully and completely broken down, in confidence that it would 
be wielded by knowledge, intelligence, and wealth. Now those who 
will inherit this splendid possession, oil the singlo condition of being 
able to unite, are really a homogeneous class. They are all poor ; 
they arc all the recipients of wages ; they are almost all narrowly 
educated, or not educated at all ; and perfectly unablo not only to 
solve, but even to apprehend the questions, that will be agitated in 
the press and in the canvass. Is it so very impossible to conceive 
that people will arise, like the sycophant in ancient democracy, who 
will point out to them the vast power which they possess, and the 
uso which they can make of it ? It is in your power, they will say, 
if you will only return persons like us, devoted to your interests, to 
do yourselves ample justice. Why should you bo excluded from tho 
land P Why should you pay something like thirty millions of taxes 
for beer, spirits, and tobacco, when there are so many rich people so 
lightly taxed ? Why should you be exposed to tho competition of 
tho foreigner ? Why should your wages not be maintained by law 
at a point sufficient for the maintenance of yourselves and youj 
families ? Wages were once regulated by law in favour of the 
master : why should not they bo regulated again in favour of the 
workman P It is one thing to hold this language now, when both 
parties know that such doctrines will find no favour in the House of 
Commons : it is quite another when the tempter can say, and say 
with perfect truth, that you have only to agree, and all this and 
much more shall bo yours. Then will bo tho time to try the efficacy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s safeguards, and to soo how far the imaginary 
virtues, capacities, and talents, with which he has adorned the poor 
at the expense of the rest of the community, will avail to save the 
poor from the voice of the tempter. For our own part, we * do not 
attribute to the persons to bo enfranchised under Mr. Gladstone's 
reform extraordinary qualities of any kind ; but they can hardly be 
offended, or think that we undervalue them, if we suppose them to 
bo not greatly superior in disinterestedness to other mortals, who are 
only too apt to find reasons for what they believe to be for their 
advantage. 
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Of course the persons who succeed in obtaining the confidepoo of 
the majority would not remain unrewarded. In matters in whiph 
the poor feel no interest; or which it is difficult for them to under- 
stand, they would enjoy a power and an authority which, supposing 
them to be capable of what we have suggested, would make them very 
dangerous administrators of public affairs. In order that the poor 
might be pampered and flattered, the government of the country 
would have to pass into unworthy hands. The condition by which 
alone power could bo obtained would drive away the persons whom 
it’ would be most desirable to enlist in the public service, and attract 
those whom it would be most desirable to repel. We are, as we 
have said, putting an extreme case ; but just so far as these influences 
prevail, they will make themselves felt in this direction. Mr. Glad- 
stone has carefully avoided all reference to experience on this subject; 
but he tells us much of the educating power of the franchise, of the love 
of country that it engenders, of the' elevating and ennobling topics 
that it introduces. If sweetness and sentimentalism could settle the- 
question, he has left us nothing to desire. Hut wo own to a prefer- 
ence for the hard and ungracious teaching of experience. What 
has manhood suffrago done for America ? Did it save her from one 
of the most dreadful and desolating civil wars that history records P 
Did all its ennobling and educating influence prevent the railway 
rebellion of the present year ? Has manhood suffrago tranquillised 
France ? Or, is it not the dread of this very manhood suffrage that 
has furnished the party of reaction with the only argument that 
finds any sympathy herp ? Ilad we not better wait till Mr. Glad- 
stone can produce for our inspection some single instance of a country, . 
flourishing, happy, and contented, under the government with which 
fie is so anxious to endow us ? We have gained all wc are and have 
been by steadily and carefully watching the teaching of experience. 
There is a rashness of age as well as of youth. Can it be that we 
are about, from mere lightness of heart, to stako our all on an enter- 
prise in which we may lose all, and can by no possibility, as yet 
suggested, gain anything P 


Robert Lowe. 



THE REPUBLIC AND THE MARSHAL. 


Our generation has seen no crisis more momentous than that which 
we watch in France to-day. It may want the startling catastrophes 
which used to bewilder us some twenty or thirty years ago ; and the 
actors do not offer us the same elements of romantic career or 
memorable tragedy. Perhaps the strategy and the discipline on the 
one sido, the tortuous pettiness on the other side, make us think too 
lightly of the issues at stake. A nation which is slowly working 
out a Republic with a reticence and a patience altogether diplomatic 
rather than revolutionary ; an aristocratic dictator, whose gifts lie 
chiefly in lobbying and in earwigging academical coteries; a new 
Strafford, who has something of Tartuffe and a good deal of a pet it - 
mail re ; a Charles X or a Charles X., who is nothing but a very 
commonplace soldier made famous by the greatest defeat in modern 
history : these things and these men do not striko the imagination 
like some of those pages of history which blaze with incidents of 
romance, with heroes of romance. But none tho less the struggle 
which is going on as we write is one of the turning-points in the 
history of modern Europe. 

If the Republic can fix itself now in a solid and lawful way, there 
is fair ground to trust that it will fix itself permanently as the 
accepted scheme of society in France — fair ground for trust, that is, 
to such of us as think that a permanent Republic can yet be esta- 
blished at all in an ancient European nation. If -the Republic, we 
say, be now secured on a republican footing, and not as a step in a # 
dynastic intrigue, there is reason to trust that it will have the loyal 
acceptance of an overwhelming majority of thirty-seven minions of 
Frenchmen ; and whatever the trials before it, that it may work itself 
out as a free and fruitful type of political society. There is reason, 
moreover, to hope that, if the Republic be founded, something more 
may be founded with it. That curse of France, the seizure of her 
vast official resources to pander to the appetites of adventurers, their 
appetite for war, for luxury, for money, for lust — this we may hope 
will be made hereafter impossible. Thescliances of ever again con- 
verting the administration, whether civil or military, into a quarry 
for a social faction, will have passed away. The abuses of local 
tyranny will be made, one may hope, a theme of the past. And that 
monstrous centralisation of the State machine will necessarily be 
relaxed with the downfall of the system of official corruption. 
France has a terrible work of regeneration before her ; but if the 
Republic can assure a lawful stability for a free constitution, she may 
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work out her task in an air more wholesome to breathe and less lurid 
to the troubled brain. 

But if the Republic be now beaten down, and before these pages 
are printed it may yet have been beaten down, an evil time may 
again be in store for Franco. Not for ever ; for the Republic is 
inevitable within the generation living : but for years. For years 
she may be delivered over to the tormentors; to the men who 
dream of Quixotic revivals ; to the men who have forgotten nothing 
and learnt nothing ; the most respectable fanatics, it may be, of the 
whole coalition, but who, alas ! can never be anything but the dupes 
and the tools of the rest ; to the doctrinaires and exclusives, who 
would sacrifice the peace of any number of millions to their canons 
of social propriety ; to the devotees of the Church, whoso own pre- 
judices arc the cause of God himself, before which all things earthly, 
including the welfare of mankind, are dross and dust ; to that motley 
class of adventurers, to whom politics are a betting-ring or a Bourse, 
and public policy, for better or for worse, is the rise or fall of the 
market ; to the hungry caterers to every pleasure, the suttlers in 
the rear of the army of adventurers, the dressmakers and the 
dandies, the jockeys and the jockey clubs, the hairdressers, the 
dancers, the betting-men, the panders, and thy scribblers, who for 
seven years have been streaming for another Empire as the sole free 
market for their wares. 

It would be a vain thing in any republican to suppose that the 
Millennium is at hand, even if the Republic be firmly set up. And 
it would be a weak thing to yield to despair, even if the Republic 
be overpowered. Still, without putting too high tho gain to pro- 
gress and to peace of a republican settlement, and without putting 
too low tho evil of a republican collapse, we may be quite sure that the 
battle^going on as we write is of critical import. If it is decided for 
the party of liberty and peace, France will not be the same place it 
has been, and even Europe will not be quite the same. The final 
establishment flf a great republic in Europe — and the circumstances 
all tend to picture any 'establishment as final — will subtly, but pro- 
foundly, change the atmosphere of social and political effort. But, 
on tho other hand, the ruin of so fair a prospect will oppress us all 
in our searching for progress, in our trust*in peace, in law, in public 
opinion. We shall feel tlat soldiery, nnd Jesuitism, and social 
ambitions, and political corruptions have proved too strong for us. 
Wo shall bo more willing to submit to force, and moro tolerant of 
forceful methods ; we shall grow more doubtful of morality and tho 
moral forces as destined to mould the future of states. And many of 
us will coino to accept the accomplished ; and 6ome of us will come 
to make the best of corruption ; and the world will be the worse 
both there and here. 
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For these reasons it is slo needful that we should really understand 
this crisis, and not underrate it or take it as a matter of course. In 
France on both sides they feel its momentous issues, and treat it as 
the final struggle. They acknowledge the strength of the forces 
involved, and the mighty consequences of victory to either. Simple 
as the case appears to us, to them there are principles of abstract 
right on both sides, and a complex tale of consequent results. To 
them, the men who are prominent in the battle are of altogether 
minor importance; and the agents and instruments and incidents 
of the struggle are dwarfed and overlooked in the greatness of the 
causes at stake. Wo are, perhaps, too much inclined to regard it as 
a parliamentary duel, like the struggle with us of two recognised 
constitutional parties. We are apt to think of it as simply the pre- 
posterous adventure of some bigoted and ignorant politicians ; men 
whom the House of Commons would bring to reason in a single 
three-night debate. There is, surely, more than this behind the 
scenes. We must never forget that we are still witnessing the 
movement which began with the Monarchy itself in 1789: wo 
must not forget that France is still in the front of all the ancient 
societies of Europe in trying this great example uf a new political 
and social order ; that the ecclesiastic ism of the whole world, the 
aristocratic pride of all feudal Europe, the industrial and social 
disorders of the whole of modern societ y, press with united weight oil 
the people who are leading the way to a Now Time ; that the mili- 
tary and national convulsions of modern Europe have forced upon 
France a military and official organization, the yoke of which is as 
hard to hear as to cast off. Finally, we must remember that in 
Franco there is one of the most historic and yet one of the mosf^ 
ideal of races : a people in whom instincts of discipline are as strong 
as the instincts of improvement ; a people intensely tenacious of the 
old social modes and of the old objects of reverence ; a people whose 
national history oppresses each citizen like the personal pride of 
birth ; and yet withal a people who have an insatiable craving to 
cast their lives into a general mould that shall seem to accord with 
reason. 

For seventy years the old forces of feudalism, of Church, of 
official castes and social hierarchies, have rallied from tho terrific 
welter into which they were swept in the great catastrophe of the 
last century ; and slowly, silently, indefatigably, they havo pieced 
together again the fragments of their shattered authority. The 
Church has come back, no longer indolent, bloated, and depraved ; 
but full of zeal and passion, with the memories of its long ftiartyrdom 
in its soul, with the temper*of men who are ready to suffer or to 
inflict martyrdom, so that all things be* done to edification and the 
glory of God and his Church. They have got together wealth again 
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by the lawful methods of peretaasion, which they usefor corporate; 
not for personal, ends ; thoy aim at the young, and they give them- 
selves to education in all its forms ; they jfre resolved that society 
shall not escape them again, for they have rivetted anew, as for 
centuries they have not done before, their hold oh the resources of 
government. And with their help, and -the aid of an- army of 
believers in heraldry as the sum of human knowledge, the anoient 
Monarchy has been pieced together into a legend, and has taken itsr 
place as the first of historic ideals, between the worship of Joan of 
Arc and the legend of Saint Louis. 

And tho anciennc noblesse has come back and taken root in these 
seventy years, or at least a working imitation of it, with sufficient 
resemblance to its parent to take up tho succession of the sons of 
tho Crusadors. A fair proportion of the children or other relations 
of the emigres have actually been scraped together from various 
countries of the world; soldiers of fortune have married some 
possible great-granddaughter of a not impossible Rohan ; a few 
brazen men have boldly averred that they are veritable Mont- 
morency; and what with the aid of rich rogues and fatuous 
heiresses of great names, supported by tho unblushing imagination 
of professional heralds, a working aristocracy of birth has been got 
together, with titles, pedigrees, legends, prestige, castles, estates, and 
the whole paraphernalia of the ricille roche. People who know the 
enormous lying of which even conscientious heralds are capable, 
will not implicitly believe in these solemn rolls of birth ; but that 
of course is a trifle. Veritable scions of ricille roche havo .certainly 
reappeared ; it has been the interest of rich men and of learned 
men to discover vieillc roche . It has been collected, admired, 
imitated, restored, manufactured, like old porcelain ; legends have 
been designed for it ; possessions have been heaped on it ; heiresses 
have been pressed on it; chateaux have been restored for it; the 
ancient code of manners, the ricille ecofe, and its pretensions have 
been republished with rococo eagerness; feeble youths and inane 
girls under the tuition of a priest, a pedant, and a woman of fashion, 
have been bred up in the idiotic morgue and the Grand-Lama self- 
worship which their flatterers attributed to the vieillc noblesse , but 
which the vieillc noblesse themselves hardly ever practised in their 
day of glory. We know how easily folly and vanity can be brought 
to accept the most laughable excesses of self-adulation ; and these 
etiolated persons (many of them no more vieillc roche than I am) 
have come to regard themselves as beings more precious than tho 
“ sacred chickens ” of a Roman army, whose morning appetite was 
of more consequence to the Republic than three legions of veteran 
troops. The personal side ef the matter is interesting only as a 
psychological problem, a problem to which the immortal work of 
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Cervantes is certainly our safest guide. But the political side of 
the matter is that there is 'again in' France on nncknnc noblesse ; 
which is, pr believes itself lio be, the heir and successor of that of 
the Bourbons, which has not a Little of the wealth, much of the 
social influence, and frore than the insolence of the old nobility ; 
which, with those fascinating, mediaeval titles in which novelists 
delight, is an object of unbounded admiration to the entire army of 
adventurers and rich prt'ienus, and quite commands the prostrate 
services of the lackey class, whether lettered or unfettered, and which 
lias come to the belief since the fall of the Empiro that it has a 
mission to “save society ” by filling, in person or by deputy, the 
principal places in the State, whether civil or military. 

And alongside of this restored Church, this resuscitated Monarchy, 
this new-blazoned aristocracy, a plutocracy of now wealth has 
grown up, skilful, ambitious, and full of power. This century, 
with its leaps and bounds of industrial advance, has opened an 
altogether new career to the men of spirit who know how to open 
tho oyster with the sword of iron, or of gold, or of brass. And those 
whose business lies in the exploitation of tho industrial world, are of 
kin to the men whoso business is in the oxploitatiun of the political 
world. So the men who live to make the great fortunes, and they 
are a numerous and a powerful order in tho State, turn naturally to 
the types of government wherein, in exchange for political life, 
citizens are to be kept quiet by being made rich. In an age liko this 
there arc millions who&o ideal *pf human society is a society where 
markets rule high ; and if empires are found to be paying dividends 
out of capital, there are men of business who know how to sell out in 
time. So these adventurous capitalists have a weakness for govern- # 
ments which will play for high stakes, and favour great adventures ; 
soldiers of fortune have a weakness for governments that have high 
dynastic ambitions ; men of pleasure prefer a government which is 
groat in display and vies with tho revels of royal tradition ; and tho 
frivolous of every age, and of both soxes, the laborious purveyors of 
frivolity, and the slavish parasites of frivolity, everywhere and always 
are devoted admirers of a rule whose first care is “ Circenses,” with 
or without the “ panem.” These are tho forces which, secretly and 
openly, so long have battled with the Republic and have sought to 
undermine it by treachery or to crush it in blood. They are forces 
which are widely spread and very strong, and which flourish not in 
France alone of the nations of our time. And the sententious 
intriguer, tho brazen lawyer, and the half-witted soldier who for six 
months appear to bo defying the nation alone, are really but tho 
agents and tools of these potent forces in reserve. 

Viewed from the English point of view, from any purely “ consti- 
tutional ” point of view, nothing can well be more monstrous than 
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the claim of this so-called government. It is useless to be always 
going back to the historic origin of a government or a constitution, 
but since the military pretenders are for ever referring to their 
“ right ” with extreme solemnity of manner, it is just as well to be 
clear what the value of the right may be. What are the facts 
whSn we view them apart from the fictions in which they are 
wrapped ? What is the Marshal, and what is his authority ? The 
history of his office is this. 

When the crimes and corruption of the Empire had flung France 
prostrate in the abyss of Sedan, and the conqueror needed a govern- 
ment to sign away the provinces and to pay tho milliards, a sort of 
makes]} i ft Assembly was very irregularly summoned with the imme- 
diate purpose of negotiating peace. At least a third of the soil was 
under the power of the invader; and for military reasons the 
German commanders forbade the right of meeting, and the selection 
of candidates was carried out at haphazard or in many places by local 
cabals. The majority of the nation, crushed and panic-stricken, had 
no thought of anything but peace, as soon as possible and on almost 
any terms. Tho electors, hurried together without time for consul- 
tation, and with the means of communication practically cut off, 
chose for the most part men of social influence, who were neither 
identified with the Empire nor with the Republic. The majority of 
tho country, losing heart at tho losses of France, wero undoubtedly 
hostile to the republican party, associated as it was with tho heroic 
defence of Gambetta. They had an equal horror of tho system 
which had led them to such terrible disasters. The natural con- 
sequence was, that, whilst Paris and the chief cities chose advanced 
republicans, the great majority of the country voters nominated men 
c of social position, who wero mainly of tho various sections of the 
Monarchy. ’ The Chamber made peace, and crushed the insurrection 
of Paris in blood; it set up tho government of M. Thiers, who 
reorganized the army, got rid of the German occupation, and restored 
the civil admiflistration. The plain duty of the Assembly was then 
to retire. It was bound to call upon tho nation to form a regular 
constituent body to decide on the future of the country. It had 
never been chosen lo govern Franco indefinitely, or even to frame 
a constitution. Every election proved that it had ceased to retain 
the confidence of the nation. Not a fourth of its members had the 
slightest prospect of being returned under a really free election ; nor 
didAhey pretend to believe it. But they held on to power all tho 
more passionately that they saw themselves condemned by the 
country. Every election which proved to them that the nation was 
bent on rejecting a Monarchy, made them more eager in forcing it 
on the nation whilst they yet possessed tho physical force of the 
Stale. For five years they pressed their yoke on France, quite 
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cynically defiant of the opinion of the nation. By a series of secret 
intrigues they plotted incessantly the restoration of a Monarchy of 
some kind, by force of arms or by official conspiracy. The ministers 
and servants so-called of the Republic (including the Duke de Broglie 
and the Marshal himself) were all parties and accomplices in these 
intrigues. Tlio restoration of the Monarchy only failed by Iho 
incurable fatuity of the Pretender and the personal jealousies of the 
monarchical parties. Baffled in the scheme of a Restoration, this 
Assembly of seven hundred usurpers, every day grown more hateful 
to the majority of the nation, proceeded to draw up what they called 
the Constitution. In this arrangement Franco was not in the least 
consulted ; and the wishes which sho expressed in the by-elections 
were openly defied. The Constitution was so arranged that every 
possible point of advantage was given to the conservative, and every 
possible weight was imposed on the republican party. It was an 
elaborate scheme of “ checks and balances ” to crush the Ropublic 
and to put the republicans in bonds. But before it was trusted to 
act, the anti-popular Assembly took care to secure the executive in 
its own hands and to pack a Senate. M. Thiers, the original Presi- 
dent, was long ago disposed of. Stubborn conservative as ho was, he 
was still a Frenchman, with a certain professional repugnance to 
defy the majority of his countrymen and to found dynasties by tricks. 
Ho soon as it was found that M. Thiers would not govern in defiance 
of public opinion, he was summarily dismissed. An obstinate soldier, 
a simple tool, was found to fill the post, rather than to exercise the 
oflice. Tho entire administrative system, civil, military, judicial, 
and financial, was occupied with an army of old servants of the 
Empire. The figure-head, the nominal chief of the executive, was # 
placed in power for seven years, and was made irremovable and 
irresponsible. Then, and not till then, the Assembly, trusting that 
everything had been done to make the Republic impossible, and 
having placed two of the three estates in the hands of its own 
creatures, slowly, reluctantly, shamelessly, retired amiSst the execra- 
tions of a largo majority of tho nation. 

Now when the paramount constitutional rights of Marshal and 
Senate are so constantly paraded, it is well to remember that 
Marshal, Senate, and even Constitution have no better origin than 
plain usurpation, and issued out of a flagrant conspiracy. The 
Assembly of Bordeaux had no title whatever to frame a Constitution, 
much less to impose a Dictator on France, irremovable until 1880 . 
They had but one duty to fulfil, to make peace and then consult the 
nation. Their own election had been a simple scramble, a desperate 
makeshift in a movement of emergency. Having been chosen to 
sign a treaty of peace, these men possessed themselves of tho vacant 
offices of state ; the suppression of the Commune gave them the 
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pretext for governing by tbe sword ; and when they placed Marshal 
MacMahon as President for seven years, they were just as distinctly 
usurping the functions of government, as was Napoleon when he 
struck the 2nd of December. The difference was this : that whereas 
Napoleon at once obtained, and continued to seek, a public ratifica- 
tiofi of his power from the nation, the Assembly of Bordeaux openly 
defied tho nation, and professed to be acting in the name of a 
certain conservative minority. They hardly pretended to have, 
hardly seemed to wish to have, the support of the majority of the 
nation. There were certain interests to be protected, which they 
chose to call conservative, and a certain tendency to be suppressed, 
which they called radicalism. Theso two great ends, the sup- 
pression of radicalism, and tho promotion of conservatism, wore 
wholly independent of public opinion. The more the nation went 
wrong, the more it was to be forced right. A government was 
formed which called itself “a government of combat.” Those who 
called themselves the gens de lien , and the gens bien pensants, had an 
d priori and almost inspired mission to resist the tendencies of the 
nation. In this resistance all things wero lawful and honourable. 
Treachery to the State, perversions of public duties, cabals, prevari- 
cation, misrepresentation, dissimulation, mendacity of every kind, 
were expedient; whilst government oppression, official terrorism, 
the disposal of the public revenues, the corruption of the tribunals, 
the state of siego and the free employment of police, gendarmerie, 
and army, were all held just in this truly sacred cause. Now, wo 
at any rate who look on theso struggles from without, could not 
avoid seeing that, when these 700 members of the Assembly 
talked of “ conservative 99 interests, they meant the principles 
current in their own particular sets ; and that when they forced on 
tho nation a dictator of their own choice for seven years, it was a 
nalced piece of military despotism. A faction having possessed 
themselves of the army, and having secured a blind tool in a popular 
soldier, declined to abdicate their power, and by the sword forced on 
tho nation a President and a Constitution. It was just as distinctly 
an usurpation, and a Constitution imposed by force, as any of tho 
military dictatorships of France or of Spain. 

It is quite true that the nation and its real representatives, whilst 
they never had given any formal ratification, practically accepted 
the Marshal, the Senate, and the Constitution ; tried to make the 
best of all three, and renounced in effect their undoubted right to 
repudiate them all. But they did so simply under compulsion, 
rather than reopen the era of coups d’itat and revolution, and because 
politicians will often be wise to overlook illegalities and crimes in 
the origin of institutions which it is difficult to replace. But pre- 
cisely the same might be said of the Empire. And no one can 
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suppose that President and* Constitution would have been what they 
are, except that they were thrust on the nation by those who dis- 
posed of the armed force. The Septennate rested in fact, not 
upon the free choice of the citizens, but oh a basis of 400,000 
bayonets. But, though the nation and its leaders accepted the 
Septennate, it was not their work. Had they had a free wice, 
they would have named M. Thiers as President by at least three to 
one. And this consideration entirely disposes of the argument, 
which has even been repeated in this country, that under the 
American system, the President is often in coriflict with the House 
of Representatives. lJut then the President of the United States is 
formally charged with the entire Executive of the nation for four 
years by the vote of the nation itself. The vote is taken ad hoc ; it 
is by far the most important vote of the entire systom ; and the 
nation deliberately decides on the policy which is to express its will 
by the presidential vote, and not by that of Representatives. The 
latter is a minor matter, governed by local considerations, and often 
but feebly connected with politics. It may have more analogy with 
the election of Councils-Gcnei-al in France. But Marshal MacMahon 
is in a very different position. He has ’never been supported by 
any national vote at all. When he was placed in office by a par- 
liamentary intrigue, it was notorious that a popular vote would have 
replaced him by his rival, had it ever been consulted. The consti- 
tution under which the Marshal rules had been thrust upon France 
by a cabal. The Constitution of the United States is now entering 
on its second century ; and if ever a work was the deliberate result 
of a national consultation, it was that. And if ever a national 
voto was taken which was understood to be decisive of the 
question of the general policy of the Executive and the form df 
national government, it was the vote which was taken on the I4th 
of October. Here again the analogy of tho American President 
fails ; for Marshal MacMahon possessed, and exercised, the right of 
dissolving tho Chamber, and appealing to the country. lie was 
then in the position of a President of the United States who seeks 
re-election. And it is an artifice of insincere logic to cite the Ameri- 
can example as tho smallest justification for his defying that vote 
when it goes against him. 

Stripped, then, of its wrappings, of that triple mail of sophistry in 
which the political casuist would arm it, the position of the Marshal 
is simply this : A coalition of men having social and official influence 
accidentally possessed themselves of the national authority at a 
moment of public disaster; they are avowedly a minority of the 
nation, but command for the time its civil and military forces ; and 
they have set up a military dictatorship in the person of a bigoted and 
utterly ignorant soldier. They affect to make this dummy Coosar 
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“ irresponsible 99 by law, tit the same time that they use his name for 
a shameless system of electioneering intrigue, and put in his mouth 
tho most daring assertions of personal dictation. They try to invest 
him in their journals, their speeches, and in society, with a halo of 
more than royal sanctity, at which everybody laughs, and which is 
only # intended for press prosecutions and the stifling of speech. The 
man himself is a bravo and capable general of brigade, but a third- 
rate gencral-in-chief who has met with some luck and an overwhelm- 
ing disaster. lie lias not the slightest professional genius, nor even 
any force of character beyond that gross obstinacy which many 
ignorant men possess. He has not even a higl reputation with the 
army, much less with the nation. With the manners and ideas of 
tho guardroom, he has the political training of a drill-sergeant who 
stands well with tho chaplain. lie cannot always remember the 
nafnes of his own ministers, nor the three points which lie declares 
“ he will defend to the last drop of his blood.” He thinks Coburg 
is in Greece ; and he cannot address an ambassador with common 
dignity. A man, no doubt, of natural honesty, by virtue of living 
in a narrow and unprincipled clique, ’and by virtue still more of 
native stupidity and inveterate bigotry, his recent career has been 
a series of dishonourable acts. The most criminal was when he con- 
sented to march to Sedan, preferring what he called his duty to the 
ruined tyrant, rather than his duty to his soldiers, his fellow-citizens, 
and his country. Tho most treacherous was when he accepted office 
after just assuring M. Thiers that he would never supplant him. The 
most shameless arc the series of equivocations to which lie has put 
liis name in the last six months, as when lie proclaimed that the 
Constitution was safe with him, though he had secretly consulted 
idle army as to who would stand by him in violating it. It is impos- 
sible that he should be so stupid as* not to understand at least some 
of tho prevarications to- which he was told to j>ut his name. But 
though this “ Modern Bayard ” is really whon in plain clothes, out 
of sheer obtusoncss and perversity, a traitor to France, to his col- 
leagues, and to his own word, the force of social adulation has 
invented a legend in which ho half believes ; and, as a vain and 
dull man might do, lie has come to regard himself as a compound of 
Judas Maccabreus and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The contrivers of the doctrine of “ moral order ” and of " com- 
batting” the nation extracted from this dull instrument of their 
designs a secret pledge, that, if the civil and military resources of 
the country were placed in his hands, he would use them to the last 
in resisting “ Radicalism : 99 that is to say, in preventing the Republic 
from being governed by republicans in accordance with the will of the 
nation. This is almost tho one clear idea which remains in that con- 
fused mass of prejudice and camaraderie which the puzzled veteran 
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calls his duty. It is somewhat hard for us to understand how 
the elected President of a Republic can with any saility regard it as 
his duty to defy the nation and outrage public opinion. But tho 
Marshal says very simply that he has a prior duty to those who 
placed him there, to carry out their will and to promote their rims ; 
that his first duty is to a knot of men who have possessed thenwelves 
of tho machinery of State and especially the Army. They told him, 
ho says, to suppress Radicalism, that is, Republicanism; and ho 
means to remain at his post, as if ho wore a sergeant in command of 
a picket. Ever since he has been in office, any real government in 
the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. M. Dufaure, M. do 
Mareerc, M. Jules Simon, might be nominal ministers; but the 
camarilla behind the Marshal’s chair were the government. It was 
not perhaps a very definite or permanent body. Usually it was 
M. do Broglie, sometimes M. Buffet, of late M. do Si. Paul, unsold 
imperialist prefect, now and then M. Dupanloup, the Bishop of 
Orleans, and as often as not the confessor of his wife. But along 
with and behind all these, was the clique of dandies and young 
bloods, the fine fieur of foppery and military extravagance, tho 
fire-eaters and debauchees of the Empire, the “ sacred chickens” of 
aristocratic insolence. To those men nothing was too silly, nothing too 
bloody, too anti-social, or too grotesquely arrogant. These are the 
“ world,” to whom everybody out of their particular salon is canaille; 
to whom the first men of France are a to* do fichus bites ; the men 
who, when J ulcs Simon’s ministry was rudely dismissed, might be 
heard in the salons of tho Ely sec to say, “ Cela sent mieux maintenant, 
eh f ” A society which, with all its faults, as we have it in England, 
is still manly and human, can hardly imagine tho delirium of insolence 
to which the soi-disant aristocracy of France has sunk under priestly 
teaching, social isolation, and decay of caste. And tho Elyseo has 
long been given* up to some of the most sickly specimens of this 
melancholy reversion of humanity. The young swordsmen were 
all for war — not war on the enemy, but the slaslling of unarmed 
crowds; tho young dandies would purge the nation, and save 
society, order, and religion. It was to an entourage like this 
that the Marshal would retire after his brief and formal inter- 
views with his ministers. M. Jules Simon, or M. do Harcero might 
propose a measure, hut the President of tho Republic would listen 
with that dogged and suspicious silence which suits so many dull 
men, and carry off the plan for advice to M. Buffet, to his confessor, 
to some captain of horse, or to a known agent of Chislchurst. Govern- 
ment in such a case was a hopeless struggling with intrigue. M. Jules 
Simon and his ministers were not dismissed from the Government by 
the famous letter of the 16th of May. They were only insulted on 
that day; they had never formed the Government at all. The 
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Government of France, since the fall of M. Thiers, has really resided 
with a secret but shifting cabal, working in an exclusive “ society ” 
— itself half crazy with class hatred and class panic. 

Under the promptings of these men, at the instigation of some 
ghostly adviser, and as is probable, under a direct order from the 
Vatican, the Marshal (one disdains to givo him the honourable 
title of his office, which ho and his parasites avoid) launched some- 
what abruptly his famous letter of the 16th of May. This step was 
the personal act of the Marshal and his intimates ; and, if even 
the Duke de Broglie drew the letter, ho was not directly responsible 
for sending it. But tho die once cast, the clique of the Elysee 
felt that the time for action was come. Accordingly they got 
together to carry on tho war a ministry consisting of men of some 
considerable power, but above all of boundless seli-assurancc and of 
almost splendid audacity. 1 * 

M. de Broglie is a really dexterous dobater, of the order of men 
whose very soul consists of “sincere cant; ” the kind of man who 
would defend Judas Iscariot at the final judgment, and insist with a 
confident smile that he had always acted according to the strictest 
letter of the law of Moses. And M. de Fourtou (or rather M. Bardy, 
who chooses to call himself “de Fourtou ,” with as much reason as I 
might call myself de Fortnightly) — M. de Fourtou has a brazen 
assurance which has hardly been equalled in our age, an assurance 
enabling him to falsify documents in official statements, and to cite 
in tho tribune as the words of living statesmen sentences which they 
never uttered. M. do Fourtou has the lying-power of a Pasha; 
and he knows every secret screw in the Bonapartist machine. 
With thia government, with the desperate zeal of the Jesuitized 
Church, with the aid of great fortunes (M. Rothschild alone gave 
them £20,000), with the public purse to draw from, and with good 
society sworn to save itself now or never, the Marshal advanced 
to the battle with tho nation. It was believed at tho Elysee and at 
the Ministries that by using to tho last ounce the resources in the 
hands of Government, and by fighting openly with the name of the 
Head of the State, a majority would have been secured, in which 
cose the technical right and the physical force would have been com- 
bined in the hands of the Marshal and his faction. In the first place 
the elections were postponed for five months; and there is every 
reason to believe that this was illegal. The purpose was to give 

(1) Only one remembers that tho game is not equal. Sucli is tho temper of France 
and of Europe that the greutest^criminals against a nation, if only they are dukes, 
and coll themselves Conservatives, risk little by any public crime but a temporary 
sqjoura in a pleasant retreat ; whilst the humblest of those who rosist tho conspirators, 
are doing their duty in peril of their livos, their fortunes, or their liberty. When men 
like the Marshal, De Broglie, De Fourtou fail, they retire to Florence, or a country 
estate; when plain republicans fail, their sojourn is Satory, Noumea, or Mazos. 
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time for tho pressure tQ work. The first stroke was to purge the 
administration not only of everything republican, but of every 6no 
suspected of not being violently anti-republican. They dismissed 
fifty-four prefects, thirty-eight first-secretaries to prefectures, 
one hundred and twenty-five sub-prefects. The new pufects 
then proceeded to hold an inquiry into tho political principles of 
every employ^ of tho State, whether judicial, legal, financial, 
educational, or postal. Judges, justices of peace, attorneys of 
the State, schoolmasters, tutors, professors, rectors, inspectors, 
managers of railways, roads, bridges, directors of police, gens- 
darmcrie, governors of gaols ; inspectors, doctors, surgeons of 
prisons, receivers, tax-gatherers, postmen and postmasters ; foresters, 
country police, and railway officials ; all were scrutinised, and if 
suspected of lukewarmness* in the cause of moral order, were 
summarily dismissed. In cases where they could not be or wero 
not dismissed, they were “ transferred ” from one end of France to 
another, and thus harried into a forced resignation. The adminis- 
tration thus secured, they proceeded to attack the elected municipa- 
lities. Hundreds of mayors, chosen by their fellow-citizens, a large 
number of them men who had gratuitously served their town or 
commune for many years, were rudely displaced, either on no 
assigned ground, or on the assigned ground that they were favour- 
able to tho republican majority. In this crowd of dismissed mayors 
were forty-eight republican deputies and six senators, among the 
latter Count Rampon, Vice-President of the Senate. The Muni- 
cipal Councils wero dissolved by decree in numbers ; in their stead 
a selected commission was sot up, often of men of straw ; in some 
cases none was set up at all. The selections of Councils-General 
of the Departments, which ought to be held in September, were arbi- 
trarily postponed until November. Then the press was attacked. 
The sale of every republican journal was practically stopped in all 
public places, in the streets, by any kind of colportage or hawking, 
in licensed kiosques or public stalls, at railway st&tions and other 
public places; and they were practically excluded from caf£s, 
cabarets, restaurants, and all places of public resort. I say prac- 
tically, because this was done irregularly, without warrant of law, 
and by the unauthorised bullying of mayors, gensdarmes, gardes, 
and other agents of authority. In Paris and a few great cities this < 
system was not attempted ; in a few places the system was loosely 
enforced, and in some places it was from time to time evaded. But 
practically over the breadth of France it was impossible to get sight 
of a republican journal of any kind unless it was obtained by post 
or bought in a bookseller’s shop. Then cafes, cabarets, restaurants, 
clubs, even schools, libraries, and musical societies, were arbitrarily 
closed on the ground that they were used for republican opinion, aa 
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if that were a crime and an enormity. 4,t the same time every* 
* association, clerical school, or public place which was used to attack 
the Republic had entire freedom and warm encouragement. The 
journals of the reaction, especially the Bonapartist prints, but ■ in 
chief degree the bestial Figaro, the Marshal’s own paper, wero thrust 
into notice, and their circulation stimulated by the whole power of 
the State. A few days before the elections live hundred thousand 
copies of a special number of the Figaro were circulated in the 
provinces by the Government, and it is said were paid for by public 
money. (The principal writer of the Figaro has just been admitted 
into the “Legion of Honour ” — a society whose name indeed is 
Legion.) But as if venal journals were not enough, M. de Fourtou 
invented the notable plan of using the Bulletin des Communes, 
a Government locul gazette instituted to inform the rural communes 
of official documents; he converted it into a scurrilous party 
pamphlet, which every week the mayor was forced to placard on the 
walls of every one of the thirty-seven thousand communes. In it 
the three hundred and sixty-three Deputies of the Left wore called 
revolutionists and allies of the Commune ; M. Gambetta was spoken 
of as desiring the abolition of the Army and the Police ; the 
radicals were described as about to destroy society and the Church ; 
the Marshal was represented as received everywhere with frantic 
loyalty. I mysolf read one day under the heading “ Co qu-on jjchsc 
a l y Etr anger ” an extract from the Morning Advertiser — the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, as evidence of the English Hostility to the repub- 
lican party; and an extract from tho Indcpcndance Beige was 
garbled to make it appear the contrary of what it meant. 

It may well bo asked, Why did Frenchmen submit to these mani- 
festly illegal doings, instead of trying them in courts of justice ? 
The answer is a melancholy one. It was tried over and over again ; 
but in the great majority of cases it was found that no justice was 
to bo had. In some cases, inferior courts wero independent enough 
to condemn thes^acts ; but in the great majority of cases tho answer 
was — tho court is incompetent ; the act is one of official authority, 
which it does not belong to French tribunals to judgo. The magis- 
tracy of Franco is a close corporation, and almost a hereditary caste. 
It is by tradition, training, and instinct intensely conservative ; it 
habitually regards itself as the instrument of authority, as a branch 
of the government, not as an independent arbiter. It has an intense 
professional esprit de corps , and a professional ambition which is only 
equalled by its professional servility. Without saying that it has 
not in its ranks many men of ability, of learning, of private honesty, 
its raison d’etre is that of a bigoted “ conservatism.” And to be con- 
servative now in France implies that in obedience to tho “ higher 
law ” — the suprema lex — every man really bien pensant ought to dis- 
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regard law, fairness, public opinion, the good of his fellow-citizens, 
and his own pledged word. To a magistracy trained to regard itself 4 
not as a national arbiter, but as a mere judicial police; to a magis- 
tracy which hungers for promotion like a subaltern in tho line, which 
regards tho displeasure of the Keeper of the Seals as professional and 
personal ruin, justice is a thing irrelevant to any political trial. Is 
or is not tho prtvenn obnoxious to authority P That is the issue 
to be tried. When this is admitted or proved, every thing elso is to 
travel out of tho record. 

Every one has heard how the Marshal was brought to sign 
manifestoes more insolent in their tone of dictation than any that a 
ruler has used for a generation in Western Europe; how the five 
hundred Candidates of tho Marshal were presented to the con- 
stituencies by direct official act, supported by the whole official 
machinery; how the republican candidates were insulted, calumni- 
ated, worried, and embarrassed by every official channel ; how, in 
some cases, they wore prosecuted for their electoral circulars, or 
dogged by detective police, or dismissed from honourable office ; how 
every device of electoral terrorism, of electoral cajolery, was tried 
upon the simple peasantry ; how every device to foment disturbance 
was tried w i<h excited workmen ; how addresses were? stopped, 
newspapers seized, and candidates’ addresses torn down by public 
officials; how, as the election itself camo on, personal violence, 
direct fraud, and all tho rowdy tricks of a South Carolinian planter 
mob, wore resorted to in some of the more distant provinces. 

“ Fraud and robbery” were the terms which M. Gambetta used ill 
the Chamber of the process employed ; and if I10 withdrew tho 
words as premature, ho engaged to prove them in committee. M. 
Lockroy has related how, near Aix, a body of miners in government 
employment wore forced by tho manager to show their voting 
tickets open, with the distinct warning that every man who voted 
for the republican candidate would be dismissed. In the same 
department it is reported that the mayor of a rural? commune, when 
he fo\ind that the republican tickets had already reached twenty, 
flatly refused to count any more, exclaiming that he had pledged 
himself there should be but twenty republicans in his commune ; 
and, said he, like a village Marshal, " Je tiendvni ma parole ”! 

But, in spite of this .system, in spito of prefectoral threats and 
bribes, in spite of police, gensdarmes, and mayors, in spite of repub- 
lican votes rejected, and conservative votes in excess of tho names on 
tho register, in spite of ballot-boxes opened in secret, after driving 
out every republieau elector with revolvers and bayonets, in spito of 
the exhortations and threats of the priests, in spite of arbitrary 
arrests, press seizures, tampering with the post, closing of meetings, 
prosecution of candidates, perhaps rather in consequenco of these 
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things, more than three hundred of the Marshal’s candidates 
were rejected by the nation, and a republican majority of some 
hundred and twenty "was finally returned. And this majority, if 
the Chamber continue to sit, will probably grow into one of two 
hundred and twenty. 

HoV this was done it is difficult to say. Though for three months 
I was in the midst of the movement watching the process, I am 
amazed even now at the result. When I think of an electorate of 
seven millions of men, the most of them ignorant rustics, scattered 
over an immense area, where the communication is often oven yet 
imperfect — rustics who for generations have been accustomed to sub- 
mit to, or to rely on, official direction — I am struck with wonder that 
the majority has asserted its freedom of judgment, and has finally 
thrown in its lot with the Republic. 

Never was any decision more clear and decisive. Never was any 
vote more thoroughly understood by the voters. Never was any 
national verdict more truly free and spontaneous. If the ministry 
were asking the country for a vote of confidence on the one hand, as 
wo do it in England, on the other hand, as thoy do it in America, 
the President was personally put forward to seek as it were re- 
election. Two systems of rules, two policies, two sets of men wero 
brought face to face, in a way that a*Pyrenean woodcutter or a 
Broton ploughman could not fail to understand. On the one side was 
— Republic, representative government, and tho three hundred aud 
sixty-three. On the other side was — Anti-Republic, the imperialist 
government, Marshal MacMahon. And tho nation decisively chose 
tho former. Whether we take the English theory of a ministry 
going to the country, with an irresponsible sovereign who simply 
ratifies its choice ; or whether we take tho imperialist ^theory of a 
responsible dictator appealing to the nation by a plebiscite for a 
personal renewal of his trust, in any case tho result was equally con- 
clusive. If the Marshal is an irresponsible sovereign, ho has only 
to accept the ddbision against his ministers and their policy, and 
instantly, without a murmur, to send for their rivals. If tho Marshal 
be a responsible dictator, a president, tho direct embodiment of the 
Executive, as the Duke do Broglie contends, in that case, ho and 
his ministers are all condemned together, and must all go together. 
The facts of the case are entirely in accord with the latter assumption. 
The Marshal, in his own name, without oven a minister’s signature, 
presents himself to the country as the activo executive authority, he 
poses as Grand Elector, and he stands (by deputy) in every con- 
stituency at once. To dispute the vote which he himself has 
provoked, which he himself has manipulated, in which he has in his 
own person spoken in a tono of dictation that president, king, or 
emperor has never used, is an insult to common sense. The special 
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pleading of the Duke is: hardly deserving of an ^answer. The 
President, the Senate, and the nation are not three co-ordinate 
powers, as he ridiculously suggests ; but, as M. Gambetta most truly 
says, the throe estates of the country are all organs of the nation. In 
tho United States the presidential vote, und not the representative 
election, is the legal mode of consulting tho nation. In England, 
the head of the State is not responsible ; but then he never issues 
from a vote, and cannot be put to tho vote. In France, tho nation 
was consulted in a solemn appeal, which, whether on the presi- 
dential or on the parliamentary theory, is equally decisive. The 
two were united. On the 14th of October it was at once a Govern- 
ment arraigned by a parliamentary majority, and a Dictator seeking 
renewal of support, that came before the bar of universal suffrage. 
The attitude of tho elected Magistrate of a Republic who defies that 
verdict, is so grossly irrational that it can hardly bo set forth in 
coherent language. A sovereign of any sort, by divine right or by 
constitution, does not directly appeal to popular vote. Czar, Sultan, 
Emperor William, or Queen Victoria, these rulers do not convene 
seven millions of voters, expound to them “my” policy, ask them 
personally for a big majority, and declare that the future of tho 
country depends on their voting for them. Ministers, Presidents, 
Dictators, plcbiscite-Emperors do thus appeal to the suffrages of the 
people, but then they have to abide by the verdict. If Marshal 
MacMahon is the ruler of France by any a priori right, whatever 
the origin or the name of his office, be it divine right, providence, 
accident, constitution, or the sword — then he should not have 
solemnly called on the nation to ratify “ his” policy, to accept “his” 
nominees, and to sanction “ his ” authority^ If he be the elected. 
Chief . of the Executive, whatever his functions, his powers, and his 
titles, then on his own appeal, the nation has told him it will have 
him no longer. Tho anomaly of his present position is indeed laugh- 
able. A rulej; who has an a priori title to rule does not in person 
solicit the votes of a nation. But a ruler who ostentatiously solicits 
tho votes of a nation is a ruler who ipso facto undertakes to respect 
the national will. Rulers who are strong enough to defy the' 
national will, dispense with the formality of voting ; but rulers who 
descend on to the hustings in five hundred and thirty constituencies 
at once, lose the moral right and oven the material chance of harking 
back on their a priori title. It needs the sophistry of a De Broglie 
working on the fatuity of a MacMahon to insert into any sane brain 
so grotesque a confusion of political ideas. Whatever happens, 
Marshal MacMahon is irretrievably lost in everything that belongs 
to the moral forces, or to common sense, or eVen ordinary decency. 
He must retire to the obscurity which may yet be permitted to close 
his career of folly and of crime — a career which amply deserves all 
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that a just social State may in mercy award to the rare guilt of those 
men who make themselves the public enemy. He must retire — or 
(which human providence avert !) he must fight it out in blood. 

And now what does it all mean ? If the position of the Marshal 
is tlifts utterly untenable in reason, if the people who manage him 
and surround him are such captains of adventure or creatures of 
pleasure, if the schemes they are still at work on are so full of 
danger and so void of excuse, how comes it that the Elysee coalition 
has any strength at all ? If it is not by any means sure of the army, 
and has no dynastic party, of its own, how is it that the quiet men of 
weight and sense do not agree to put it down ? for Franco is full of 
men of weight and sense ; how is it that a doubtful majority of the 
Senate still appears to favour it ? how is it that the astute Church 
can continue by its side, that the Bourse is with it, that tho. 
accomplished and wary houso of Orleans has gone so far with it ? 
that the holders of great estates and the limit commerce in many 
provinces still wish it well? that this great but silent power ii i 
France is still with it, the professional administrators, the specialists 
in government, tho men of high social culture ? how is it, lastly, that 
it still counts so many of the high-bred honourable men of tho “ old 
parties,” the courtly gentlemen of wealth and dignity, the conser- 
vatives who are neither madmen nor rogues — and France has many 
such — the men whom we know and respect here as men of culture, 
good-feeling, and honour? It is the undoubted fact, but whnfc 
explains it ? IIow can such men give countenance to a soldier who 
has sunk to tho level of ex-Marsh al Bazainc, mix themselves up 
in the plots of the I)e Broglies, and tho St. Pauls, consort with 
the Ducrots, l)o Fourtous, and Clement Duvernois, men literally 
capable of heading a gang of Malay pirates or Cuban filibusters ? 

Well, — Franco is a very big place ; her social system is still very 
complex and very much disturbed ; the political conditions are still 
knotted, and taitgled, and opposed in a thousand cross ways. It is 
not a simple matter at all. There is a great deal behind the con- 
spiracy of the Elysee, and vast social forces still uphold the ignoble 
agents in these criminal manoeuvres. It is a personal scramble only 
to some of the more prominent conspirators. To the largo mass 
behind them, it is a matter of real, and not altogether unfounded, 
terror. Even the Duke do Broglie himself has some social end to 
servo with his sophistry. In war, and especially in civil war, men 
will reconcile themselves to very questionable instruments, and 
exceedingly painful expedients. And if a religious man like 
M. Dupanloup can Act with an unconscionable adventurer like 
De Fourtou ; if legitimists of real honour and conviction can 
tolerate swash-bucklers like the Cassagnacs and the Ducrots ; if the 
Marshal can use a cut-purse like Clement Duvernois; and the 
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princes of Orleans can hand France over to a dragoon like the 
Marshal— the reason for it all is that a large, a strong, and a 
dominant part of French society believes to the bottom of its soul 
that there is a real social peril, that to resist it all sacrifices must 
be made, and that the highest of all social duties is to crush, or at 
least as long as may be, to stave off “ Radicalism.” 

This belief is a fixed idea, not with ono section of society, oi 
one party in politics, not merely with aristocratic cretins, but with 
experienced men of brain. 4- considerable proportion of those who 
vote with the Republicans, most of "the Left Centre along with the 
Right Centro, believe it ; the late M. Thiers believed in it, and his 
following still believe it, M. Leon Renault, M. Dufuure, M. Leon 
Say ; almost all the lawyers, most of the very rich men, and almost 
all the mon of luxurious habits or high social connection bolievo it. 
The difference is that tho Left Centre think the best way of stav- 
ing off Radicalism is to accept and to work the Conservative 
Republic. Tho Conservative, on the other hand, thinks that the 
Republic must be Radical, and that tho best way to meet the 
enemy is to fight it out at once, whilst the Republic is still but a 
name. But show the Left Centre that the Republic involves a 
patent, as well as a latent radicalism, and ho will go any lengths, 
with as light a heart as M. Thiers when ho massacred captive 
Communards, and M. J ulcs Simon, when he promised the Chamber 
beforehand that the massacre should indeed bo ample. 

Nor can it be said that the Conservative Coalition is justly repre- 
sented by tho violent and worthless men whom we see in the front 
of the battle. With a good deal of wild fanaticism in tho high 
places of it, the French priesthood numbers in its central mass mei^ 
of unselfish zoal and true sense of a social mission. The legitimist 
aristocracy is ignorant and fantastic to an incredible degree ; but 
many of them still, after their lights, have a fino senso of honour and 
a really pure devotion to an ideal of their own. And the cultured 
class of Franco is hardly surpassed, if it bo cqualfed, by any in 
Europe in its thoughtfulness, in its gracefulness, in its many-sidod 
ripeness of knowledge and insight. That men like, these can 
consent to be compromised by tho criminal adventures of Mac- 
Mahons and De Fourtous, is indeed a strange spectacle. But the 
Social Peril will make men accept uncongenial allies. There was 
truth in what Do Broglie said (though the Duke, like another great 
casuist, manages to quoto truth itself for a sophistical end) — “After 
all, this is not a parliamentary question, not even a political crisis : 

it is a social invusion.” The bond ,in the Conservative Coalition is 

. 

the terror of Radicalism. 

What is this Radicalism ? Is there ground for this terror P Is 
the Social Peril a phantom, or is it a solid fact? We may 
answer Yes and No. There is such a thirfg as Radicalism ; and tho 

von. XXII. n.s. 3 a 
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possible evils of its triumph are neither few nor imaginary. But the 
certain evils of defying it are far more immediate, and far less 
avoidable. There is ground for the Conservative alarm ; but it is 
no justification of the Conservative action. “ Society ” will certainly 
suffer by the triumph of Radicalism ; but it will not suffer in the 
way that it dreads in its ignorant panic. And not a few of the 
things which it suffers will be a great gain to mankind. Radicalism 
may certainly bring us near to some formidable social convulsions. 
But they are not of the abysmal sort which Conservatism paints. And 
the certain way to promote tbfem is to do what Conservatism is 
doing. And, even if we ever come in sight of them, they are quite 
within the resources, wo trust, of political foresight and skill. 
Anyhow, radicalism — which is Simply democracy with ideals — is 
well within the citadel of the State. It has to be counted with, for 
it cannot be defied. It may bo modified and trained ; it cannot be 
permanently crushed. 

To hear a legitimist panic-monger describe radicalism, and to 
hear a radical himself describe it, one would think that there 
were two radicalisms which had no relation but the sound of the 
word. And yet the radical would not be a radical unless he had 
the courage of his opinions, unless he insisted on the full text of his 
creed in season and out of season. On the other hand, it is hard to 
believe that the whole of the conservative world, with its men of 
experience and shrowdness, are all Don Quixotes in a passion with 
phantoms. The radical is perfectly sincere when he gives you his 
version ; and the conservative is far from crazy when lie gives you 
his version. And yet the two versions are things which have 
thardly a common point. LjI us try to put these side by side, and 
tjien to explain the glaring antagonism in the two pictures. 

Says the Conservative : — The aim of Radicalism is to alter the 
social and political institutions of our country; and when they say 
alter, they mejn to destroy. The existence of France as a nation 
depends on her having her Catholic organization, outside of which 
is nothing but rampant atheism ; on her army organization, but for 
which we should bo trampled on by Germany in three months ; on 
her bureaucratic organization, without which our country would fall 
into local anarchy and cantonal feuds ; on the skill of -our profes- 
sional officials, who really maintain the fabric of our civilisation. 
Lastly, and mainly, our existence as an organized nation depends on 
our having a permanent Executive centre, be it king, emperor, 
dictator, or president ; some authority, in short, which shall not be 
at tho mercy of the /irst popular orator who can dazzle the workmen 
of Paris or Lyons. Sacrifice this, surrender this rallying-point of 
a government above the debaters in clubs, introduce what you call 
the parliamentary system, and make our Government depend on the 
numbers which can be got into a lobby in the toss and tumble of 
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the Chamber, and all goes together. We are governed at once' 
by a Convention ; we have nothing else ; no throne, no House of 
Lords, no powerful aristocracy, no influential plutocracy, no common- 
isonsc middle-class able to hold their own. The workmen are a pV'>y 
to chimeras, the peasants may catch the infection at any hour ; q*id 
if wc onco begin to say, “ 0 sovereign people ! rule over us ; 0 
seven millions ! what is your will P ” France from that day becomes 
u chaos. They will suppress the Church, and what is to stop these 
Voltaireans from making religion a crime P Their free press will 
ring with the foulest blasphemies and tlio most horrible incentives 
to attack on the priesthood. The most impious insults on our 
religion will bo uttered or acted before our sons and daughters. 
Speakers and writers will denounce Marriage as an anachronism, 
and exclaim against the Family as an outrage on liberty. Property 
will be assailed as a robbery ; and atheistical education will be made 
compulsory by law. Next the army will be turned into a national 
guard; ignorant spouters will undo the work of ages; and the 
soldiers of Franco will become an insubordinate rabble. What do 
civilians understand of the discipline and traditions of our glorious 
armyP They then propose to dismember that system of civil 
administration which none of our dynasties have over abandoned. 
They talk of decentralisation, the end of which must bo tfeo partition 
of France into federal or communal units. Parliamentary orators 
will take the place of our professional officials, with their esprit de 
corps, and their vast tradition of experience. They will next unsettle 
taxation, inflict on us an income-tax, and we know where the seven 
millions will place the load of the imposts. Our social organization, 
in fact, will be handed over to social experimenters, to men without < 
breeding, or manners, or culture. All that makes Franco honoured - 
in the civilised globe : the skill, the grace, the brilliancy, the savoir 
/(lire which aro the pride of our official world, and dignify the 
whole of our public life — all this will be swept away aiyl exchanged 
for the ignoble conceit of adventurers out of the streets. Democracy 
would pass over us in one muddy deluge ; we have nothing to resist 
the flood ; and wo should sink beneath it to be the American popu- 
lace of Europe. Our homes, our property, our religion are at stake. 
Radicalism would destroy the Church, poison education, dishonour 
the family, annihilate the army, dissolve our administration, break 
up France, and launch us in all the bloody anarchy of a new Com- 
mune and another Terror. — So far tho Conservative, with epigrams, 
blue fire, or brandishing of swords, according to the type or colour 
of tho speaker. • 

Now hear what the Radical saith : and that there should bo no 
mistake about tho description, let us take that which M. Louis Blanc 
has put out in one of his lucid, candid, well-weighed essays. A 
Radical is one, he says, who desires the Republic, administered by 
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republicans in a republican sense ; that is, that every act of State 
shall be authorised by the consent of the nation expressed by its 
legal representatives. Such is the first rule of English political 
life: less than this is despotism) veil it as you will. Secondly, 
thq Radical demands freedom of speech, the liberty of meeting, the 
means of publicly discussing public afFairs. It is admitted that this 
freedom should be qualified by guarantees of order, by tho public 
law of sedition and slander, by the liability for each citizen to answer 
for his words at tho bar of justice before a jury of his fellow-citizens. 
Tho Radical in France asks no other liberty of speech than the 
public enjoys in England. Next the Radical demands full liberty 
to the press, the abolition of arbitrary restrictions on journalism — 
always subject, as in England, to the law of libel and sedition, to the 
liability to be tried by a jury for outrages against private persons, 
against public morality, public peace, or public servants. The 
Radical now calls out for a reform of the magistracy, for judges 
independent of the Government of the day, for a jury to try all 
political charges. His next demand is for a national system of 
education, gratuitously given to the poor, administered by laymen, 
and not by the Catholic priesthood, a State institution, and not a 
clerical propaganda. The English Education Act would almost 
satisfy the immediate demands of Radicalism, though the Radical 
theory would not bo complete until it reached tho type of tho Bir- 
mingham School Board. With regard to the Church, the RadicaFs 
demand in France is precisely that which is made in England by 
Mr. Miall, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Liberation Society. 
He demands that every persuasion should endow and administer its 
[. own Church — that the State should confine its action and its 
resources to purely temporal used. This is the Radical theory. But 
the Radical would be satisfied in practice if he could immediately 
establish such rights of conscience as have long been enjoyed in 
England — tly3 liberty to profess publicly any religious faith, and to 
dispense, as ho pleases, with all or any of the Catholic ordinances ; to 
be buried or married as his conscience dictates, so that the State 
shall give no premium to Romanist practices and inflict no stigma 
or penalty on those who reject the Romanist rites. With regard to 
the army, the Radical demands that it shall be organized on a 
strictly national and equal basis ; that the privileges and exemptions 
of the rich be surrendered ; that the conscription be strictly and 
fairly applied to all alike, whilst the term of service be reduced ; 
that all the monopolies and licences of the aristocratic corps 
be abolished; thqt the army be reformed from tho old Impe- 
rialist or Royalist type into a national and scientific institution 
on the German pattern. With regard to taxation, the Radical 
demands a strict and fair income-tax, without which ho declares 
the rich are practically not taxed at all, whilst the land-tax, the 
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octroi, and the customs inflict an enormous proportional burden 
on the workman and peasant. With regard to divorce, the Radical 
demands the restoration of the terms of the original Code Napol&m. 
He declares that Franco is almost the only civilised country which 
enforces the clerical absoluto to divorce under any circum- 
stances. With regard to attacks on religion, morality, the fanyl y, 
property, he declines any special legislation and protests against 
special legislation. He trusts to the growth of education and the 
force of public opinion. He would leave all offeuces of the kind to 
be tried before a jury under the general law of offences against 
public decency, public order, and personal libel. With regard to the 
local administration he would revivo the self-government of the local 
municipalities ; ho would loosen the enormous centralisation of the 
State Government ; he would reduce the Prefectures to a simple 
channel of communication between tho municipalities and the State. 
Lastly, and principally, tho Radical protests against any form of 
Dictatorship, any centralisation whatever in a permanent Executive, 
beyond and above the majority in tho National representation, 
whether that Executive centre be placed with a King, an Emperor, 
or a President. The Radical demands as a government, not a 
Dictator, nor Dictators of any kind ; but Ministers directly respon- 
sible to the representatives and directly removable by them. Ilis 
ideal in that way is the English Parliamentary system, or govern- 
ment by Prime Minister or Cabinet, supposing that in place of 
Sovereign, there were either no Magistrate at all, or simply a sort of 
Chief Registrar, or Official Assignee of the Republic. 

Such is the whole creed of the French Radical — not of M. Gam- 
betta and his party, which is Republican but not Radical — but of the 
Radical pure and simple ; of M. Louis Blanc, M. Nacquct, M. Barodct* 
and the rest ; the Radicals as distinguished from the Republican Left 
on tho one hand, and from the Internationalist Commune on the other. 
Now every one can see that the Radical in Franco hardly differs at 
all from tho Radical in England, except that the Radipal in England, 
by successive concessions of the Tories and the Whigs, has* already 
obtained a very large part of tho programme for which the Radical 
is contending in France. Everything beyond this attributed to the 
French Radical he declares to be calumny and idle panic. He vows 
that he seeks to make tho army stronger ; to make the Church free ; 
to mako education honest; to strengthen the administration by 
making it pure ; to make property, religion, free speech, respected 
by placing them above reproach ; to introduce self-government ; to 
make the National government powerful by becoming the organ of 
the nation ; to mako the Commune impossible by redressing class 
legislation. Tho outcry about terrorism, proscription, civil war, 
death to priests, communist projects, federal insurrections, destruc- 
tion of the Army, abolition of the Family, dissolution of “ society/ * 
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and general anarchy — all this lie declares to be the stupid delirium 
of men who live in a world of blind bigotry apart, who are unable 
to learn, and who refuse to discuss. 

These are the two pictures side by side, as painted by the Lion 
and the Man. I adopt neither exclusively myself. I repeat them 
bo$h as facts. I neither say that the Conservative picture is wholly 
a nightmare ; nor do I say that the Radical picture is free from un- 
■ wisdom. But how explain the contrast ; how can two political 
parties so enormously misunderstand and misrepresent each other ? 
The Conservative who draws this frightful picture is not always a 
madman. The Radical who states his unvarnished talo is not with- 
holding anything. lie is uttering the language of the Birmingham 
League, of a dozen Reform Leagues — languago which frightens 
nobody hero. Why does the same demand so frighten very sensible 
men in France ? 

In the first place, in France they have had now for ninety years 
a succession of social and political convulsions, Red Terrors, White 
Terrors, Conventions, Empires, Coups d’etat, Insurrections, Civil 
Wars, Communes, Communisms. In the next place, the roots of 
the social hierarchy have been cut across ; the institutions of the 
country have been more than once submerged, and are all now in a 
moro or less militant and threatened condition. The nation and its 
destiny stands face to face with seven millions of electors. And on no 
side is any social power or local institution which could stand in a 
convulsion for a week. In the next place the French are a logical 
and a trenchant people ; and they have pushed their doctrines to their 
issues, till they stand confronting each other in blank clear-cut 
antagonism. Outside an Ultramontane Church is a defiant Voltairean 
•.scepticism. Outside the warranted-genuine legitimacy of the 
Upper Ton Thousand, or the imitation legitimacy of the Upper 
Fifty Thousand, there are thirty-six millions of “ citizens/’ Outside 
the old social and formal traditions, there is a considerable force of 
truly anarchical passion. As to Parliamentary government, the 
French nation, in spito of their extraordinary aptitude for political 
debate, rather, no doubt, in consequence of that aptitudo, are con- 
tinually tending to turn their Chamber into a theatre, a club, and 
then a Convention ; instead of leaving parliament to be a huge 
committee of local magnates, in our fashion ; a sort of aggregate 
Quarter-Sessions, where the national business is chatted over across a 
table. I, for one, am far from saying that, wore tho entire machine 
of government simply handed over to a French Chamber, that the 
risk of its becoming a Convention, with all the passions and the 
revulsions of a Convention, would not be a constant danger. And 
as to the programme of abolishing any Presidency, and having no 
First Magistrate, no permanent Executive at all, I am quite prepared 
to believe that it would threaten the existence of France. 
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Again it must even be admitted that, if Communism be a tiling of 
the past, there is still a section of fanatics who are capable of once 
more attempting the violences and the follies which destroyed the 
successful insurrection of Paris* In the same way there are men, 
in a reign of free speech, who would outrage decency and order 
by ribald invective of all that has hitherto been held sacred^ and 
there aro probably men who would seek to deal with the Papist priests 
much as our forefathers dealt with them in the beginning of the last 
century. It is quite possible that books might be published to give 
new specifics against Marriage ; and the Bights of Man would pro- 
bably bo extended to the Bights of Children to be rid of their 
parents. It is conceivable that philosophers will undertake to prove 
that the way to savo society is to found a Pantisocracy on a truly 
national scale ; and I can imagine some impassioned deputy proposing 
a law to ihat effect. It is very likely that votes of the Assembly 
may make some most unwise changes in the administration of the 
army, and may introduce some futile reforms in the civil organization 
of Government. Such things have been done by more ancient Parlia- 
ments, and they will bo done whilst Parliaments exist. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that the free municipalities of Paris, of Lyons, 
Marseilles, or Bordeaux, may distract tho very soul of Ministers of 
the Interior, and make the Home Office declare that tho nation is 
about to dissolve before its eyes. I can conceive the affairs of many 
a department, under the influence of self-will and ignorance, getting 
into an intolerable muddle, and I wish that no English borough or 
city had shown them tho way to do it. Lastly, and to the Con- 
servative of culture and of luxurious refinement of life, whatever his 
politics, this is the true Terror — we can quite conceive that, under 
the lladical reign, men of very poor parents, and who have nqyer 
thrown off the habits of a cheap cafe, may exercise the highest offices 
in Prance ; that tho council board of great Ministers may bo as noisy 
and as unkompt as the office of a newspaper editor ; that the grand 
manner may bo as little insisted on at the Elysep as in the White 
Houso at Washington; that citizens may altogether remove the 
buckles from their state shoes, tho lace from the official swallow-tail, 
preferring shoe-Btrings and morning-coats ; nay, I can conceive, that 
there might be no races at Longchamps, that the opera should lose 
its subvention, and that cheap concerts might be given in the restored 
Tuileries. " 

But is this a matter, and I will not say that all these things are 
equally desirable or right, is this a matter for which to risk a civil 
war, to drag France through a long agony, to disturb the peace of 
Europe ? Are these baubles of the parasites of society things for 
which to fight up to the knees in blood ? Is the elegance of a State 
paper, or the bow of a Prime Minister, matter to be set before the 
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power of the man and the wisdom of his policy P Is the glitter of 
the Imperial Boulevard a finer thing to contemplate than the genius 
and tho aspirations of the people of Paris P Is the symmetry of a 
Bonapartist tyranny compensation for its corruption within and its 
oppression without P Is the French government unable, like free 
governments in other parts of the world, to control its own 
anarchists and conspirators, and to hold its own by the loyalty of its 
citizens P Is France devoid of that public opinion which in England 
and in America, with a free press and freo speech, can restrain 
sedition, ribaldry, libel, and abomination in print or by word ? 

The true answer is that in France the elements of insurrection are 
broken, hopeless, discredited ; that the machinery of State is ample 
ten times over to suppress disorder, and that it has reserves behind 
it of twico that power again; that tho Radical clement which is 
dreaded is itself entirely at issue with tho scattered remnants of 
the International and tho Commune; that communism and 
socialism as powers are utterly dead in France; that even this 
radical element, whose rude words causo such spasms of rage in 
cultured and luxurious coteries, is itself but a small minority of 
the republican party; that the bulk of the republican party is 
pledged to the very soul to repudiate and withstand many of the 
prominent fallacies of the radical creed; that the bulk of the 
republican party now consists of a very large proportion of trained 
officials, of tho men of wealth, of social influence, of conservative 
habits and instincts, tho conservatives who dread tho policy of 
combat ; that tho ascendancy of these strictly conservative repub- 
licans is already decisive with the party, that it is very strongly 
rooted in the provinces, and threatens to be alarmingly dominant in 
thp Chamber ; lastly, that the bulk of the seven millions of electors 
arc close-fisted, hard-headed peasants, of jealously conservative 
temper, and of a cold and suspicious political judgment; that those 
rural voters have now distinctly risen to a solid political attitude, 
that they arc anydy sufficient to balance the one or two millions of 
town electors ; and that some of their fixed ideas arc precisely the 
combatting of the prominent blunders of the radical democracy. 

Trusting in these ample resources — resources as great as any 
nation in Europe possesses as safeguards of order and continuity, it 
is the duty of the conservative republicans to go forward and to 
work out the future of the Republic, thougl the dangers in front of 
it are neither few nor imaginary. It is tho duty of the conservative 
reactionists to give up a combat with a nation, for which there is no 
adequate excuse, even on conservative principles, and which haa 
already become one of ,the most revolutionary crimes of our age. 
And it is our duty *to wish good speed to the new Republic, the first 
great Republic in Europe. Frederic Harrison. 
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There arc now about ten thousand different kinds of birds knotm to 
naturalists, and these are classed in one hundred and thirty families 
which vary greatly in extent, some containing a single species only, 
while others comprise many hundreds. The two largest families are 
those of the warblers, with more than six hundred, and the finches, 
with moro than five hundred species spread over the whole globe ; 
the hawks and the pigeons, also spread over the whole globe, number 
about three hundred and thirty and three hundred and sixty species 
respectively ; while the diminutive humming-birds, confined to ono 
hemisphere, consist of about four hundred different species. They 
are thus, as regards the number of distinct kinds collected in a 
limited area, the most remarkable of all the families of birds. It 
may, however, very reasonably bo asked, whether the four hundred 
species of humming-birds above alluded to are really all distinct — as 
distinct on the average as the ten thousand species of birds are from 
each oilier. Wo reply that they certainly are perfectly distinct 
species which never intermingle ; and their differences do not consist 
in colour only, but in peculiarities of form, of structure, and of habits, 
so that they have to be classed in more than a hundred distinct 
genera or systematic groups of species, these genera being really as 
unlike each other as stonechats and nightingales, or as partridges 
and blackcocks. The figures we have quoted, as showing the pro- 
portion of birds in general to humming-birds, thus represent real 
facts ; and they teach ns that these small and in some respects in- 
significant birds constitute an important item in the animal lifo of 
the globe. 

Humming-birds are, in many respecte, unusually interesting and 
instructive. They are highly peculiar in form, in structure, and in 
habits, and are quite unrivalled as regards variety and beauty. 
Though the name is familiar to every one, few but naturalists are 
acquainted with the many curious facts in their history,' or know 
how much material they afford for admiration and study. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to give a brief and popular account of the form, 
structure, habits, distribution, and affinities of this remarkable family 
of birds. 

The humming-birds form one compact family, named Trochilidm. 
They are all small birds, the largest known being about the size of 
a swallow, while the smallest are minute creatu'res whoso bodies are 
hardly larger than a humble-bee. Their distinguishing features are, 
excessively short legs and feet, very long and pointed wings,- a long 
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and slender bill, and a long extensible tubular tongue ; and these 
characters are found combined in no other birds. The feet are 
exceedingly small and delicate, often beautifully tufted with down, 
and so short as to be hardly visible beyond the plumage. The toes 
are placed as in most birds, three in front and one behind, and have 
very* strong and sharply curved claws ; and the feet servo probably 
to cling to their perch rather than to support the weight of the body. 
The wings are long and narrow, but strongly formed, and the first 
quill is the longest, a peculiarity found in hardly any other birds 
but a few of the swifts. The bill varies greatly in length, but is 
always long, slender, and pointed, the upper mandible being the 
widest and lapping over the lower at each side, thus affording com- 
plete protection to the delicate tongue, tho perfect action of which is 
essential to the bird's existence. The humming-bird’s tongue is 
very long, and is capable of being greatly extended beyond the beak 
and rapidly drawn back, by means of muscles which are attached to 
tho hyoid or tongue-bones and bend round over the back and top of 
the head to the very forehead, just as in tho woodpeckers. The two 
blades or laminae, of which the tongues of birds usually seem to be 
formed, are here greatly lengthened, broadened out, and each rolled 
up ; so as to form a complete doublo tube connected down the middle, 
and with the outer edges in contact but not united. Tho extremities 
of the tubes are, however, flat and fibrous. This tubular and retrac- 
tile tongue enables the bird to suck up honey from tho nectaries of 
flowers and also to capture small insects, but whether the latter pass 
down the tubes or are entangled in the fibrous tips and thus drawn 
back into the gullet is not known. Tho only other birds with a 
similar tubular tongue are the sun-birds of the East, which, however, 
as we shall presently explain, have no affinity whatever with the 
humming-birds. 

The colours of these small birds arc exceedingly varied and exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Tho basis of the colouring may bo said to be green, 
as in parrots ; *but, whereas in the latter it is a silky green, in hum- 
ming-birds it is always metallic. The majority of the species have 
some green about them, especially on the back ; but in a considerablo 
number rich blues, purples, and various shades of red are the pre- 
vailing tints. The greater part of the plumago has more or less of a 
metallic gloss, but there is almost always some part which has an 
intense lustre as if actually formed of scales of burnished metal. A 
gorget covering the greater part of the neck and breast most com- 
monly displays this vivid colour, but it also frequently occurs on 
the head, on the back, on the tail-coverts above or below, on the 
upper surface of the r tail, on the shoulders or even the quills. The 
hue of every precious stone and the lustre of every metal is here 
represented; and such terms as topaz, amethyst, beryl, emerald, 
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garnet, ruby, sapphire, golden, golden-green, coppery, fiery, glowing, 
iridescent, refulgent, celestial, glittering, shining, are constantly, 
used to name or describe the different species. No less remarkable 
than the colours are the varied developments of plumage with which 
theso birds are adorned. The head is often crested in a variety of ways ; 
cither a simple flat crest, or with radiating’feathors, or divergtng into 
two horns, or spreading laterally like wings, or erect and bushy, or 
recurved and pointed like that of a plover. The throat and breast are 
usually adorned with broad scale-like feathers, or theso diverge into 
a tippet, or send out pointed collars, or elegant frills of long and 
narrow plumes tipped with metallic spots of various colours. But the 
tail is even a more varied and beautiful ornament, either short and 
rounded, but pure white or some other strongly contrasted tint, or 
with short pointed feathers forming a star, or with the three outer 
feathers on each sido long and tapering to a point ; or larger, and 
either square, or round, or deeply forked, or acutely pointed ; or with 
tho two middle feathers excessively long and narrow ; or with the 
tail very long and deeply forked, with broad and richly-coloured 
feathers ; or with the two outer feathers wire-like and having broad 
spoon-shaped tips. All theso ornaments, whether of the head, neck, 
breast, or tail, are invariably coloured in some effective or brilliant 
manner, and often contrast strikingly with the rest of tho plumage. 
Again, these colours often vary in tint according to the direction 
in which they are seen. In some species they must be looked at 
from above, in others from below, in some from the front, in others 
from behind, in order to catch the full glow of tho metallic lustre. 
Hence when the birds are seen in their native haunts, the colours 
come and go and change with their motions, so as to produce a start- 
ling and beautiful effect. 

It is a well-known fact that, when male birds possess any unusual 
ornaments, they take such positions or perform such evolutions as to 
exhibit them to tho best advantage while endeavouring to attract or 
charm tho females or in rivalry with other males* It is therefore 
probable that the wonderfully varied decorations of humming-birds, 
whether burnished breast-shields, resplendent tail, crested head, or 
glittering back, are thus exhibited ; but almost the only actual obser- 
vation of this kind is that of Mr. Belt, who describes how two males 
of the Florisuga mellivora displayed their ornaments before a female ■ 
bird. One would shoot up like a rocket, then suddenly expanding 
the snow-white tail liko an inverted parachute, slowly descend in 
front of her, turning round gradually to show off both back and 
front. The expanded white tail covered more space than all the rest 
of the bird, and was evidently the grand feature of the performance. 
Whilst one was descending, the other would shoot up and come slowly 
doym expanded . 1 

(1) Tho Naturalist in Nicaragua, p. 112. 
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The bill differs greatly in length and shape, being either straight 
or gently curved, in somd species bent like a sickle, in others turned 
up like the bill of the avoset. It is usually long and slender, but in 
one group is so enormously developed that it is nearly the samo 
length as the rest of the bird. The legs, usually little seen, arc in 
somo groups adorned with globular tufts of white, brown, or black 
down, a ^peculiarity possessed by no other birds. The reader will 
now be m a position to understand how the four hundred species 
of humming-birds may bo easily distinguished, by tho varied com- 
binations of the characters hero briefly enumerated, together with 
many others of less importance. Ono group of birds will have a 
short round tail, with crest and long neck-frill ; another group a 
deeply-forked broad tail, combined with glowing crown and gorget ; 
one is both bearded and crested ; others have a luminous back and 
pendent neck-plumes ; and in each of these groups the species will 
vary in combinations of colour, in size, and in the proportions of the 
ornamental plumes, so as to produce an unmistakable distinctness ; 
while, without any new developments of form or structure, there 
is room for the discovery of hundreds moro of distinct kinds of 
humming-birds. 

Tho name we usually give to tho birds of this family is derived 
from the sound of their rapidly-moving wings, a sound which is pro- 
duced by the largest as well as by the smallest member of the family. 
The Creoles of Guiana similarly call them Bourdons or hummers. 
The French term, Oiseau-mouche, refers to their small size ; while 
Colibri is a native namo which has como down from the Carib 
inhabitants of the West Indies. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
call them by more poetical names, such as Flower-peckers, Flower- 
kissers, Myrtle-suckers, — while the Mexican and Peruvian names 
showed a still higher appreciation of their beauties, their mean- 
ing being rays of the sun, tresses of the day-star, and other such 
appellations. Even our modern naturalists, while studying the 
structure and noting the peculiarities of these living gems, have been 
so struck by their inimitable beauties that they have endeavoured 
to invent appropriate English names for the more beautiful and 
remarkablo genera. lienee we find in common use such terms as 
Sun-gems, Sun-stars, Hill-stars, Wood-stars, Sun-angels, Star- 
throats, Comets, Coquettes, Flame-bearers, Sylphs, and Fairies ; 
together with many others derived from the character of tho tail or 
the crests. 

The Motions and Habits of Humming-birds . — Let us now consider 
briefly, the peculiarities of flight, the motions, the food, tho nests, 
and general habits of the humming-birds, quoting the descriptions 
of those modern naturalists who have personally observed them. 
Their appearance, remarks Professor Alfred Newton, is entirely 
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unlike that of any other bird. “ One it admiring some brilliant .and 
beautiful flower, when between the blossom arid one's eye suddenly 
appears a small dark object, suspended as it were between four short 
black threads meeting each other in a cross. For an instant it shows 
in front of the flower; again another instant, and emitt ; ng a 
momentary flash of emerald and sapphire light, it is vanishing, 
lessening in the distance, as it shoots away, to a speck that the eye 
cannot take note of.” Audubon observes that the Ruby humming- 
birds pass through the air in long undulations, but the smallness of 
their size precludes the possibility of following them with the eye 
farther than fifty or sixty yards, without great difficulty. A person 
standing in a garden by the side of a common althaea in bloom, will 
hear the humming of their wings and see the littlo birds themselves 
within a few feet of him one moment, while the next they will be 
out of sight and hearing. Mr. Gould, who visited North America in 
order to see living humming-birds while preparing his great work on 
the family, remarks that the action of the wings reminded him of a 
piece of machinery acted upon by a powerful spring. "When poised 
before a flower, the motion is so rapid that a hazy semicircle of indis- 
tinctness on each side of the bird is all that is perceptible. Although 
many short intermissions of rest are taken, the bird may be said to 
live in the air — an element in which it performs every kind of evolu- 
tion with the utmost ease, frequently rising perpendicularly, flying 
backward, pirouetting or dancing off, as it were, from place to 
place, or from one part of a tree to another, sometimes descending, at 
others ascending. It often mounts up above the towering trees, and 
then shoots off like a little meteor at a right angle. At other times it 
gently buzzes away among the little flowers near the ground ; at one 
moment it is poised over a diminutive weed, at the next it is seen at 
a distance of forty yards, whither it has vanished with the quickness 
of thought. 

The Rufous Flame-bearer, an exquisite species found on the west 
coast of North America, is thus described by Mr. Nuttall : — “When 
engaged in collecting its accustomed sweets, in all the energy of life, 
it seemed like a breathing gem, a magic carbuncle of flaming fire, 
stretching out its glorious ruff as if to emulate the sun itself in 
splendour.” The Sappho Comet, whoso long forked tail barred with 
crimson and black renders it one of the most imposing of humming-* 
birds, is abundant in many parts of the Andes ; and Mr. Bonelli 
tells us that the difficulty of shooting them is very great, from the 
extraordinary turns and evolutions they make when on the wing ; at 
one instant darting headlong into a flower, at the next describing a 
circle in the air with such rapidity that the dye, unable to follow the 
movement, loses sight of tho bird until it again returns to the flower 
which at first attracted its attention. Of the little Vervain hum- 
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ming-bird of Jamaica, Mr. Gosse writes : u I have sometimes 
watched with much delight the evolutions of this little species at the 
Moringa tree . 1 When only one is present, he pursues the round of 
the blossoms soberly enough. But if two are at the tree, one will 
fly off, and suspend himself in the air a few yards distant ; the other 
presently starts off to him, and then, without touching each other, 
they mount upwards with strong rushing wings, perhaps for five 
hundred feet. They then separate, and each starts diagonally 
towards the ground like a ball from a rifle, and wheeling round 
comes up to the blossoms again as if it had not moved away at all. 
The figure of the smaller humming-birds on the wing, their rapidity, 
their wavering course, and their whole manner of flight are entirely 
those of an insect.” Mr. Bates remarks that on the Amazons during 
the cooler hours of the morning and from four to six in the afternoon 
humming-birds are to be seen whirring about the trees by scores ; 
their motions being unlike those of any other birds. They dart to 
and fro so swiftly that the eye can scarcely follow them, and when 
they stop before a flower it is only for a few moments. They poise 
themselves in an unsteady manner, their wings moving with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, probo the flower, and then shoot off to another 
part of the tree. They do not proceed in that methodical manner 
which bees follow, taking the flowers seriatim, but skip about from 
one part of the tree to another in the most capricious way. Mr. 
Belt remarks on the excessive rapidity of the flight of the humming- 
bird giving it a sense of security from danger, so that it will approach 
a person nearer than any other bird, often hovering within two or 
three yards (or even one or two feet) of one’s face. He watched 
tliejn bathing in a small pool in the forest, hovering over the water, 
turning from side to sido by quick jerks of the tail, now showing a 
throat of gleaming emerald, now shoulders of glistening amethyst, 
then darting beneath the water, and rising instantly, throw off a 
shower of spray from its quivering wings, and again fly up to an 
overhanging bough a$d commence to preen its feathers. All hum- 
ming-birds bathe on the wing, and generally take three or four dips, 
hovering between times about three or four inches above the surface. 
Mr. Bolt also remarks on the immense numbers of humming-birds in 
the forests, and the great difficulty of seeing them ; and his conclu- 
sion is, that in tho part of Nicaragua where ho was living they 
equalled in number all tho rest of the birds together, if they did not 
greatly exceed them. 

Tho extreme pugd&city of humming-birds has been noticed by all 
observers. Mr. Gosse describes two meeting and chasing each other 
through the labyrinths of twigs and flowers till, an opportunity 

(1) Sometimes called tho horse-radish tree. It is tho Moringa pterygosperma, a native 
of tho East Indies, but commonly cultivated in Jamaica. It has yellow. flowers. 
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occurring, the one would dart with seeming fury upon the other, 
and then, wi$i a loud rustling of their wings, they would twirl 
together, round and round, till they nearly camo to the earth. Then 
they parted, and after a time another tussle took place. Two, of the 
same species can hardly meet without an oncounter, while in many 
cases distinct species attack each other with equal fury. Mr. fifalvin 
describes the splendid Eugenes fulgens attacking two other species 
with as much ferocity as its own fellows. One will knock another off 
its perch, and the two will go fighting and screaming away at a pace 
hardly to be followed by the eye. Audubon says they attack any 
other birds that approach them, auu think nothing of assaulting 
tyrant-shrikes and even birds-of-prey that come too near to their 
home. 

The food of humming-birds has been a matter of much con- 
troversy. All the early writers down to Buffon believed that they 
lived solely on the nectar of flowers ; but since that time every close 
observer of their habits maintains that they feed largely, and in some 
cases wholly, on insects. Azara observed them on the La Plata 
in winter, taking insects out of tlio webs of spiders at a time and 
place where there were no flowers. Bullock, in Mexico, declares 
that lie saw them catch small butterflies, and that he found many 
kinds of insects in their stomachs. Water ton mado a similar state- 
ment. Hundreds and perhaps thousands of specimens have since 
been dissected by collecting naturalists, and in ulmost every instance 
their stomachs have been found full of insects, sometimes, but not 
generally, mixed with a proportion of honey. Many of them in fact 
may be seen catching gnats and other small insects just like fly- 
catchers, sitting on a dead twig over water, darting off for a time in 
the air, and then returning to the twig. Others come out just at 
dusk, und remain on the wing, now stationary, now darting about 
with the greatest rapidity, imitating in a limited space the evolu- 
tions of the goatsuckers, and evidently for the same end and purpose. 
Mr. Gosse also remarks : “ All the humming-birds havp more or less 
the habit, when in flight, of pausing in tho air and throwing the 
body and tail into rapid and odd contortions. This is most ohservablo 
in tho Polytmus, from the effect that such motions havo on the long 
feathers of the tail. That the object of these quick turns is tho 
capture of insects, I am sure, having watched one thus engaged pretty 
close to me. I observed it carefully, and distinctly saw the minute flies 
in tho air which it pursued and caught, and heard repeatedly the 
snapping of tho beak. My presence scarcely disturbed it, if at all.” 

There is also an extensive group of small brown humming-birds, 
forming the sub-family Phaethornithinse, which* rarely or never visit 
flowors, but frequent the shady recesses of the forest, where they 
hunt for minutp insects. They dart about among the foliage, and 
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visit in rapid succession every leaf upon a branch, balancing them- 
selves vertically in the air, passing their beaks closely over the 
under surface of each leaf, and thus capturing, no doubt, any small 
insects that may lurk there. While doing this, the two long feathers 
of the tail have a vibrating motion, serving apparently as a rudder 
to assist them in performing the delicate operation. Others search 
up and down stems and dead sticks in the same manner, every now 
and then picking off something, exactly as a bush-shrike or a tree- 
creeper does, with the difference that the humming-bird is constantly 
on the wing ; while the remarkable Sickle-bill is said to probe the 
scale-covered stems of palms and tree-ferns to obtain its insect food. 
It has also been often stated that, although humming-birds are very 
bold and easily tamed, they cannot be preserved long in captivity, 
even in their own country, when fed only on syrup. Audubon states 
that when thus fed they only live a month or two and die apparently 
starved ; while if kept in a room whose open windows are covered 
with a fine net, so as to allow small insects to enter, they have been 
kept for a whole year without any ill-cflbcts. Another writer, Mr. 
Webber, captured and tamed a number of the Ruby- throat in the 
United States. He found that when fed for three weeks on syrup 
they drooped, but after being let free for a day or two they would 
return to the open cage for more of the syrup. Some which had 
been thus tamed and set free, returned the following year, and at once 
flew straight to the remembered little cup of sweets. Mr. Gosso in 
Jamaica also kept some in captivity, and found the necessity of 
giving them insect food ; and he remarks that thoy were very fond 
of a small ant that swarmed on tho syrup with which they were fed. 
It is strange that, with all lliis previous experience and information, 
t!hoso who have attempted 10 bring live humming-birds to this 
country have fed them exclusively on syrup; and the weakness 
produced by this insufficient food has no doubt been the chief cause 
of their death on, or very soon after, arrival. A box of ants would 
not be difficult € to bring as food for them, but even finely-chopped 
meat or yolk of egg would probably serve, in the absence of insects, 
to supply the necessary proportion of animal food. 

The nests of the humming-birds are, as might bo expected, beau- 
tiful objects, sorao being no larger inside than the half of a walnut- 
shell. These small cup-shaped nests are often placed in the fork of 
a branch, and the outside is sometimes beautifully decorated with 
pieces of lichen, the body of the nest being formed of cottony sub- 
stances and the inside lined with the finest and most silky fibres. 
Others suspend their nests to creepers hanging over water, or even 
over the sea ; and the Pichincha humming-bird once attached its nest 
to a straw rope hanging from the roof of a shed. ♦Others again build 
nests of a hammock-form attached to the face of rocks by spider’s 
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web ; while the little forest-haunting species fasten their nests to tjie 
points or to the under sides of palm-leaves or other suitable foliage. 
They lay only one or two white eggs. 

Geographical Distribution and Variation . — Most persons know that 
humming-birds are found only in America ; but it is not so generally 
known that they are almost exclusively tropical birds, and thfct the 
few species that are found in the temperate (northern and southern) 
parts of the continent are migrants, which retire in the winter to the 
warmer lands near or within the tropics. In the extreme north of 
America two species are regular summer visitants, one on the east 
and the other on the west of the Rocky Mountains. On tho east 
the common N. American or Ruby-throated humming-bird extends 
through the United States and Canada, and as far as 57° north lati- 
tude, or considerably north of Lake Winnipeg; while the milder 
climate of the west coast allows the Rufous Flame-bearer to extend its 
range to beyond Sitka to the parallel of 61°. Here they spend the 
whole summer, and breed, being found on the Columbia River in tho 
latter end of April, but retire to Mexico in tho winter. Supposing 
that those which go furthest north do not return further south than 
the borders of tho tropics, these little birds must make a journey of 
full three thousand miles each spring and autumn. The antarctic 
humming-bird visits the inhospitable shores of Tierra del Fuego, 
where it has been seen visiting the flowers of fuchsias in a snow- 
storm, while it spends the winter in the warmer parts of Chili and 
Bolivia. In the southern parts of California and the Central United 
States three or four other species are found in summer ; but it is 
only when wc enter the tropics that the number of different kinds 
becomes considerable. In Mexico there are more than thirty species, 
whilo in tho southern parts of Central America there are more than 
double that number. As wc go on towards the equator they become 
still more numerous, till they reach their maximum in the equatorial 
Andes. They especially abound in tho mountainous regions ; while 
the luxuriant forest plains of the Amazons, in whielf so many other 
forms of life reach their maximum, arc very poor in humming-birds. 
Brazil, being more hilly and with more variety of vegetation, is 
richer, but does not equal tho Andean valleys, plateaux, and volcanic 
peaks. Each separate district of the Andes has its peculiar species 
and often its peculiar genera, and many of the great volcanic moun- 
tains possess kinds which are confined to them. Thus, on the great 
mountain of Pichincha there is a peculiar species found at an 
elevation of about fourteen thousand feet only ; while an allied species 
on Chimborazo ranges from fourteen thousand feet to the limits of 
perpetual snow at sixteen thousand feet elevation. It frequents a 
beautiful yellow-flowered alpine shrub belonging to the Asteracem. 
On tho extinct volcano of Chiriqui in Yeragua a minute humming- 
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bird, called the little Flame-bearer, lias been only found inside tho 
crater. Ifs scaled gorget is of such a flaming crimson that, as 
Mr. Gould remarks, it seems to have caught the last spark from the 
volcano before it was extinguished. 

Not only are humming-birds found over the whole extent of 
America, from Sitka to Tierra del Fuego, and from the level of the sea 
to the snow-line on the Andes, but they inhabit many of tho islands 
at a great distance from the main land. * The West Indian islands 
possess fifteen distinct species belonging to eight different genera, 
and these are so unlike any found on the continent that five of these 
genera are peculiar to tho Antilles. Even the liahamas, so close to 
Florida, possess two peculiar species. The small group of islands 
called Trcs Marias, about sixty miles from the west coast of Mexico, 
has a peculiar species. More remarkable arc the two humming- 
birds of Juan Fernandez, situated in the Pacific Ocean four hundred 
miles west of Valparaiso in Chili, one of these being peculiar ; whilo 
another species inhabits the little island Mas-afucra, ninety miles 
further west. The Galapagos, though very little further from tho 
mainland and much more extensive, have no humming-birds, 
neither have the Falkland Islands ; and tho reason soems to be that 
both these groups are deficient in forest, and in fact have hardly any 
trees or large shrubs, while there is a great paucity of flowers and of 
insect life. 

Tho three species which inhabit Juan Fernandez and Mas-afucra 
present certain peculiarities of great interest. They form a distinct 
genus, Eustephanus, one species of which inhabits Chili as well as the 
island of Juan Fernandez. This, which may bo termed the Chilian 
gpecies, is greenish in both sexes, whereas in the two species peculiar 
to tho islands the males arc red or reddish-brown, and the females 
green. Tho two red males differ very slightly from each other, but 
the Ihrcc green females differ considerably ; and the curious point 
is, that the female in the smaller and more distant island somewhat 
resembles the same sex in Chili, while the female of the Juan Fer- 
nandez species is very distinct, although the males of the two islands 
arc so much alike. As this forms a comparatively simple case of the 
action of the laws of variation and natural selection, it will be instruc- 
tive to see if we can picture to ourselves the process by which tho 
changes have been brought about. We must first go back to an 
unknown but rather remote period, just before any humming-birds 
had reached theso islands. At that time a species of this peculiar 
genus, Eustephanus, must have inhabited Chili; but we must not bo 
sure that it was identically the same as that which is now found there, 
because we know tfiut species are always undergoing change to a 
greater or less degree. Alter perhaps many failures, one or more 
pairs of the Chilian bird got blown across to Juan Fernandez, and 
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finding the country favourable, with plenty of forests and a fair 
abundance of flowers and insects, they rapidly increased and per- 
manently established themselves on the island. They soon began to 
change colour, however, the male getting a tinge of reddish-brown, 
which gradually deepened into the fine colour now exhibited by tho two 
insular species, while the female, more slowly, changed to wlfite on 
tho under surface and on the tail, while tho breast-spots became more 
brilliant. When the change of colour was completed in the male, 
but only partially so in tho female, a further emigration westward 
took place to the small island Mas-afuera, where they also established 
themselves. Here, however, the change begun in the larger island 
appears to have been checked, for the female remains to this day 
intermediate between the Juan Fornandcz and tho Chilian forms. 
More recently, the parent form has again migrated from Chili to 
Juan Fernandez, where it still lives side by side with its greatly 
changed descendant . 1 Let us now see how far these facts are in 
accordance with tlie general laws of variation, and with thoso other 
laws which I have endeavoured to show regulate the development of 
colour . 2 The amount of variation which is likely to occur in a species 
will be greatly influenced by two factors — the occurrence of a change 
in the physical conditions, and tho average abundance or scarcity of 
the individuals composing the species. When from these or other 
causes variation occurs, it may become fixed as a variety or a race, or 
may go on increasing to a certain extent, either from a tendency to 
vary along certain special lines induced by local or physiological 
causes, or by the continued survival and propagation of all such 
varieties as aro beneficial to the race. After a certain time a balance 
will be arrived at, either by the limits of useful variation in this one 
direction having been reached, or by the species becoming har- 
moniously adapted to all tho surrounding conditions; and without 
some change in these conditions the specific form may then remain 
unaltered for a very long time, whence arises the common impression 
of the fixity of species. Now in a country like Chili, forming part of 
a great continent very well stocked with all forms of organic life, * 
the majority of the species would be in a state of stable equilibrium, 
the most favourable variations would have been long ago selected, and 
tho numbers of individuals in each species would be tolerably con- 
stant, being limited by the numerous other forms whose food and < 
habits were similar, or which in any way impinged upon its Sphere 
of existence. Wc may, therefore, assume that tho Chilian humming- 

(1) In tho preceding account of tho probablo course of events in peopling these islands 

w ith humming-birds, I follow Mr. Sclater’s paper on tho Land-Birds of Juan Fernandez, 
-—Ibis, 1871, p. 183. In what follows, I givo my own explanation of the probablo 
causes of the change. , 

(2) See Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept., 1S77, On tho Colours of Animals and Plants. 

3h2 
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bird which migrated to Juan Fernandez was a stable form, hardly 
if at all different from the existing species which is termed Eu- 
stephanus galeritus. On the island it mot with very changed but 
highly favourably conditions. An abundant shrubby vegetation and 
a tolerably rich flora ; loss extremes of climate than on the main- 
land ; f and, most important of all, absolute freedom from the com- 
petition of rival species. The flowers and their insect inhabitants 
wore all its own ; there were no snakes or mammalia to plunder its 
nests ; nothing to prevent the full enjoyment of existence. The con- 
sequence would be, rapid incrcaso and a large permanent population, 
which still maintains itself; for Mr. Moseley, of tho Challenger 
expedition, has informed the writer that humming-birds are extraor- 
dinarily abundant in Juan Fernandez, every bush or tree having one 
or two darting about it. Here, then, we have one of the special 
conditions which have always been held]to favour variation — a great 
increase in the number of individuals ; but, as there was no btruggle 
with allied creatures, there was no need for any modification in form 
or structure, and we accordingly find that the only important varia- 
tions which have become permanent are those of size and of colour. 
The increased size would naturally arise from greater abundance of 
food with a more equable climate throughout tho year, the healthier, 
stronger, and larger individuals being preserved. Tho change of 
colour would depend on molecular changes in the plumage accom- 
panying the increase of size ; and the superior energy and vitality in 
tho male, aided by the favourable change in conditions and rapid 
increase of population, would lead to an increased intensity of colour, 
tho special tint being determined either by local conditions or bj r 
inherited tendencies in the lace. It is to bo noted that the change 
irom green to red is in the direction of the less refrangible rays of 
the spectrum, and is in accordance with tho law of change which has 
been shown to accompany expansion in inorganic, and growth and 
development in organic, forms . 1 Tho change of colour in the female, 
not being urg<?d on by such intenso vital activity as in tho case of 
tho male, would be much slower, and, owing probably to inherited 
tendencies, in a different direction. The under surface of tho Chilian 
bird is ashy with bronzy- green spots on tho breast, while tho tail is 
entirely bronze-green. In tho Juan Fernandez species tho under 
surface has become pure whito, the breast-spots larger and of a purer 
golden-green, while the whole inner web of tho tail-feathers has 
become pure white, producing a most elegant effect when tho tail is 
expanded. 

We may now follow tho two sexes to the remoter island, at a 
period when tho maft had acquired his permanent style of colouring, 
but was not quite so large as he subsequently became; while the 
{ (1) See Colours of Animals j Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept., 1877, pp. 394—398. 
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change of the female bird hod not been half completed. In tips- 
small and comparatively barren island (a mere rock, as itifc described 
by some authors) there would be no such constant abundance of food, 
and therefore no possibility of a large permanent population ; while . 
the climate would not differ»materially from that of the larger island ; 
variation would therefore be checked, or might be stopped altogether; 
and we find the facts exactly correspond to this view. The male, 
which had already acquired his colour, remains almost undistinguish- 
ablo ; but he is a little smaller than his immediate ancestral form, 
indicating either that the full size of that form had not been acquired 
at the period of migration, or that a slight diminution of size has 
since occurred owing to a deficiency of food. The femalb shows also 
a slight diminution of size, but in other respects is almost exactly 
intermediate between the Chilian and Juan Fernandez females. The 
colour beneath is light ashy, the breast-spots are intermediate in size 
and colour, and the tail-feathers have a largo ill-defined white spot 
on the end of the inner web, which has only to bo extended along 
the whole web to produce the exact character which has been acquired 
in Juan Fernandez. It has probably remained since its migration 
nearly or quite stationary, while its Juan Fernandez relative has 
gone on steadily changing in the direction already begun ; and the 
more distant species geographically thus appears to be more nearly 
related to its Chilian ancestor. 

Coming down to a more recent period, we find that the comparatively 
small and dull-coloured Chilian bird has again migrated to Juan Fer* 
nandez, but it at once came into competition with its red descendant, 
which had firm possession of the soil and had probably undergono 
slight constitutional changes exactly fitting it to its insular abode. 
The new comer, accordingly, only just manages to maintain its 
footing; for we are told by Mr. Reed, of Santiago, that it is by no 
means common ; whereas, as we have seen, the red species is exces- 
sively abundant. We may further suspect that the Chilian birds now 
pass over pretty frequently to Juan Fernandez, and thus keep up the 
stock ; for it must be remembered that whereas, at a first migration, 
both a male and a female are necessary for colonization, yet, after a 
colony is formed, any stray bird which may come over &dds to the 
numbers, and checks permanent variation by cross-breeding. 

We find, then, that all the chief peculiarities of the three allied « 
species of humming-birds which inhabit the Juan Fernandez group 
of islands, may be fairly traced to the action of those genorol laws 
which Mr. Darwin and others have shown to determine the variations 
of animals and the perpetuation of those variations. It is also 
instructive to note that the greater variations Of colour and size have 
been accompanied by several lesser variations in other characters. 
In the Juan Fernandez bird the bill has become a little shorter, 
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the tail-feathers somewhat broader, and the fiery cap on the 
head somewhat smaller ; all these peculiarities being less developed 
or absent in the birds inhabiting Mas-a-fuera. These may 
be due, either to what Mr. Darwin has termed correlation of 
growth, or to the partial reappearance of ancestral characters 
under more favourable conditions, or to the direct action of changes 
of climate and of food ; but they show us how varied and unaccount- 
able are the changes in specific forms that may be effected in a com- 
paratively short time, and through very slight changes of locality. 

If now we consider the enormously varied conditions presented by 
the whole continent of America — the hot, moist, and uniform forest- 
plains of the Amazon; the open llanos of the Orinoco; the dry 
uplands of Brazil; the sheltered valleys and forest slopes of the 
Eastern Andes ; the verdant plateaus, the barren paramos, tho count- 
less volcanic cones with their peculiar Alpine vegetation ; the con- 
trasts of the Hast and West coasts ; the isolation of tho West Indian 
islands, and to a less extent of Central America and Mexico, which 
we know have been several times separated from South America; 
and when wc further consider that all these characteristically distinct 
areas have been subject to cosmical and local changes, to elevations 
and depressions, to diminution and increase of size, to greater 
extremes and greater uniformity of temperature, to increase or 
decrease of rainfall, and that with these changes there have been 
coincident changes of vegetation and of animal life, all affecting in 
countless ways the growth and development, tho forms and colours, 
of theso wonderful little birds — if we consider all these varied and 
complex influences, we shall be less surprised at their strange forms, 
their infinite variety, their v.ondrous beauty. For how many ages 
the causes above enumerated may have acted upon them wc cannot 
say ; but their extreme isolation from all other birds, no less than 
the abundance and variety of their generic and specific forms, clearly 
point to a very high antiquity. 

The liclafions and Affinities of Humming-birds . — The subject of tho 
position of this family in tho class of birds and its affinities or 
resemblances to other groups, is so interesting, and affords such good 
opportunities for explaining some of the best-established principles 
of classification in natural history in a popular way, that wo propose 
to discuss it at some length, but without entering into technical 
details. 

There is in the Eastern hemisphere, especially in tropical Africa 
and Asia, a family of small birds called Sun-birds, which are adorned 
with brilliant metallic colours, and which, in shape and general appear- 
ance, much resemble fiumming-birds. They frequent flowers in the 
same way, feeding on honey and insects ; and all the older naturalists 
placed the two families side by side as undoubtedly allied. In the 
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year 1850, in a general catalogue of birds, Prince Lucien Bftnaparte, 
a learned ornithologist, placed the humming-birds next to- the swifts, 
and far removed from the Nectarinidm or sun-birds ; and this view 
of their position has gained ground with increasing knowledge, till, 
now all the more advanced ornithologists have adopted it. Before 
proceeding to point out the reasons for this change of view, it will be 
well to discuss a few of the general principles which guide naturalists 
in the solution of such problems. 

It is now generally admitted that, for the purpose of determining 
obscure arid doubtful affinities, we must examine by preference thoso 
parts of an animal which have little or no direct influence on its 
habits and general economy. The valuo of an organ, or of any detail 
of structure, for purposes of classification, is generally in inverse 
proportion to its adaptability to special uses. And the reason of 
this is apparent when we consider that similarities of food and habits 
are often accompanied by similarities of external form or of special 
organs, in totally distinct animals. Porpoises, for example, are 
modified externally so as to resemble fishes, yet they are really 
mammalia. Some marsupials are carnivorous, and are so like true 
carnivora that it is only by minute peculiarities of structure that the 
skeleton of the one can bo distinguished from that of the other. 
Many of the hornbills and toucans have the same general form, and 
resemble each other in habits, in food, and in their enormous bills ; 
yet peculiarities in the structure of the feet, in the form of the breast- 
bone, in the cranium, and in the texture and arrangement of the 
plumage, show that they have no real affinity, the former approach- 
ing the king-fishers, the latter the cuckoos. These last-mentioned 
peculiarities have no direct relation to habits, and they arc therefore 
little liable to change, when from any cause a portion of the grotlp 
may have been driven to adopt a new mode of life. Thus all the 
Old World apes, howover much they may differ in size or habits, and 
whether we class them as baboons, monkeys, or gorillas, have the 
same number of teeth; while the American monkeys all have an 
additional premolar tooth. This difference can have no relation to 
the habits of the two groups, because each group exhibits differences 
of habits greater than often occur between American and Asiatic 
species; and it thus becomes a valuable character, indicating the 
radical distinctness of the two groups, a distinctness confirmed by * 
othor anatomical peculiarities. 

On the other hand, details of organization which seem specially 
adapted to certain modes of life, are often diminished or altogether 
lost in a few species of the group, showing their essential unimport- 
ance to the type as #ell as their small value for classification. Thus, 
the woodpeckers are most strikingly characterized by a very long 
and highly extensible tongue, with the muscles attached to the 
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tongue-bono prolonged backward over the head so as to enable the 
tongue to be suddenly darted out, and also by the rigid and pointed 
tail, which is a great help in climbing up the vertical trunks of trees. 
•But in one group (the Picumni), the tail becomes quite soft, while 
the tongue remains fully developed ; and in another (Meiglyptes) the 
characteristic tail remains, while the prolonged hyoid muscles have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the tongue has consequently lost its 
peculiar extensile power. Yet in both these cases the form of the 
breast-bone and the character of the feet, the skeleton, and the 
plumago, show that the birds are really woodpeckers, whife even tho 
habits and the food are very little altered. In like manner the bill 
may undergo great changes, as from the short crow-like bill of the 
true birds-of-paradiso to the long slender bills of tho Epimachince, 
which latter were on that account long classed apart in the tribo of 
Tenuirostrcs, or slender-billed birds, but whoso entiro structure shows 
them to be closely allied to the paradise-birds. So, the long feathery 
tongue of the toucans differs from that of every other bird, yet it is 
not held to overbalance the weight of anatomical peculiarities which 
show that these birds are allied to the barbets and the cuckoos. 

The skeleton, therefore, and especially the sternum or breast- 
bone, affords us an almost infallible guide in doubtful cases, because 
it appears to change its form with extreme slowness, and thus indi- 
cates deeper-seated affinities than those shown by organs which are 
in direct connection with the outside world, and are readily modified 
in accordance with varying conditions of existence. Another, though 
less valuable guide, is afforded, in the case of birds, by the eggs. 
These often have a characteristic form and colour, and a peculiar 
texture of surface, running unchanged through whole genera and 
families which are nearly related to each other, howover much they 
may differ in outward form and habits. Another detail of structure 
which has no direct connection with habits and economy is tho man- 
ner in which the plumago is arranged on tho body. Tho feathers of 
birds are by no # means set uniformly over their skin, but grow in 
certain definite lines and •patches, which vary considerably in shape 
and size in tho more important orders and tribes, while the mode of 
arrangement agrees in all which are known to be closely related 
to each other; and thus tho form of the feather-tracts, or the 
“ pterylography ” as it is termed, of a bird is a valuablo aid in 
doubtful cases of affinity. 

Now, if we apply these three tests to the humming-birds, we find 
them ail pointing in the same direction. The sternum or breast-bone 
is not notched behind ; and this agrees with the swifts, and not with 
tho sun-birds, whoso feternum has two deep notches behind, as in all 
the families of the vast order of Passeres, to which tho latter belong. 
The eggs of both swifts ^nd humming-birds are white, only two in 
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number, and resembling each other in texture. And in the arrange* 
roent of tbe feather-tracts the humming-birds approach more nearly 
to the swifts than they do to any other birds ; and altogether differ 
from the sun-birds, which, in this respect as in so many others; 
resemble the honey-suckers of Australia and other true passerine 
birds. * 

Having this clue to their affinities, we shall find other peculiarities 
common to these two groups, the swifts and the humming-birds. 
They have both ten tail-feathers, while the sun-birds have twelve. 
Thoy have both only sixteen true quill-feathers, and they are the 
only birds which have so small a number. The humming-birds aro 
remarkable for having, in almost all the species, the first quill the 
longest of all, the only other birds resembling them in this respect 
being a few species of swifts ; and, lastly, in both groups the plumage 
is remarkably compact and closely pressed to the body. Yet, with 
all theso points of agreement, we find an extreme diversity in the bills 
and tongues of the two groups. The swifts have a short, broad, flat 
bill, with a|fiat horny-tipped tongue of tho usual character ; while the 
humming-birds have a very long, narrow, almost cylindrical bill, 
containing a tubular and highly extensible tongue. The essential 
point however is, that whereas hardly any of the other characters wo 
have adduced are adaptive, or strictly correlated with habits and 
economy, this character is pre-eminently so ; for the swifts are pure 
aerial insect-hunters, and their short, broad bills, and wide gape, are 
essential to their mode of life. Tho humming-birds, on the other 
hand, aro floral insect-hunters, and for this purpose their peculiarly 
long bills and extensilo tongues aro especially adapted ; while they 
are at the samo time honey-suckers, and for this purpose have 
acquired the tubular tongue. Tho formation of such a tubular 
tongue out of one of the ordinary kind is easily conceivable, as it only 
requires to be lengthened, and the two lamina) of which it is com- 
posed curled in at tho sides ; and these changes it probably goes 
through in the young birds. When on the Arnazbn I once had a 
nest brought me containing two little unfledged humming-birds, 
apparently not long hatched. Their beaks were not at all like those 
of their parents, but short, triangular, and broad at the Base, just the 
form of the beak of a swallow or swift slightly lengthened. Think- 
ing (erroneously) that the young birds were fed by their parents on* 
honey, I tried to feed them with a syrup made of honey and water, 
but though they kept their mouths constantly open as if ravenously 
hungry, they would not swallow the liquid, but threw it out again 
and sometimes nearly choked themselves in the effort. At length I 
caught some minute flies, and on dropping*one of these into the 
open mouth it instantly closed, the fly was gulped down, and the 
-mouth opened again for more; and each took in this way fifteen 
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or twenty little flies in succession before it was satisfied. They 
lived thus three or four days, but required more constant care than 
I could give them. These little birds were in tho “ swift” stage; 
.they were pure insect-eaters, with a bill and mouth adapted for 
insect-eating only. At that time I was not aware of tho importance 
of the" observation of the tongue, but as the bill was so short and 
the tubular tongue not required, there can be little doubt that the 
organ was, at that early stage of growth, short and flat, as it is in 
the birds most nearly allied to them. 

In respect of all the essential and deep-seated points of structure, 
which have been shown to offer such remarkable similarities between 
the swifts and tho humming-birds, tho sun-birds of the Eastern 
hemisphere differ totally from the latter, while they agree with tho 
passerine birds generally, or more particularly with the croepers and 
honeysuckers. They have a deeply-notched sternum; they havo 
twelve tail-feathers in place of ten ; they have nineteen quills in place 
of sixteen ; and the first quill, instead of being the longest, is the very 
shortest of all; while the wings arc short and round, instead of being 
excessively long and pointed. Their plumage is arranged differently ; 
and their feet are long and strong, instead of being excessively short 
and weak. There remain only the superficial characters of small 
size and brilliant metallic colours to assimilate them with tho hum- 
ming-birds, and one structural feature — a tubular and somewhat 
extensile tongue. This however is a strictly adaptive character, tho 
sun-birds feeding on small insects and the nectar of flowers, just as 
do the humming-birds ; and it is a remarkable instance of a highly 
peculiar modification of an organ occurring independently in two 
widely-separated groups. In the sun-birds the hyoid or tongue- 
mtscles do not extend so completely over tho head as they do in tho 
humming-birds, so that tho tongue is less extensible ; but it is con- 
structed in exactly tho 6amc way by the inrolling of the two lamina) 
of which it is composed. The tubular tongue of the sun-birds is a 
special adaptive •modification acquired within the family itself, and 
not inherited from a remote ancestral form. This is shown by the 
amount of variation this organ exhibits in different members of what 
is undoubtedly one family. It is most highly developed in the 
Arachnotherro, or spider-hunters, of Asia, which are sun-birds without 
any metallic or other brilliant colouring. These havo tho longest 
bills and tongues, and tho most developed hyoid muscles; they 
hunt much about the blossoms of palm-trees, and may frequently 
bo seen probing the flowers while fluttering clumsily in the air, 
just as if they had seen and attempted to imitate the aerial 
gambols of the American humming-birds. The true metallic sun- 
birds generally cling about the flowers with their strong feet ; and 
they feed chiefly on minute hard insects, as do many humming-birds. 
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There is, however, one species (Chalcoparia phconicotis) always classed 
as a sun-bird, which differs entirely from the rest of the species in 
having the tonguo flat, horny, and forked at the tip ; and its food 
seems to differ corresponding^, for small caterpillars were found in . 
its stomach. More remotely allied, but yet belonging to tho same 
family, are the little flower-peckers of the genus Diceum, which havo 
a short bill and a tongue twice split at the end ; and these feed on 
small fruits, and perhaps on buds and on the pollen of flowers. The 
little white-eves (Zosterops), which are probably allied to the last, 
eat soft fruits and minute insects. We have hero a whole group 
of birds, considerably varied in external form, yet undoubtedly closely 
allied to each other, one division of which is specially adapted to feed 
on the juices secreted by flowers and the minute insects that harbour 
in them ; and these alone have a lengthened bill and double tubular 
tongue, just as in the humming-birds. We can hardly have a more 
striking example of the necessity of discriminating between adaptive 
and purely structural characters. The same adaptive character may 
coexist in two groups which have a similar mode of life, without 
indicating any affinity between them, because it may have been 
acquired by each independently to enable it to fill a similar place in 
nature. In such cases it is found to bo an almost isolated character, 
connecting apparently two groups which otherwise differ radically. 
Non- adaptive, or purely structural characters, on the other hand, are 
such as have, probably, been transmitted from a remote ancestor, and 
thus indicate fundamental peculiarities of growth and development. 
The changes of structure rendered necessary by modifications of the 
habits or instincts of the different species havo been made, to a great 
extent, independently of such characters, and as several of those may 
always be found in the same animal, their value becomes cumulative. 
We thus arrive at the seeming paradox, that the less of direct use is 
apparent in any peculiarity of structure, the greater is its value in 
indicating true, though perhaps remote, affinities ; while any pecu- 
liarity of an organ which seems essential to its possessor’s well-being 
is often of very little value in indicating affinity for other creatures. 

This somewhat technical discussion will, it is hoped, enable tho 
goneral reader to \mderstand some of the moro important principles 
of the modern or natural classification of animals, as distinguished 
from the artificial system which long prevailed. It will also afford • 
him an easily remembered example of those principles, in th£ radical 
distinctness of two families of birds often confounded together, — the 
sun-birds of the Eastern Hemisphere and the humming-birds of 
America ; and in the interesting fact that the latter are essentially 
swifts — profoundly modified, it is true, for an aerial and flower- 
haunting existence, but still bearing in many important peculiarities 
of structure the unmistakable evidenoes of a common origin. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 
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9 ( Conclusion .) 

The historical method, as understood by Dr. Newman, would test 
the value of a creed by its fruitfulness, coherence, persistence, and 
power of assimilating congenial and rejecting alien matter, or, in 
a word, by its vitality. Such a method has two remarkable con- 
sequences. In the first place, it tends to set aside tho direct and 
obvious tests of the old-fashioned apologists. Wo need not ask 
with the philosophers whether the creed gives a worthy or intelligi- 
ble conception of the universe ; for such inquiries only lead into the 
endless labyrinth of metaphysical argumentations. We need not 
inquire with the critics into the evidence for particular historical 
statements, for the facts are intelligible only as part of a vast and 
complex evolution, which must bo appreciated as a whole before it 
can be understood in detail. And, in the second place, the method 
lays particular stress upon the process by which ideas “ porcolate ” 
(as Dr. Newman somewhere says) by other than directly logical 
means. Tho dogmas of the creed are not revealed in full scholastic 
precision and nicety of definition. They are not reasoned out like 
mathematical propositions by direct demonstration. The germs are 
planted by revelation ; they grow spontaneously in the minds of 
believers, obeying a law which is not consciously apprehended, but 
which may bo afterwards elicited, and which becomes more manifest 
as the process is developed. Once seized it may be stated as a 
logical formula; but during the earlier period it is in the state 
of implicit logic — an informing and animating principle, not a 
recognised and avowed law of belief. 

Some kind of logical organon is required, as I tried to point out 
in my previous article, in order to extract from this theory an 
available logical test. The truth of a theory must bo the ultimate 
reason for believing it ; and the question is, briefly, how from tho 
vitality of a creed are we to infer its truth P An answer is attempted 
in the Grammar of Assent ;* and the theory expounded in that 
book harmonizes throughout with that which is implied in tho 
doctrine of development. The method of classification adopted 
is the same in both cases. Creeds, according to the historical 
theory, are measurable according to their degrees of vitality; 
and so the Grammar of Assent opens with an elaborate scale of 
assents or beliefs, Varying from tho faintest to tho most vivid, 
.and from the most abstract to the most concrete. Beliefs, that 

(1) Concluded from the * fortnightly Review for November. 
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is, are classified by their fitness to form part of a vigorousgpreed. 
Tho faculty, whose esistenco is postulated in the doctraao ‘of 
development, that by which the mind draws remote inferences 
without a conscious syllogistic process, is * now carefully analyzed,, 
and receives the name of the Illative Sense. And, finally, 
we are again struck by tho absence of * tho direct Jogical 
method. A Grammar of Assent, one would say, ought to cor- 
respond to a treatise on logic. Wf ought tri assent to true proposi- 
tions, and therefore should begin by inquiring what is tho test of 
truth. But the very name of the treatise seems designedly calcu- 
lated to set* aside such inquiries, and contemplates at least the 
possibility of a divorce between tho faculty of believing and tho 
faculty of perceiving the truth. The method, as we shall see, is 
calculated — whether designedly or not — to evade the purely logical 
question. Indeed, Dr. Newman lays it down as a principle that “ in 
no class of concrete reasonings .... is there any ultimate test of 
truth and error in our reasonings besides the trustworthiness of the 
illative sense that gives them its sanction .” 1 Our duty is to 
cultivate that faculty, and then trust implicitly to its decisions. 

The meaning of this will appear as we proceed ; but it is important 
to notice at once the precise nature of Dr. Newman's problem. He 
is investigating, one may say, the physiology of belief in the 
individual as he before considered the physiology of religious faith 
in a society. lie looks upon belief from outside, as a phenomenon 
which is to be examined, and whose laws are to be discovered by 
observation. The problem is in truth this, What are the general 
conditions of belief? How do men, as a fact, reach the state of 
mind called “ certitude ” ? If an exhaustive answer could be given, 
wc should know the laws of belief. But it must bo distinctly 
observed that “ law ” is hero used in its scientific not in its narrower 
and moro proper sense. Tho code investigated is not that imposed by 
logic, but that which is necessarily and always obeyed by tho working 
of tho human mind. We arc seeking the laws of till belief, not the 
laws of right belief ; and our theory would explain the growth of 
error just as much as the growth of sound knowledge. Every opinion, 
true or false, must necessarily obey the laws of thought, when tho 
phrase is used in this sense ; and it is a further and different ques- 
tion which of the opinions generated are true, or, in other words, » 
correspond to tho facts. Logic may be regarded from this point of 
view as a particular provinco of tho wider science of belief in general, 
and it is with that wider science that Dr. Nowman is primarily con- 
cerned. It will require a distinct step to reach the purely logical 
problem. Before that step is made, his conclusions may be useful in 
discriminating between real and sham beliefs, but do not touch the 
(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 352. 
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distinction between true and false beliefs. He may help us to tell 
in what cases a man actually does believe, or, in his language, gives 
a full assent to a dogma ; but he has so far nothing to do with the 
• logical value of the assent. 

The two questions, it is true, are closely connected, and may be 
even taid ultimately to coincide. If, in fact, we should discover 
that certain beliefs are necessary — that is, that every rational being 
is forced to accept them under gll circumstances — the theory of 
belief would give a basis for the narrower theory of logic. A strictly 
necessary beliof would, indeed, be implied in erroneous as well 
as in sound reasoning, and could not supply a test for discriminating 
truth from error. But a belief may bo of such a character that 
we admit it when once presented to us, though wo have previously 
not thought about it ; or, whilst admitting it, wo may not have 
evolved its remoter consequences. The general theory of belief 
may be useful as revealing and defining such necessary beliefs. 
Their existence would be proved by one theory, and taken as a 
touchstone of all reasoning in the other. Such, of course, whether 
we call them necessary or not, are the beliefs expressed in Euclid's 
axioms or the doctrine of the uniformity of Nature. The logician 
must accept the belief as an ultimate fact, whilst lie leaves the 
problem of its origin to the psychologist. 

For the present it is enough to note the obvious difference between 
the two provinces of inquiry, and the danger of confounding them. 
If every condition which in fact determines belief were taken to be 
therefore a condition of logical belief, wo should sanction every 
possible error. If, on the other hand, logical conditions were 
regarded as the sole causes which in fact determine belief, we should 
certainly have, as Dr. Newman conclusively shows, a most inadequate 
view of the way in which belief, and even sound belief, is in fact 
originated and propagated. Meanwhile, as Dr. Newman is primarily 
concerned with the wider theory of belief in general, he produces a 
Grammar of AsSent instead of a logic ; a theory of the methods by 
which men arc convinced, not of tho methods by which doctrines 
are proved ; and an account of the assumptions upon which creeds in 
fact rest, rather than an account of the marks by which we may 
recognise the verified assumptions entitled to be regarded as estab- 
lished truths. 

So long as Dr. Newinan remains within tho limits thus prescribed, 
his theory appears to bo as unassailable as it is admirably ex- 
pounded. The propriety of the phraseology may be disputed ; but 
the name “ illative sense ” undoubtedly corresponds to a real faculty 
or combination of faculties, and his use of it enables him to give an 
accurate analysis of a most important set of mental phenomena. It 
is true, as he says, that “ formal logical sequence is not, in fact, the 
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method by which we are enabled to become certain of what js con- 
crete.” The real method is “ the cumulation of probabilities, inde- 
pendent of each other, arising out of the nature and circumstances 
of the particular case which is under review ; probabilities too fine, 
to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be convert^ into 
syllogisms, too numerous and various for such conversion, eve«i were 
they convertible. As a man's portrait differs from a sketch of him in 
having, not merely a continuous outline, but all its details filled 
in, and shades and colours laid on and harmonized together ; such 
is the multiform and intricate process of ratiocination necessary for 
our reaching him as a concrete fact, compared with the rude opera- 
tion of syllogistic treatment ." 1 Nothing could be better said or 
more substantially true. Formal logic is rather a negative and a veri- 
fying than a positive and discovering process ; and represents only a 
very small part of the actual operation by which we are guided, 
and necessarily guided, in all practical judgments. When I form 
an estimate of a man's character, of the wisdom of a policy, of the 
truth of a creed, my mind is, in fact, determined by countless con- 
siderations, of which only a small part can be distinctly tabulated 
and drawn out into articulate logical order. But, undeniable as 
this may bo, the logical formula) may yet have a paramount import- 
ance. They do not constitute the whole line of defence, but they 
may give the key of the position. 

The point may require elucidation. Dr. Newman illustrates his 
position by a criticism of the authenticity of a passage in Shalppeare ; 2 
and shows with great felicity how short a cut we make to the 
decision of a question which involves almost countless considerations, 
when drawn out into full logical shape. I will venture to extend 
the illustration a little further. One of the relevant argumentsfin 
discussing the authenticity of a Shaksperian passage, is the character 
of the versification. A critic with a fine ear pronounces unhesita- 
tingly that Wolsey's speech in Henry VIII. resembles Fletcher 
more than Shakspeare. A member of the new Sbukspeare Society 
confirms this judgment by the application of a metrical test. lie 
counts, for example, the proportion of stopped and unstopped 
lines, and decides that it corresponds to the proportion always found 
in Fletcher's known writings, and never in Shakspeare's. The 
counter of stops and syllables is able to put his argument into* 
syllogistic shape ; the critic can only say that he has judged by 
his ear. 

Now it is plain that both observers have been determined in part 
by the same consideration. The critic may have been guided %y 
innumerable likenesses, which are too delicate* to be put into words, 
and of which he is not even distinctly conscious. But he has also 
(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 281. , (2) Iju 7 ., 2G1. 
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been guided, though unconsciously, by the characteristic which his 
humble colleague has measured. He has felt the peculiarity, though 
he has not discovered its cause. A critic is a good one in propor- 
t tion as he is sensitive to the most refined and delioate differences j 
he is scientific in proportion as he can give an accurate and verifi- 
able analysis of the nature of those differences ; and, of course, tho 
two powers are distinct and differently developed. One man maybe 
quickest at recognising tho fact of a likeness ; and another ablest to 
assign the causes of such likeness as he recognises* 

When we compare the higher critic and his humble rival, ijfc is 
clear that the intensity of conviction may be the same to the 
observer himself. A man with an exquisite intellectual taste can 
recognise the flavour of Shakspeare as distinctly as the epicure 
recognises a special vintage, and may be as absolutely peremptory in 
his conclusions. Moreover, he can form a judgmont upon matters 
where the humbler word-counter is hopelessly at a loss. His 
sphere of reasoning envelopes and transcends that of his rival. But 
his inference cannot be regarded as conclusively proved for anyone 
else. We all know that critics are often peremptory in proportion 
to their ignorance. The counter of syllables, on the other hand, 
has proved beyond all doubt the fact which he asserts. There is un- 
deniably such a likeness as he maintains, and in such a definite 
degree. The statement can bo tested by every human being who 
possesses the faculty of counting, and there is, therefore, no risk of 
a “ perjpnal error.” It is convincing, as far as it goes, not only to 
himself, but to the whole world of rational beings ; and may take its 
place as a definite objective truth. 

Tho relation of the two is admirably illustrated by Sancho Panza. 
Tvo of his uncles sat in judgDiont on a cask of wine. One said that 
it had a smack of leather and the other that it smacked of iron. The 
bystanders laughed ; but the uncles had the laugh on their side when 
the cask was drunk out, and an old key with a leather thong revealed 
at tho bottom. »Thc uncles were tho fine critics who could recog- 
nise a truth as proved for them. It was not proved for the w T orld 
till the unmistakable test came to light. They might, in fact, have 
been deceived by some personal error. But, as everybody can judge of 
iron and leather when they see and touch it, error became impossible. 
k Then the private conviction passed into a universal objective truth. 
But unhesitating conviction previously would have been unreason- 
able, except so far as there were independent reasons for admitting 
the infallibility of Sancho’s uncles. 

«n all cases, from the simplest and most definite to the most 
complex and vague inferences, the ultimate ground of all inductive^ 
argument is the same, namely, the perception of likeness or* unlike- 
ness. The difference is, that in some cases the characteristic is 
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capable of strict measurement, in which all minds agree, whilst in 
others it is recognisable only by the acuter observers, arid therefore 
with varying distinctness* In some cases we can only reach qualita- 
tive, whilst in others we can attain to quantitative analysis. Accord-’ 
ingly the whole mass of human belief may be regarded as a chaotic 
nebula surrounding a solid nucleus of definitively established* truth. 
The core of permanent knowledge consists partly in those beliefs 
which can be expressed with mathematical precision and exposed to 
definite tests, and partly in those vaguer and less tangible beliefs 
which may nevertheless bo confirmed by such an overwhelming body 
of evidence from the concurrent testimony of innumerable observers 
that doubt is practically impossible. Outside this core we have 
multitudinous beliefs of all degrees of authority down to the vaguest 
conjecture. But there is no definite separation between the inner 
and the outer sphere. A process of integration is continually taking 
place. New beliefs are constantly crystallizing round the solid core 
and becoming definitely established; whilst others are dissipated or 
transformed by the progress of inquiry. 

Meanwhile it is an obvious fact that conviction follows a different 
law from proof. In many cases it outruns proof. A man may be 
as firmly convinced of the truth of an uncertain or a false proposition 
as of a demonstrable mathematical formula. He may be right, if he 
has evidence open to no one else, whether by virtue of finer percep- 
tions or of fuller knowledge. Or, on the other hand, conviction may 
fall short of proof. A man may disbelieve an established proposition, 
cither because he is ignorant of its evidence, or incapable of estimat- 
ing the evidence, or too indolent or prejudiced to estimate it fairly. 
The question, therefore, as to whether a doctrine is proved is distinct 
from the question as to whether it produces conviction on a given 
mind. One problem is a logical one, and the other belongs to the 
theory of belief in general. 

If, indeed, we apply with Dr. Newman the purely empirical test, 
we may say that the ultimate criterion is the same. That is a true 
proposition in matters of fact (for wo are not speaking of tho 
so-called necessary or d priori truths) which men actually believe 
when it is presented to their minds. Wo cannot get beyond the test 
of experience. Our beliefs in the general doctrine ofithe uniformity 
of nature, which underlies all empirical reasoning, still more in all * 
specific truths as to the world of realities, aro ultimately based upon or 
express the fact that all men do in fact accept them when distinctly 
set before them. Therefore, it may be urged, whenever men diffqr 
as to such* truths, we must either hold ourselves in suspense or be 
convinced without sufficient evidence. This, it may bo added, is the 
case in regard to all religious opinions ; and therefore we must choose 
between permanent scepticism or a dogmatic belief which dispenses 

VOL. XXII. N.S. 3 1 
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with tangible proof by the help of the “ illative sense.” ‘Scepticism 
— an absolute suspense of judgment — is in such matters impossible, 
and we must therefore allow our beliefs to outrun our logic. This 
• is specially true in such cases as are illustrated by the Shakspearian 
criticism, where the grounds of conviction are too complex and 
delicate to be expressible in syllogistic form. In this wholo sphere 
of opinion, including as one class all our religious beliefs, we can 
only judge by the testimony of the illative sense. I perceive, by a 
process analogous to the use of the external senses, that this or that 
belief is on the whole congruous to my other established beliefs. 
Therefore it is true. I can go no further ; for all inference really, 
comes to this in the last resort ; and the perception summed up in 
these words is too complex for analysis or verification. It may happen, 
that whilst you perceive the belief to be congruous, I perceive it to be 
incongruous. Therefore, it seems, what is true for you is fal*e for me ; 
or there is no objective certainty, though there is subjective convic- 
tion. Dr. Newman partly accepts this conclusion. “A proof,” he 
says, “ except in abstract demonstration, has always in it, more or 
less, an element of the personal ,” 1 because the degree of conviction 
depends to some degree upon that kind of knowledge which entitles 
a man to be called an expert, and which varies from one man to 
another. 

Once more, if this be understood as part of the theory of belief, it 
m, I think, undoubtedly true. Conviction as to all matters of fact, 
nay, even as to mathematical propositions, does, I doubt not, vary 
most materially from man to man. Evidence of all kinds strikes 
people with very different force, according to their prepossessions, 
their power of reasoning, and so on ; and the evidence accessible to 
different people, even in support of the commonest facts, may vary 
almost indefinitely. It is a truism, indeed, to say that, as things 
are, divergence of belief is inevitable ; that an ordinary man cannot 
help being a Catholic at Romo and a Mussulman at Mecca ; or that 
Dr. Newman as* naturally became a Roman Catholic as Comte became 
a Positivist. And from this fact it is usual and proper to infer tho 
duty of toleration ; and the absurdity, not of conviction, but of dog- 
matism. I cannot help believing, but I have no right to make my 
belief, simply as my belief, a ground for demanding your belief. 
But, asserting all this as emphatically as possible, it is entirely 
irrelevant to the logical problem. Error is inevitable, but it is not 
therefore truth. When a man’s mind is constituted in a certain way, 
a$d certain evidence is brought before him, it will inevitably produce 
a certain opinion. That is as true as that any action whatever is a 
funftion of the orgfinism and the medium. But it has simply no 
bearing upon the other question, whether the man’s mind is rational, 
(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 310. 1 
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or whether he deals with the evidence in accordance with* logical 
rules. Those rules simply express the conditions which secure a con- 
formity between opinion and fact. They are not, as I have said, “laws 
of thought ” in the scientific sense of law, for they are constantly 
broken. They simply state the conditions a neglect of which leads a 
man into error. And the fullest agreement that, as men are consti- 
tuted, error is unavoidable, docs not prevent us from inquiring which 
opinions have been reached by a logical and which by an illogical pro- 
cess. If, indeed, the difference between men's minds were such that no 
two people could hold the same opinion, the pursuit of a truth inde- 
pendent of personal variation, would be chimerical. But as the same 
conclusion may bo reached by many different processes, we may hope 
to approximate by degrees to a general agreement, or in other words, 
to a coincidence between proof and conviction. Nor, again, does tho 
difficulty of summing up and (so to speak) packing into a single 
formula the whole pith and essence of so complex an assent as that to 
the truth of a religion, diminish in tho slightest degreo the import- 
ance of applying logical tests other than that of tho direct testimony 
of the “illative sense." That difficulty undoubtedly makes the pur- 
suit of truth a slow and complex operation. It proves that the 
co-operation of many minds and of many generations must be neces- 
sary for the elimination of personal error — indeed, of more minds 
and more generations than have existed or perhaps ever will exist in 
the world. But though we cannot devise any direct crucial experi- 
ment upon which to stake our conclusions, we can lay down rules 
the observance of which will secure an approximation to truth. A 
roligious system, for example, may involve historical statements 
which can be compared with established facts ; unless we are prepare^ 
to deny that there are any established facts in history. It contains, 
again, innumerable philosophic or scientific statements and implica- 
tions capable of being tested by the ordinary methods which obtain 
certainty elsewhere. As the core of fixed knowledge § grows by slow 
accretion, we obtain a larger basis for our inquiries and a more 
distinct perception of its tendency to combine with or destroy the 
roligious dogmas. 

Such tests are, necessarily, of gradual application. The individual 
can only endeavour to conform his own reasoning methods to the 
general rules of sound inquiry. Though he cannot bring all the 
various threads of his explicit and implicit reasoning to a single 
point, he can do something to detect the presence of inconsistent 
elements, of unfounded assumptions, or of extra-logical arguments. 
He can, in particular, form some opinion as to his own impartiality. 
If he is impressed by some special characteristic, *he can say whether 
this impression is due to some accidental bias ; and if he is a lover of 
truth, he can in that case resist it. In other words, he can endeavour 
to base his conclusions upon reason instead of arbitrary prejudice. 

3i2 
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• This seems to be the plain meaning of a canon laid down by Locke. 
“ There is ono unerring mark,” says that most candid of thinkers, 
“ by which a man may know whether he is a lover of truth in 
' earnest ; ” viz., “ the not entertaining any proposition icith greater 
assurance than the proofs it is built on will warrant” 1 Dr. Newman 
attacks this canon at considerable length ; and I therefore presume 
that he regards it as in some way incompatible with his own doctrine. 
To me, I confess, that it sounds almost like a truism — only neces- 
sary to be asserted because so scandalously neglected. It amounts 
simply to saying that we should form our opinions in accordance 
with logic ; that is, in accordance with the rules which secure truth. 
It is not easy to see how this can be denied by any one who admits 
(as, of course, Dr. Newman most fully admits) that the solo end of 
reasoning is the attainment of truth. 

The main argument which Dr. Newman opposes to Lovke is the 
simple statement of fact. “ We do,” he says, “believe certain pro- 
positions which rest upon probability alone as peremptorily as if 
they rested upon demonstrative evidence.” Such, for example, are 
the beliefs of the mortality of man and the insularity of Great 
Britain. In such cases, Dr. Newman holds that there exists what 
Locke calls a “ surplusage ” of belief over proof. 2 Various answers 
might be made. If it were in truth not proved or provable that men 
would die or that Great Britain was an island, I, for one, would decline 
to believe it. If, whilst denying the proof, I were yet forced to 
retain the belief, I should have to believe in intuitions of a character 
never yet admitted by philosophers, namely, intuitions as to par- 
ticular matters of fact. But I should prefer to reply that the pro- 
positions in question are in fact proved. And I am not sure that 
Dr. Newman would differ from me in substance. He would only 
say that they are proved by the “ illative sense ” instead of the 
syllogistic process. The truth is that all such propositions imply a 
belief in the validity of inductive methods, and, therefore, in the 
invariable and at least general uniformity 6f nature. Without such 
an assumption, however founded, we could simply not reason at all. 
With it, the proof of a matter of fact may approximate inde- 
finitely to demonstration. It never actually reaches it, as the 
asymptote never actually reaches the curve. But the approxi- 
mation is so close that human facul'Ics will not enable us to 
distinguish the difference. The proof, that is, that two and 
two make four, differs from the proof that men are mortal by so 
infinitesimal an amount as to be indistinguishable to the most 
sensitive mental vision. A slight correction may bo necessary to 
Locke’s statement to justify our neglect of these infinitesimal 

(1) Quoted in Grammar of Assent, p. 153. , 

(2) Grammar of Assent, p. 293. 
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quantities ; but its validity is not sensibly affected. The proof .of 
human mortality rests on the immense variety of conditions under 
which the experiment of living has been tried, none of which sensibly 
affect the result. We are justified in the inference that no conditions, • 
the occurrence of which can be anticipated, will affect any particular 
life. And, as we understand more clearly the nature of the process 
called life, we are able to affiliate this truth to other still moro 
general laws of nature. So, again, tho proof that England is an 
island rests, for most of us, upon the impossibility of the belief of 
its insularity being so widely spread, and assumed at every step by 
so many people in a position to verify the statement, if it wero in 
fact erroneous. So far, I)r. Newman's difference from Locke seems 
to be almost verbal. Dr. Newman fully admits and admirably 
illustrates the force of an argument existing upon innumerable con- 
verging probabilities; but, he does not call it “ proof ” because it is 
not expressible in syllogisms, nor is a denial of its force reducible to 
a contradiction in terms. Locke, on the other hand, equally admits 
the force of the argument, but regards it as strictly logical. Mill 
and the purely empirical school would have called it the only 
logical method. In any case, tlio man who admits its force cannot 
allow that in accepting such arguments, he is allowing bolief to be 
“ moro than the proofs will warrant." 

The tendency, however, of Dr. Newman’s argument comes out ill 
another direction. Undoubtedly many people believe the truths in 
question upon insufficient evidence. Children believe in mortality 
because they have been told that they are mortal, and, on precisely 
the same grounds, they may believe in witches or in the flatness of 
the world. A foreigner may believe that England is an island 
because a notorious liar, who had a strong interest in the statement, 
has told him that it is an island. The proverbial old woman refused 
to believe in flying-fish, and did believe in mountains of sugar and 
lakes of rum. If she had been moro credulous, she would have 
accepted the truth and •the error with equal confidence. Tho fact 
that a man may hold a true opinion on insufficient evidence is no proof, 
though it is strongly urged as a proof, that he is right in receiving 
insufficient evidence. The often-quoted eastern prince who believed 
in ice on authority was accidentally right : but, if ho had accepted 
all that was told him on the same authority, he would have fallen • 
into errors as great as that of the old lady of the flying fish. 

Yet facts of this kind are often alleged as if they proved that wo 
ought to believe — as they certainly prove that we do believe — upon 
insufficient proof. The point is put in a nutshell by Dr. Newman 
himself. Ho says most truly that “life is n<Tt long enough for a 
religion of inferences ; we shall never have done beginning if wo 
determine to begin with proof. Life is for action. If we insist on 
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proof for everything, we shall never come to action ; to act you must 
assume, and that assumption is faith .” 1 That sums up his theory. 
Assumption is faith. Now, undoubtedly, the proposition states a 
•truth, and a most important truth in the theory of belief. Assump- 
tions are necessary, and for the reason given by Dr. Newman. The 
whole history of human belief is a history of the growth and decay 
of such assumptions. The creed of the savage is of necessity a series 
of postulates, some of which are verified whilst others disappear. 
Not only so, but we are all forced at every moment to make innu- 
merable assumptions. We could not livo or act without them. 
And further, such assumptions tend to become beliefs. We act on 
the hypothesis that a creed is true. We come to believe that it is 
certainly true. And further, the process may be perfectly legitimate. 
To assume the doctrine may be the best or only w r ay of testing its 
truth. And in fact, that is the way in which doctrines have been 
established or destroyed. 

But whilst this is perfectly true of belief, it is not true of right 
belief. ,On the contrary, the need of making unverified assumptions,, 
and the tendency to cling to them after their falsity has been 
exposed, is precisely the reason why error is so common and so per- 
sistent. Tho logician is a man, and must therefore act, and act 
upon countless unverified assumptions. But he ought to be a lover 
of truth, and must therefore carefully guard his mind against a pro- . 
cess which is, as Dr. Newman says, perfectly natural, but most 
undoubtedly illogical. The first lesson he has to loarn is just this, 
that assumption, though not proof, has a pernicious tendency to pass 
for proof. In insisting upon this process, Dr. Newman fully explains 
the genealogy of faith, bui the explanation is often the very 
contrary of a justification. It states the cause but not the reason 
of faith, and unluckily the cause is often most unreasonable. To 
assign the conditions of a belief is often to prove its error. If wc 
show that belief in a criminal's fault is] associated with dislike of 
his person, the verdict of a jury loses its force. If we find that a 
superstition exists, not only where it might be, but also where it 
could not possibly be verified, we show that it must bo founded, not 
on observation, but on fancy. And thus an examination of the laws 
of belief will show us that many most real beliefs are entirely 
1 illogical, and consequently that it is a glevous error to take a test 
of the reality of a belief as a test of its truth. 

The application of this to religious beliefs is obvious. Dr. New- 
man gives a pathetic passage from North and South in which 
the poor factory-girl ends by saying, “ If this life is the end, and 

(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 92. Tho passage is quoted by Dr. Newman from an 
earlier lottcr of his own. lie apparently endorses the assertion ; but in any case the % 
Uustration is equally good. 
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there is no God to wipe away all tears from all eyes, I could go 
mad/' “ Hero,” says Dr. Newman, “ is an argument for the immor- 
tality of tho soul. As to its force, be it great or small, will it make 
a figure in a logical discussion carried on secundum artem ? Qftn any. 
scientific common measure compel the intellects of a Dive^ and 
Lazarus to take the same measure of it ? Is there any te$i of its 
validity better than the ipse dixit of private judgment — that is, tho 
judgment of thoso who have a right to judge, and next the agree- 
ment of many private judgments in ono and tho same view of it ? ” 1 
If wo are asking what will be the actual effect of tho argument upon 
people’s minds, Dr. Newman’s implied statements are undeniable. 
Dives and Lazarus, the wise and the simple, the cynic and tho senti- 
mentalist, will each be affected after his kind. And if there were 
no difference between rhetoric and logic, between the actual per- 
suasive force and the true logical force of an argument,’ we should 
have to admit that we could get no further than a purely sceptical 
result. One man will think one thing, another will think another, 
and if a good many think the same, so much tho better. 

But all this is purely irrelevant in logic. It still remains unde* 
niably clear that there is a difference between the weight which the 
argument actually bears and that which it ought to bear. The 
logical and tho rhetorical influence are separable at any rato in 
theory. Tho divergence between people’s opinions is due in part to 
the fact that the argument may strike their “ illative sense ” dif- 
ferently ; and partly also to the fact that argument fails to strike 
some people in any way. Few men think, yet all will have opinions, 
as Berkeley says ; and therefore some opinions have no authority. 
The agreement of private judgments is valuable only so far as those 
judgments are in some sense the product of reasoning. If toy 
man’s belief is caused by blind contagion, by submission to arbitrary 
authority, or by the mere pleasantness of the belief, his judgment is 
logically worthless. 

Dr. Newman would *f course agree to a statement which in fact 
merely comes to saying that logic represents a real science. There 
is some inference which ought to bo drawn from any given state- 
ment, if only wo could discover it. Dr. Newman, indeed, shows 
admirably why it is that obedience to logical rules cannot secure 
right conclusions. Logic may make our reason correct in form, but* 
it cannot supply the matter. No art of syllogisms will adequately 
represent the whole reasoning process. Logic, therefore, can in such 
matters bo no self-acting machine, like Professor Jevons’s, into which 
we can insert* our premisses and grind out correct conclusions. But 
it may still, bo an organizing principle ; a practical rule which helps 
us to unravel confusion and repel inconsistent elements in our 
(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 305. 
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mental operations, to exhibit their nature, and perceive their 
tendency. Even in the most complex cases, whero the “ illative 
sense ” is hopelessly unable to give a distinct analysis of its opera- 
tion, the attempt to be logical gives a value to the conclusions of 
the reasoner. Dives and Lazarus cannot find a measure which will 
of itself gauge the worth of their inferences, but if Dives attends to 
logical rules, and Lazarus neglects them, the opinion of Dives will be 
so far the most valuable. And, though in such cases superior logic 
may give a very trifling advantage, yet the converging opinion of 
a number of logicians may have an enormous advantage. Lazarus 
is as likely to be wrong as to bo right ; Dives has one more chance 
out of a hundred in his favour. The difference, according to a 
familiar principle, may be decisive in the long run ; and, therefore, 
little as logic can do, it is our duty to be as logical as we can. 

The argument in question supplies an excellent illustration of 
the truth. An opponent would ask Dr. Newman, What is the major 
of your factory-girl's enthymeme? She asserts that a belief is 
intensely painful. She infers that it is false. Does she then hold 
implicitly that all intensely painful beliefs are false ? If so, why ? 
If not, is she reasoning at all, or only refusing to reason ? To be 
logical is to ask such questions, and thereby to clear the issues, 
though not to produce instantaneous agreement. It is only to intro- 
duce a principle which will secure a slow gravitation toward! agree- 
ment ; and the advantage is clear. Though Dives cannot see things 
just as Lazarus sees them, and therefore cannot appreciate his induce- 
ment to believe, he can judge as well, or, if an abler logician, he can 
judge better, of the truth of the general proposition, “ Painful beliefs 
arc false.” Logic docs not give the answer ready made, but it 
re^als the truo nature of the process. To reject it because inade- 
quate to produce instant agreement, is to throw away a compass 
because it is not a divining-rod. 

In tins case I venture to think that it would prove the so-called 
argument to be ifo argument at all. It is simply a forcible illustra- 
tion of the importance of Locke's canon. It is a flagrant instance 
of allowing a conclusion to be formed by motives with which logic 
has no concern, and therefore believing more than the evidence will 
warrant. But whether this be so or not, another result is striking 
•and obvious. It is undeniable that the pleasantness of a belief is 
an adequate explanation of the survival of the belief independently 
of argument. What Dr. Newman offers as a logical process is really 
an analysis of the conditions of conviction, which proves that one 
condition is illogical, and he therefore so far destroys the authority 
of the conviction. He has clearly shown why people entertain a 
bplief in the absence of any reason for maintaining it. 

The result of Dr. Newman's method is up to this point purely 
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sceptical. The laws of belief are responsible for every false opinion 
that ever was formed ; and therefore if the bare fact of belief id a. 
testimony to its validity, we have equal testimony to all opinions. 
Each man must follow his own “ illative sense but no common 
measure of the value of different influences is attainable. Because 
logic cannot supply us with a decisive test, applicable at o^ee, its 
use as an organizing and unifying principle is virtually denied. 
From this difficulty there is one mode of escape. We are invited 
to measure beliefs by their intensity and fertility. If, then, it is 
possible to assign a class of beliefs, the validity of which may be 
recognised by an internal mark, we can arrive at certainty. In such 
a case we should not only know, but know that we know ; and the 
problem becomes an inquiry into the conditions of such beliefs, 
or, as Dr. Newman would call them, “ certitudes.” If there are 
such beliefs, they ought to have two marks. They must be perma- 
nent, when reached, because truth is independent of time and 
universal, because it is the same for all men. We cannot know that 
wo know unless we know that our opinion will not change, and if 
we are certain of a truth, wo are certain that it must be true for 
everybody. Dr. Newman inquires, therefore, whether certitude, 
the highest degree of belief attainable, is “ indefectible.” He comes 
to the conclusion that certitudo is generally indefectible, though he 
candidly admits that there arc exceptions to the principle, and can 
only extenuato their number and importance by hypothetical inter- 
pretations. People seldom change their minds — as is pretty obvious — 
after reaching a high degree of conviction ; but they do at times 
change. And moreover the test is practically useless, for we cannot 
know beforehand which aro the indelible beliefs. Tho other te^J is 
still more palpably hopeless. There is a conflict of certitudes. 
Mahommedans, and Catholics, and Positivists are all equally peremp- 
tory in asserting the most opposite beliefs. Where, then, are we 
to turn for certainty P 

This is, of course, a now shape of a very old difficulty. Dr. 
Newman has discussed it elsowhcre, and given a solution sub- 
tantially identical with that more elaborately set forth in the 
Grammar of Assent. Sinco the first inference front history is 
obviously sceptical, inasmuch as every opinion has been held as an 
historical fact, we can only produce an appearance of consent by* 
disqualifying certain classes. Dr. Newman accordingly set's aside a 
large number of thinkers whose opinions are described in a rhetorical 
and, therefore, unintentionally unfair passage . 1 They are the 
" opinions,” he says, which “ characterize a civilised age.” He 
cannot argue with men who will not admit his first principles, and 
it is needless to argue with them, because the system of opinions in' 

(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 411. 
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question “ contradicts the primary teachings of nature in the human 
ra<Je wherever a religion is found and its workings can be ascer- 
tained/’ The “system of opinion,” which thus disqualifies a 
# reasoncr, is that which is variously called utilitarian, materialistic, 
atheistical, and so forth ; and tho primary teaching of human nature 
which contradicts it is tho teaching of tho conscience. Dr. New- 
man, as wo must remember, distinguishes the conscience from the 
moral sense, tho conscience being the sense of sin as an affront to 
the Almighty — the “trembling of a guilty thing surprised” in 
presence of its Maker. It is in conscience thus dofined that he, 
like his master, llutler, finds tho voice of God, and upon its intima- 
tions rests substantially the whole fabric of his theology. 

This exclusion of the witnesses on one side is generally justified 
by tho analogy of the blind and tho seeing. It would bo useless, it 
is said, to argue with a blind man about .colours, or with a dull 
conscience about sin. Tho analogy breaks down in one important 
point. No seeing man ever had a difficulty in convincing a blind 
man of his blindness. The blind man cannot know what sight is, 
but he cannot help knowing that others possess somo faculty of 
which he is deprived. No such process is applicable to the infidel. 
Ho is bold enough to maintain that he too has a conscience — that is, 
that he is as sensitive as tho believer to the emotions described by 
that name. He only denies tho interpretation put upon it by the 
theologian, ne cannot be confuted, like the blind man, by any 
summary appeal to facts; for the facts to which the theologian 
appeals are beyond all verification by experience. Thus we sec at 
once that from the outset all hopes of an objective test of religious 
trqjh must bo abandoned. You can prove to a blind man that you 
seetthings at a distance. You cannot prove to the infidel that you 
see a transcendental world. 

In the next place, conscience is, according to Dr. Newman, tho 
root of all superstition. Every real religious belief is an inter- 
pretation of its# voice. Therefore an argument from conscience 
would be equally applicable in defence of all religions, both of the 
true and of the false superstitions ; for superstition only differs from 
religion by tho falsity of tho alleged facts. Ilence Dr. Newman has 
to defend religion as against superstition by an appeal to specific 
evidence. There must, he admits, be a conclusive argument to 
justify our belief : but the argument can only bo valid or intelligible 
to those who, in tho first place, have a conscience — who, in the 
second place, accept his interpretation of its teaching — and who, in 
the third place, are impressed by the special facts which ho is able to 
adduce in favour of the one true Churoh. Thus, in the last resort, ho 
relies upon private judgment — upon his own private belief, that is, 
that he can convince people in a certain state of mind on being 
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presented with a certain set of evidence. He cannot say that, as a 
matter of fact, all qualified people are convinced, in which ckse 
there would be a show of some objective tost ; for many unbelievers 
assert that they possess a conscience, and even found their unbelief 
partly upon the testimony of their conscience. Many, toe, who 
accept his theory of the conscience, remain unconvinced by Ijie facts 
in favour of his special conclusions. The only ground for denying 
their qualification would be the fact of their unbelief ; and Dr. 
Newman is too good a logician to indulge in the circular argument 
that a religion is true because the qualified are convinced, and that 
they are qualified because convinced. 

We have therefore an apology for Christianity which runs in the 
main upon the old lines. One part of it is enough for my purpose. 
So reverent a disciple of Butler naturally lays a stress upon the 
analogy between natural and revealed religion. “The belief in 
revealed truths depends on belief in natural/ 1 1 Amongst the most 
remarkable of natural beliefs is the belief in the efficacy of sacrifice. 
Men are not only sensible of sin, so long as their conscience is 
allowed to speak, but believe that guilt may be purged by offerings 
and by vicarious suffering. This belief, universal in all supersti- 
tions, is taken up, purified, and then sanctioned by the supernatural 
authority of Revelation. Civilisation unfortunately destroys the 
belief, because it tends to encourage materialism and to deaden the 
conscience. And thus we come back to the difficulty already noticed 
in the theory of development. “ Civilisation ” pronounces against 
Dr. Newman : why is civilisation wrong ? The answer involves 
some remarkable assumptions. 

Civilisation is wrong because it contradicts the primary teaching 
of nature. The proof is, that savages recognise the efficacy of 
sacrifice, whilst civilised men lose it. We all agree that savages 
believe that they have offended an unseen power, and that they can 
pacify him by presents. Civilised men do not. The inference is 
that savages have and civilised men have not “t* conscience,” that 
is, a sense of remorse for evil-doing. But the opposite inference 
is more natural, namely, that a belief in the efficacy of sacrifice 
does not imply a conscience. A sacrifice doubtless implies a belief 
that an unseen being can be pacified, but it does not in the least 
tend to imply that his anger is caused by sin. The argumeitf 
proves too much. We find sacrifice amongst races who appear to 
be not only deficient in a conscience, but totally devoid of a moral 
sense. The King of Dahomey makes a blood-bath — not surely as 
an expiation for drinking too much rum, but to bribe an unseen 
power to help him to kill enemies and get more blood. When a god 
becomes moral, and therefore hates sin, the old mode of pacifying an 
(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 403* 
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immoral deity is applied to pacify the guardian of morality. But 
thd more people reason the less they believe in sacrifice. The most 
enlightened amongst the Jews denounced the belief as superstitious 
in words familiar to us all, not because their consciences were less 
sensitive, but because the remedy appeared unworthy. Tho Christian 
religioivspiritualised the doctrine — that is, rendered it less coarse and 
material. Protestants and Rationalists have abandoned it more 
decisively, and (if they are to be believed) for precisely tho opposite 
reason for that assigned by Dr. Newman. The higher the con- 
ception of a deity, the less possible tho belief that he could be pacified 
by the blood of bulls and goats, or, even, by tho blood of an innocent 
and divine sufferer. What are we to think of a theory which makes 
Spinoza a typo of the man without, and the King of Dahomey a 
typo of tho man with a conscience ? Only this, I imagine, that wo 
arrive at a mere caricature of true historical method, so long as we 
persist in looking at history through the old arbitrary prejudices. 

And now it may be observed that, if we confine ourselves 
to a statement of facts, Dr. Newman is entirely at one with the 
ordinary infidel. Both say that sacrifice is a survival of supersti- 
tions found in their grossest form amongst barbarous races : both 
say that the power of the Church is chiefly founded upon its mode 
of pacifying the sense of remorse by an elaborate system of abso- 
lution : both say that as the intellect is enlightened, as men become 
more refined, more gentle, more rational, more free from the old 
brutal instincts, tho belief tends to disappear. Dr. Newman infers, 
that these phenomena imply the deadening of conscience ; the infidel, 
that they imply the gradual development of a loftier conception of 
the universe. And if Dr. Now man is asked why he accepts his own 
solution, ho can only reply that, as a matter of fact, it convinces his 
“illative sense,” and that he believes that it would convince tho illa- 
tive sense of other people, provided that they have a conscience, that 
they interpret it in the way that he does, and that tho arguments are 
fairly set before them. To which one can only say that undoubtedly 
if any man is precisely in Dr. Newman’s state of mind, and has 
precisely the same arguments put before him, ho will come to pre- 
cisely the same conclusion. But any attempt at a common measure 
of truth as an “objective test” is explicitly pronounced impossible; 
qnd thus we are once more landed in comnletc scepticism. A or B 
may be convinced, but nothing can be proved. In short, hero for 
the last time Dr. Newman has substituted an explanation of the 
vitality of a creed for a justification of its claims. His writings 
show most admirably what are in fact the methods by which 
Catholicism has thriven and survives ; but so far from showing those 
methods to be reasonable, he really shows conclusively that they 
involve the operation of distinctly illogical inducements to belief. 
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Such is the natural result of confounding a theory of belief with an 
organon of proof. If the ultimate test of truth is the power* of 
creed to convince men's minds by whatever process, we are inevit- 
ably led to the conclusion that all existing beliefs aro equally 
justified. Some are mpro vigorous than others; but in a logical 
sense, if objective tests aro set aside, they are all on a footing of 
equality. 

And now we may briefly define the general outcome of Dr. New- 
man's teaching. It is, in two words, a genuine theory of develop- 
ment in the scientific sense, omitting the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. The evolutionist holds that, in the struggle for existence, 
the truest opinion tends to survive ; and thus that whilst no genera- 
tion is in possession of the whole truth, the history of belief is that 
of a slow gravitation towards truth. Some doctrines which have 
survived all changes, and strengthened under all conditions, may be 
regarded as definitely established, or at least as indefinitely close 
approximations to truth. Others are disappearing, or requiring trans- 
formation. By studying the history of opinion from this point of 
view, we may obtain, not a self-subsisting and independent system 
of philosophy, but an indispensable guide towards further approxi- 
mations. We can use history without being under the tyranny of 
the past. AVe can value the postulates upon which men have acted 
without investing them with supernatural authority. Dr. Newman, 
ignoring this test, and retaining enough of the old arbitrary assump- 
tions to reject all progress as a baseless dream, sees nothing but a huge 
welter of struggling creeds, differing only in degrees of vitality or 
permanence. Having no trust in independent reason, he has virtually 
to take that creed which happens to be most congenial to his feelings, 
and justifies himself by the incongruous intervention of a supernatural 
authority. He can thus comfortably appeal to history so long as 
it testifies to the life of a creed, and contemptuously reject its testi- 
mony when it exhibits the creed as ossifying or decaying. As soon 
as his tests give unpleasant results, he can discard them as irrelevant. 
Though the adoption of such a method does not justify Kingsley's 
absurd imputation that Dr. Newman preached that truth was not a 
virtue, it certainly sanctions a method of playing fast and loose with 
facts which makes the apparent appeal to history a mere illusion. 
The whole pith of the Grammar of Assent, so far as it is original 
is in the assertion that belief is a personal product in such a sense 
that no common measure between different minds is attainable. 
Therefore agreement can only be produced by supernatural interven- 
tion ; or, in other words, rational agreement is impossible. 

If, then, it is asked how we are to escape from such scepticism as 
Dr. Newman's, whilst appealing, as we admit that wo must appeal, 
to experience as the ultimate test of truth, the answer is plain. We 
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must take Dr. Newman's own criterion, not narrowed by his pre- 
judices, nor pervertod by his introduction of arbitrary assumptions. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum ; but orbis tcrranm must not mean 
that part of the earth's surface which is overlooked by the spire of 
St. Mary's, or even that wider region whose inhabitants look with 
reverence to the dome of St. Peter's. The deposition of faith which 
we must accept is not that which is guarded by any single Church, 
however august in its history and imposing in its pretensions. It is 
that body of scientific truth which is the slow growth of human 
experience through countless ages, and which developes by the 
labour of truth-loving men, and under the remorseless pressure of 
hard facts. Wo cannot accept as proved the rash solutions of the 
eternal riddle which have commended themselves to savages or to 
philosophers, or to any arbitrary selection of men who happen to 
agree with us, or to any organization which has enabled men to find 
a common mouthpiece for the utterance of their emotions. Dreams, 
however gorgeous, however richly they embody the thoughts of old 
poets and sages, and generations of the noblest men of earth, cannot 
pass muster. We can take nothing as proved but that which has 
stood the hard test of verification by multitudinous experience. The 
authority, we must admit, of any individual is infinitesimal ; his 
chances of error innumerable. No man can say, This is true because 
I think it ; no man can hold that he has grasped the full and ultimato 
truth upon any subject. But, if the race is to progress, men must not 
be content to bow to the first authority at hand, even if it shows signs 
of strong and prolonged vitality. We must venture something to win 
anything. Our principle must be to place ourselves in that direction 
which is shown to have the greatest promise by the general set 
of opinions of qualified thinkers. Those opinions have the most 
authority which are most rational ; and the safest test of rationality 
is that they have commended themselves to independent inquirers 
who themselves acknowledged no law but reason, and have not beta 
propagated by ignorance, blind submission to arbitrary rules, and 
reluctance to believe unpleasant truths. There is no infallible guide 
and no complete and definitive system of universal truth ; but by such 
means we can secure enough truth to secure the welfare and progress 
of the race, and a continual approximation towards a fuller and 
more definite body of definitive truth. If we deny that there is any 
such progress, we may pick up a creed at random. If wo admit it, 
we can, by careful observation and the use of all available logical 
canons and accumulated knowledge, throw some light upon the great 
problem, What is the conception of the universe to which the pre- 
vious history of inquiry shows that men’s minds are gradually con- 
forming themselves as they become more rational P 

Leslie Stephen. 
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When Mr. Disraeli, with an exultation which he did not attempt to 
conceal, insisted that his Keform Bill had materially weakened, if it 
had not wholly destroyed, the power of Nonconformists in the con- 
stituencies, he bore the highest testimony to the great valup of the 
Nonconformist element in the Liberal party. His boast indeed has 
been proved to be premature, if not altogether unfounded. Strange 
to say, the first Parliament elected under his carefully devised plan 
for the extinction of Nonconformist influence, commenced its work 
by passing a measure which was based on the fundamental principle of 
Nonconformity, and which, as its ultimate result, must lead to the 
abolition of all State Churches. Stranger still, of all sections of the 
party, Nonconformists suffered least in the collapse of 1874, and they 
have since been able to exercise a restraining influence on the pro- 
ceedings of the most reactionary Parliament, which attests either the 
extent of their power or the incontestable justice of their demands. 
The most remarkable proof of this was furnished by the vote of 
the House of Lords in favour of a concession to Dissenters, which 
excites the intense indignation of the great body of the clergy, and 
in which not only the orators of the Church Defence Association but 
even the Government of the day see tho germ of Disestablishment. 
But if this remarkable voto is the most significant indication of tho 
influence which Dissenters are able to exert on our legislation, it is 
far from being the only one. There are no questions which hav$ so 
thoroughly united the Liberal party, and none which so effectually 
divide their opponents, as those relative to Nonconformist demands, 
and, unwilling as the leaders have been to recognise the fact, the 
probabilities increase every day that tho next great battle of the 
times will be on the subject of religious equality. 

It does not seem, therefore, that Dissontors have been so com- 
pletely dished as Mr. Disraeli intended, and yet there is' some truth 
in his assertion. Nonconformity, as a political force, has been, 
strengthened by the very means employed to suppress it, but thq 
“ Dissenting interest/’ as it used to bo called, has unquestionably 
been reduced in importance. The “ decorous timidity of prosperous 
Dissent” never counted for so little, but the living force of true 
Nonconformist principle never told for so much. The reason is not 
difficult to discover, though for once the insight of tho Tory states- 
man so far failed him, that he did not foresee and make allowance for 
the iitfluence which has traversed and thwarted his plans. Among the 
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residuum, indeed, on whom the hope of Toryism rests, or among tho 
thoughtless multitudes who are caught by the toys and gewgaws of 
political party, and if they can take part in a grand demonstration, 
.with bands and banners, and tho other paraphernalia of such a show, 
care little on whose behalf it is organized, Dissenters cannot expect 
to find* much sympathy. The cry for “ panem et circenses ” they 
will not attempt to satisfy, and so far as those who have to be pro- 
pitiated by concession to it arc dominant, they must bo prepared for 
humiliation and disappointment. But it is very different with the 
better section of the working classes — that which must rule as soon 
as its sympathies are touched and its enthusiasm awakened — that, for 
example, which at the late School Board Election for London defeated 
all the clever schemes of the parti pretre , whose members vainly 
thought that the hypocritical cry of economy would be irresistible, 
and hoped that the people of London would sell their right in their 
own schools for a mere mess of pottage. This section, in truth, can 
never be overborne by the less intelligent part of the constituency, 
except through .its own supineness and indifference. It would be 
equally vain for Dissenters to look for aid even to this higher class 
in any sectarian conflict. If they really had any unworthy ends of 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement, or even of exclusive privilege to secure, 
the last Reform Bill would undoubtedly have inflicted on them 
serious and possibly irreparable injury. If, for instance, they were 
seeking admission to the national graveyards for accredited ministers 
of^ their own churches, instead of insisting on the rights of every 
Englishman, whether believer or unbeliever, to be interred in such 
manner as ho or his friends may prefer, they could not look for 
popular support. The masses care nothing for the wrangles between 
thcfcChurches as to their special privileges, but they can understand 
great questions of public right, and so far as Nonconformists, with 
something of the old Puritan temper in them, are found contending 
for justico on broad grounds of principle which the new electors arc 
able to appreciate and share, so far may they calculate upon their 
sympathy. There are political affinities altogether independent of 
religious opinions, and by means of these Nonconformity will recover 
more than it has lost by tho diminution of its numerical power in 
the constituencies. 

tr But this premature rejoicing over an old foe supposed to be hope- 
lessly paralyzed, if not dead, is itself a tributo to this power. If 
Nonconformity had been less fully identified with Liberalism, there 
would not have been so eager a desire to destroy its influence. But 
the Nonconformists are tho one section of their opponents whom 
even the most intriguing Conservatives make no attempt to conciliate. 
They may try, naturally enough, to meet the views of Whigs, they 
may even hope to abate the hostility of the pure demooracy, 
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but they understand clearly that Nonconformist influence, what* 
ever it be worth, will always be, as in truth it always has been, 
on the side of a broad and progressive policy, and that their 
only chance is to stifle and extinguish it. It is not contended that 
all who do not belong to the Established Church are Libeijils, or 
that there is a" necessary connection between certain theological or 
ecclesiastical opinions and a particular political creed. The relations 
between the two are very complicated, and might well afford subject 
for curious and interesting inquiry, which it is impossible to enter upon 
here, and which in truth would bo hardly relevant to our present 
purpose. For the contention is not that all Dissenters are or ought to 
be Liberals, but simply that the Nonconformist spirit, the spirit 
which prompts a man to repudiate any control of the State over his 
conscience, which leads him to think for himself and take an 
independent position, regardless of the authority of the past or the 
fashion of the present, which teaches him to value liberty and to 
have infinite faith in it as the best palladium of truth, is of the very 
essence of Liberalism. And Avhen this is associated with profound 
religious convictions, such as those which governed the old Puritans, 
it is sure to be a mighty power on behalf both of freedom and right- 
eousness. 

That the representatives of this principle have contributed largely 
to the growth of English liberty is a point which wo should have 
said was beyond all question, had not the literary apostle of Erastian- 
ism attempted to throw doubt upon it. Our verdict on the point 
indeed must depend mainly upon the definition of the terms. If 
Liberalism means the benevolent patronage of the many by the cul- 
tured few who fancy that they understand their real w T ants much 
better than they do themselves, and may bo trusted to pursue the 
most wise and enlightened policy, then Nonconformity has never 
regarded it with any favour. There have no doubt been occasions 
on which their forces have been conjoined, but oven, then, though 
they have fought side by side, there has been no real agreement 
of principle. The attitude which the representatives of these two 
schools tako to tko Established Church is only indicative of the 
radical difference of their views on all great questions of policy. 
Practical or rational Liberals would reform the National Church 
so as to make it as broad, as comprehensive, as inoffensive as 
possible ; but having done that, they would give no heed to the 
objections of those who contend that a State is guilty of injustice 
when it subjects any of its members to disabilities of any kind 
solely because of thoir religious opinions. They would do their 
utmost to minimize the wrong done, alike as regards the num- 
ber of the victims and the extent of the injury inflicted. But 
there their consideration for Nonconformists w T ould cease. They 
would redress practical grievances, but of sentimental ones, as they 
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ate pleased to regard them, they would take no account, and in 
truth, they are hardly disposed to show ordinary toleration to those 
by whom they are urged. Nonconformists, on the other side, take 
the ground of pure justice, and insist that the mere reduction of 
a wropg cannot alter its original character, nor can mere considera- 
tions of expediency be allowed to set aside the first principles of 
right. They have not been wont to show themselves impatient or 
impracticable. They have not refused to go one mile with those 
who would not go with them twain, and were even resolved on 
employing all their strength to prevent their further advance. But, 
as they have always frankly avowed, they havo another goal in view, 
and consequently, when the first stage, which they regarded only as 
preliminary, but which their Liberal friends had fixed as the limit of 
their journey, is traversed, the essential difference between them 
appears, and the old companions become the keenest of anta- 
gonists. Nor is it only on ecclesiastical subjects that this diver- 
sity is manifest. We havo a school among us who aro very 
anxious to retain the name of Liberal, but whose Liberalism has 
in it little robustness of principle, depth of conviction, or intensity 
of feeling, and amounts to little more than a belief that the sumo 
enlightened maxims of common sense which apply to private busi- 
ness ought to shape the policy of a nation. In short, it is a policy 
and nothing more, and may receive the adhesion of Conservatives 
quite as much as Liberals. It is quite as fully represented in 
the present Cabinet as in the last. It has no better exponent in 
the country than our present Foreign Secretary, and commands so 
much support on the Conservative side of the House that if it bo 
accepted as the orthodox t , pc of Liberalism, there seems to be no 
reason why our political parties should not proclaim a truce and end 
conflicts which would cease to have any real value or significance. 

That the teachers of this school should ask us to reverse our judg- 
ments of the ^Puritans and their influence on English history is 
not surprising, though even they might do this much-abused party 
the justice of acknowledging that there has not been a single 
measure of practical reform of which Nonconformists have not been 
the consistent supporters. An attempt has recently been made to 
show that in the grand conflict of 1688 they allowed their sectarian 
resentments to overcome their patriotism, and were willing to sacri- 
fice constitutional right in the hope of securing their own liberties. 
The Church Quarterly Review goes so far as to claim the entire 
credit of the successful resistance to the mischievous policy of James 
for the Establishment, and to impeach the Dissenters of that day 
of a cowardly, not to say criminal, subserviency to the Romanizing 
designs of the Court. If it were so, it were a grievous fault, and 
yet one for which some apology may be made. For if such lament- 
able inconsistency could ever find excuse, the condition of the Non- 
conformists at the period must he accepted as a plea in mitigation 
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of judgment. Possibly it is the difficulty of believing that the love 
of constitutional liberty could be so strong in any body of men, as to 
overbear the more selfish feelings which might have been expected 
to inspire their action, that makes their Church critic so confident in 
his assertions. The Church had certainly deserved that Noncon- 
formists should have left it to fight its own battles without any help 
from them. Unscrupulously its rulers had acted on tho maxim of 
f w vfcti*. Nonconformists had found no mercy during those dark 
years of relentless oppression which followed the Act of Uniformity, 
and up to the very eve of the Declaration of Indulgence the cruel 
and vexatious persecution to which they had been subjected' was 
continued in all its malignity. They were not only denied the 
exercise of their religion, but were robbed even of their peace and 
security. Their noblest men were either in “ prison or in exile,” 
and, as Macaulay tells us, their ministers, “however blameless in 
life, however eminent for learning or ability, could not venture to 
walk the streets for fear of outrages, which were not only not 
repressed, but encouraged by those whose duty it was to preserve 
the peace.” If a party which had been so cruelly vexed and 
harassed had listened to the voice of a natural resentment, and 
refused all aid to a Church which had so abused its power, when in 
the time of its sore tribulation it would have had them forget the 
pillories and the fines, the mockings and the scourgings, the bonds 
and imprisonments by which it had sought to crush them out, it 
would surely not have been wonderful. 

Happily they acted as patriots rather than vindictive sectaries, or 
it is doubtful whether the Devolution of 1G88 would have been 
possible. There is no reason for doubting Macaulay’s impartiality, 
and his testimony may be accepted as conclusively disposing of a 
calumny which would not have deserved this notice but for the 
light which tho whole story sheds on the relations of Noncon- 
formists to English politics. 

If an Anglican of the twentieth century should write a history of 
our controversies, he would probably give just such a version of them 
as that which the Church Quarterly Reviewer has given of tho conduct 
of Dissenters in 1687. There was then, as in our case, a section of 
Dissenters who differed from their brethren, and who, though they 
were a minority, wore very desirous to have themselves regarded as 
the true representatives of all that was wise and weighty in Non- 
conformist opinion, and the Court party was ready enough to 
endorse their pretensions. Even as our Primate to-day holds that all 
“sensible Dissenters” are willing to listen to overtures of con- 
ciliation from the Establishment, and are as much opposed to the 
designs of the agitators who seek its overthrow as tho prelates them- 
selves, so there were courtiers, in tho great struggle of James’s reign, 
who would in like manner estimate the value and strength of Dis- 
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sent by the same easy test, and insist that those who were in agree- 
ment with themselves were the representative Nonconformists. The 
roots of the distinctions now existing among Dissenters may be 
found in the struggles of that day. The mere question about the com- 
parative numbers of the supporters and opponents of James is a very 
secondary point, though it is perfectly certain that the latter were 
in an overwhelming majority. What is important to note is that 
the leaders of that majority were those who were most fully possessed 
with the old Puritan spirit, and were the representatives in their 
day of that force which Nonconformity has exerted in our later 
conflicts. They were the political Dissenters of their time, while 
the ancestors of the “religious Dissenters” may be found in the 
moderate men who were prepared to close with the offers of the 
Court, and made light of tho abstract principles and constitutional 
maxims for which more sturdy politicians contended, h would be 
absurd to say that these politicians were less religious, because they 
obeyed the nobler inspirations which gave the Puritan character all 
its grandeur and strength. They loved their country and they loved 
liberty, and they refused to sacrifice both for n mere sectarian 
advantage. It was a discredit to tho Anglican Church that such a 
choice should ever have been forced upon them, but it was to their 
lasting honour, as well as to the lasting good of tho nation, that the 
political Dissenters of that day, instead of being carried away by 
that love of moderation and peace which to some then, as to some 
now, seemed to be the essence of religion, proved true to the 
instincts of wisdom and patriotism, and chose the better part. 

It would be alike impossible and unnecessary to attempt hero a 
recapitulation of the services which Nonconformists of this sterner 
type have rendered to the cause of freedom and progress since the 
devolution. The Times astonished the world about a year ago by a 
terrible indictment of tho Church, or of the “worldly clerical 
oligarchy ” wl^ich has usurped its name, an indictment which 
itself furnishes an ample answer to the cuckoo-cry that, what- 
ever be the abstract objections to its principle, the State Church 
has worked well, and which, if it be sustained, fully justifies the 
demand for its abolition. Enumerating the long list of reforms, 
social and political, which have been accomplished during the 
period, the Times charged the Church >*ith having been the uncom- 
promising opponent of each and all, and added, “ It is hard to 
say what it has not been against in the way of improvement and 
reform.” The very opposite is what the candid historian will 
say in relation to ^Nonconformity. It is hard to point to the 
reforms or improvement in support of which it has not employed 
the whole of its power. It can scarcely be charged with selfishness, 
for it has struggled as gallantly for justice to those with whose 
principles and aims it had no sympathy, and from whom it could 
expect no gratitude, as it has for its pwn rights and liberties, and 
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has willingly consented to postpone the redress of its own grievances 
when some great national reform was to be secured. It is scarcely 
proper in one who has inherited its traditions to indulge in eulogy 
upon it, and happily it is not necessary, for its praises have been 
recently spoken by the eloquent lips of a more impartial judge. 
Speaking of one of the latest manifestations of true Liberalism, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “I am a decided and convinced member of the 
Church of England. I have been there all my lifo, and there I 
trust I shall die. But that will not prevent me from bearing an 
emphatic testimony to this, that the cause of justice, of truth, of 
right for the many millions of God’s creatures in the East of Europe 
has found its best, its most consistent, and its almost unanimous sup- 
porters in the Nonconformist churches of the land.” The same 
might be said with equal truth in relation to every successive 
struggle for liberty. Nonconformists have generally had to play 
the part which the Russian leaders are said to assign to their 
Roumanian allies, but they have never complained that they have 
had to accept, more than their full share of the perils of conflict 
with the certainty that to others would fall the spoils of victory. 
They can claim no special merit on this account, for they have 
only obeyed the dictates of conscience and fought the battles of 
principle. But they have certainly established a right to considera- 
tion when, having served throughout the whole of the long war 
against privilege in which Liberalism has been engaged, they ask 
now that the united strength of the party should be directed against 
those ecclesiastical privileges which press so severely upon them- 
selves. 

It seems to be a consolation to some Churchmen to believe tjiat 
this demand is pressed only by a certain section of Nonconformists, 
who are supposed to make up for their lack of real influence by 
overweening confidence and noisy self-assertion, and to compensate 
for the defects of their piety by the fierceness of their political 
passion. They endeavour to persuade themselves that there are 
a largo number of Dissenters who are enamoured of the Estab- 
lishment and desirous to maintain its ascendancy, and/ of course, 
that this party includes all the piety and the wisdom which by 
some strange accident may still be found in communities which % 
they regard as schismatical. It is a sign of the unhappy effect 
which the sacerdotal idea of religion continues even now to exert, 
and sometimes even over those whose principles ought to have 
preserved them from its corrupting tendencies, that they have, to 
somo extent, succeeded in porsuading the world that it is a reproach 
to a Christian to bo known as an active politician. Happily, 
however, their well-worn sneer at the “political Dissenter” is 
gradually losing its power. Candid Churchmen are becoming 
ashamed to employ it, and, certainly the number of Dissenters 
who are scared by it is every year less and less. There will 
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always be some wbo, either from an ascetic view of Christian 
life or from a constitutional aversion to agitation of every kind, 
or possibly, though of courso only in exceptional cases, from that 
craving after social respectability which in the naturo of things is 
destructive of political robustness and vigour, will decline to take 
part in aggressive action against the Establishment. But the time 
is gone by when this failure to apply religious principle in one of the 
most important spheres of human action, would bo accepted as a sign 
of special grace by any except Church dignitaries who are so satisfied 
with their position, that they regard any attempt to interfere with it 
as an evidence of abnormal depravity, or except the few Noncon- 
formists who hope to eommond themselves to the favour of these 
privileged divines by protesting that they are not as other schisma- 
tical sinners, and especially ns the political Dissenters, It has been 
found impossible to cow or silence political Dissenters, and it is 
now beginning to be perceived that there may be the deepest reli- 
gious conviction at the root of their public action, and that it is a 
piece of shameful injustice to assume that they arc less earnest as 
Christians because they are more energetic as politicians. 

Still the question remains, whether their aggressive policy is 
supported by the great force of Nonconformist opinion in the country ? 
To those who would answer this question in the negative, it must 
be rather discouraging to remember that political Dissent has at 
least been able to secure all the triumphs already won on behalf of 
religious liberty, and won in defiance of the neutrality or secret 
opposition of these “ religious Dissenters.” Its force may be great 
or small, but it is practically the only power which Nonconformity 
contributes to tlio Liberal party, and of which its leaders will ever 
take account. 

There has been a misleading ambiguity in the use of the term 
“ Nonconformists.” When it is sought to create the impression of 
disunion in thg Dissenting ranks, then all non-established com- 
munities are included under the designation ; but when the desire 
is to reduce the estimate of their strength, then it is confined to 
those who are theoretical ns well as practical Nonconformists. Just 
as tlio Marquis of Hurt ingion, in his late speech at Edinburgh, 

# referred to tho “ Free and Dissenting Churches,” so in this country a 
distinction is made between Weslcyans and Dissenters. It is not 
only that the most recent seceders may be assumed to retain most of 
the aronja of the Establishment, and to object therefore to being 
confounded with other Dissenters, but there is in both cases a real 
difference in the attitude taken towards the Establishment. In a 
Sense the Free Church in Scotland and tho Wesleyan Methodists in 
England must bo regarded as holding a position of neutrality, 
though as a matter of fact both have inflicted most serious damage 
upon the National Church of their respective countries. No one 
can have a just right to reproach them for taking this courso, how- 
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ever he may wish that they felt the necessity of a more decided 
policy. But it is necessary carefully to guard against the confusion 
that is pretty sure to arise out of their somewhat anomalous position 
by insisting that their neutrality, even if it were to continue, would • 
not imply any defection from the ranks of aggressive Nonconformity, 
to which, in fact, they never belonged. Even when they hawe lent 
help to Dissent in any of its struggles, they have acted as inde- 
pendent allies, and have been careful not to identify themselves 
with its ultimato aims. 

To them properly belongs the appellation of religious Dissenters, 
and it may bo employed without any offence, if it be clearly under- 
stood that it has no Pharisaic assumption of superior sanctity, but 
simply means that while they dissent from the Anglican Church on 
doctrinal or other religious grounds, they have no objection to the 
political institution called the Establishment, and indeed believo that 
it is the duty of a people to give expression to their faith in God, 
and to make proper provision for the religious instruction of all 
classes by the maintenance of a National Church. Their position is 
quite intelligible. Whether it is capable of logical defence depends 
chiefly upon the depth of their objections to the teaching and influ- 
ence of the Establishment. To separate from a National Church 
must surely he a very wrong step for one who believes that the 
maintenance of that Church is an act of proper national homago to 
God, and it seems difficult to see how it can be justified, except on 
grounds which would compel an attempt to overthrow the institu- 
tion. There is apparently a grave inconsistency in supporting a 
National Church by argument and vote, and at the same time doing 
the utmost to weaken its influence, and 1o deprive it of its claim to 
nationality, by the establishment of separate societies outside. If is 
right enough if the objections to the doctrines of the State Church 
arc so serious as to enforce the necessity of such action ; but it is 
hard to see, if this bo so, why there should ho a patient acquiescence 
in the support of this erroneous teaching by thef nation. It is 
obvious, too, that this modified approval of an Establishment is liable 
to be disturbed by any fuller development of the error to which 
exception was originally taken, and this is what is actually happen- 
ing at the present time. 

So far from the ranks of political Dissent being weakened, they • 
are being continually reinforced by the accession of those who, 
having hitherto been Nonconformists of the typo just described, havo 
been forced by the rapid growth of sacerdotalism, and tho ifritation 
caused by the arrogant spirit it has engendered, into a position of 
decided hostility to the Establishment itself. Efow could it he other- 
wise ? Can any one believe that tho action of tho Bishop of Lincoln, 
who cherishes so much regard for the religious Dissenters, and has 
given himself to the task of reconciling them to his Church, has 
considerably multiplied the numbers of tho foes of his Church ? 
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That he is well-meaning, kind-hearted, mildly benevolent, serves to 
aggravate rather than to diminish the offence which he gives by his 
remarkable utterances. It is naturally argued, if such be the de- 
velopments of priestly insolence in one of so gentle a temperament, 
to what might it not grow in the case of a man of a different order P 
It is easy to smile at the amiable prelate now rebuking the Primate 
for his disloyalty to the Church, and now lecturing his Wes- 
leyan subjects on flic sin of schism ; at one time gravely warning 
the Society of Friends of the lesson conveyed to thorn in the parablo 
of the Wedding Garment, and assuring them that the interrogation, 
“ Friend, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding gar- 
ment ?” has “a solemn and awful reference 99 to them and others 
who slight the sacramental symbols ordained by Christ himself; 
while' at another he threatens the judgments of God upon the whole 
nation if Parliament should give effect to Lord Harrow by *s resolu- 
tions. But another bishop may have the arrogance without the 
amiability, and the pressure of his rule may be more severe. Even 
under Dr. Wordsworth sucli bigotry — as insensate and stupid as 
it is narrow and malignant — of the Vicar of Owston Ferry has 
been countenanced, and the “ religious Dissenter 99 has been taught 
that his minister will not be allowed to wear the title of " Reverend,” 
lest perchance it should be thought that he was a Christian teacher, 
even as the priest to whom the bishop has communicated the mystic 
grace bestowed in ordination. But if they do these things in the 
green tree, what shall bo done in the dry? Dr. Wordsworth is 
deemed a moderate man by the more advanced members of a school 
which is able not only to hold its own, but succeeded at Croydon in 
cowing a Congress with a Primate at its head into an ignominious 
aifd disloyal silence, which gave 1 > its proceedings an air of insincerity 
and hollowness that has shocked mrfny of the most thoughtful 
minds of the nation. Religions Dissenters note all this, and it is 
tolling on them to an extent which the optimist defenders of the 
Establishment iittlc suspect. Numbers of them are openly joining 
the ranks of its assailants, while others are nurturing a secret irri- 
tation which bodes equally serious evil to the State Church. 
Resentment begotten by many an insult, all the more keenly felt 
because it proceeds by those who have been so profuse in unmeaning 
compliments, has only been intensified by suppression, and when com- 
bined with earnest Protestant zeal may yet become one of the most 
potent forces for the ovoi throw of the National Establishment. 

The Dissenters who accept the principles of the Liberation Society, 
but deprecate its action on the ground that the Church will disestab- 
lish itself, are not numerous, and their number is rapidly declining. 
With strange idiosyncrasy of taste, Church defenders regard them 
as 'friends, and if they do not accept it as a compliment, sit down 
quietly under the suggestion that their institution is so full of 
rottenness and decay, that, if left alone, the explosive forces within 
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will accomplish its destruction. How far such prophecies are likely 
to be accomplished is 9 to say the least, very questionable. It is 
possible, but hardly probable, that High Churchmen may be forced 
into secession, but it must not be forgotten that the traditions of 
their party, their conception of their own position, and tho difficulties 
in which they would be involved by an act which would hjive e^on 
the appearance of schism, would be powerful deterrents to prevent 
them from taking such action. 

That their Evangelical opponents will rise to the high level of 
spiritual heroism, and shake from their feet the dust of a Church 
which shelters those whom they brand as Romanizing conspirators, 
and tolerates doctrines which they once used to denounce as “ doc- 
trines of devils,” is what no one is sanguine enough to believe. 
Never has a party succeeded so completely in destroying all con- 
fidence in its resolution and self-abnegation, and even in so scattering 
broadcast suspicions as to its reality and conscientiousness. Its his- 
tory is marked by a dreary succession of futile protests and resultless 
agitations. It has formed associations, passed resolutions, organized 
deputations, instituted suits, presented memorials to the authorities 
in Church and State, and then sat down content to see the uninter- 
rupted advance of the very evils against which it had directed 
public indignation. There was a time when some importance was 
attached to its demonstrations, but now they excite only con- 
tempt, where once they roused indignation or alarm. Tho impolicy 
of its chiefs is as conspicuous as their feebleness, for they have 
suffered it to be so clearly seen that nothing would induce them to 
desert the Establishment, that no politician thinks it necessary to 
study their wishes. Their one anxiety has been to hold their own 
position, and their gratitude for being permitted to enjoy jit in 
peace is so extreme, that ‘they seem resigned to endure any kind of 
false teaching which the Courts may tolerate. If this were the 
result of enlarged views as to the comprehensiveness proper in a 
Christian Church, to say nothing of a National* Establishment, it 
might be praised as an evidence of growing liberality. But of this* 
there is not a sign. There is no abatement in the vehemence with 
which Ritualists are denounced, though they are greeted as brethren 
in a Church Congress, and welcomed as allies in a Schbol Board 
contest. They are still branded as traitors, held up to public odium 
as conspirators, prosecuted as offenders against the law — and hailed 
as true ministers of Christ and fellow-crusaders against political 
Dissent. Is it marvellous that Evangelicals who could be devoutly 
thankful for tho Bennett judgment, and think it more important to 
keep Dissenters out of the churchyards thaij to thrust the Confes- 
sional out of the Church, have lost moral influence ? Or is it pos- 
sible to expect from them a bold and decided movement which may 
save Protestantism by the sacrifice of the Establishment ? 

Even, however, if the prospect of this voluntary disestablishment 
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were as hopeful as it is visionary, is it one in which a wise patriot 
should rejoice, and for the sake of which he should be. content to let 
the National Church drift on to an inevitable catastrophe P A Non- 
conformist who can reply in the affirmative only shows that he has 
accepted the most narrow and sectarian view of his own duty as a 
citizen. It is not for the good of the nation, nor would it bo to the 
ultimate advantage of the Episcopal Church, that its members, or 
rather its clergy, should be thus left to shape its course. The work 
of Disestablishment ought to be done by the nation, as the result of a 
conviction wrought in the mind of the nation as a whole, with a 
supremo regard to national and not to sectarian interests. If it were 
possible that Nonconformists could accomplish it by their own 
unaided power, and adapt its arrangements to their own ideas and 
interests, it would be eminently undesirable. It would be not less 
so if Iho clergy were able to dictate such terms as might be satisfac- 
tory to them. 

But surely to trust to those who profit by the existing system of 
privilege to effect its overthrow, is to ignore all the teachings of our 
various reforms. The borough-mongers did not abolish rotten 
boroughs of their own free will. If wo had trusted to the West 
Indian slaveholders, their victims would have been groaning in 
bondage until this hour. The English landlords maintained the 
monopoly of the Corn Laws until they were vanquished by the 
force of circumstances, the growth of public opinion, and the energy 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. AVill any one undertake to say that 
the reforms would have been wiser or more complete if they had been 
effected by those whoso vested interests they affected ? The clergy, 
who have supported all other classes in the defence of their vested 
interests, are not likely tamely to surrender their own, even though 
they may sometimes chafe against the conditions on which they 
hold them. They have contested every inch of ground hitherto, 
and they are fighting to protect their exclusive right in the 
parochial graveyards with the same tenacity which they showed 
• in defence of church rates and of university tests. That there 
are many, among both the clergy and the laity, who, either for 
reasons of justice or expediency, desire Disestablishment is un- 
doubted; but they have been influenced largely by Nonconformist 
teaching, and would bo powerless to secure the end without Non- 
conformist sympathy and help. The suggestion that Nonconformists 
should fold their arms and simply watch the growth of the opinion 
which is to shatter the Establishment, is as novel as would bo a 
proposal that the teachers of truth should keep silence and allow 
error to confute itself t and about as wise. Happily for England 
its reformers, both in Church and State, from Simon do Montfort 
down -to John Bright, have had a different idea of their duty. 

There never was a time when Dissenters were less disposed 
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to listen to these timid counsels. Still less are they inclined to 
give heed to those who would scare them from applying their own 
principles by prophecies of disaster, cither from Rationalism or 
Romanism. The men who talk to them of the danger of withdraw; 
ing any patronage which the State at present gives to what it is 
pleased to establish as the truth, littlo understand the spirit. # of these 
to whom they talk. Even if they did not know that this fancied 
support is merely illusory, their own experience teaches them that it 
is unnecessary. They have learned the lesson of Scripture and 
history too well to suppose that the kingdom of Christ needs to be 
buttressed up by mere political institutions ; and if they ever yielded 
so far to tho weakness of nature as to listen to the suggestion that 
the “ chariots and horses ” of human power wero essential to the 
maintenance of its spiritual dominion, the state of things around 
them is sufficient to silence so unworthy a thought. How can they 
believe that the interests of Protestantism arc conserved by an estab- 
lishment, under whose shelter are erected masked batteries, from 
which tlic most deadly assaults arc directed against all for which 
Protestants have gallantly struggled or nobly suffered ? Or how can 
they suppose that unbelief will ever be overcome by a system which 
tacitly confesses that the truth of God is too feeble to assert its own 
authority, unless Iho forces of law bo enlisted to supplement its 
inefficient power ? Reproach them for association with unbelievers 
or sympathy with unbelief! They may, rather, with retorted scorn, 
direct the reproach against those whose craven fears for the futuro of 
God’s truth show how imperfectly they have appreciated the grand 
principle which they dare nevertheless to brandish as their watch- 
word, — “ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith tho 
Lord of Hosts.” In their unfaltering confidence in this spiaitual 
force, the political Dissenters show the same lofty disdain of the sub- 
stitutes for it expressed by the brave old Hebrew, who in the hour 
of weakness and difficulty chose rather to trust- in God than in man, 
and (strange and unintelligible as it may be to mero Erastian 
theologians) ordained a fast at the river of Aliavao instead of suing * 
for help to the court of Persia. His words, pregnant with a truth 
Christians seem so often to forget, aro their motto, “ I was ashamed 
to require of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us 
against the enemy in the way ; because wo had spoken unto tho 
king, saying, Tho hand of our God is upon all them for good that 
seek Him” 

That is the root of the political action of Nonconformists. It is a 
principle which is of the very essence of their Nonconformity, and 
the difficulty is not to understand so much how it places tho vast 
majority of them in active hostility to a State Church, as to see how 
any can sit down content with a state of things which is an outrage 
on their fundamental idea of tho Church of Christ. Where this 
tacit acquiescence in grave evils which their loyalty to tlicir Master 
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should constrain them to oppose, proceeds from excessive amiability, 
and’ simply induces silence where there ought to be bravo and manly 
speech, it is sad enough. Truth would win but few victories if those 
vho profess to love it hesitated to assert its claims until it could be 
dono without personal inconvenience, if they consulted the feelings of 
its encmjes, and feared to wound them, or waited till there was a sure 
prospect of early success before breaking a lance on its behalf. But 
when a Nonconformist goes beyond this apathetic indifference, and, 
begins to hint doubts as to the eflicacy of the power in which ho has 
professed to trust, protests against removing the props by which state- 
craft has sought to uphold truth, seems afraid to commit the defence 
and extension of the Gospel which he believes to be from God to 
its Author, and those whom He calls to the work, and seems willing 
to be the victim of injustice himself, rather than unito in political 
action with unbelievers for the assertion of a common right, it 
only shows how he has failed to rise to the level of the principles 
which he professes. Whether this unbelief in the vital energy of 
the truth, this willingness to trust to injustice and coercion for the 
maintenance . of the kingdom which is “ righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost; ” this reluctance to adopt in legislation the 
great Christian law, Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them ; this fear to do right, and trust 
the issue to the living God, bo more religious than the singleness of 
eye and simplicity of purpose, for which there can be but one law, 
and which seeks to carry that out everywhere, may be left to the 
judgment of a tribunal whose decision will not be warped by 
interest, or affected by the passions and caprices of the hour. 

This review of the positions of the political and religious Dis- 
sonto v s would hardly have been necessary, if regard had been paid 
only to the numerical strength of the latter, But there is a natural 
tendency on the part of the defenders of the Establishment to attach 
more importance to this apparent division of sentiment than it 
deserves. It is not too much to say that the Congregational and 
Baptist bodies form a compact phalanx in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. What is more, regard it as the great political question of 
the day ; a considerable section of the Presbyterians, and almost 
the whole of the younger branches of the Methodist family are at 
one with them on the subject. And the Wesleyan Methodists 
are being very rapidly converted to the seme view. If this be 
questioned, appeal may be made not only to the resolutions of their 
representative bodies, but to the electoral action of the constituencies 
in which the Nonconformist clement is predominant. Leeds has 
been generally considered the homo of religious dissent — not, indeed, 
that the Nonconformist leaders there have hesitated to profess the 
prindiplo of religious equality, but they have doubted whether 
Dissenters ought to undertake a crusade for its assertion. Yet at the 
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last election for the borough, a supporter of the Liberation Society 
was the man who alone could rally the Liberal forces, and conduct 
them to victory. But Leeds is only a sample of our great popular 
constituencies. If Liberalism is predominant, its strength lies 
largely among political Dissenters, and its representative is a 
supporter of Disestablishment. Here and there, notably at Bradford, 
there are exceptions, due to local or personal reasons, but these will 
disappear whenever the temporary cause shall cease to operate. 

Dissenters are, in fact, becoming more resolute, more intelli- 
gent, in their grasp of principles, more deeply convinced of the 
necessity for their immediate application. The hope that they will 
be propitiated by a few pleasant courtesies and compliments is ono of 
the vainest that ever deceived the imagination. If any of their leaders 
could bo thus propitiated, their influence with their own party would 
be destroyed. Nonconformists are too independent to bo blind follow- 
ers of any man, and they are too much in earnest at present to be 
diverted from the object they have in view, which is the complete 
emancipation of religion from the interference of the State. Their 
own grievances they could easily endure till the nation should awake 
to the sense of the injustice which it inflicts, when it confers special 
privileges on the adherents of a particular Church to the disparage- 
ment of all others. When, indeed, the Marquis of JIartington exhibits 
so much susceptibility as to the grievances of Scottish Dissenters, 
who have not to sillier the arrogance of a priesthood which treats 
all other ministers of religion as unauthorised intruders, are not 
separated from their fellow-citizens by broad and distinct lines of 
demarcation, arc not excluded from the public graveyards, and 
in short, have an Establishment of the mildest form, English Non- 
conformists may reasonably think that they suffer wrongs to wiiich 
Liberal chiefs may before long give some consideration. But any 
injustice they suffer is a small matter even to themselves, com- 
pared with the injury which in their view is inflicted on religion 
itself by the presont state of things in tho Establishment. They 
can afford to smile at those who reveal their own spirit, and give one < 
of the most convincing proofs of the deleterious influence of the 
ascendancy which tho State gives, by attributing their action to 
social jealousy. They can find more than ample justification for 
their action in the betrayal by the National Church of the very 
interests of which it has been regarded as the official guardian. 
They are indignant at tho attempts to rivet on the neck of the nation 
tho yoke of a priesthood, and yet they can have no sympathy with 
the proposals to repress them by tho force of law. The Erastianism 
which would conform a National Church to the will of the people 
by excluding opinions which arc so unpopular as to endanger the 
safety of tho institution is to us sheer injustice, and, with all our 
antipathy to priestcraft, even in its mildest forms, wo cannot approve 
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a policy which would retain a Ilawcis and exclude a Mackonochie 
from the National Church. Wo are constrained to advocate Dises- 
tablishment, if for no other reason, to save the nation from the perils 
which menace] it from the advance of sacerdotalism, and which it 
is impossible to avert by any other expedient. We do not ask the 
power of law to discourage or check neo-Romanism, but simply that 
tho help which it now derives from the sanction of the State, and 
the subtle influence which is thus exerted on its behalf, should be 
withdrawn. It is surely an equitable demand, and one to which 
Liberal statesmen in particular ought to be prepared with an answer. 

It is no mere sectarian prepossession which suggests the idea that 
the present relations between the Church and the State in this country 
cannot be rnucll longer maintained. Gradually the difficulty created 
by the pretensions of the Ritualist priests has been increasing, until 
now it has bccomo all but intolerable. The area of disturbance has 
been extending from one class to another, until it has reached that 
large section which prides itself rather upon its worldly wisdom 
than its religious earnestness, and, with a supercilious disdain of theo- 
logical subtleties, professes to judge all questions by the principles of 
common sense alone. They stood by so long as the discussion was 
about tho cut of a vestment or the position of a priest ; they refused 
to see all that was involved in the mystic grace claimed on behalf 
of sacraments when administered by the sacred hand of an authorised 
clergyman ; they did not or would not see that in allowing, even 
though with a subdued sneer of scornful contempt., the priest to 
pretend to be a worker of miracles, they were permitting him to 
lay the foundation of a power which would be employed in a more 
offensive and injurious manner. Recent revelations have brought 
honfo to them the enormity of the evil which has been developed 
under the fostering influence of the Establishment. If we <aro to 
judge by the tone of the public press of all parties, tho first duty 
of tho hour is to stamp out this evil ; and if Liberal statesmen have 
nothing to say db. the subject, they will forfeit their claim to be 
regarded as public leaders. Rut if they propose anything, what can 
it be but Disestablishment ? Legislation has been tried, but the 
fiasco in which the Hat chum case has ended does not encourage a 
renewal of the experiment. They cannot, on their own principles, 
attempt to revise the Prayer Book, and so restrict still further that 
comprehensiveness which they have ever held to be the glory of the 
Establishment. If tho National Church is to answer to the character 
they have always attributed to it, the Ritualists cannot be excluded ; 
but it is equally certain that the people will not tolerate them within 
the National Church. • Tho only course open is to end an institu- 
tion that cannot be reformed, and yet cannot be perpetuated with- 
out abuses. J. Guinness Rogeiis. 
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** Di Firenzo in prima fii divisono intra loro i nobili, dipoi i nobili e il^iopolo, e in 
ultimo il popolo e la plebe; o moltc volte occorso che una di queste parti rirnasa 
euperioro, si divisc in due.” — Maciiiavellt. 


Florence, like all Italian cities, owed her independence to the 
duel of the Papacy and Empire. The transference of the imperial 
authority beyond the Alps had enabled the burghs of Lombardy and 
Tuscany to establish a form of self-government. Shis government 
was based upon the old municipal organization of duumvirs and 
decemvirs. It was, in fact, nothing more or less than a survival 
from the ancient Roman system. The proof of this was, that while 
vindicating their rights as towns, the free cities never questioned the 
validity of the imperial title. Even after the peace of Constance in 
1183, when Frederick Barbarossa acknowledged their autonomy, 
they received within their walls a supreme magistrate, with power 
of lifo and death and ultimate appeal in all decisive questions, whose 
title of Potcsta indicated that he represented the imperial power — 
Potestas. It was not by the assertion of any right, so much as by 
the growth of custom, and by the weakness of the emperors, that in 
course of time each city became a sovereign state. The theoretical 
supremacy of the Empire prevented any other authority from taking 
the first place in Italy. On the other hand, the practical inefliciency 
of the omperors to play their part encouraged the establishment of 
numerous minor powers amenable to no controlling discipline. 0 
The free cities derived their strength from industry, and had 
nothing in common with the nobles of the surrounding country. 
Broadly speaking, the population of the towns included what 
remained in Italy of the old Roman people. This Roman stock 
was nowhere stronger than in Florence and Venice — Florence? 
defended from barbarian incursions by her mountains and marshes, 
Venice by the isolation of her lagoons. The nobles, on tlio con- 
trary, were mostly of foreign origin — Germans, Franks, and 
Lombards — who had established themselves as feudal lords in castlfcs 
apart from the cities. The force which the burghs acquired as 
industrial communities was soon turned against these nobles. The 
larger cities, like Milan and Florence, began to make war upon the 
lords of castles, and to absorb into their own territory the small 
towns and villages around them. Thus in tho social economy of tho 

(1) These two papers form the substance of lectures given at tho Royal Institution, 
in February, 1877. 
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Italians there were two antagonistic elements, ready to range them* 
selves beneath any banners that should give the form of legitimate 
warfare to their mutual hostility. It was the policy of tho Church 
in the twelfth century to support the cause of the cities, using 
them as a weapon against the Empire, and stimulating the growing 
ambition of the burghers. In this way Italy came to be divided 
into tho two world-famous factions known as Guclf and Glhibeliine. 
The struggle between Guclf and Ghibelline was the struggle of 
the Papacy for the depression of the Empire, the struggle of the 
great burghs face to face with feudalism, the struggle of the old 
Italic stock enclosed in cities with the foreign nobles established 
in fortresses. When the Church had filially triumphed by tho 
extirpation of ®ie House of Hohenstauffcn, this conflict of Guelf 
and Ghibelline was really ended. Until the reign of Charles V. 
no emperor interfered to any purpose in Italian affairs. At the 
same time the popes ceased to wield a formidable power. Having 
won tho battle by calling in the French, they suffered the con- 
sequences of this policy by losing their hold on Italy during the 
long period of their exile at Avignon. The Italians, left without 
either pope or emperor, were free to pursue their course of internal 
development, and to prosecute their quarrels among themselves. 
But though the names of Guclf and Ghibelline lost their old signi- 
ficance after the year 12GG (the date of Xing Manfred's death), these 
two factions had so divided Italy that they continued to play a promi- 
nent part in her annals. Guelf still meant constitutional autonomy, 
meant the burgher .as against the noble, meant industry as opposed 
to feudal lordship. Ghibelline meant the rule of the few over the 
many, meant tyranny, meant the interest of the noble as against the 
merchant and the citizen. These broad distinctions must be borne 
in mind, if wc seek to understand how it was that a city like 
Florence continued to be governed by parties, the European force 
of which had passed away. 

Florence first fose into importance during the papacy of Inno- 
-6ent III. Up to this date she had been a town of second-rate 
distinction even in Tuscany. Pisa was more powerful by arms and 
commerce. Lucca was the old seat of the dukes and marquises 
of Tuscany. But between the years 1200 and 1250 Florence 
assumed the place sho was to hold thenceforward, by heading the 
league of Tuscan cities formed to support the Guelf party against tho 
Ghibellines. Formally adopting the Guelf cause, the Florentines 
mado themselves the champions of municpal liberty in Central 
Italy ; and' while they declared war against the Ghibelline cities, 
they ehdeavoured to stamp out the very name of noble in their state. 
It is not needful to describe the varying fortunes of the Guelfs and 
Ghitellincs, the burghers and the nobles, during the thirteenth and 
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the first half , of tho fourteenth centuries. Suffice it to say that 
through all the vicissitudes of that stormy period tho name Guelf 
became more and more associated with republican freedom in 
Florence. At last, after the final triumph of that party in 1321, the 
Guclfs remained victors in the city. Associating the glory of their 
independence with Guelf principles, the citizens of Florence per- 
petuated within their State a faction that, in its turn, was destined 
to prove perilous to liberty. 

When it became clear that tho republic was to rule itself hence- 
forth untrammelled by imperial interference, the people divided 
themselves into six districts, and choso for each district two Ancients, 
who administered the government in concert with the Potesta and 
the Captain of the People. The Ancients were a felic of the old 
Roman municipal organisation. The Potesta, who was invariably a 
noble foreigner selected by the people, represented tho extinct 
imperial right, and exercised the power of life and death within the 
city. The Captain of the People, who was also a foreigner, headed 
the burghers in their military capacity, for at that period the troops 
were levied from the citizens themselves in twenty companies. The 
body of the citizens, or the popolo , were ultimately sovereigns in the 
State. Assembled under the banners of their several companies, 
they formed a parlamcnto for delegating their own power to each 
successive government. Their representatives, again, arranged in 
two councils, called the Council of the People and the Council of the 
Commune, under the presidency of the Captain of the People and the 
Potesta, ratified the measures which had previously been proposed 
and carried by the executive authority or signoria. Under this 
simple State system the Florentines placed themselves at the head 
of the Tuscan League, fought tho battles of the Church, asserted ftieir 
sovereignty by issuing the golden florin of the republic, and flourished 
until 1200. 

In that year an important change was effected in the Constitution. 
The whole population of Florence consisted, on fhe one hand, of 
nobles or Grandi, as they were called in Tuscany, and on the other* 
hand of working people. The latter, divided into traders and handi- 
craftsmen, were distributed in guilds called Arti ; and at that time 
there were seven Greater and five Lesser Arti, tho most influential of 
all being tho Guild of the Wool Merchants. These guilds had their 
halls for meeting, their colleges of chief officers, their heads, called 
Consoli or Priors, and their flags. In 1206 it was decided that the 
administration of the commonwealth should be placed simply and 
wholly in the hands of the Arti, and the Priors of these industrial 
companies became the lords or Signory of Florence. No inhabitant 
of the city who had not enrolled himself as a craftsman in one of 
the guilds could exercise any function of burghership. To bo 

VOL. XXII. n.s. 3 L 
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sciopcrato , or without industry, was to bo without power, without 
rank or place of honour in the State. The revolution which placed 
the Arts at the head of the republic had tho practical effect of 
• excluding the Grandi altogether from the government. Violent 
efforts were made by these noble families, potent through their 
territoiial possessions and foreign connections, and trained from 
boyhood in the use of arms, to recover the place from which the new 
laws thrust them: but their menacing attitude, instead of intimi- 
dating the burghers, roused their anger and drove them to the 
passing of still more stringent laws. In 1293, after the Ghibellines 
had been defeated in tho great battle of Campaldino, a series of 
severe enactments, called the Ordinances of Justice, were decreed 
against the urfruly Grandi. All civic rights were taken from them; 
the severest penalties were attached to their slightest infringement 
of municipal law ; their titles to land were limited ; tho privilege of 
living within the city walls was allowed them only under galling re- 
strictions ; and, last not least, a supreme magistrate, named the Gon- 
falonier of Justice, was created for the special purpose of watching 
them and carrying out tho penal code against them. Henceforward 
Florence was governed exclusively by merchants and artisans. The 
Grandi hastened to enrol themselves in the guilds, exchanging their 
former titles and dignities for the solid privilege of burghership. 
The exact parallel to this industrial constitution for a commonwealth, 
carrying on wars with emperors and princes, holding haughty 
captains in its pay, and dictating laws to subject cities, cannot, I 
think, bo elsewhere found in history. It is as unique as the Florence 
of Dante and Giotto is unique. Whilo the people was guarding 
itself thus stringently against the Grandi, a separate body was 
created for tho special purpose of extirpating the Ghibellines. A 
permanent committee of vigilance, called the College or the Captains 
of the Guelf Party, was established. It was their function to 
administer the forfeited possessions of Ghibelline rebels, to hunt out 
suspected citiz&s, to prosecute them for Ghibcllinism, to judge them, 
and to punish them as traitors to the commonwealth. This bodj r , 
like a little Stato within the Stato, proved formidable to the republic 
itself through the unlimited and undefined sway it exercised over 
burghers whom it chose to tax with treason. In course of time it 
became the oligarchical clement within the Florentine democracy, 
and threatened to change the freo constitution of the city into a 
government conducted by a few powerful families. 

There is no need to dwoll in detail on tho internal difficulties of 
Florenco during the first half of the fourteenth century. Two main 
circumstances, however, requiro to be briefly noticed. These are 
{;.) the contest of tho Blacks and Whites, so famous through the part 
played in it by Dante ; and (ii.) the tyranny of the Duke of Athens, 
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Walter de Brienne. The feuds of the Blacks and Whites broke up 
the city into factions, and produced such anarchy that at last it was 
found necessary to place the republic under the protection of foreign 
potentates. Charles of Valois was first chosen, and after him the * 
Duke of Athens, who took up his residence in the city. Entrusted 
with dictatorial authority, he used his power to form a military 
despotism. Though his reign of violence lasted rather less than a 
year, it bore important fruits; for the tyrant, seeking to support 
himself upon the favour of the common people, gave political power 
to the Lesser Arts at the expense of the Greater, and confused the 
old State- system by enlarging the democracy. The net result of 
these events for Florence was, first, that the city became habituated 
to rancorous party-strife, involving exiles and proscriptions; and 
secondly, that it lost its primitive social hierarchy of classes. 

After tho Guelfs had conquered the Ghibellines, and tho people 
had absorbed tho Grandi in their guilds, the next chapter in the 
troubled history of Florence was the division of tho Popolo against 
itself. Civil strife now declared itself as a conflict between labour 
and capital. The members of the Lessor Arts, craftsmen who plied 
trades Subordinate to those of the Greater Arts, rose up against their 
social and political superiors, demanding a larger share in tho 
government, a more equal distribution of profits, higher wages, and 
privileges that should place them on an absolute equality with tho 
wealthy merchants. It was in tho year 1378 that the proletariate 
broke out into rebellion. Previous events had prepared the way for 
this revolt. First of all, the republic had been democratized through 
the destruction of the Grandi and through the popular policy pur- 
sued to gain his own ends by tho Duke of Athens. Secondly, society 
had been shaken to its very foundation by the great plague of 13&8. 
Both Boccaccio and Matteo Villani draw lively pictures of the 
relaxed morality and loss of order consequent upon this terrible 
disaster ; nor had thirty years sufficed to restore their relative posi- 
tion to grades and ranks confounded by an overwhelming calamity. ^ 
Wo may, therefore, reckon the great plague of 1348 among the 
causes which produced the anarchy of 1378. Rising in a mass 
to claim their privileges, tho artizans ejected the Signory from 
the Public Palace, and for awhile Florence was at the mercy of 
the mob. It is worthy of notice that the Medici, whose name 
is scarcely known before this epoch, now come for one moment 
to tho front. Salvestro de Medici was Gonfalonier of Justice at 
tho time when tho tumult first broke out. He followed the faction 
of the handicraftsmen, and became tho hero of the day. I cannot 
discover that, he did more than extend a sort of passive protection 
to their cause. Yet there is no doubt that the attachment of the 
working classes to the house of Medici dates from this period. 

3 l 2 
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The rebellion of 1378 is known in Florentine history as tho Ttmult 
of the Ciompi. The name Ciompi strictly means tho Wool-Carders. 
One set of operatives in tho city, and that the largest, gave its title 
to the whole body of the labourers. For somo months these crafts- 
men governed the republic, appointing their own Signory and passing 
laws *in their own interest ; but, as is usual, the proletariate found 
itself incapable of sustained government. The ambition and discon- 
tent of the Ciompi foamed themselves away, and industrious working 
men began to see that trade was languishing and credit on the wane. 
By their own act at last they restored the government to the Priors 
of the Greater Arti. Still the movement had not been without gravo 
consequences. It completed the levelling of classes, which had been 
steadily advancing from the first in Florence. After the Ciompi riot 
there was no longer not only any distinction between noble and 
burgher, but the distinction between greater and lesser guilds was 
practically swept away. The classes, parties, and degrees in tho 
republic wero so broken up, ground down, and mingled, that thence- 
forth the true source of power in the State was wealth combined 
with personal ability. In other words, the proper political milieu 
had been formed for unscrupulous adventurers. Florence had 
become a democracy without social organization, which might fall a 
prey to oligarchs or despots. What remained of deeply rooted feuds 
or factions — animosities against the Grandi, hatred for the Ghibel- 
lines, jealousy of labour and capital — offered so many points of 
leverage for stirring the passions of the people and for covering 
personal ambition with a cloak of public zeal. The time was come 
for the Albizzi to attempt an oligarchy, and for the Medici to begin 
the enslavement of the State. 

* Tho constitution of Florence offered many points of weakness to the 
attacks of such intriguers. In the first place it was in its origin not 
a political but an industrial organization — a simple group of guilds 
invested with the sovereign authority. Its two most powerful engines, 
the Gonfalonier of Justice and the Guclf College, had been formed, 
liot with a. view to the preservation of the government, but with the 
purpose of quelling the nobles and excluding a detested faction. It 
had no permanent head like tho Doge of Venice, no fixed senate like 
the Venetian Grand Council ; its chief magistrates, the Signory, were 
elected for short periods of two months, and their inode of election 
was open to the gravest criticism. Supposed to be chosen by lot, they 
were really selected from lists drawn up by the factions in power from 
time to time. These factions coni rived to exclude the names of all 
but their adherents from the bags, or horse , in which the burghers 
eligible for clectioh had to be inscribed. Furthermore, it was not 
possible for this shifting Signory to conduct affairs requiring sus- 
tained effort and secret deliberation; therefore recourse was being 
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continually had to dictatorial Commissions,^ The people, summoned 
in parliament upon the groat square, were asked to confer plenipo* 
tentiary authority upon a committee called Balia, who proceeded to 
do what they chose in the State, and who retained power after the 
emergency for which they were created passed away. The same 
instability in the supreme magistracy led to the appointment of 
special commissioners for war, and special councils, or Pratichr, fur 
the management of each department. Such supplementary commis- 
sions not only proved the weakness of the central authority, but 
they were always liable to be made the instruments of party warfare. 
The Guelf College was another and a different source of danger to 
the State. Not acting under the control of the Signorv, but using 
its own initiative, this powerful body could proscribe and punish 
burghers on the mere suspicion of Ghibcllinism. Though the 
Gliibelline faction had become an empty name, the Guelf College 
excluded from the franchise all and every whom they chose on any 
pretext to admonish. Under this mild phrase, to admonish, was 
concealed a cruel exercise of tyranny — it meant to warn a man that 
he was suspected of treason, and that lie had better relinquish the 
exercise of his burghership. By free use of this engine of Admoni- 
tion, the Guelf College rendered their enemies voiceless in the State, 
and were able to pack the Signory and the councils with their own 
creatures. Another important defect in the Florentine constitution 
was the method of imposing taxes. This was done by no regular 
system. The party in power made what estimate it chose of a man’s 
capacity to bear taxation, and called upon him for extraordinary 
loans. In this way citizens were frequently driven into bankruptcy 
and exile ; and since to be a debtor to the State deprived a burgher 
of his civic rights, severe taxation was one of the best ways pf 
silencing and neutralizing a dissentient. I have enumerated thbse 
several causes of weakness in the Florentine State-system, partly 
because they show how irregularly the constitution had been formed 
by the patching and extension of a simple industrial machine to suit 
the needs of a great commonwealth ; partly because it was through 
these defects that the democracy merged gradually into a despotism. 
The art of the Medici consisted in a scientific comprehension of these 
very imperfections, a methodic use of them for their own purposes, 
and a steady opposition to any attempts made to substitute a stricter 
system. The Florentines had determined to be an industrial com- 
munity, governing themselves on the co-operative principle, dividing 
profits, sharing losses, and exposing their magistrates to rigid scru- 
tiny. All this in theory was excellent. Had they remained an 
unambitious and peaceful commonwealth, engaged in the wool and 
silk trade, it might have answered. Modern Europe might have 
admired the model of a truly communistic and commercial demo- 
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cracy. But when they engaged in aggressive wars, and sought to 
enslave sister-cities like Pisa and Lucca, it was soon found that their 
simple trading constitution would not serve. They had to piece it 
# out with subordinate machinery, cumbrous, difficult to manage, 
ill-adapted to the original structure. Each limb of this subordinate 
machinery, moreover, was a point d'appui for insidious and self- 
seeking party leaders. 

Florence, in the middle of the fourteenth century, was a vast 
beehive of industry. Distinctions of rank among burghers, qualified 
to vote and hold office, were theoretically unknown. Ilighly 
educated men, of more than princely wealth, spent their time in 
shops and counting-houses, and trained their sons to follow trades. 
Military service at this period was abandoned by the citizens ; they 
preferred to pay mercenary troops for the conduct of their wars. 
Nor was there, as in Venice, anj r outlet for their energies upon the 
seas. Florence had no navy, no great port — she only kepi a small 
fleet for the protection of her commerce. Thus the vigour of the 
commonwealth was concentrated on itself ; while the influence of tho 
citizens, through their affiliated trading-houses, correspondents, and 
agents, extended like a network over Europe. In a community 
of this kind it was natural that wealth — rank and titles being 
absent — should alone confer distinction. Accordingly we find that 
out of the very bosom of the people a new plutocratic aristocracy 
begins to rise. The Grandi are no more; but certain families 
achiove distinction by their riches, their numbers, their high spirit, 
and their ancient place of honour in tho State. These nobles of 
the purse obtained the name of Popolani Nobili; and it was they 
who now began to play at high stakes for the supreme power. 
In t all the subsequent vicissitudes of Florence, every change takes 
placfe by intrigue and by clever manipulation of tho political 
machine. Recourse is rarely had to violence of any kind, and the 
leaders of revolutions arc men of the yard-measure, never of the 
sword. The despotism to which the republic eventually succumbed 
. was no less commercial than tho democracy had been. Florcnco in 
the days of her slavery remained a 1 Popolo. 

Tho opening of the second half of the fourteenth century had 
been signalized by the feuds of two groat houses, both risen from 
t the people. These were the Albizzi and the Ricci. At this epoch 
there had been a formal closing of tho lifts of burghers ; — hence- 
forth no new families wh o might settle in the city could claim tho 
franchise, vote in the assemblies, or hold magistracies. The Guelf 
College used their old engine of admonition to persecute worn homines , 
whom they dreaded as opponents. At the head of this formidable 
organization tho Albizzi placed themselves, and worked it with such 
skill that they succeeded in driving the Ricci out of all participation 
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in the government. The tumult of tho Ciompi formed but an 
episode in their career toward oligarchy; indeed, that revolution 
only rendered the political material of the Florentine republic more 
plastic in the hands of intriguers by removing the last vestiges of 
class distinctions, and by confusing tho old parties of tho State. 

When tho Florentines in 1387 engaged in their long duel wi<h 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the difficulty of conducting this warVithout 
some permanent central authority still further confirmed the power 
of the rising oligarchs. Tho Albizzi became daily more autocratic, 
until in 1393 their chief, Maso degli Albizzi, a man of strong will 
and prudent policy, was chosen Gonfalonier of Justice. Assuming 
tho sway of a dictator, he revised tin; list of burghers capable of 
holding office, struck out the private opponents of his house, and 
excluded all names but those of powerful families who were well 
affected towards an aristocratic government. Tho great house of 
the Alberti were exiled in a body, declared rebels, and deprived of 
their possessions, for no reason except that they seemed dangerous 
to the Albizzi. It was in vain that the people murmured against 
these arbitrary acts. The new rulers wero omnipotent in the 
Signory, which they packed with their own men, in the great guilds, 
and in tho Guelf College.) All the machinery invented by tho 
industrial community for its self-management and self-defence, was 
controlled and manipulated by a close body of aristocrats with the 
Albizzi at their head. It seemed as though Florence, without any 
visible alteration in her forms of government, was rapidly becoming 
an oligarchy even less open than the Venetian republic. Mean- 
while, the affairs of the State wero most flourishing. The strong- 
handed masters of the city not only held tho Duko of Milan in 
check, and prevented him from turning Italy into a kingdom, they 
furthermore acquired the cities of Pisa, Livorno, Arezzo, Montopul- 
ciano, and Cortona, for Florence, making her the mistress of all 
Tuscany, with the exception of Siena, Lucca, and Voltcrra. Maso 
dogli Albizzi was the ruling spirit of tho commonwealth, spending 
the enormous sum of 11,500,000 golden florins on war, raising 
sumptuous edifices, pi’otecting the arts, and acting in general like a 
powerful and irresponsible prince. 

In spite of public prosperity, there were signs, however, that this 
rule of a fow families could not last. Their government was only 
maintained by continual revision of the lists of burghers, by 
elimination of tho disaffected, and by unremitting personal industry. 
They introduced no new machinery into tho constitution, whereby 
the people might be deprived of its titular sovereignty, or their 
own dictatorship might be continued with a semblance of logality. 
Again, they neglected to win over the new nobles ( nobili popolani ) 
in a body to their cause ; and thus they were surrounded by rivals 
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ready to spring upon them when a falso step should be made. Tho 
'Albtzzi oligarchy was a masterpiece of art, without any force to 
sustain it but tho emit and energy of its constructors. It had not 
$rown up like the .Venetian oligarchy, by tho gradual assimilation to 
itself of all the vigour in the State. It was bound, sooner or later, 
to yield to the renascent impulse of democracy inherent in Floren- 
tine institutions. 

Maso degli Albizzi died in 1417. lie was succeeded in tho 
government by his old friend, Niceolo da Uzzano, a man of great 
eloquence and wisdom, whose single word swayed the councils of 
the people as lie listed. Together with him acted Mnso’s son, 
llinaldo, a youth of even more brilliant talents than his father, 
frank, noble, and high-spirited, but far less cautious. The oligarchy, 
which these two men undertook to manage, had accumulated against 
itself tho discontent of over-taxed, disfranchised, jealous burghers. 
The times, too, were bad. Pursuing tho policy -of Maso, the Albizzi 
engaged the city in a tedious and unsuccessful war with Filippo 
Maria Visconti, which cost 350,000 golden florins, and brought no 
credit. In order to meet extraordinary expenses, they raised new 
public loans, thereby depreciating the value of the old Florentine 
funds. What was worse, they imposed forced subsidies with 
grievous inequality upon the burghers, passing over their friends 
and adherents, and burdening their opponents with more than could 
be borne. This imprudent financial policy began the ruin of the 
Albizzi. It caused a clamour in the city for a new system of more 
just taxation, which was too powerful to be resisted. The voice of 
tho pcoplo made itself loudly heard ; and with the people on this 
occasion sided Giovanni do* Medici. This was in 1427. 

It f is here that the Medici appear upon that memorable scene, 
where in the future they are to play the first part. Giovanni dc’ 
Medici did not belong to the same branch of his family as the 
Salvestro who favoured the people at the time of tho Ciompi Tumult. 
But he adopted thg same popular policy. To his sons, Cosimo and 
fc Jjorenzo, ho bequeathed on his death-bed the rule that they should 
invariably adhere to the cause of the multitude, found their influence 
on that, and avoid the arts of factious and ambitious leaders. In his 
own life ho had pursued this course of conduct, acquiring a reputa- 
tion for civic moderation and impartiality that endeared him to tho 
people, and stood his children in good stead. Early in his youth 
Giovanni found himself almost destitute by reason of tho imposts 
charged upon him by the oligarchs. lie possessed, however, the 
genius for money-making lo a rare degree, and passed his manhood 
as a banker, amassing tho largest fortune of any private citizen in 
Italy. In his old age he devoted himself to tho organization of his 
colossal trading business, and abstained, as far as possible, from 
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political intrigues. Men observed that they rarely toot him in the 
public palace or on the great Square. * 

Cosimo do* Medici was thirty years old when his father Giovanni 
died, in 1429. During his youth ho had devoted all his time and. 
energy to business, mastering tho complicated affairs of Giovanni's 
banking-house, and travelling far and wide through Europe to 
extend its connections. This education made him a consummate 
financier ; and those who knew him best were convinced that his 
ambition was set on great things. However quit # ly he might begin, 
it was clear that he intended to match himself as a leader of the 
plebeians against the Albi/zi. Tho foundations ho prepared for 
future action were equally characteristic of tho man, of Florence, 
and of the ago. Commanding the enormous capital of the Medicean 
bank, he contrived, at any sacrifice of tcinj>orary convenience, to 
lend money to the State for war expenses, engrossing in his own 
hands a large portion of the public debt of Florence. At tho same 
time his agencies in \ arious European capitals enabled him to keep 
his own wealth floating, far beyond the reacli of foes within tho 
city. A few years of (his system ended in so complete a confusion 
between Cosimo's trade and tho finances of Florence, that tho 
bankruptcy of the Medici, however caused, would have compromised 
the credit of the State and the fortunes of the fund-holdeis. Cosimo, 
in a void, made himself necessary to Florence by the wise use of 
his riches. Furthermore, ho kept his eye upon the list of burghers, 
lending money to needy citizens, putting good things in the way of 
struggling traders, building up tho fortune's of men who were dis- 
posed to favour his parly in tho State, ruining his opponents by the 
legitimate process of commercial competition, and, when occasion 
offered, introducing new voters into tho Florentine council# by 
pacing off the debts of those uho were disqualified by poverty from 
using the franchise. While his capital was continually increasing 
he lived frugally, and employed his wealth solely for the consolida- 
tion of his political influence. Ily these arts «Cosimo became 
formidable to tho oligarchs and belo\cd by the people. T}im 
supporters were numerous, and held together by tho bonds of 
immediate necessity or personal cupidity. The plebeians and tho 
merchants were all on his side. Tho Grandi and tho Ammoniti, 
excluded from the State by the practices of tho Albizzi, had more to 
hope from the Medicean party than from the few families who still 
contrived to hold the reins of government. It was clear that a 
conflict to the death must soon commence between tho oligarchy 
and this new faction. 

At last in 1433 war was declared. The first* blow was struck by 
Rinuldo degli Albizzi, who put himself in the wrong by attacking 
a citizen indispensable to the people at large, and guilty of no uncon- 
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stitutional act. On September 7th of that year, a year decisive for 
the 'future destinies of Florence, he summoned Cosimo to the Public 
Palace, which ho had previously occupied with troops at his command. 
Thore ho declared liim a rebel to the State, and had him imprisoned 
in a little square room in the central tower. The tocsin was sounded ; 
the people wore assembled in parliament upon the piazza. The 
Albizzi held the main streets with armed men, and forced the 
Florentines to place plenipotentiary power for the administration of 
the Commonwealth at this crisis in the hands of a Balia, or committee 
solected by themselves. It was always thus that acts of high 
tyranny were effected in Florence. A show of legality was secured 
by gaining the compulsory sanction of the pcoplo, driven by soldiery 
into the public square, and hastily ordered to recognise the authority 
of their oppressors. 

The Bill of Indictment against the Medici accused them of sedition 
in tho year 1378, that is in the year of the Ciompi Tumult, and of 
treasonable practice during the whole course of the Albizzi adminis- 
tration. It also strove to fix upon them the odium of the unsuc- 
cessful war against the town of Lucca. As soon as the Albizzi had 
unmasked their batteries, Lorenzo de' Medici managed to escape from 
the city, and took with him his brother Cosimo’s children to Venice. 
Cosimo remained shut up within the little room called Barberia in 
Arnolfo's tower. From that high eagle's nest tho sight cun range 
Valdarno far and wide. Florence with her towers and domes lies 
below ; and the blue peaks of Carrara close a prospect westward than 
which, with its villa-je welled slopes and fertile gardens, there is 
nought more beautiful upon the face of earth. The prisoner can 
have paid but little heed to this fair landscape. He heard tho fre- 
quent ringing of the great bell that called the Florentines to council, 
the tramp of armed men oil the piazza, the coming and going of the 
burghers in the palace halls beneath. On all sides lurked anxiety 
and foar of death. Each mouthful he tasted might be poisoned. For 
many days ho partook of only bread and water, till his gaoler restored 
r 1 is. confidence by sharing all his meals. In this peril he abode 
twenty-four days. The Albizzi, in concert with the Balia they had 
formed, were consulting what they might venture to do with him. 
Some voted for his execution. Others feared the popular favour, and 
thought that, if they killed Cosimo, this act would ruin their own 
power. The nobler natures among them d( ‘ermined to proceed by 
constitutional measures. At last, upon tho 29th of September, it 
was settled that Cosimo should be exiled to Padua for ten years. 
The Medici were declared Grancli, by way of excluding them from 
political rights. But their property remained untouched; and on 
the 3rd of October Cosimo was released. 

On tho same day Cosimo took his departure. His journey north- 
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ward resembled a triumphant progress. Ho left Florence a simple 
burgher ; ho entered Venice a powerful prince. Though 4 the 
Albizzi seemed to have gained tho day, they had really cut away 
the ground beneath their feet. They committed tho fatal mistake 
of doing both too much and too little — too much because they declared 
war against an innocent mail, and roused the sympathies of the 
whole people in his behalf ; too little, because they had not the nerve 
to complete their act by killing him outright and extirpating his 
party. Machiavelli, in one of his profoundest and most cynical 
critiques, remarks that few men know how to be thoroughly bad with 
honour to themselves. Their will is evil ; but the grain of good in 
them — some fear of public opinion, some repugnanco to committing 
a signal crime — paralyzes their arm at the moment when it ought to 
have been raised to strike. He instances Gian Paolo Baglioni’s 
omission to murder Julius II., when that Pope placed himself within 
his clutches at Perugia. He might also have instanced Rinaldo 
dcgli Albizzi’s refusal to push things to extremities by murdering 
Cosimo. It was the combination of despotic violence in the exile of 
Cosimo with constitutional moderation in the preservation of his life, 
that betrayed the weakness of the oligarchs, and restored confidence 
to the Mcdicean party. 

In the course of the year 1434 this party began to hold up its 
head. Powerful as the Albizzi were, they only retained the govern- 
ment by artifice; and now they had done a deed which put at 
nought their former arts and intrigues. A Signory favourable to 
the Medici came into office, and on the 26th of September, 1434, 
Rinaldo in his turn was summoned to the palace and declared a 
rebel. He strove to raise the forces of his party, and entered tho 
piazza at the head of eight hundred men. Tho menacing attitude 
of the people, however, made resistance perilous. Rinaldo dis- 
banded his troops, and placed himself under the protection of Pope 
Eugenius IV., who was then resident in Florence. This act of sub- 
mission proved that Rinaldo had not the courage or tho cruelty to 
try the chance of civil war. Whatever his motives may have hpo wp* 
he lost his hold upon the State beyond recovery. On the 29th of 
September a new parliament was summoned ; on the 2nd of October, 
Cosimo was recalled from exile and the Albizzi wero banished. 
The intercession of tho Pope procured for them nothing but the 
liberty to leave Florence unmolested. Rinaldo turned his back 
upon the* city he had governed, never to set foot in it again. 
On the 6tli of October, Cosimo, having passed through Padua, 
Ferrara, and Modena like a conqueror, re-entered the town amid 
the plaudits of the people, and took up his dwelling as an honoured 
guest in the Palace of the Republic. The subsequent history of 
Florence is tho history of his family. In after years the Medici 
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loved to remember this return of Cosimo. Ilis triumphal recep- 
tion tvas painted in fresco on the walls of their villa at Cajano under 
the transparent allegory of Cicero’s entrance into Rome. 

t By their brief exile the Medici had gained the credit of injured 
innocence, the famo of martyrdom in the popular cause. Their foes 
had struck the first blow, and in striking at them had seemed to aim 
against the liberties of the Republic. The mere failure of their 
adversaries to hold the power they had acquired, handed over this 
power to the Medici ; and the reprisals which the Medici began to 
take, had the show of justice, not of personal hatred, or of petty 
vengeance. Cosimo was a true Florentine. He disliked violence, be- 
cause he knew that blood spilt cries for blood. His passions, too, were 
cool and temperate. No gust of anger, no intoxication of success, 
destroyed his balance. His one object, the consolidation of power 
for his family on the basis of popular favour, was kept steadily in 
view ; and lie would do nothing that might compromise that 
end. Yet he was neither generous nor merciful. We therefore find 
that from the first moment of his return to Florence lie instituted 
a system of pitiless and unforgiving persecution against his old 
opponents. The Albizzi were banished, root and branch, with all 
their followers, consigned to lonely and often to unwholesome 
stations through the length and breadth of Italy. If they broke 
the bonds assigned them, they were forthwith declared traitors, and 
their property was confiscated. After a long series of years, by 
merely keeping in force the first sentence pronounced upon them, 
Cosimo had the cruel satisfaction of seeing the whole of that proud 
oligarchy die out by slow degrees in the insufferable tedium of 
solitude and exile. Even the high-souled Palla degli Strozzi, who 
had striven to remain neutral, ard whose wealth and talents were 
devoted to the revival of classical studies, was proscribed because to 
Cosimo he seemed too powerful. Separated from his children, he died 
in banishment at Padua. In this way the return of the Medici 
involved the loss 4o Florence of some noble citizens, who might 
-.romance have checked the Medicean tyranny if thoy had stayed 
to guide the State. The plebeians, raised to wealth and influence by 
Cosimo before his exile, now took the lead in the republic. Tie 
used these men as cat’s-paws, rarely putting himself forward or allow- 
ing his own name to appear, but pulling the wires of government in 
privacy by means of intermediate agents. The Medicean party was 
called at first Puccini from a certain Puccio, whose name was better 
known in caucus or committee than that of his real master. To 
rulo through these creatures of his own making taxed all the 
ingenuity of Cosimo ;« but his profound and subtle intellect was 
suited to the task, and he found unlimited pleasure in the exercise 
of his consummate craft. AVc have already seen to what extent ho 
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used his riches for tho acquisition of political influence. Now that 
he had come to power, ho continued the same method, packing the 
Signory and tho councils with men whom he could hold by debt 
between his thumb and finger. His command of the public mondys 
enabled him to wink at peculation in State offices ; it was part of 
his system to bind magistrates and secretaries to his interest by their 
consciousness of guilt condoned but not forgotten. Not a few, 
moreover, owed their living to the appointments ho procured for 
them. While he thus controlled tho wheel- work of the common- 
wealth by means of organized corruption, he borrowed tho arts of his 
old enemies to oppress dissentient cb izens. If a man took an inde- 
pendent line in voting, and refused allegiance to the Mediccan party, 
he was marked out for persecution. No violence was used ; but 
he found himself hampered in his commerce — money, plentiful for 
others, became scarce for him; his competitors in trade were 
subsidized to undersell him. And while tho avenues of industry 
were closed, his fortune was taxed above its value, until ho had to 
sell at a loss in order to discharge his public obligations. In the 
first twenty years of the Mediccan rule, seventy families had to pay 
4,875,000 golden florins of extraordinary imposts, fixed by arbitrary 
assessment. 

The inoro patriotic members of his party looked with dread and 
loathing on this system of corruption and exclusion. To their re- 
monstrances Cosimo replied in four memorable sayings: “Better 
the State spoiled than the State not ours.” “ Governments cannot bo 
carried on with paternosters.” “ Ail ell of scarlet makes a burgher.” 
“ I aim at finite aims.” These maxims represent the whole man, — 
first, in his egotism, eager to gain Florence for his family, at any 
risk of her ruin ; secondly, in his cynical acceptance of bas(? means 
to selfish ends ; thirdly, in his bourgeois belief that monoy makes a 
man, and fine clothes suffice for a citizen ; fourthly, in his worldly 
ambition bont on positive success. It was, in fact, his policy to 
rcduco Florence to the condition of a rotten borough : nor did this 
policy fail. One notable sign of the influence he exercised wjfsTfie 
change which now came over the foreign relations of the republic. 
Up to tho dato of his dictatorship, Florence had uniformly fought 
the battle of freedom in Italy. It was tho chief merit of the Albizzi 
oligarchy that they continued the traditions of thfi media) val Sfate, 
and by their vigorous action checked the growth of tho Visconti. 
Though they engrossed the government, they never forgot that they 
were first of all things Florentines, and only in tho second place 
men who owed their power and influence to office. In a word, they 
acted like patriotic Tories, like republican* patricians. Therefore 
they would not ally themselves with tyrants or countenance the 
enslavement of free cities by armed despots. Their subjugation of 
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the Tuscan burghs to Florence was itself part of a grand republican 
policy. Cosimo changed all this. When the Yisconti dynasty 
ended by the death of Filippo Maria in 1447, there was a chance of 
restoring tho independence of Lombardy. Milan in effect declared 
herself a republic, and by the aid of Florence she might at this 
moment # have maintained her liberty. Cosimo, however, entered 
into treaty with Francesco Sforza, supplied him with money, guaran- 
teed him against Florentine interference, and saw with satisfaction 
how h# reduced the duchy to his military tyranny. The Medici 
were conscious that they, selfishly, had most to gain by supporting 
despots who in time of need might help them to confirm their own 
authority. With the same end in view, when the legitimate line 
of the Bentivogli were extinguished, Cosimo hunted out a bastard 
protender of that family, presented him to the chief* of the Benti- 
vogli faction, and had him placed upon the seat of his supposed 
ancestors at Bologna. This young man, a certain Santi da Cascose, 
presumed to bo the son of Ercolo do’ Bcntivogli, was an artizan in a 
wool factory when Cosimo set eyes upon him. At first Santi 
refused the dangerous honour of governing a proud republic ; but 
the intrigues of Cosimo prevailed, and the obscure craftsman ended 
his days a powerful prince. 

By the arts I have attempted to describe, Cosimo in the course of 
his long life absorbed the forces of the republic into himself. While 
he shunned the external signs of despotic power, he made himself 
the master of the State. His complexion was of a pale olive ; his 
stature short ; abstemious and simple in his habits, affable in conversa- 
tion, sparing of speech, ho knew how to combine that burgher-like 
civility for which the Romans praised Augustus, with the reality of a 
despotism all the more difficult to combat because it seemed nowhere 
and was everywhere. When he died at the age of seventy-five, in 
1464, the people whom he had enslaved, but 'whom he had neither 
injured nor insulted, honoured him with the title of Pater Patrice . 
This was inscribed upon his tomb in S. Lorenzo. He left to 
posterity the fame of a great and generous patron, 1 the infamy of a 
cynical, self-seeking, bourgeois tyrant. Such combinations of contra- 
dictory qualities were common enough at the time of the Renaissance. 
Did not Machiavelli spend his days in tavern-brawls and low amours, 
his nights among the mighty spirits of the dead, with whom, when 
he had changed his country suit of homespun for the habit of the 
court, he found himself an honoured equal ? 

J. A. Symonds. 

(To be continued) 

• 

(1) For an estimato of Cosimo’s servicos to art and litcraturo, his collection of 
libraries, his great buildings, bis gonerosity to scholars, and his promotion of Greek 
studies, I may refer to my <( Renaissance in Italy: tho Revival of Learning," chap* iv* 
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Sophocles. 0. T. 296. * 

“ Suppose,” says' Mr. Mill, “ that certain unknown attributes are 
ascribed to the Deity in a religion the external evidences of which 
arc so conclusive to my mind, as effectually to convince mo that it 
comes from God. Unless I believe God to possess the same moral 
attributes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a good man, 
what ground of assurance have I of God's veracity ? ” In other 
words, if God's justice and mercy aro not as our justice and mercy, 
what guarantee have we that his truth is as our truth ? And, con- 
versely, arc not orthodox reasoners, who start with the assumption 
that God's truth is as our truth, likewise bound to assume that his 
justieo and mercy are as our justice and mercy ? We propose to 
discuss this question at some length ; for it seems to suggest the 
most easily stated and, so to say, handiest reply to tho familiar 
platitude, that the only legitimate exercise of reason in these matters 
is to convince us of the reality of the Christian miracles, and that, 
being once convinced, we ought straightway to accept any doctrines, 
however seemingly immoral, which tho recorders of thoso miracles 
have preached. 

This subject has lately been brought under my notice by Father 
Oxenham's work on Catholic Eschatology and Universalism. In 
that work the doctrine of eternal punishment is upheld ; and it is 
not thought blasphemous to represent God as the author of*hcll. 
Yet the same work, referring to somo one who has suggested that tho 
accounts of eternal punishment in the Gospels may have been exagge- 
rated for a moral end, pronounces that suggestion to be “ little short 
of blasphemous.'' In short, God is too good to deceive, but not too 
good to condemn. Now, if Mr. Oxcnham were alone in maintaiaiflg 
this paradox, I should not bo at the pains to controvert it; for 
differing from him toto ccclo ( totaque , let mo add, gehem \& ), I feel 
that between him and me, except on some minor topics, there 
is no common ground for argument. • • 

But, unfortunately, there are many Protestants and even nibblers 
at Liberalism who hold vaguely and perhaps unwittingly what this 
able writer has stated clearly and forcibly. It is mainly with these, 
and wholly for their sake, that my present discussion is set on foot. 
In fact, my article is a plea for that generally valuable, yet generally 
unvalued, body, the Neochristians — those transformed and regene- 
rate Ishmacls whose hand is against no man, though every man's 
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hand is against them. And the motive of this plea is an earnest 
desire that the religious reform which is inevitable, should bo kept 
as far as possible within tho Christian lines. Still, a measure of 
• reform which is to avail against revolution, has often to Jbe somewhat 
drastic ; and the first advice which should be offered to our Neo- 
christian friends is, that they should at once give up the old founda- 
tion, for which their modest structure is unfitted, and on which 
Panduemonium may so easily be built. But, before entering on their 
defence, a word of personal explanation is required. Mr. Mill 
certainly held that a Being who could create hell, would be, strictly 
speaking, not a God, but tho very reverse. Yet, in the chapter 
by him from which I have quoted, the popular language is repeatedly 
adopted for the sake of clearness ; and to the supposed author of 
hell, the name “God” is applied. In the present articlo that 
example will be followed. It will also bo found convenient to 
assume, unless when the contrary is specified, that the Church* is 
right in pronouncing certain writings to be genuine and certain 
marvels to be historical. But it must be understood that I am not 
bound by these assumptions. It should, moreover, be explained 
that, zealous though I am on behalf of the Neochristians, I in 
nowise commit myself to either of the recognized forms of Neo- 
christianity, — cither to Mr. Tennyson’s Christianity without hell, 
or to Mr. Arnold’s Christianity without God. My position will be 
rendered yet clearer by my adding that I expect the various ortho- 
dox sects, with their chronic civil war, to continue in a state of 
heedlessncss not wholly unlike that which tho Gospel attributes to 
tho antediluvian world : they will preach, they will write, they will 
cavil, they will give in to cauls, till science comes and destroys 
theln all. Wherefore, of tho ( atholic and the orthodox Protestant 
it may be said, as of Lausus and Pallas, that neither is destined to 
overwhelm the other, but that max illos sua fata manent majorc sub 
hoste. 

Doubtless, t(f satisfy Mr. Oxenkam personally, tho foregoing 
^explanation was not needed ; for he clearly thinks me an honest (if 
somewhat ravenous) wolf in wolf’s clothing, and has even singled 
me out as tho representative of the common enemy into whose hand 
timid or treacherous friends (seemingly Broad Churchmen) are 
flaying. It is possible that the simplest way of opening our inquiry 
will be to quote and expand from a former article, a passage from 
which he has made an extract. “ The wiser among us,” I said, 

" are seeking to drop hell out of the Bible as quietly, and about as 
logically, as we already contrive to disregard the plain toxts for- 
bidding Christians to go to law, and Christian women to plait their 
hair ,” 1 or, it might have been added, to be unveiled in Church; 

(1) Fortnijhily Review , Jan. 1876, p. 125. 
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bidding all Christians work miracles on pain of damnation ; 1 bidding 
Jhem choose psalms and spiritual songs as a vont for their mirth ; 

them to jest ; 2 to take judicial oaths ; to hopo for exemp- 
tion TfOTBK, persecution ” 3 (in the plain sense which the early, 
Christians attached to that word) ; to receive interest for loans, or 
even to receive back the principal ; 4 5 to be rich, or to ask ricji people 
to dinner ; 6 to receive an unorthodox person into their house, or even 
to wish him “ God speed.” That this last prohibition was meant 
literally is proved by the tradition about St. John and Cerinthus; 
and I have heard an Evangelical divine, only too plausibly, adduce 
the passage to prove the sinfulness of entertaining Catholics. That 
some of the other texts I have referred to were not meant literally, 
is commonly and conveniently assumed. Personally, I could never 
take this view — not evon in my orthodox boyhood, when such texts 
made life a burden to me; so that my judgment was then vehemently 
biassed not against, but in favour of, the traditional interpretation of 
them. That the literal meaning of each of those passages is the 
true one, still seems to me probable. At any rate, it is certain that, 
taken collectively, they breathe an ascetic spirit which is in glaring 
contrast to the smooth and polished Christianity of our day. A 
popular preacher, complaining of Rationalists that they had no 
moral standard, once said to inc, “ When I am in doubt, I refer to 
my Bible : ” almost as if his Bible was unlike other Bibles; certainly 
as if the Bible was a lucid Encyclopaedia of doctrine and morals. Nor 
did my friend herein go far beyond what is held by most orthodox 
Protestants. They have forged a vast shield of texts, which they 
use to their own satisfaction against Romanists ( Inyentem vUpcnm 
informant , unnm omnia contra Tela Latinorum ); and therewith 
they hope to quench the fiery darts of the combined wickedr-of 
Romanists and Rationalists together. Our object, on the other hand, 
lias been to show that the Bible is not such a handbook as they 
suppose; and that, in fact, if the way of doctrinal transgressors is 
hard, that of Bibliolaters is not easy. And if* consciously or 
unconsciously, orthodox Christians exercise the right of droppijly* 
inconvenient texts out of the Bible, they should not be wrath with 
their Liberal brethren who do likewise ; for the game, in very truth, 
is one at which two can play. Here, then, is our point. If the 
Bible contains plain commands which we have a right to disobey 
may it not contain plain assertions which we have a right to dis- 

(1) Mark xvi. 16—18. 

(2) Eph. v. 4. Cf. Matt. xii. 36. 

(3) 2 Tim. iii. 12. 

(4) Luke vi. 34, 35. These and tho other texts against iftury were taken literally, 
until the needs of civilisation refuted them. 

(5) Luke xiv. 12, 13. 

VOL. XXII. N.S. 3 M 
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believe ? 1 Thus the Neochristian would be in no lack of orthodox 
precedents, if he contended that the statements about hell yere 
•Oriental hyporboles; or that they were an extra deterrent mercifully 
.given to the Jews in their low state of piety, or rather of culture 
and civilisation — an adaptation to the hardness of their hearts, or 
perhaps # to the softness of their brains; or that they were a needful 
concession to a prevailing superstition : for the Bible was written 
a Jud<m y ad Judms , apud Jadato 8 ; and superstition, like nature, 
non nisi parendo vincilur . Perhaps, indeed, it will be objected that 
our analogy between disobeying Divine commands and disbelieving 
Divine assertions does not hold. Let us, then, give an example of 
each kind. It is plainly declared that the observance of the Sabbath 
— an observance binding in regard to the day, the obligations, 
and the penalties — was to be perpetual, and for ever. 2 And this 
perpetual ordinance, originally imposed on Israel, extends to all who 
havo adopted Israel's law. 3 It is also affirmed that tho house, 
kingdom, and throne of David should be established for ever. 
Compare these two statements with the statement that hell is to be 
perpetual. If, by a prophetic license, perpetual means transitory 
in regard to the Sabbath and the House of David, why not in 
regard to hell ? Or (what is much the same thing), if we may give 
a non-natural interpretation to two of these propositions, 4 why not 
to the third ? 

Impartial readers will probably think that I have already mado 
out my case; but, as the subject is very important and as tho 
prejudice about it is inveterate, I will carry the inquiry somewhat 
deeper. To reasonings like the above it is commonly objected 
that (according to tho Bible) God can neither lie nor repent. 
Now, it is obvious that this ob; 'etion is at once refuted by the fact 
that it proves the biblical veracity from the Bible, making tho Bible 
arbiter in its own cause. But I will let this pass, as I wish as far 

(1) Sir J. Eitzjames Stephen says (Liberty, Equality, and Eratornity, p. 315) that 
pome scriptural comWnds arc “ understood by those who believe in the supernatural 

Authority of Christ as a pathetic overstatement of duties .... peculiarly liable to bo 
neglected.* 1 Every argument that can be used to justify such a “ pathetic overstate- 
ment ’* of duties will serve to justify a pathetic ovorstatemont of the penalties whereby 
those duties were enforced. 

(2) Ex. xxxi. 16, 17. . ' 

* (3) Matt. y. 18. Cf. Matt. x^iv. 20. 

(4) Thus, it is commonly maintained that the throne of David spiritually survives in 
Christianity. To test this interpretation, let us put a parallel case, which wo can con- 
sider impartially. One was told at school that Virgil’s Impcrium sine fine dedi is a 
signal instance of an uninspired prophecy failing. Yet it might be at least as plausibly 
urged that tho Roman dominion survives in tho Papacy, as that tho Davidic throno 
survives in Christianity. But to any such pitiful misinterpretation of Virgil’s words a 
sufficient answer would b#that, before tho Roman Empire ceased, no one dreamt of so 
explaining tho poet’s meaning. Even so we may ask, Did the Jews, before the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, dream of spiritually evaporating the plain prediction about David P 
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as possible to meet Brthodoxy on its own ground : Ik tov oroparos 
gov Kpivto oe* The Bible, then, asserts that God neither lies nor 
repents. But, in the very same chapter , 1 * * * God is described as repent- 
ing : hence it might be argued that the biblical statement on thid 
head, so far from proving that there are no biblical misstatements, 
adds to their list one misstatement the more. But this difficulty 
also I will not press. An orthodox person would probably meet it 
by saying that the Divine word, like nature, half reveals and half 
conceals the soul within ; we can see God only through a glass 
darkly, or rather through a psetidoscope, — immortalia mortali sermonc 
nofamiiH ; hence there is no inconsisti ncy in supposing that God 
does not really repent, but that to our finite reason he can only be 
revealed as repenting. "Well, let this explanation stand, only let us 
observe that in the Hebrew verse — that rime de pensfas, as M. 
Renan calls it — lying and repenting are coupled together. 
Tho Divine incapacity of misrepresentation is announced in the 
same breath, and placed in the same category, with tho Divine 
incapacity of repentance. And yet, humanly speaking, God does 
repent. Is it, then, impious to inquire whether, humanly speaking, 
God may not misrepresent ? Nay, further : according to tho only 
notion that we can form of repentance, a repentant man must either 
err when he repents, or have erred in doing that for which ho 
repents. Surely this reasoning mntatis mutandis applies to a 
repentant Deity. Perhaps an illustration will best set forth our 
meaning. Wo aro told that God repented of the good work of 
creating man. Therefore, his beneficent decrees do not resemble tho 
laws of tho Medes and Persians. Why, then, must wo assume that 
his maleficent decrees resemble those laws ? If it repented God of 
creation, may it not repent him of the intention of damnation ? 9 
But it is not only out of the Bible that eternal punishment is 
defended. Tho burden of proof is attempted to be thrown on the 
assailants of that doctrine. The doctrine, it is said, is rendered 
antecedently probable by the analogy of nature. In dature the wages 
of sin accumulate till death ; a sinful act never ceases injuriously 
to affect the sinner ; but whatever occurs in nature must be permitted, 
if not ordained, by God : and the presumption is that his super- 
natural government bears some analogy to his natural ; and, there- 
fore, that the punishment of sin, which has no end in this world* 
will likewise have no and in the next. Now, this reasoning, which 
is substantially that of Butler, could not be fully examined without 
discussing tho argument of the first chapter of the Analogy, and 

(1) 1 Sam. xv. Hi 29. In this singular chapter a still more startling contrast occurs : 

Samuel (r. 22) expresses the noble sentiment that “ to obey is better than sacrifice ; M 

yet, at that very moment, he was meditating tho most hideous of all sacrifices — a human 

sacrifice (r. 33). 


3 m2 
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even the fundamental assumption on which the Analogy rests. 
This is not the place for such a discussion ; so I will merely remark 
that natural forces are in themselves neither moral nor immoral, but 
• outside morality ; but, when they are personified and judged by a 
moral standard, they arc found to he recklessly immoral. Hence, if 
we start with the assumption that the course of nature is in 
harmony with God’s direct and deliberate action, we may go on to 
defend the foulest superstition that ever cursed mankind. If what- 
ever exists (including Nero’s government 1 ) is “ ordained of God,” 
theft and adultery must be so ordained. If, then, God’s natural 
procedure is a sample of his supernatural, what right have Christians 
to condemn the actions attributed to Jupiter, which were, humanly 
speaking, immoral ? Nor is it only civilised Jupiters, ancient or 
modern, that may claim the benefit of such a plea. The plea is 
equally applicable to those “ puny godlings of inferior race ” 2 whom 
savages worship, nay, even to Bhowanec, the goddess of murder. 
Hence, when Shelley indignantly denied that 

“ Tho God of nature and benovolenco had given 
A special sanction to the trade of blood,” 

his indignation was partly reasonable, partly not. That the god 
of benevolence should have sanctioned such a trade is, of course, 
impossible; but that the god of Nature, tho ordainer of all the 
abominations that occur in Nature, should have done so, is in nowise 
impossible, but just what we might have expected. Nor, again, are 
we left to conjecture as to the employment of the analogical aid to 
faith in support of religious systems which we now justly condemn. 
On the contrary, we know that, when Pagan orthodoxy was giving 
way, such Pagans as Plutarch and some of Lucian’s interlocutors 
propped it up with arguments not unlike those wherewith the dis- 
ciples of Butler now prop up Christian orthodoxy. So that, after all, 
Butler’s and Hansel’s sanctuary is a too catholic Pantheon — a 
^veritable “shrine of all saints and temple of all gods” — where 
mutually destructive theologies seek a common refuge. It is, how- 
ever, with such attributes as those of Ilcrmcs Dolios that we are 
specially concerned. If it was God who hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
€ we may assume that it is often, if not always, God who hardens the 
liar’s heart; in every such case Dens fallit per alium ; analogy, 
therefore, points to tho presumption that sometimes Dens fallit 
per se . But this is not all. That the sun travels from cast to west, 
that the earth is approximately a flat surface, that the blue sky is a 
solid vault (arepetofia ) — these are delusions which the plan of the 
universe has done* its very best to foster, which are common to 


(1) Rom. xiii. 1. 


(2) Dxyden’s Persius. 
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primitive races, and whicli primitive writers, inspired as well as 
uninspired, have emphatically shared. In the face of these delu- 
sions, will the paradox that the course of Nature is a representation, 
however imperfect, of tho Deity, a not inglorious “ mirror where 
the Almighty’s form glasses itself in ” moral tempests, bo seriously 

maintained ? If so, we are driven to the monstrous conclusion 

0 

that there are qualities in the First Cause little akin to those of 
Nathanael. And hence would arise the analogical presumption that, 
in revelation, God (according to St. Paul’s happy euphemism) 
“ calleth those things that be not as though they were.” 

Xenophanes blames Homer for attributing to the gods — 

o(T(ra Trap 1 av6pu)7roi<Tiv ovciSea ko! \j/6yo$ kortv . . . 

k\€TTT€IV flOLXCVtLV T€ K(U a\\rj\oVS aTTttTCVCtV. 

In this strikingly modern passage two things may be noted. First, 
divine deceit is not put in a class by itself ; it is merely ranked with 
other forms of divine guilt. Secondly, the various forms of divino 
guilt ai’e pronounced to bo such, only on the assumption that the 
gods are bound by human morality ; the acts are condemned be- 
cause they would be deemed wrong and disgraceful among men. 
Now, it must be owned that to create millions of sentient beings, 
foreknowing that most of them were doomed to eternal tortures, 
compared with which the perpetual extraction of a sensitive tooth 
would be hailed as a relief 1 — such an act is unlike those which are 
thought praiseworthy among men. Are we not, then, bound to 
blame this act when imputed to God ? For, in truth, there are two 
standards, and only two, whereby acts so imputed can be judged : 
there is the standard of human morality, and there is the immoral 
standard of natural analogy. Almost always, in weighing Christian 
and non-Christian theologies, wo play fast and loose with these two 
standards. Will it be said that Christianity is in itself superior to 
the best non-Christian theology ? It is ; but we vastly exaggerate 
the superiority by applying to the different theologies different 
tables of weights and measures. The divergence between thgse 
tables far exceeds what is commonly supposed. Weighed in flic 
balance of natural analogy, no historic gods are found wanting ; 
weighed in the balance of human morality, all . The like may bo 
said of the comparison between damning and deceiving. If God is 
wholly beyond the pale of human morality, we cannot guess whether 
he ought to damn or not to damn — to deceive or not to deceive. 

(1) I give this realistic comparison in order to bring homo to my readers what tho 
popular doctrine is. People who talk glibly about glad tidings should read (in Wall's 
History of Infant Baptism) Augustine’s and Fulgeniius’s expressions about tho fate of 
unbaptized (including stillborn) infants. It is, however, (satisfactory to know that, 
although Augustine (once at least) explicitly declared that all unbuptized children would 
bo damned, yet he trusted that “ this fire would bo to them tho most moderate of all * * 
(Wall). 
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If, however, ho is within that pale, we may conclude that (if omni- 
potent) he ought neither to damn nor to deceive ; but that the guilt 
of deceiving is as dust in the balance when compared with the guilt 
of damning. I say “ if omnipotent,” for the following reason : — 
That a good spirit of limited powers might, in extreme cases, have 
to deceivo his creatures, is just conceivable. In thoso extreme cases 
we might agree with JKschylus, that uiranp cuccua? ovk ivnoara^ei 
0eos. But that such a spirit should bo one — 

“ Wlia, as it pleases best hissel, 

Sends nno to heaven, and ten to hell, 

A* for his glory,’* 

— is utterly inconceivable and revolting. The orthodox, how- 
ever, take a view the opposite of ours ; they virtually assume 
that the text, “Let God be true, but every man a liar,” is 
itself true in a more literal sense than the text, “God is 
love.” Indeed, to their apothcom of veracity may be due some 
of the exaggerated commonplaces that arc current as to the 
absolute universality of the duty of truth-telling. I remember, 
when a boy, being told that it was sinful in Napoleon to encourage 
the Guard at Waterloo with the misstatement that their comrades, 
having crushed Bluclier, were in sight coming to help them. Yet it 
certainly seemed that to tell the Guard a lie for which, if it had 
succeeded, they would have been grateful, was, at worst, what 
Sophocles would have culled oaia 7ravovpycLV, and Shakspearo would 
have called “ a virtuous sin ; ” and that, at all events — in judging of 
that long crime, Napoleon’s career — to single out this peccadillo for 
reprobation showed a want of moral perspective. But what should 
I have answered if my teacher laid gone on to ask whether it was 
not uncharitable to suspect a ma.i like Napoleon of telling such a 
lie P My answer would, or should, have been in words of GSdipus. 
When Gfidipus had adjured the unknown murderer of Laius to give 
himself up, the Chorus was so sanguine as to suggest that further 
efforts at detection would be needless ; without doubt, the criminal, 
hearing the imprecation, would make haste to confess his guilt. 
Wliereunto the king rejoined : “ Not he who dared tho deed will 
shrink at words.” We have prefixed this reply as motto to our 
article ; for it happily exposes tho delusion which prevails about the 
Divine morality. Whoever, in conceiving of that morality, strains 
at the gnat of even beneficent misrepresentation, while he swallows 
tho camel of eternal punishment, should bind the motto about his 
neck, and write it on tho table of his heart. But our popular 
teachers are deaf to such advice. They scorn to depict God as an 
idealized Edward III., pardoning those whom he had doomed to 
destruction ; but they scruple not to depict him as a Torquemada m 
excekk. 
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But, after all, it is superfluous to show that, assuming orthodoxy. 
Divine deceptions may occur : orthodoxy herself practically admits 
that they have occurred. How does she account for the scientific 
statements in the Bible, which are, to say the least, calculated to 
mislead ? She affirms that those statements were needful accommo- 
dations : which being interpreted is, that God, to teach a great truth, 
had to teach a little error: But there are gravor forms of Divine 
deception to which the Bible directly bears witness. Lucian justly 
complains that Zeus, in the Iliad, “ deceived Agamemnon by sending 
him a lying dream, so as to cause the death of many Greeks.” In 
exactly the samo way, Jehovah, in the book of Kings, deceived Ahab 
by sending him a lying spirit, so as to cause the death of many 
Hebrews (Pens fallit per alium). At another time, he “gave them 
also statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live ; ” and “ if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet ” (Dens fallit per se). 1 

Nor is it only in the Old Testament that such deceptions are 
mentioned : they are attested also in the Now . 2 I am careful to 
nolico this latter testimony, inasmuch as it is on the earliest Christian 
traditions and sentiments — those recorded in the Synoptical writings 
and the Apocalypse — that the case for eternal torture chiefly rests. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, inclined towards Univcrsalism : 3 and it 
does not lio with the Church to neglect his authority ; for ecclesias- 
tical Christianity is based far more on the Pauline Epistles and tho 
Fourth Gospel than on tho genuine sayings of Jesus. But St. Paul 
himself would have been the first to disclaim any such pre-eminence, 
and to admit that the servant is less than his Lord. Nwnquid Paulas 
crucifims est pro vobis ? Ant in nomine Pauli haptizati cstis ? It is, 
therefore, with especial interest that we inquire whether a strong 
caso for eternal torture can bo made out of the language of the 
Synoptical records. To me their expressions seem very strong : 
insomuch that, when Mr. Oxenham holds up their damnatory 
phraseology and virtually asks with Hubert do Burgh, “ Can you 
not read it ? Is it not fair writ ? ” I most reluctantly echo Prjfeee 
Arthur's answer : — 

“ Too fairly, Huborfc, for so foul effect.” 

Not only is this concession in itself painful: it also involve! a 
painful inquiry. For it behoves us to prove, not merely that thoro 
are errors in the Bible — thus much all rational Christians now admit 
— but that there are errors even in the words ascribed to the Master. 
Yet, in this thankless demonstration, it is a comfort to feel that we 
are only affirming a principle which all Neochristians practically 
assume, and which is indeed the corner-stone of their system ; for it 

(1) Comp. Deut. xiii. 3; Jer.xx. 7. (2) 2 Thess. ii. 11. (3) Rom. xi. 32. 
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is certain that what may be termed the non-populousncss and the 
noii-eternity of hell are staked on the fallibility of Christ. From 
this point of view, then, all Christians, even those who believe our 
conclusions to be false, ought to wish them to be true. If a great 
physician told us that wo were going to die of a lingering and loath- 
some disease, wo should wish — he would expect us to wish, and 
would himself wish — that he might be mistaken ; and so, when the 
Object of our deepest reverence has proclaimed sad tidings of great 
sorrow which arc unto all people, common humanity bids us hope 
that even he was liable to error. 

Before proceeding further, I must guard against a misconception. 
Some readers may be estranged from this inquiry, through supposing 
that I am about to assail the doctrino of the Incarnation. Such, 
however, is not iny intention ; for, having a clear case before mo, T 
mean to avoid all disputable matter. I will, therefore, remark that 
those who deny the infallibility of Christ do not necessarily deny his 
Divinity ; they need only subject that Divinity to limitations which, in 
theory, are hardly greater than those to which it is subjected already. 
To make my meaning clear, I will first observe that in different ages 
the word God has been held to connote very different sets of 
attributes. Thus, Mr. Oxenham assumes that God is infallible; 
arid, as wo have seen, he thinks it blasphemous to suggest that tho 
Incarnate God could deceive. Xenophanes, on tho other hand, 
deemed it blasphemous to suppose that God could be incarnate 
at all ; 1 whereas Hesiod saw nothing amiss in saying that the 
heavenly Muses arc skilled to tell many lies . 2 3 But it is not only 
in Fagan authors that such representations as this last are to be 
found. The Bible, we have shown, speaks of God as deceiving. In 
another place God declares him sc’ f to be fallible, and even provides 
against the contingency of his having been misinformed.'* Either 
this Divine statement is true, or it is not. If it is, cadit quevstio : if it 
is not, tho speaker is convicted of misrepresentation in this case, and 
capable of it in others. Of course it may be contended that God is 
iH&lliblo in himself, but that, when speaking down to our faculties, 
he has to depict himself as fallible. I do not mean to contest this 
explanation ; for, in conceding that God as revealed to us is fallible, 
it coneedes all that my argument,requircs. 

•A different class of objectors may urge that God did not declare 
himself to bo fallible, but was misrepresented by the author of 
Genesis. This solution, however, only throws tho difficulty further 
back ; for the Founders of Christianity asserted, or rather assumed, 

(1) opoiwQ Atrefiovatv ot ytvkaQcn $a<SKOvrtq tqvq 0 fot>c toiq diroOaveiv \kyovmv, 

[ (2) W/uv y/zevdea iroWA Myttv. 

(3) Gen. xyiii. 21. In 1 Kings xxii. 20—22 Got} is represented as at a loss for an 
expedient and as seeking counsel— in the art of deception. 4 
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the divine authority of the Pentateuch ; 1 so that, if the author of 
Genesis was mistaken, they were mistaken also. And this brings 
us to a remark about verbal inspiration. St. Paul believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Old Testament . 2 Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt that Jesus held tho same view. Also, ho promised 
his disciples that his teaching should be supernaturally brought to 
their remembrance; and that, when taken before judges, they should 
be verbally inspired . 3 These and similar passages serve to explain 
the desperate efforts that were made to defend verbal inspiration. 
In a work whoso perfect accuracy is divinely guaranteed, even a 
minute error in fact involves a grave error in doctrine ; for it proves 
that inspiration did not know its own limits. Extremes in theology 
sometimes meet ; and I am glad to find that the views hero enun- 
ciated may bo confirmed by a quotation from Dr. Wordsworth. 
After rightly premising that the promise of verbal inspiration must 
be regarded as extending to St. Stephen, lie goes on to comment on 
allegations that the proto-martyr's speech contains errors : “ The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plain meaning, involve 
the assumption, that the Holy Ghost speaking by St. Stephen (who 
was 1 full of the Holy Spirit ') forgot what Ho himself had written 
in tho book of Genesis, and that his memory is to bo refreshed by 
biblical commentators of the nineteenth century." This trenchant 
logic may be fitly coupled with Cowper’s sneer at geologists, who 

“ drill and boro 

The solid earth, and from tho strata there 
Extract a register, by which wo loam 
That Ho who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its ago ! ** 

One has only to confront Dr. Wordsworth's logic with AUord’s 
correct statement that St. Stephen's speech contains “ at least two 
demonstrable historical inaccuracies ; " and to confront Cowper’s 
sneer with the first principles of modern geology ; and one perceives 
what an edged tool every such rodudio ad anti-Chmdianum is. But 
what concerns us is to note that, as we have said, rational Christians 
nowadays admit that the Scriptures contain mistakes. Whence it 
follows that the Founders, who believed that the Scriptures, (or large* 
portions of them) were free from mistakes, were in that very belief 
themselves mistaken. • 

Moreover, the fallibility of Christ may be distinctly inferred, from 
the Gospels, no is represented “ us growing" (and therefore as at 

(1) See Mark xii. 26. ft is clear that the general state of opinion— the suppressed 
major premiss, as we may call it— which is involved in tho assumption that tho Divine 
words spoken in tho burning hush were genulno, will cover the assumption that the 
Divine words confessing fullibilityjwere genuine. 

(2) Gal. iii. 16. 

(3) Mark xiii. 11. 
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one time deficient) u in wisdom.” He sought theological instruc- 
tion from the Jewish doctors. Unless this instruction was a mere 
farce, ho was then, if not fallible, at least inferior in knowledge to 
his fallible teachers. Also, in mature manhood, he know not the 
day or the hour of his coming . 1 Henco his knowledge on some 
subjects f was imperfect. And from imperfect knowledge to falli- 
bility the step is a slight ono ; for, when a Being has imperfect 
knowledge, how cun we be sure that his knowledge is perfect as to 
tho limits of its own, imperfect ion ? But, as regards the fallibility 
of Christ, we are not left to mere conjecture. He “ marvelled at 
tho centurion’s faith.” Now, it is obvious that an infallible Being 
could not marvel. When we say that a man marvels, we imply that 
his expectation fell short of the reality, and was therefore erroneous. 
And thus, when we are told that Jesus marvelled at tho centurion’s 
faith, we infer that his previous estimate of that faith had been 
unduly low. Again : a Being conscious of infallibility would bo 
free from doubt and misgiving. Yet Jesus was uncertain respecting 
his death ; and, when dying, he feared that God had forsaken him . 2 
In case this demonstration (for such it is) should be painful to any 
reader, I would fain offer a word of comfort. The great Catholic 
Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide states that “ csto Christus non 
creverit sapientia et gratia habituali, crcvit tamen actuali et prac- 
tical’ This reasoning is just as applicable to Christ’s fallibility as 
to his youthful deficiency in knowledge ; and hence a liberal Chris- 
tian who clings to the belief in his Lord’s Divinity may plausibly 
urge that the Saviour (as was inevitable) held some errors of his 
time, but that in respect of those errors it was only his “ actual and 
practical wisdom,” not his “ habitual wisdom,” that failed him. 

Having thus sought to disarm prejudice, we can more freely* com- 
ment on a few out of the many erroneous statements reported in 
the Gospel — statements that may, as it were, keep in countenance 
the reported statements about hell ; and, in making the selection, we 
will mainly confine our view to errors that have been practically 
sR&nowledged by Christians of note. W e will begin with an example 
that perplexed Mr. Maurice. The Master is said to have prophesied 
* that ho would " bo three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” Now, the interval from Friday evening to Sunday morning 

f (1) Mark xiii. 32. This and similar passages arc explained away by soino Catholics. 
Thus the Pope (quoted by Mr. Gladstone) has pronounced that Christ’s increase in 
wisdom was 11 only apparent : ” whereunto a Noocbristian might respond that future 
punishment will he “ only apparent.” So, again, tho Dublin Review (Sept., 1865) says 
that “ the Church imperatively requires her children to understand Mark xiii. 32 in 
some very unobvious sonse.” If tho Church may take this liberty with plain texts in the 
New Testament, the Scribes and Pharisees (who sat in Moses’ seat) must have had a like 
authority over plain texts m the Old Testament. Why, then, wero the .lews blamed 
for giving a “ very unobvious sense ” to the fifth commandment (Mark vii. 9—13) f 
(2) Matt. xxvi. 39; xxvii. 16. 
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is only one day and two nights. Hence, in the prophecy as 
reported by St. Matthew, there is as open a breach with arithmetic 
as in the three fourteens in the same Evangelist’s genealogy ; and, 
we may add, as in his strange narrative (evolved out of a misr 
understood prophecy) concerning the ass and the colt, on both of 
which (amwv) Jesus rode into Jerusalem . 1 Agairf, Jesus said that 
David ate the showbread “in the high priesthood of Abiathar : ” 2 
the event really occurred in the high priesthood of Ahimelech. 
Once more : an excellent religious journal has courageously proposed 
“ to explain, onco for all, that the theological and historical library 
popularly called the * Bible ’ contains some errors .” 3 Now, the 
“ error ” that is chiefly referred to occurs in the Fourth Command- 
ment. Did God give the Ten Commandments, or did he not ? If 
he did, the “ error” was a Divine one, and the thunders on Sinai 
were so many seals to that error. If he did not, the Master, who 
clearly believed the Decalogue to bo from God, was himself in error 
on a fundamental point. The gravity of such an error may bo best 
shown by an illustration. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus — 
that tremendous parable , as Charles Austin called it, which implies 
that all who receive their good things on earth, all whom a Jew 
of the Christian era would have counted rich, will be tormented 4 — 
greater value is attached to the testimony of Moses and the Prophets 
than to that of one risen from the dead . 5 Now, if one of the by- 
standers had suggested that one risen from the dead would appeal 
directly to the senses, whereas tho passages in Moses and the 
Prophets (even assuming those passages to be genuine and rightly 
interpreted) might figuro among the errors in tho theological 
and historical library popularly called the Biblo, — if one of tho 
bystanders, say the virtuous and enlightened St. Thomas* had 
suggested this, would not the remonstrance, “Be not faithless, but 

(1) By tho other three Evangelista the supernumerary ass is suppressed. St. 
Matthew UDd tho fourth Evangelist quoto Zech. ix. U differently, so as to mako it sup- 
port their differing accounts. The fourth Gospel clsowhere furnishes a striking example 
of a myth deposited from a misunderstood text (xix. 23, 24). 

(2) Mark ii. 2G. I adopt Alford’s translation, as the dillieulty is slurred over in the 
authorised version. Alford comments on tho instructive fact that a good and learned* 
divine has persuaded himself that this text “ rather suggests that he (Abiathar) was not 
tho High Priest then : ” nanum Atlanta vocavit , JEthiopcm cygnunu As for me, I forbear 
to waste words on tho ingenious disingenuousness of harmonists ; for I cannot oflen 
understand tho notion that it is honest to apply to tho Bible a mode of interpretation 
which would be dishonest if applied to any other hook ; and that orthodoxy, like Sigis- 
xnund, is supra grammatieam . 

(3) Spectator , Aug. 28, 1875, p. 1091. 

(4) Luke xvi. 25. 

(o) In like manner the writer calling himself St. Peter attributes greater probative 
force to the enigmatical prophecies of tho Old Testament t*W to the evidence of St. 
Peter’s own eyes and ears (2 Peter i. 18, 19). This tendency of the early Christian 
mind is suggestive. 
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believing,” have been the very mildest that would have been 
addressed to him? Again, not only did Jesus accept the entire 
narrative of the Pentateuch, but on the details of that narrative he 
founded important rules of conduct. In treating of the right of 
divorce, he appealed to the institution that was “ from the begin- 
ning ; ” primitive institutions ho assumed to bo ideally tho best. 
His reasoning suggests two reflections. First, Whatever the 
primitive form of marriage was, strict monogamy it was not. 
Secondly, The question as to primitive marriage, though indirectly 
full of instruction, has no direct bearing on conduct. As soon as 
science shall have determined whether primitive societies were 
endogamous or exogamous, modern communities will not be con- 
strained to adapt their marriage laws to the primitive model : any 
more than those of us who believe slavery and cannibalism to have 
been primitive institutions are therewithal bound to become slave- 
holders and cannibals. 

These illustrations are given in no captious spirit, but in order to 
show how hollow is the truce that has been patched up between 
orthodoxy and modern research. Especially hollow is tho truce 
between orthodoxy and biblical criticism. For example: Jesus 
ascribed the 110th Psalm to David ; 1 and tho context show's that, in 
so ascribing it, he was not adapting himself to conventional phrasco- 
logy, but that he thought that it was verily and indeed spoken 
by David. On tho other hand, tho “ Four Friends ” deny 
that it was by David ; indeed, it was manifestly spoken not by, 
but to, a Hebrew ruler. 2 * * * The “Four Friends,” who write in a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, forbear to point the moral of their 
statement ; but they can hardly have been ignorant that, in making 
the •statement at all, they wi re charging their Master with 
error. It is yet more obvious that their interpretation of the 
contemptuous apostrophe, “Yc aro gods,” is at variance with 
the amazing interpretation reported in the Fourth Gospel. Indeed, 
according to modern criticism, hardly one of the texts quoted from 
t & Old Testament is rightly interpreted in the New. “ Of prophe- 
cies in the sense of prognostication! 9 says Coleridge, “ I utterly deny 
that there is any instance delivered by one of the illustrious Diadocho 
whom the Jewish Church comprised in the name Prophets — and I 
shall regard Cyrus as an exception, when I believe the 137th Psalm 
to have been composed by David.” In effect, this remarkable 
passage denies that thcso-callcd Hebrew 7 prophecies were predictions. 

(1) Matt. xxii. 43, 44 ; comp. Acts ii. 34, 35. 

(2) I say “ruler” (not “ king”), since there is a groat differonco of opinion as to 

when this psalm was wrftten. The “ Four Friends ” placo it during the monarchy ; 

while* our best biblical critic, Dr. Davidson, is inclined to relegate it to tho time of tho 

Maccabees. 
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On the other hand, J esus believed them to bo, not merely predictions, 
but predictions so plain that tho Jewish nation was held guilty for 
not discerning their fulfilment. Thus, on so vital a question as pro- 
phecy, the opinion of the chief Christian philosopher of our century 
was diametrically opposed to the opinion of Christ. Othor Christian 
writers follow Coleridge’s lead. For instance : the 'Master is alleged 
to have foretold that a prophecy of Daniel was about to be fiilfilled in 
the fall of Jerusalem, which was to bo “ immediately ” followed by 
the end of the world . 1 Yet, not only has a cert. an interval already 
elapsed between the destruction of Jerusalem and that of tho world, 
but wo learn, even from Christian authorities, that the passage attri- 
buted to Daniel had no reference to the sack of Jerusalem by Titus 
— that it was not by Daniel — that it was not a prophecy, but a 
forgery. Hence, the book of Daniel furnishes a crucial test of 
rationalism. Laodicean liberals sometimes boast that they have given 
up their orthodoxy concerning the Old Testament, but that their 
orthodoxy concerning the New remains unimpaired. Now, if there 
is a point whereon rational critics from Porphyry to Zeller arc 
agreed, it is that the prophecy in Daniel is unauthcntic. If there is 
a point which lukewarm liberals arc loath to give up, it is that every 
word of Christ came from God. To what, then, docs their theory 
amount ? Even to this shocking result : that God professed to have 
inspired the pseudo-Daniel, and thus became accessory after the fact. 
A similar mode of reasoning applies yet more directly to the theory 
of “ inspired personation/’ a theory which seems to find favour with 
the accomplished divine who has written the article, Bible, in the 
Encyclopedia Britanmca , and who has justly been described in a 
religious journal as the most orthodox of biblical critics. That 
theory practically is, that the author of Deuteronomy, who w^s not 
Moses, was inspired to say that he wax Moses (Deo per mcndacium 
yratijicari). Yet, peradventure, for this theory something may be 
said. We have seen that, on the orthodox hypothesis, St. Stephen’s 
speech was verbally inspired. Yet, when profiling to give the 
very words of Amos, he quietly substituted Babylon for Damasks ; 
in fact, he manipulated the prophecy, so as to make it seem to have 
been fulfilled by the captivity . 2 It follows, then, that he was verbally 
inspired to misquote. If St. Stephen was inspired to misquote, why 
may not the Deuteronomist have been inspired to misreport ? • 

But this is not all. A distinguished living clergyman told me 
that he considered the strongest passage in tho Bible to be one where 

(1) Matt. xxiv. 15, 29. 

(2) Acts vii. 43. This practice was after the manner of the ago. In Isaiuh ix. 12, 
tho LXX. did not scruple to render “Philistines’' by"EXXijv«v* their object being, accord- 
ing to a high authority, to make tho prophecy refer to the Ptolcmios and Seleucidrc. 
(Soo Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect.) 
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God, by the mouth of Jeremiah, disowned the entire ceremonial 
law, 1 The explanation of this passage probably is, that Jeremiah, 
like Ezekiel, felt that the Mosaic law contained statutes which, 
according to the moral standard of his own age, “ were not good ; ” 
but that, whereas Ezekiel concluded that those unworthy statutes 
were given by Gtod penally, Jeremiah more rationally concluded that 
they were not given by God at all. At any rate, Jeremiah’s state- 
ment is incompatible with the divine authorship of the Pentateuch. 
How, then, is it to he reconciled with Christ’s observance of the 
Passover, and his injunction to “offer the gift that Moses com- 
manded?” I refrain from pressing this difficulty. Enough has 
been said to explain why it is, that on the approach of sound 
criticism the orthodox landmarks, which but lately seemed so stead- 
fast, are one by one being romoved. 

A Greek sage once laid down three rather sweeping propositions. 
(1.) Nothing exists. (2.) If anything exists, it may not be known. 
(3.) If anything exists and may be known, the knowledge may not 
be communicated. Now, if in these propositions for “ thing ” be 
substituted “ good argument against orthodoxy,” they will be found 
to correspond with three objections commonly urged against inquiries 
like the present. With the first class of objectors — those who deny 
the existence of plausible arguments for rationalism — we have 
already dealt. There remain the other two sets of objectors. There 
are those who maintain that such plausible arguments exist indeed, 
but exist only to try our faith ; the fruit of this tree of knowledge 
should be eschewed on pain of death. And there aro those who 
complain that, in imparting to them this fruit, we have made them 
unhappy, and have driven them as it were, out of Paradise : we 
have taken away their Lord, and they know not where wo have laid 
him. This last objection shall ! be discussed first, and vory briefly. 
That the popular creed is in itself not a happy one, we have shown. 
Indeed, the application of the name “ Gospel ” to a system con- 
taining such doctrines as the imputation of Adam’s guilt — “ th’ 
enormous faith of many ” damned “ for one ” — may be called the 
TTpwroy •tyevio? of orthodoxy : insomuch that it is the Christian Uni- 
versalists who are on the side of the angels ; and this time it is the 
popular theology which, in representing itself as having received 
from the angels the glaring misnomer of good tidings of great 
joy, suggests what is little short of blasphemous. Still, although 
that theology is in itself a very Kakangel, there is no doubt that by 
many the KaKayyeXro^ u^>/ is unfclt. Our “sister while she 
prays” is generally ^able to enjoy “her early heaven, her happy 
views,” and blissfully to ignore her early hell and most depressing 
views. And this is a reason against heedlessly airing modem 

(1) Jor. yii. 22. 
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opinions in general conversation, when one’s hearer is almost at one’s 
mercy. But it is not a reason against putting forth those opinions 
in writings, which no one is compelled to read. Moreover, the 
orthodox, who practise self-deception as to the unsound portions of 
their creed, will find their task daily more difficult, and therefore 
more demoralising. As was said in a former article, “ the bracing 
intellectual air that we now breathe will bring the latent diseases of 
our religion out and perchance, if we limit overmuch the action of 
that bracing air, it will work unmixed harm — it will have time to 
bring the diseases out, but not time to cure them. It is on this 
account that too mild a treatment of those diseases may be perilous 
to the entire body of Christian sentiment and practice — not merely 
to the letter that killeth, but to the spirit that giveth life : if thine 
hand or thy foot offend thee, says the Scripture, cut it off. And 
thus, when we exhorted Christians manfully to renounce the devil 
and all his angels, and to drop hell out of the Bible, we acted under 
a Conservative impulse : for we doubted whether to Christianity 
itself the presence of those nether flames, if they arc suffered to go 
on smouldering, will be wholly free from risk. Behold , how great a 
matter a little fire ki tulle fh . 

The other objection is, in effect, that “man is not made to 
question, but adore : ” it is safer to accept undoubtingly whatever 
our Bible or Church tells us of God, even if the cvidenco for those 
statements be inconclusive ; nay, had the evidence been conclusive, 
where would bo the room lor our faith ? Of this faith unfaithful 
wo might summarily dispose, by observing that its possessors are 
liable to Coleridge’s censure — they prefer Christianity to truth. 
But it will serve* our purpose to meet these objectors on their own 
ground, and to fight them with their own weapons. Is it, Jhen, 
quite certain that a good Being, who on one or more occasions 
affirmed himself to have ordained Tophet, would wish his affirma- 
tion to be always believed? The answer to this question may 
be sought in human analogies. Malcolm, in ojder to test the 
fidelity of Macduff, charged himself with grievous faults. It 
with hoarty satisfaction that Macduff at length discovered that 
Malcolm had been deceiving him. Nor can we doubt that, when 
the discovery was made, his satisfaction was shared by Malcolm 
himself ; for the latter would prefer that his friend should regaiid 
him as an occasional liar, rather than as a perpetual villain . 1 A yet 

(1) Perhaps a similar lesson may bo gathered from the Gospels. Wo may bo sure 
that the father whose son refused to go into the vineyard, but afterwards repented and 
went, was better pleased than if the son had kept his word and not gone— had been 
more truthful, hut less obedient. The moral of Jephthah’s story is less satisfactory ; 
and the frantic efforts that aro nowadays made to explain away this simple narrative— 
to make believe that Jephthah' broke his vow and did not commit murdor — are among 
the many proofs that the religious instinct of modem times is in some respects healthier 
than that of the Old, and seemingly of the New, Testament (Hob. xi. 32). 
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closer parallel may be drawn from classical mythology. Mr. 
Symonds has well observed that an enlightened Pagan would feel 
about the cannibal repasts attributed to his gods much as an 
pnliglitcncd Christian feels about eternal punishment. This parallel 
(Mr. Symonds’s critics notwithstanding) holds perfectly ; for the 
analogical device which is used to defend, and the allegorical 
device which is used to explain away, the belief in a divine 
torture-house, may just as readily be applied to the belief in 
divine cannibalism. It is, therefore, worth while to consider the 
sort of language which devout but enlightened Pagans — Pagan 
Broad Churchmen, in fact — held concerning this unsavoury dogma 
of Pagan orthodoxy. In a passage translated and justly praised by 
Bacon, Plutarch observes : “ Surely, 1 had rather a great deal men 
should say there was no such man at all as Plutarch, than that 
they should say that there was one Plutarch that would eat 
his children as soon as they were born; as the poets spuak of 
Saturn ; ” the gods, lie infers, have a similar preference, and hate 
superstition worse than Atheism. This principle is fruitful of con- 
sequences. Let us suppose that Plutarch would have accepted 
them : in that case, if Kronos or Zeus could have been shown to have 
pleaded guilty to revolting cruelty, Plutarch would have judged it 
right to disbelieve the divine confession. And he might fairly have 
hoped that such a judgment would find an echo amid the peaks of 
Olympus ; for would not the Olympian father more bitterly resent 
the charge of murdering his own children than that of, humanly 
speaking, cither deceiving or being deceived ( icpeiTTov Vi \eo0ai 
i) tt\>/0ev kukov ) ? Nay, further, Zeus was the father “ of 
men ” as well as “ of gods,” the father whose “ offspring we arc ; 99 1 
and Jhe foregoing argument world as clearly apply to his treatment 
of his human, as to his treatment of his divine, children. Wherefore 
Plutarch might have thought it not merely unscientific, but irre- 
ligious, to doubt that, 

11 Ji s for tlie dog, the furies, and their snakes, 

The gloomy caverns, and tho burning lakes, 

And all the vain infernal trumpory, 

They neither are, nor were, nor o’er can be .” 8 

In other words, he might have clung to his belief in tho divine 
mercy, even though the divine mercy had to be upheld at the cost of 
lesser divine attributes ; even though, with the voracity of Tartarus, 
he gave up the veracity of Zeus. 

Another Neopagan has dealt with divine cannibalism in a manner 
whereon Neochristians would do well to meditate. To Pindar it 
seemed hardly credible that the gods should have eaten up Pelops. 

I (1) Menander. (2) Lucretius translated by Dry den. 
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He granted, indeed, that very strange things sometimes happened ; 
and ho thought that, in this particular case, the final decision might 
be reserved for posterity ; but, provisionally, he deemed it safer to 
reject the story. It is remarkable that here the poet uses the same 
sort of prudential weapon that orthodox Christians use ; but ho 
uses it on the opposite side — he employs it in defence, not o£ faith, 
but of scepticism. And this should show us what a two-edged 
weapon it is. Pindar, indeed, probably regarded the gods as having 
been misrepresented, not as misrepresenting themselves. But wo 
have shown that, for practical purposes, these two forms of misrepre- 
sentation differ less than at first sight appears ; and, indeed, that the 
distinction between gods who misreport themselves, and gods who 
are misreported by verbally inspired reporters, is a distinction with- 
out a difference. But Pindar haply did not regard the misreporters 
as verbally inspired. If so, his view exactly foreshadowed that of 
the Neochristians : and the state of mind common to both bears so 
closely on our inquiry that we propose to consider it further, and 
for that purpose to resort, yet once again, to a classical illustration. 
The Kymmans being commanded by an oracle to deliver up a sup- 
pliant, one of their citizens, Aristodikus, suspected that the divine 
words had been tampered with , 1 and consulted the oracle himself. 
Tho god, however, gave the same answer as before. Thereupon 
Aristodikus bethought him of a device : he robbed the nests of the 
sacred birds that were in the precincts of the temple. Presently ho 
heard a voice from the sanctuary saying, “Wretch, how dare you 
strip the temple of my suppliants P ” “ O King,” replied he, 

nothing abashed, “ you indeed protect your suppliants ; and do you 
bid the Kymmans deliver up theirs ?” 2 “Yea, verily,” said the 
god, “ that for such impiety yo may perish speedily ; and may never 
again ask the oracle about giving up suppliants.” Thus, then, was 
Aristodikus rewarded for disregarding an injunction strikingly 
analogous to Jehovah's “ statutes that were not good.” nis bearing 
in face of such an injunction differed from that «f Abraham and 
IIosea, 3 just as Hellenism differed from Hebraism. It is therefofb 
important that his precise moral attitude should be noted. He first 
cherished the hope that the wicked command was not from God ; 
and afterwards, when convinced that it was from God, he still held 
that God was less dishonoured by its breach than by its observance* 
for it seemed less incredible that, for some inscrutable reason,. God 
should have deceived his worshippers, than that ho should have 
sanctioned what was unjust and cruel. 

(1) ioKkwv roitQ 9ioirpoirovi: o it Xiyeip aXrjQtwg, Hdt. i. 158. 

(2) These words are closely parallel to passages in the grospol : Matt. vi. 14, 15 ; 
xviii. 33. Observe that in all such passages the identity of the divine and the human 
morality is assumed. 

(3) Gen. xxii. ; Hosea i. 2. 
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Aristodikus, in so judging, was a model of pious discrimination. 
Ho 'deserves our respect both for regarding the divine untruthfulness 
as one of the solutions of the problem that lay before him, and also 
for regarding it as an unsatisfactory solution — a solution not to be 
adopted till a happier ono had failed. And, in thus expressing our 
concurrence witfi his estimate of divine deceptions, we have shown 
what we think of Mr. Oxenham’s estimate. It is in a certain sense 
true that the belief in such deceptions is " little short of blasphe- 
mous.” But this is a one-sided truth, unless supplemented by the 
more obvious and momentous truth that the belief in hell is, in the 
words of the first of living bishops, “blasphemous and revolting.” 
Orthodoxy, therefore, is in a strait? betwixt two blasphemies ; and of 
those blasphemies she should choose the less. 

Briefly, then, we concede to Suarez and Professor Huxley that 
“Incrcdibile est, Deum illis verbis ad populum fuisse locutum 
quibus decipcrctur.” But we guard this concession by adding, 
“ lncrcdibilius est, Deum illis pacnis in populum esso usurum quibus 
crucietur.” We should hate, not the belief in divine untruthfulness 
less, but the belief in divine cruelty more. Only, in holding our 
brief for Neochristianity, we assumed that it was between these two 
beliefs that the alternative lay. And, starting with this assumption, 
we maintained that those who hang the belief in hell on the divine 
veracity represent the chain of evidence for hell as stronger than 
its weakest link ; or, to employ a yet bolder metaphor, they make 
the burning lake rise above its own level. To prove this has been 
the design of our article. Wo havo been endeavouring to show the 
universal application of a plain rule of human jurisprudence, by 
establishing a proposition which may be called a counterpart, if not 
a conpllary, of Hume’s famous pr .position about miracles. Our pro- 
position is : That no person (whether in heaven or on earth) should 
stand convicted, on his own testimony, of an immoral or unlikely 
act, unless it be less antecedently unlikely that he should do the act 
than that his testimony should be false ; “ and ” (to apply Hume’s 
vety words) “ even in that case there is a mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” 

Lionel A. Tollemaciie. 
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It has not escaped notice that the present famine in India y but one 
of a series which are succeeding one another with overwhelming 
rapidity. Within a score of years there have been many famines 
in India. The North-Western Provinces have suffered more than 
once ; Madras, too, has suffered before the present occasion ; in one 
year half a million persons perished fivm starvation in Rajpootana ; 
in 1866, a lamentable year, one-fourth of the whole population of 
Orissa was swept away ; from time to time there have been scarcities 
in Behar, and the position of affairs in that province has become a 
source of uncoa&ing anxiety to the Bengal Government ; the Bengal 
famine of 1874 is still fresh memory ; and now there has been 
a drought for two successive years in Southern India, and there are 
apprehensions 1 of drought and scarcity over parts of the Central 
Provinces and Upper India as far as the Punjaub. Famine, it may 
bo truly remarked, is now common in the East, and must be regarded 
as an ordinary incident of Indian administration. No part of tho 
vast empire is exempt. It would seem to the case — and it has 
openly been declared to be the case — that from one cause or another, 
and taking all years on an average, the food supply of India is no 
■ longer sufficient to feed the population of the country. 

Tho facts, however, serious as they are, are not in reality so grave 
as to warrant this conclusion. If this inference were correct, it 
would be impossible to cope with famine in India. But that it is 
not impossible to overcome famine is *o wing to the almost limitless 
resources of food that, even at the worst seasons, aro always avail- 
able. It may be true that the population of India has enormously 
increased, and that in some parts of Bengal, for instance, tho num- 
ber of inhabitants is so great as*# to trespass on the margin for subsist- 
ence, while the area under cultivation with food grains has r/8t 
increased in proportion to the growth of population. In many 
places food grains have undoubtedly given way to jute, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and other staples, which a special demand has made it more 
profitable to cultivate than rice or Indian com or wheat. In somts 
places also indigo and opium have usurped the lands best fitted for 
the cultivation of cereals. Yet, nevertheless, the cultivation of food 
grains is sufficient. The cultivation of rice in British Burmah, and 
even in Bengal, extends every year, and wheat is now sown on 
thousands of acres previously untilled. There* are broad acres of 
wheat yielding a produce far above local requirements, where neither 

(b) Fortunately, the last telegrams are very reassuring. 

3 n 2 
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railway, road, nor canal lias penetrated. There are ample terri- 
tories of fertile soil still virgin and awaiting the invasion of the 
plough. And there is no evidence to show that the productive 
powers of the land already cultivated have diminished. On the con- 
trary, it docs seem that more careful tillage and the increased 
observanpe of crop rotation, have resulted in a better average out- 
turn, both in quality and quantity of produce. The export of food 
grains to foreign "ports shows a steady and progressive increase. It 
has always been found that though there may be scarcity in one 
part of India, the surplus production of the unaffected provinces is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to meet the demand in the dis- 
tressed tracts. This was found to bo so three years ago, when 
Burmah sent ship- loads and ship-loads of rice to discharge in the 
Hooghly River, and it is so now, when Bengal in her +urn is acknow- 
ledging a debt of gratitude by feeding the starving population of tho 
Madras Presidency. Notwithstanding the prodigious export from 
India to Great Britain, to Mauritius, to Ceylon, to tho West Indies, 
and elsewhere, and notwithstanding also the unexampled demand 
for food throughout Madras and Bombay, tho fact remains that even 
at the present crisis there is no absolute deficiency of food in the 
great Indian continent. Were there such a deficiency, the first 
symptom shown would be a perceptible diminution of exports. This 
symptom has indeed at last begun to manifest itself, but not until a 
year of famine has passed ; and even now the grand total of foreign 
exports is more than equal to the total of previous years. A falling- 
off, however, is now said to be imminent, and this shows the extreme 
severity of the pressure. 

It seems, indeed, as though the resources of India would prove 
capable of meeting almost any si rain that might be put upon them. 
Tho country is vast and various, the soil fertile, the seasons, 
as a rule, regular and favourable, the inhabitants and cultivators 
numerous and patient and industrious, and possessing more than 
that ordinary share of intelligence which arises from a keen 
appreciation of self-interest. At the same timo the strong arm of 
the British Government has preserved peace and compelled 
security, and it is not surprising that agriculture and com- 
merce have flourished, that population has increased, and that a high 
standard of comfort and prosperity has obtained among the people. 
The rapid development of the resources of India is, however, a 
growth of recent date. The value of the foreign export trade of 
India now amounts annually to about sixty millions sterling of 
money. Only twenty years ago tho annual value of the exports was 
less than thirty millions". Tho intervening period has witnessed the 
development of the cotton, tea, coffee, and jute industries ; while tho 
export of rice has more than doubled, and that of other food grains 
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has increased more than twenty-fold. It is within these twenty 
years, a period that has already been ominously identified with the 
frequent recurrenco of famine and drought, that the marked increase 
in the commercial prosperity of India is to be chronioled. 

Yet India has always been a country in which the germs of a 
great commercial future were visible. The country produces the 
products of both a tropical and temperate zone, though the tropical 
products, of course, preponderate. Her vast resources are strikingly 
arranged, as it were, according to a geographical distribution. Each 
province is favoured in its degree with a special produce peculiarly 
its own. Bengal, the garden of the East, the granary of India, 
yields food grains of every sort, especially rice in the Lower Provinces, 
and wheat in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjaub ; 
Lower Bengal produces also oil-seeds, jute, indigo, silk, saltpetre, 
and opium ; Assam, to the north-east of Bengal, is famous for its 
tea ; Burmah, to the south-east, for its rice ; the Oontral Provinces 
promise to become the great wheat-field of India ; Bombay has its 
cotton ; Madras its coffee : all the provinces export, and supplement 
the deficiencies of one another with their own richness and plenty. 
Such are the resources of India brought to light by gradual effort — 
in some respects fully developed, in others in a state of still growing 
development, and in many cases awaiting the magical influence of 
capital and industry to convert a f^r promise of successful enter- 
prise into fulfilment. Sometimes, too, the development of these 
resources has been accompanied with evil and suffering to India. 
The dark cloud that has so long hung over indigo cultivation has 
not yet been dispelled ; tea, coffee, and cotton have all been subject 
to periods of extraordinary excitement and inflation, and though 
these industries are now sound and prosperous, they have inttheir 
progress brought many to ruin. Silk is a decaying industry, while 
saltpetre has always been a precarious manufacture and a source 
of but scanty profit to the refiners, who can only make a livelihood 
by the sale and consumption of the illicit salt extracted in the manu- 
facture. This is not the place to speak of the immorality of#he 
opium trade between Bengal and China ; on abstract principles the 
Government monopoly of the cultivation cannot perhaps be justified, 
but as far as the condition of the Indian cultivators is concerned in 
connection with the cultivation, there is nothing that the philan- 
thropist need shrink from contemplating. The cultivation of opium in 
the Behar and Benares agencies has always been popular with and 
advantageous to the producers. But be this as it may, it is more 
satisfactory to turn to other staples the cultivation of which is based 
on sounder economic principles. To the production of most of the 
sources of Indian wealth the taint of European aggressiveness and 
self-appropriation attaches itself. In regard to opium, indigo, silk 
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and shellac, tea and coffee, the profits of manufacture are swept into 
the pockets of Englishmen, for it is English capital that is employed, 
and Indian labour. But in regard to agriculture, more strictly 
speaking, the profits are for the most part the reward of labour, 
and foreigners havo no direct interference, except so far as to 
buy the produce when brought to market. The natives of India 
have not been slow to avail themselves of the demand for such 
produce. Little more than twenty years ago the jute cultiva- 
tion in Eastern Bengal was just what the tobacco cultivation is at 
the present day ; that is to say, if the ryot had any spare land 
he grew a small quantity for Lis own use. lie was ignorant of the 
suitability of the soil to the crop, and as the demand was small he 
did not think it worth his while to make experiments on any large 
scale ; but when the fibres of Russia were denied to Europe during 
the Crimean war, and an increased demand arose for jute in Cal- 
cutta, the demand was met, and jute now forms the staple produce 
of the country, next to paddy. Similarly, on the interruption of the 
supplies of raw cotton from the United States to England, during 
the rebellion of the Southern Confederacy, it was to the cultivators 
of the fertile black cotton soil of Western India that the manu- 
facturers turned to supply the deficiency, and the exports rose at a 
bound from two hundred million to eight hundred million pounds of 
cotton. The high prices that^vero then paid have not since been 
realised, but a wide market for the sale of Indian cotton was securely 
established. In a similar way, also, other products have appeared 
to meet the demand as it arises. The demand at present is for food 
grain. The importation of rice into England has always been con- 
siderable. In 1807 the import was a little more than three million 
cwts.®; during the past year the amount was as much as six million 
cwts. But although the increase is great, the bulk of tho supply, 
both formerly *tnd at present, is used for other purposes than food ; 
and there is no probability of any unusual or excessive demand for 
rice. The demand in Europe is for wheat, and it is this want that 
Infiia has now undertaken to supply. A few years ago, and it w r ould 
hardly have been thought possible that a granary for England could 
have been found in the high lands of Central India, and along the 
banks of the Ganges and Indus rivers. The cultivation was suffi- 
cient only for local consumption ; and if at any time the trial of an 
export trade had been proposed, it would have been felt that the 
wheat- growing districts were so remote from the coast, and the cost 
of transit to the ports of shipment so great, that no export could 
possibly be attempted on profitable terms. Until recently, therefore, 
the exports of wheat from India have been too insignificant to be 
recorded. In 1872 the amount of wheat imported into Great Britain 
from British India amounted to only 156,000 cwts. At this period 
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the Suez Canal was opened, and a short and rapid means of com- 
munication established between India and Great Britain; the 
intelligence of short crops was received, and the influence of an 
unfavourable exchange in India began to operate; in January** 
1873, the export duty on wheat was abolished; and shortly after- 
wards the railway freights were lowered, so as to enable the produce 
to be brought to Calcutta and Bombay at cheaper rates. All these 
causes combined to stimulate production, and the increase in exports, 
which dates from this period, has been most remarkable. In 1873 
the amount of wheat imported into Great Britain from British India 
had risen to 740,934 cwts., in 1874 the amount was 1,073,940 cwts., 
in 1875 it was 1,334,376 cwts., and in 1870 it was 3,287,236 cwts. 
During the current year the trado has shown a still further increase 
— the influence of an extraordinary local demand being counteracted 
by a rise of prices in England — and the imports into Great Britain 
from India, during the first nine months of 1877, have amounted to 
no less than 4,226,627 cwts. The increase hitherto has been progres- 
sive, and it may be asserted with confidence that the trade is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion, and will continue to expand until the 
demand for wheat in the consuming countries of Western Europe is 
satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as has already been pointed out, another circum- 
stance of grave import is suggested in § considcration of the fact that 
while, on the one hand, it is within the past twenty years that the 
development of the resources and export trade of India has mani- 
fested itself, so it is within the same period that famine has become 
endemic. Docs it not, it may he asked, appear an obvious conclu- 
sion that the soil of India has been prematurely exhausted, and that 
the recurrence of famine is a direct result of the excessive so-qplled 
development of the resources of the country ? 

Fortunately this conclusion, although it is a natural one to draw, 
is fallacious. The more the export trado is fostered the greater will 
be the surplus production in ordinary seasons, and the larger will he 
the area from which it will be possible to draw supplies in the ev«it 
of famine. The best evidence of* its untruth lies, however, in the indis- 
putable fact that the prosperity of tho people of India has increased 
notwithstanding the recurrence of famine, and concurrently with the 
expansion of the resources of the country. The united testimony t>f 
all observers asserts this to be tho case. The standard of living is 
raised : a few years ago it was not unusual to find even tolerably 
substantial cultivators living on one meal a day ; now, as a general 
rule, they have two meals, and sometimes more. A change for tho 
better is also observable in their houses, which arc better raised and 
better constructed; the introduction of English piece goods has 
made the price of their clothes cheaper ; the number of their utensils 
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in domestic use is larger, and altogether there is much more comfort 
in 'all the petty details of domestic life. The peasantry generally 
have become better off, owing to the increased price of agricultural 
•produce. Immense sums of money now come into the country for 
payment of purchases, and though a share clings to the fingers of 
those through wlom it passes on its way from the exporting merchant 
to the cultivators, there is no doubt that a good proportion of it docs 
reach the ryot. Moreover, increased facilities of communication have 
established a tendency towards equalisation of prices throughout 
India. In consequence of these facilities a good harvest is more 
profitable to the peasant now than formerly. Now he can sell all his 
produce at a fair price, whereas formerly a good harvest sent down the 
prices, and his produce realised comparatively little. The only persons 
who now suffer are those residents of towns who live on a fixed 
income. These are naturally disappointed that excellent harvests do 
not result in greater cheapness of food, and, perceiving that the cause 
lies in the briskness of export, complain bitterly against the mer- 
chants. But the circumstance that the cultivators are now ablo to 
obtain a fair and remunerative price for their produce is precisely 
the most encouraging fact that can be cited in relation to the 
material progress of India. Improvement in communications has 
yielded this result, that plentiful harvests, which formerly, to a great 
extent, glutted the markets with an unsaleable commodity, now add 
to the wealth of the people and the general resources of the country. 

There is too another remarkable cause at work which must operate 
in the same direction. Although the depreciation in the value of 
silver has not yet affected the prico paid for produce in the interior 
of tho country, the lessened purchasing power of the rupee must 
ultimately influence favourably [he position of tho producer whose 
wants are few and simple. The rise in the value of produce from 
this cause is only a matter of time, and the higher prices now paid 
in the metropolitan towns must soon affect tho prices paid in the 
interior at the largo marts, and at last even the petty transactions 
biAwoen the local dealers and the cultivators themselves. At present 
it is only the wholesale manufacturers of staples produced exclu- 
sively by European enterprise — the proprietors of indigo factories, 
silk filatures, tea gardens, coffee plantations, and the like — who have 
derived the full benefit from the fall in the exchange; these deal 
directly with the mercantile agencies at the Presidency, and exact their 
own share of J;he higher price realised on the sale of their produce : 
the agricultural classes themselves have not yet derived any of this 
benefit. The general effect of the fall in the value of silver, though 
it must soon operate has not yet, therefore, begun ; and it must bo 
/imderstood that the increased prico of all agricultural products, which 
has been progressive for many years past, is due rather to intrinsic 
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causes, such as pressure of population, a greater foreign demand, 
briskness of trade, and increased facilities of communication. These 
causes have enhanced prices in the past, and the lessoned value in 
the purchasing power of the rupee will tend to render prices still 
higher in the future. 

But again it has been urged as another argument— though, indeed, 
the facts of the case and its refutation lie in considerations that 
have been already placed before thyeader — that the increasing area 
of land devoted to the cultivation of non-edible crops, such as oil- 
seeds and jute, has impoverished the country in regard to its food 
supply, and therefore made famines more frequent in their occur- 
rence, and more intense when they do occur. This statement is also 
untrue. It is not consistent with the fact that the food supply of 
India is still far more than sufficient for tho support of the people. 
It is disproved by the fact that the wealth of the country has 
augmented in consequence of the cultivation of non-edible crops, and 
that the people are thereby better enabled to pay for food in periods 
of scarcity. For it is evident that motives of self-interest, and no 
other, have conduced to the greater cultivation of seeds and fibres ; 
that is to say, that it is the high profit derived from the sale of tho 
jute fibre, for instance, that has diverted lands from rice to juto, and 
thrown into the market a commodity more valuable to tho world at 
large, and more remunerative to the producers. Those provinces of 
the country where the cultivation of commercial staples has been 
most extended are proportionately the most prosperous. The cultiva- 
tion of oil-seeds, for example, has largely increased in Eastern Bengal, 
and the districts of this tract of country are tho almost exclusive 
home of the jute-plant. But in no part of India has the matorial 
progress of tho people been more conspicuous than it has been ijL this 
province. The testimony of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 
thus expressed on the subject in a recent speech at Calcutta. “I 
have,” lie said, addressing an audience mostly composed of native 
gentlemen, » 

“ I have just returned from visiting the eastern districts, and I may soy on 
this occasion, when my administration is only at the commencement, whatC 
could not well say at a Liter period, without seeming to sofik credit for tho Govern- 
ment of which 1 am tho head. Great as was tho progress which I know had 
boon inado in the position of tho cultivating classes, I was quite unprepared to 
find them occupying a position fq different from that which I remembered thfcm 
to occupy when I first catno to tho country (in 18o2). Thoy wero then poor and 
oppressed, with little incentive to increase tho productive powers of the soil. I 
find them now as prosperous, as independent, and as comfortable as tho 
peasantry, I boliovo, of any country in tho world ; well fed, well clothed, free to 
enjoy tho full benefit of their own labours, andablo to hold their own and obtain 
prompt redress for any wrong.” # 

It would be difficult to cite any stronger evidence ; but the present 
writer may, perhaps, be permitted to corroborate, from his own know- 
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ledge, this testimony to the well-being of a peasantry who have of late 
years sacrificed to some extent the cultivation of food grains to that 
of non-edible crops, and who by so doing, far from impoverishing 
the country and inviting famine, have done much to render the occur- 
rence of famine within their own provinco impossible. 

The. vast empire of India is thus a country sufficient within itself 
for its food supply. That it is self-sufficient and able to support its 
teeming population from its oyn resources is owing to the almost 
exclusively agricultural employment of its inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal source of the revenue of Government, and the principal means 
of subsistence of the people, are derived from the land. The most 
important occupation throughout the whole of India is the cultiva- 
tion of land ; and of all kinds of cultivation the production of food 
grains assumes the foremost place. The common belief that identifies 
India above all things with the cultivation of the rice-plant is cor- 
rect. In many parts of India other food grains, such as maize or 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, millets, the joicar , rayec, and ekumboo of 
Central and Southern India, gram, pease, and various pulses may 
supplant rice as the food grain locally consumed in the greatest 
quantity by the people ; but rice is singular in this respect, that it is 
an article of universal consumption, both in the north and south, 
cast and w r est, and among high and low, and it is actually cultivated 
far more widely and consumed far more generally than any other 
staple. In most places rice is the principal articlo of diet ; in some 
places it is the only food eaten, and pulse, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, 
and spices are only occasionally added to give the rice a relish. The 
rice continent of the world is Asia, and in Asia British India is pre- 
eminent as the territory where rice cultivation most wddely prospers, 
and yhere rice occupies a more important place even than wheat, 
and oats, and rye in Europe. 

At least three-fourths of the rice that finds its w T ay into the export 
trade of the world are exported from British India. The following 
statement has b<#m prepared to illustrate the average exports and 
imports of the principal producing and consuming countries of the 
world : — 

Rice Exports from 

e Tontt. Tons. 

Bengal, about . . £00,000 

Madras . . . 100,000 

Burmah . . « 700,000 

Total of British India 1,300,000 

Saigon 250,000 

Siam 150,000 

Jaya 40,000 

Miscellaneous «... 100,000 

Total of soa exports .1,840,000 


Imports into 

Tons. 

United Kingdom, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and America, about . 800,000 

China, &c. . . . . 320,000 

Straits Settlements, &e. . . 100,000 

Mauri tiiis and Bourbon . . 120,000 

Ceylon, &c 130,000 

West Indies .... 40,000 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs . 60,000 

British India (chielly Bombay) 180,000 
Miscellaneous .... 90,000 


Total of soa imports . . 1,840,000 
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These figures are of course only approximate, but it is believed 
that they fairly represent the extent and dimensions of the rice trado 
in an ordinary year. The export from British India to foreign 
countries is estimated at more than a million tons annually. Almost, 
the whole of the English and European supply is derived from India, 
as well as all the rice sent to Ceylon, the Mauritius, tho West Ijidies, 
and the Gulfs. The enormous importation into China is principally 
derived from the ports of the Indian Archipelago. 

The most important Indian export is from Calcutta. The whole 
of Bengal proper, or the great alluvial and deltaic plain between 
tho Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, and the province of 
Orissa, or the alluvial territory between the hills and the sea con- 
necting Bengal with Madras — a level area of nearly one hundred 
thousand square miles, uninterrupted by a single hill, rich in black 
mould and of boundless reproductive fertility, subject to recurrent 
inundation, and enjoying natural facilities such as no other country 
in tho world possesses for internal commerce and irrigation — con- 
stitute tlic great rice-producing area of Northern India. Bengal is 
one vast rice- field.' In the autumn months the whole country seems 
sown with rice; the early crop stands thick and yellow on the high 
lands, while the lower grounds arc waving with a wide and unbroken 
sea of green. The surplus produce of this area finds its way, 
generally speaking, to Calcutta. In a period of unique pressure 
such as the present tho railway is used as a means of conveyance, but 
ordinarily it may he said that the whole of the supply of rice is 
brought down along river routes. These natural communications 
afford every facility for transport, and nowhere in all India is 
internal traffic more active than it is in Bengal when the rivers are 
full of water, when every river is turned into a highway for f the 
country craft, every stream into a pathway, and every creek into a 
harbour for boats. 

From Burmah, too, there is a prodigious export of rice, exceeding 
even the surplus of Bengal in bulk. The amount o£ land under rice 
cultivation is increasing, and vast tracts have lately been reclain^d 
from waste by the Government embankments of the Irawaddy ; tho 
population is augmenting rapidly, and the demand for rice for export 
is of progressive growth. The consumption is extending in England, 
on the Continent, and in America, and as long as Burmah can 
manage to supply rice at a profit at rates not much above those. now 
existing, there seems little ground for apprehending qny falling-off 
in tho demand. Almost the whole of the Burmah rioe goes to 
Europe. 

The quantity of rice that leaves Bengal for ports within British 
India is enormous, and forms in this respect a remarkable contrast to 
British Burmah. Nearly 150,000 tons go to Bombay, and some 
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30,000 or 40,000 tons go to Madras. Similarly Calcutta exports 
largely to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, to the Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, and the West Indies. Bengal rice finds its way wherever 
.Bengal Coolies emigrate, and no other rice seems able to compete 
with it in the market. The English and European exports, on the 
contrary, arc stflall, not exceeding 50,000 tons in the year, as against 
400,000* or 500,000 tons from Burmah. The reason that Burmah 
does not supply the rice-eating countries of the world is a simple one. 
Although the Burmese rice is consumed in great quantities, it is not 
largely in demand as an article of food. Burmese rice ordinarily 
sells in the London markets at from 8s. to 11s. per cwt. The highest 
prices reached do not exceed 12s. Good Bengal rice, however, 
commands 14s. to 18s. in the market, and good Carolina, which 
is <he finest quality of rice, has sold at 35s. to 40s. per cwt. 
The quality of good Burmese rice is much inferior to tho quality 
of good Bengal rice, and in comparison is usually considered 
unpalatable and rejected as food by rice-eating communities. 
Burmese rice is, in fact, comparatively a soft- grained rice of bad 
colour, and deteriorates in quality during a long sea journey. Even 
the best quality of rice exported to Europe from Burmah is soft- 
grained when compared with Bengal rice, and is less in demand for 
the table in England. The ordinary qualities will not, apparently, 
stand shipment to the Gulfs, or to tho Mauritius or the West Indies. 
Ceylon can procure Burmah rice for its own consumption as easily as 
it can Bengal rice, but it invariably imports Bengal rice in prefer- 
ence. From their geographical vicinity, the Straits Settlements are 
naturally dependent on Burmah, Java, Siam, or Cochin China, and 
do not draw on Bengal. From similar considerations China draws 
on tjie more eastern ports of tin. Archipelago. But, excluding China 
and the Straits, it may be safely said that, as a general rule, the rice- 
eating communities of the world are dependent on the rice exports 
from Bengal for their sustenance, and that the enormous supplies of 
British Burmah^arc usually converted to other uses than food. Tho 
European imports from Burmah are consumed for the most part in 
the manufacture of spirits and starch, and in the numerous other 
manufactures in the composition of which rice forms an ingredient. 

Bice is, in regard to India, tho most important source of the coun- 
try’s food supply. It is rice, and rice almost exclusively, that during 
the past twelve months has been imported into Madras to feed the 
population of # thc famine tracts. Statistics are not available to show 
what the exact import has been, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
the supply cannot be less than five or six hundred thousand tons 
sent from Bengal alpne. Besides this, the total exportation of rice 
from British India to foreign ports during tho same period has 
amounted to as much as 950,000 tons. The trade with foreign 
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ports has thus been fully equal to the average, and the fact of the 
margin of reserve within Bengal being sufficient to meet the heavy, 
and extraordinary demand from Madras and Bombay, shows in a 
conclusive manner the immense resources that India has to fall back* 
upon in time of need. 

Of far inferior importance as a source of food in Tndia, but. com- 
paratively of oven more importance as regards the contribution it 
may afford to the food supply of Great Britain, is the cultivation of 
Indian wheat. The consumption of rice in England as an article of 
food is never likely to bo very much larger than it is at present. 
But it is otherwise in the case of wheat. Wheat is the staple of 
food in England, and not only does the number of consumers steadily 
increase, but the individual consumption increases also. Under the 
operation of the principles of free trade, the price of wheat*has 
fallen, and the cultivation has diminished in England by one-fifth. 
Great Britain is therefore more and more dependent on foreign 
countries for its supply of bread, and especially for the supply neces- 
sary to meet the increased demand. This subject was ably discussed 
by Mr. James Caird in his recent address to the Social Science Con- 
gress at Aberdeen. It was stated that in a period of sixteen years 
before 1868 the average rate of consumption of wheat increased, each 
person having, during the first eight years, used 311 lbs. of wheat, 
and during the last eight years 305 lbs., or in the first period five 
bushels and one-tenth annually, and in the last five bushels and 
nine-tenths. In the first of these periods, from 1852 to 1860, 
232 lbs. of this were home-grown wheat, and 79 lbs. foreign. It was 
pointed out that these proportions had, during the last five years, 
undergone a great change and some increase. The home-grown 
wheat annually consumed by each person is now 158 lbs., and # the 
foreign 183 lbs. This proportion has been affected by indifferent 
crops in England, but tho tendency is plainly to an increase of 
imports. 

The cultivation of wheat is inconsiderable in # Bcngal proper. 
The bulk of the large traffic comes not from Bengal, but from the 
North-Western Provinces and Behar, and although the facts are 
registered in Calcutta, tho consequences affect Northern India 
generally, and not Bengal particularly. Cawnpore is the principal 
exporting place, and it sends entirely by rail to Calcutta. In tfe 
Behar province, however, wheat is also an important food staple, 
and there is a large surplus production. Bhagulpore qnd Monghyr 
are the principal wheat-producing districts in the Lower Provinces, 
and then come Nuddea, Moorshedabad, and Maldab, where tho lands 
are high and the cold-weather crops of more, importance than fs 
ordinarily the case in Bengal districts. The exportable produce of 
the Central Provinces is largo, and capable of immense expansion : 
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the whole of this goes to Bombay. The wheat of the Funjaub is 
floated down the Indus and exported from Kurachee, and when a 
thorough system of railway communication is opened up, Kurachee 
.will no doubt become a formidable rival to Bombay itself. Madras 
and Burmah can hardly be said to export any wheat. 

The increase* observable in the wheat supply and the growth of 
the area* under cultivation in the exporting districts have already 
been noticed in this paper. This increase is one of tho most 
remarkable phenomena in the development of tho resources of India. 
British India now comes third among the countries of the world 
that supply Great Britain with wheat. Tho imports of wheat into 
Great Britain from British India were, in 1872, 156,665 cwts. ; in 
1873, 740,934; in 1874, 1,073,940; in 1875, 1,334,336; in 1876, 
3,287,236 ; and during the first nine months of the currei^t year, 
4,22 6,627 cwts. 

The entire export of wheat to all foreign ports from BengJ and 
Bombay separately is shown in the following comparative state- 
ment : — 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

1874-7C 

280,530 

776,825 

1875-70 

1,330,951 

1,143,932 

1876-77 

3,871,114 

1,712,222 


These facts illustrate the expansion of the Indian wheat trade, and 
suggest the possibility of further increase. The degree of increase to 
be expected depends upon the profit made by the trade. The trade 
was formerly hampered by an export duty, and the repeal of 
this duty in January, 1873, is not one of the least of the benefits 
conferred on India by Lord Northbrook during his administra- 
tion^ There are now no artificial restrictions on export, and the 
difference in the price of wheat in the producing and consuming 
territories, minus the cost of transit and freight, is the only measure 
of the profit enjoyed by those in the trade. The average price of 
wheat in the producing districts, undisturbed by any extraordinary 
stimulus, is now about two rupees per maund, or, to adopt an English 
standard of measurement and value, the current price of wheat in 
Agra or Jullundur is 24s. a quarter. In England the prico of 
wheat during recent years has, as an average, been about 48s. a 
quarter. It must, therefore, be profitable to export Indian wheat 
so long as the cost of carriage does not double the value of ’the raw 
produce. Reducing quantities to tons, and the price of wheat being, 
so to speak, £5 12s. per ton in the plains of India, and £11 4s. per ton 
in England, the question of the amount of profit realisable by traders 
oan be determined if we know the cost of the carriage of a ton of 
wheat, say from Cawnpore, the very centre of the Indian trade, to 
Liverpool or London. The following statement, which was pub- 
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listed in the supplement to the Gazette of India of the 26th May, 
1877, affords the necessary information on this subject : — 

Cost of carrying Indian Wheat per Ton to London and Liverpool from Cawnpore via 
Calcutta and Bombay, Oct. 30, 1876. • 


Cost of 
, Carriago 
to Calcutta 
— ditftanco 
(Ml miles. 


To Bom- 
bay— dis- 
tance 9G4 
miles. 


Cost of Freight Cost of Freight 
from Calcutta to— from Bombay to— 


Tiktal Cost vid 
_ 


Calcutta to Bombay to 

London. [Liverpool, j London. Liverpool.^ j ,, ivcrpooL IjimJon umpoL 


£1 11 Ilf 2 6 4* 3 10 0 3 5 0 3 0 0 2 5 0 || 5 1 11J 4 16 Ilf 5 5 4§ 4 10 4* 

Rs,:18 4 5 26 12 3 41 4 4 35 9 3 54 7 8 53 4 0 4 


The rate of exchange is taken at what may be considered a reason- 
able rate of 1/82 to a rupee. The freightage by sea of course varies 
considerably, and at the present time, for instance, it is less than it 
was in 1876. At present the freight is less than £3 per ton from 
Calcutta to London through the Suez Canal. The cost of carriago 
by rail remains unaltered ; it was reduced to its present rate in 
September, 1875. But the cost of carriage and freight combined, 
with ii small allowance for insurance and other charges, cannot be 
set down as on an average less than £5 per ton. At ail expenditure 
therefore of £10 12s. a ton of Cawnpore wheat can be landed in 
London or Liverpool, and there sold in the open market for £11 4s. 
This is a very small profit, a trifio less than six per cent., and it 
seems surprising that, with such unfavourable conditions, tho trade 
should bo so prosperous. But it shows also the soundness of the enter- 
prise, that without the lure of any cxeessivc profit, it should have so 
steadily expanded. And in such a year as the present, when the 
price of wheat in England has increased from 48s. to 60s. per quarter, 
the gain in India is correspondingly large both to tho producer and 
tho exporting merchant. 

The wheat trade in the Presidency towns of India is in the hands 
of European merchants, who import their stocks froip. the interior by 
rail. It may be remarked that native traders do not as yet resorfcato 
the railway with tho same confidence as Europeans. Merchandise, 
of which the bulk is considerable, such as rice, oil-seeds, jute, 
and salt, is for the most part financed for by native agents, and 
still ordinarily adheres to the old river routes. But wheat is peculiar 
in this respect, and the supply is mostly carried in long leads of 
railway to Bombay or Calcutta. Increased facilities of ruilway 
communication tend, therefore, in a very special degree to tho 
development of tho trade. Unfortunately, however, the trade has 
hitherto been harassed by difficulties in the waypf transit. 

For many months of the present year along the whole length of 
tho railways in Upper India, a distance of more than two thousand 
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miles, tKere were piles and stacks of grain at every railway station 
which the agents of the railway had no power to remove. The 
vfliter of this paper traversed the lino from Calcutta to Bombay in 
July last, and at that time it was deplorable to see the stores of 
grain exposed to the vicissitudes of an Indian rainy season. Along 
the Gfeat Indian Pensinsula line in particular, where the stations are 
not provided with traffic sheds, the grain sacks were exposed without 
any shelter to the elements. It is true that the present has been 
a year of pressure, and great allowances must be made ; but 
under any circumstances it is not creditablo to the management 
that the railways should be wholly unable to meet tho strain of 
a temporary emergency. Again, it is said that the cost of railway 
carriage is still excessive. On this subject the governments of India, 
and especially tho government of Bengal, have held a clear policy. 
It is obviously to tho advantage of the country that a maximum of 
receipts should be sought for by carrying much traffic at low rates, 
instead of a smaller quantity at high rates, and the officers of Govern- 
ment have never lost an opportunity of pressing this view on the 
railway companies’ officers, but not always with success. This 
question is one of the many points of difference that havo occasioned 
friction between the local governments of India and the railway 
companies. The mero fact, however, of such friction at all is detri- 
mental to efficiency, from whatever source it springs. It can only 
be put a stop to by amalgamation, and it is to be hoped that in the 
interests of the public the supreme Government will take advantage 
of the expiration of the first term of the leases of the several com- 
panies, and give the necessary notico of its intention to purchase the 
lines for Government on the terms specified in the contract. Not 
unti^ this is done can tho questim of traffic rates be settled, but in 
the meantime it is satisfactory to know that the principle of reduc- 
tion has been established. 

It should be added that in other respects the Executive authori- 
ties in India havp exerted themselves to encourage the wheat trado 
of ihe country. The extension of the railway system in llaj poo tana 
and the Funjaub has been designed with special reference to tho easier 
transport of food grains. The construction of a railway from Nag- 
pore in the Central Provinces, through tho Raiporo and Chattis- 
gurh country, to provide an outlet for the enormous stock of wheat 
now produced in that tract, and allowed to accumulate and spoil 
there, becausq there are no means of removing it at remunerative 
rates to places where it is wanted, has been strongly urged, and will 
probably be carried out ; while another scheme has recently been 
set on foot for connecting Calcutta with the valley of the Mahanuddy 
River, and thus tapping the vast and, at present, superfluous wheat 
plains of Sumbhulporc. Tho advantage of feeder roads to railway 
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stations is fully acknowledged, and all possiblo steps are taken, to 
open them out, and to securo their maintenance in proper condition. 
The most detailed information regarding wheat cultivation is now 
being collected. And in order further to promote the trade .by direct 
assistance, and so obviate the charge of faulty consignments some- 
times brought by English importers against Indian shippers of 
wheat, the authorities throughout India have recently been instructed 
to warn all those interested in the trade of tho necessity of keeping 
the grain clean and of avoiding adulteration and the admixture of 
other grains with wheat. 

The food resources of India other than rice and wheat need not be 
described in this paper. The cultivation and consumption in India 
is immense, but there is next to no export from the country, and 
comparatively little local and internal trade. There is a small 
export of gram, pulse, and oats to the Mauritius. 

Hut it is rice and wheat — especially rice — that are the great food 
staples of the country, and these have been shown to grow in 
abundance, and in such profusion as not only to supply food over 
and above the ordinary requirements of the people, but also to make 
good the deficiencies created by a local failure of the harvest, and at 
the same time to furnish exports on a large scale for tho susten- 
ance of foreign countries. And all this surplus of food has been 
shown to be co-cxistent with a progressive improvement in the 
material condition of the peasantry, a general exploitation of tho 
resources of the country, and, sooth to say, with a constant recurrence 
of famine in one part of India or another. It is certain that 
famines arc now of frequent occurrence, and it appears almost certain 
that famines arc of more frequent occurrence now than formerly. 
Yet, if this is so, it must be admitted that tho reasons of 4heir 
greater frequency are not clear, and they are not made apparent by 
any considerations adduced in this paper. An increase of material 
and commercial prosperity appears to be hardly consistent with a 
more frequent failure of crops, and consequent famine and deaths 
from starvation. The causes of famine aro complex and various ; 
some are natural, some artificial ; it is possible to get rid of some, 
and it is impossible to avoid others. Both for tho people of tho 
country and the Government it is of equal importance that these 
causes should be accurately ascertained, that there should remain no 
scintilla of doubt as to whether famines are really of commoner 
occurrence than they U6ed to be, and, if they are really more 
common, why they should be so. It is lo be hoped, and it may be 
expected, that the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
thoroughly into famines in India will bo among the earliest of 
the actions of the approaching session. 
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ROME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Those who have held that the Ottoman. Power, like the Southern 
Confederacy, is only a shell, may now expect others to begin to 
agree with them. During the night of the 18th of November the 
Russians fought their way into Kars, took fortress and town, and 
• ten thousand prisoners. What the effect will be upon the fighting 
humour of the Turkish people and government it is difficult to 
predict, but there is no reason to doubt that a crushing and un- 
expected defeat will eventually have the same effect upon Turks as 
crushing dofeats have always had upon other people. The Turk of 
English partisans, who will die but never surrender and never ask 
quarter, is a myth. He is presumably like any other semi-bar- 
barian. We hear loud panegyrics on his indomitablo bravery, 
though true bravery is not usually associated in our minds with the 
torture and murder of wounded prisoners and the mutilation of 
dead foes. But if the Turkish soldier were a hundred times braver 
than he is, the Ottoman government will still, sooner or later, have 
to yield before defeat, just as it would have been forced to yield 
before the coercion which England and Austria might have joined 
in exerting upon it a year ago. 

That the fall of Kars should have stimulated talk about the terms 
of peace is natural, but it is difficult to believe that the Czar will con- 
sider his success sufficiently decisive until ho has at least crossed the 
Balkans in triumph. It would not be wonderful, nor particularly 
discreditable, if the Czar insisted on making peace in Constantinople 
itself. People who expect him to retire without definitely punishing 
the Ottoman government, and stamping the punishmont in plain 
characters, are ^as unreasonable as those who seven years since 
in^sted that after Sedan the Germans ought to have peaceably 
marched home again without another word said. 

It is a painful thing for an Englishman who loves the honour 
and great name of his land to have to say, but it is a satisfaction to 
think that the English government will have no decisive part in 
saying what shall or shall not be the terms of ultimato settlement. 
And why is this ? Because, so far as outside observers can judge, 
their curious lack of aims that are definite and yet possible, com- 
bining with their 'Curious want of flexibility and fertility of political 
resource, seem to be # putting the English government effectually out 
of court. So far as observers can judge, they still hanker after a 
restoration of the Ottoman Empire to the status quo , or to some- 
thing as near the status quo as possible — and this with the Russians 
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rapidly becoming masters of Armenia. We have no sign that Lord 
Beaconsfield discerns the all-important truth that, whether England 
likes it or not, the Ottoman Empire can never again be put back to 
the place in which the Crimean War left her. No other power 
dreams of a pacification on that basis, and consequently the English 
government stands at this moment isolated, muto, sullen^ bull — 
hated by Russia, not loved and not listened to by Turkey, not trusted 
by Austria, and no longer seriously regarded by Germany, the one 
power with whom, supposing that it was our business to act at all, 
we might have acted cordially from the beginning. That is where 
wo are left, and considering the temper of Lord Beaconsfield’ s speech 
at the Guildhall, and the temper of the people who cheered him as 
they had cheered Sanger’s circus-horscs and the two sham Nubians 
and tho other buffooneries. of the day, we can only bo glad that 
England under its present rulers is no dictator in Europe. 
Denounce Russia, if you must, and as much as you please, but is dis- 
like and denunciation of Russia a sufficient programme with which to 
enter a Congress for settling the Eastern Question, tho day after 
Russia has won her final victory in tho field ? Will a dogged blind- 
ness to the collapse of the Porto help your plenipotentiary to a policy ? 
If we think of the enormous practical difficulties that must attend 
any possible pacification — difficulties not arising from Russian hypo- 
crisy or German craft, but from the radical conditions of the problem 
itself — there is surely something pitiable in barren jeers against the 
Czar’s philanthropy and in all the childish rancour of Turcophii and 
Russophobe, and tho persistent fanning of a flame of useless and 
meaningless animosities. What is it that they want? Turkish 
independence and integrity ? But that is impossible. Turkey must 
come out of the struggle shorn both of strength and territory. /The 
struggle, long or short, will not end until that result, greater or 
smaller, is assured. England cannot prevent it. Would it not then 
be more self-respecting, more worthy of those who seek to lead and 
represent a great nation, to discuss soberly what solutions are possible 
under the circumstances, instead of fuming and raging on behalf # of 
a cause which is not only tho wrong, but the beaten cause ? Assume, 
for a change, that the British Empire does not hang upon Erzeroum. 
Look at the Eastern Question for a day or two, as a huge and intri- 
cate European difficulty, not merely as a black conspiracy for the 
destruction of England. Sympathise as ardently as you choose with 
the fine fellows who light fires under the stomachs ’of wounded 
enemies, only remember that what awaits us is apiece of hard diplo- 
matic business, in which if England refuses to open her eyes to the 
work that is to be done, she will simply be left otffc of account, either 


for good or for evil, and this will be the doing of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who having taken tho wrong side has stuck to it with barren obstinacy 
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after it has become clear that he can do nothing for it, and that it 
leads nowhere. 

Wo have spoken of Germany. The German panic that we 
ventured to predict last month seems likely to bo upon us sooner 
than might bm been expected. Tlio busy journalists who have 
hitherto, 4 failed cgregiously in rousing a public opinion that might 
have embroiled ns with Russia, are now blowing hard upon the 
embers of suspicion that were first kindled against Germany seveu 
years ago. *Some of them indeed, with a frenzy that is truly heroic, 
seem to bo inviting us immediately to declare war against Russia, 
Germany, and Italy, all at once and without an ally! This, with 
our trade getling worse every day ! The foolish and inappropriate 
utterances of Sir Fitzroy Kelly to a Lord Mayor who seems a 
very proper person to be the recipient of such sagacious con- 
fidences, were a fair type of the nonsense that will pass mus* u* in a 
country where every reader of a ficiy penny paper thinks himself a 
match in diplomatic penetiation and knowledge for Bismarck and 
Gortschakoft. The theoiy at the base of a German panic is that 
Prince Bismarck is inspired by the vast ambition of the first 
Bonaparte, and is at the head of a nation as little scrupulous and as 
ambitious as himself ; that Germany is not only the greatest military 
power in Europe, but intends to be one of the great naval powers 
ulso ; that in order to rcich this nefarious cud, as well as for other 
reasons of a more immediate kind connected with the possibility 
of a w r ar with France, she designs to make herself, more or less 
directly, mistress of the two small countries that lie opposite 
to our eastern ports. Now nobody denies that this looks plausible 
enough on paper ; nobody denies that it is possible, like so many 
otlidr things that will never be. But then the readiness to mistake 
every plausible possibility for ail actuality is one of the best known 
infirmities of the human mind, and it is at the root of the most mis- 
chievous errors in the political and intellectual history of the race. 
It is true that* German diplomacy has been the most restless in 
Europe since the close of the French war. It is perhaps true that 
Germany did little L> prevent Russia from crippling herself by a 
war w'itli Turkey. Who knows for certain ? Foreign statesmen 
are not in the habit of taking interviewers into their confidence, and 
the real business of the relations betwe n Russia, Austria, and 
Germany has been transacted privately among Ibo three Emperors 
and the thrte Chancellors themselves. The Russians, no doubt, 
bolievo that Bismarck has been a secret mischief-maker, but then 
Russians do not love the new Empire which replaces the potty states 
over whom Nicholfls had for so many years played dictator. What- 
ever may be the rest of the truth about German action in Eastern 
affairs, the least probable thing is that Prince Bismarck has acted 
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with ill-will towards England. On this point Mr. Grant Duff spoko 
some time ago with excellent sense: — 

“ I have not been one of those,” ho said, “ who have taken the 
harshest view of the doings of the Government in all this matter.* 
J 3 ut there is one thing in *thoir proceedings which I cannot under- 
stand, and that is their distrust of Germany. Now it seems # to me 
that, in this Eastern imbroglio the policy of Germany has not only 
been to act if possible with England, but that it tould not havo been 
otherwise. I feci confident that, if the English Government had 
made up its mind to almost any course whatever in the East, 
Germany' would have backed her with all her ‘strength, but, the , 
English Government not having made up its mind to anything, 
how could Germany have done aught but preserve towards Russia a 
benevolent neutrality? Both the past and tho iuturo absolutely 
commanded this policy. A firm calculation of the conditions under 
which he is acting ought to convince the most cautious of tho pro- 
bability of that being the fact, which most certainly w tho fact, that 
Prince Bismark has noir nothing more sit heart than to act with 
England. But some one may ask, Why, if you arc right in thinking 
that Bismarck is more than willing to hold with England, do we 
hear so much of Ihe alliance of Iho three Emperors — which looks 
as if he were holding with Russia? I ask in reply, How, in the 
name of wonder, can you support the policy of those who do not 
know their own minds ? What policy has the English Government 
had in all this Eastern Question that could bo put into an intel- 
ligible sentence, until, at length, last May, they got to the formula 
of absolute neutrality? Well, but Prince Bismarck lias supported 
the policy of absolute neutrality. As to what next and next, has 
the Government over given the smallest hint of what it wishcfl or 
hoped, and how, in the absence of any such hint, could the ablest or 
most willing friend do more than ho has done ?” 

The only explanation of the distrust of Germany imputed to such 
a man as Lord Salisbury is perhaps of (his kind. *Lord Salisbury 
had probably given as little close, accurate, and personal attention 
to the affairs of foreign nations, as most of our other politicians are 
in the habit of giving. lie is believed to have had no relations of any 
kind with leading or well-informed men in other countries. If hg 
had been compelled off-hand 10 write papers about Russia, or Germany, 
or even Franco, his papers would have been as ingenuous as thoso of 
the editor of tho Figaro when ho is telling Parisians whrft England is 
like. We do not mean that this was specially discreditable to Lord 
Salisburv. For we will undertake to say, for example, that tho dis- 
patches from the great English hotel in the RueTlu Faubourg Saint 
Honore since the suppression of the Commune have exhibited as abso- 
lute an ignorance of tho drift of tho real forces and the real men in 
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Fr/mcc, as if they had been written from the Vatican. Our embassies, 
with one notable exception, arc a great deal too genteel to study 
pocial forces and real leaders as distinguished from tbe chatter of 
chanceries ; and it is notorious that the foreign office, whether under 
Lord Ilammoncfr, Lord Tcntcrden, or anybody else, positively hugs 
its own 'ignorance, improv ’deuce, and airy self-sufficiency. Well, 
then Lord Salisbury, neither better nor worse than the rest, when 
lie went on his pilgrimage found Europe haunted by what would 
strike the mind of an English country gentleman as a company of 
brigands and bandits. East of the Rhino ho found Governments 
who know what it is to feel tho grinding terrors of a crisis of life 
and death. Perhaps the Viceroy of India at tho height of a Mutiny 
might be able to realise tlio experiences through which Bismarck 
and Francis Joseph and Andrassy have gone, and through which 
they and the Czar and Prince Gortschakoff are going n t this 
momeut. Theirs are not the easy agitations of Public Worship 
Acts and Duties on Cotton Impoi ts — but how to keep body and 
soul together, how to prevent thom&chcs from being rent in pieces, 
how to prepare against the very ground under their feet opening 
and swallowing them up. To a plain-do llcr of Quarter Sessions 
all this must have been as the red and lurid air of tho bottomless 
pit. It is little wonder if the greatest genius in the band figured as 
the personage most to bo dreaded. 

But what has England to dread from Germany? If Germany 
makes a position for herself in Belgium, will that make her a danger 
to England ? No, because in tho first place she has no navy to speak 
of ; second, she is not likely to have one in a hurry ; and third, 
she will have Franco to deal v ith. All, wo arc warned, but there 
ma/ be an alliance between France and Germany. Not impossible, 
though prodigiously improb ible. But let us imagine with what 
countenance would M. Gambotta get up and announce tho friendly 
relations which he was glad to recognise as having sprung up 
between two countries which ought to be good neighbours, had 
common interests, etc., etc. — friendly relations based on what ? On 
the semi-annexation of Belgium by Germany! Never has tho 
insanity of panic-mongering ingenuity been more brilliant. Nay, 
7ve will make our restless friends a present of a better scare than 
that. If there is ever an alliance between the French Republic 
and tho German Empire in Prince Bismarck's life-time, it will 
bo an un]ioly alliance based on the seizure of Holland by Germany, 
and of Belgium by France. 

Let us turn to our own affairs for a while. Tho fierce struggle in 
France — which is dealt with by an able hand elsewhero in these 
pages — doe i not blind provident politicians to the approach within a 
moderately near time of, a modest struggle of our own at home. 
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During the month the- representatives of different sections of 
Liberalism have taken various opportunities of showing what 
improvements in legislation they expect more or less closely to 
follow the next general election. Mr. Bright not many months ago 
in a splenetic moment discouraged all political^ programmes, and 
urged us to bo content with one measure at once. That* -measure 
was to be the equalisation of the county with the borougt franchise. 
But at Rochdale the other day (Nov. 7) Mr. R; »ght had como round 
to a better mind. He may have seen in the interval that the 
popular interest in the extension of the franchise is moderate. The 
Liberal portion of the constituencies have made up their minds that « 
the admission of the labourers, of the miners, and above all of the 
population of the counties and the surburban fringe of the great 
urban boroughs, on the same terms as the inhabitants of boroughs, is 
l ight, wise, and inevitable. There is unanimity, but not enthusiasm. 
When the immense interests that arc involved in some possible 
schemes of redistribution arc fully understood, we shall expect to see 
the groat boroughs almost as keenly excited as they have ever been 
in any previous march in the long campaign of parliamentary reform. 
There are obvious dangers ahead in the next settlement. For one 
thing, the Conservatives may take it in hand, and make our last 
state worse than the first. For another thing, if Liberals take it in 
hand, there are enemies in the camp, — not only honest and out- 
spoken men like Mr. Lowe or Mr. Goschcn, who object to any 
change at all — but men like Mr. Forster, who by his timidity of 
temperament, and liis morbid eagerness to be more conciliatory to 
his adversaries than to his friends, will favour some scheme of redis- 
tribution that by various devices of check and balance will take away 
from the great towns with one hand what is given to them \jith the 
other. Everybody knows another difficulty that awaits a Liberal 
ministry on the question. Supposing the tide to turn at the next 
election — as sharp-sighted observers expect — and to give a smallish 
majority to Lord Hartington, this majority would became smaller 
to an inconvenient degree by the subtraction from it of the Repre- 
sentatives of boroughs that appeared in the unwelcome schedule of^ 
extinction or absorption. 

Whatever may be done in this way, it is becoming doily more 
clear that the political public is not to be stirred by parliamefttary 1 
reform alone, but is curious to sec what lies behind parliamentary 
reform. * If people are not deterred by Mr. Lowe!e apprehensions, 
neither aro they fired by Mr. Gladstone's metaphysical* and abstract 
hopes. They are not afraid, nor aro they excitedly sanguine. For 
once, parliamentary reform takes its place by the side of other 
political improvements, and no longer as a condition precedent. 
But it is hardly possible for anyone with a spark of the spirit of 
political improvement in his composition not to see that there is j 
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a list of things to be done, which the convenience of the country 
demands, and for which the intelligence of tho country is perfectly 

ripe ‘ . 

•Mr. Bright, as we have said, abandons his repugnance to pro- 
grammes. With^good heart he furnishes the outline of a very fair 
scheme -ef work for perhaps more than one Liberal parliament. 
Besides his familiar gibes at tho Establishment, and what ought to 
prove a weighty sentence about tho disorder in the administration 
of the law, he invited his townsmen at Rochdale to consider tho 
inexpediency of a set of artificial arrangements, expressly sanctioned 
• by law, by which half tho number of persons present at tho 
meeting he was addressing would represent the owners of one- 
third of the whole land of the United Kingdom. lie reminded 
them what ownership means, besides mere enjoyment of money- 
ronts ; and how “ this great power over the hind and over* those 
dependent on it, is a power which is always at work, which is 
solid, and requires almost no canvassing, and which brings constant 
and unceasing pressure' upon the politics of the kingdom.” Mr. 
Chamberlain urged the same question upon the same audience with 
more detail. Apart from the more widespread and general draw- 
backs of a land-system under which the nominal owner of land has, 
on tho largest estates in the country, so little incitement and very 
often so little power or opportunity to discharge the duties of an 
owner, Mr. Chamberlain made some highly important remarks on a 
part of the same question, on which his personal experience makes 
him a powerful authority : — 

“ I venture to say that any one who has had large experience, 
whethor as a member of a Town Council or of a School Board, or any 
other lqpal authority, Avill tell you tiiat one of the greatest hindrances 
to all sanitary work, to all civic improvements, is the difficulty 
and tho cost of obtaining land for public improvements. Til 
many cases, when a Corporation is disposed to exerciso the general 
powers it possesscsifor the good of its inhabitants, it has to go to 
Parliafaent to obtain what is called a private Act. In that process 
the Corporation flings away many thousands of pounds, and perhaps 
after all it is unsuccessful. I might tell you of a glaring case, the 
case of the Birmingham Corporation. A sewage Bill, which was 
propftred with groat consideration for a work that was absolutely 
necessary for the health and comfort of the borough, and which, 
after having passed the ordeal of a committee of the House of 
Commons, wtfs afterwards rejected upon tho third reading, owing to 
the personal influence of two members of tho House — one of them at 
tho present moment w member of the Conservative Government — 
who, having exhausted their legal powers of opposition upon the 
committee, used their position as members of the Legislature to 
ensure the rejection of a Bill in winch they had a pecuniary interest. 
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But eveg. irhen you have got your Act, the matter does'not atop 
there You may bo forced to arbitration with the certainty that you 
will have to pay very, much more than the property ia worth, and 
with the risk of loss which is enough to daunt the Wealthiest Corp<v 
ration. I have heard of the case of a neighbouring borough which 
has been almost ruined in its finances by the enormous priccg.it bus 
had to pay for land. I know u case in which land' worth at the 
utmost £10 per yard, and required by a corporation for an important 
street improvement, cost, with the expenses of arbitration, £00 per 
yard. I have been told that four of the greatest landholders in 
London refused absolutely to allow their agents to treat for the 
acquisition of any sites by the School Hoard of London, and they loft 
the Hoard to its powers of compulsory purchase with the certainty 
under these circumstances that they will obtain a great deal more 
than their property is worth. The development of a town and its 
institutions is frequently chocked in consequence, and it is not too 
much to say that tlio comfort, health, happiness, and even the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of our people are sacrificed to the rapacity 
of a few landed proprietors. I think it would be only fair that 
Parliament should declare the purpose for which, and tho condi- 
tions under which, it will enable the corporations ’to hold land, 
and having done that* that corporations should be permitted, with- 
out the necessity of going for separate Acts of Parliament, to 
obtain such land at it-, fair market value, which' should bo ascertained 
by an efficient and impartial arbitrator, holding his court locally like 
judges of assize.” 

The commercial Conservatives must see the expediency of such a 
change as clearly as Mr. Chamberlain himself. Yet wc may bo sure 
that there is extremely little likelihood either of their converting the 
territorial Conservatives to so rational and civic a view, or o^ their 
lca\ing the rest of the party upon it. The fact, however, that thoir 
sympathy is on his side, will some day help a Liberal minister in 
carrying a strong measure in this direction. 1 

As we have said, Mr. Bright pointed one weighty sentence pj; tho 
law. The law's of this country, ho said, in their complexity, in their 
entanglement, iu their costliness, are a disgrace to a civilised people, 
liut this is not all. It is not merely that tho law's of England are 
themselves a “ tortuous and ungodly jumble.” *Thc disgrace is that 
we cannot get them administered. Such an incident as liapponcd a 
few days ago, when a woman was described by the judge as having 
undergone a longer imprisonment while awaiting her trial than she 
would have deserved by way of actual senteuco -after conviction, is 
nothing short of barbarous, and a detestable qgandul. There arc in 
the Equity division about four times as many cases as tho judges 
can by any possibility hoar. In the other division things are still 
worso. Consider the amount of property which is presumably at 
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stake in' these causes, and the proportionate injury that is done by 
th$ delay to business, to say nothing of the injury to the mental 
comfort of the parties in the causes. It is almost beyofltd belief 
that such disorder should be endured for a month in the greatest 
commercial country in the world. 

Some philosophers think that a government in modern times 
should d6 nothing but preserve the peace and make people keep" 
their contracts. Even those who think this bald limitation of the 
function of government rather excessive, or even downright bad 
doctrine, would still very willingly admit that the good* administra- 
tion of the law of the land stands at the head and front of all other 
duties of governments. Yet this is just the -duty for discharging 
which the existing provision and arrangements are most shamofully 
and avowedly inadequate. And this is exactly one of those matters 
which a Conservative government might have been most reasonably 
expected to set right, because its improvement involves an in- 
creased expenditure — which Conservatives usually incur without 
fear and without odium — because it does not assail any of those 
classes and interests which Lord Bcaconsfield is so naturally proud 
of making comfortable, and because nothing can be so conservative 
in its tendency as measures that make people better contented with 
the law and its officors. Nobody doubts Lord Cairnes’s ability, or 
his willingness in a general way to clothe Justice with more decent 
robes than the patched and ragged garment that now serves her. 
But somehow Conservatives seem to find a dilficulty in making oven 
such improvements as they might wisely and consistently make. 
Even when they might act, they do not get beyond make-believe 
action. Their feet are shod with lead. This is the unhappy neces- 
sity of tho vory doctrine and tern] « rament that make a Conservative. 

If there are those immense fields of action in land reform and law 
reform, in which every lover of good government sees that there is 
useful work to be done, it is impossible not to perceive that an increas- 
ing number of persons in the political world are becoming alive to the 
incompatibility between a State establishment of religion and the 
whole spirit of modern government. Lord Beaconsfiold said, a week 
or two Bince, that it wus impossible to get six men to come together 
to discuss a political gricvanco. As a matter of fact, somo of tho 
vustest halls in the 'great towns of tho north of England have been 
recently crowded to tho roof with oagor audiences bent on dis- 
establishment. Even tlic keen and vehement discussion upon Lord 
Hartingtonjs words at Glasgow (Nov. 6th) shows, whatever Lord 
Ilartington may er may not have meant, how sensitive public 
attention is to every breath on tho subject. People would be far 
less ardent in proving that tho Liberal leader could not possibly 
have meant to bring disestablishment within the sphere of practical 
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politics, linle^^eir alarms had made them aware that disestablish* 
mont is weltfwithin that sphere already. Lord Hartington’s wordp 
were as fa/as possible from being jfchose of a party man seeking to 
re-uni te'^is followers, whistling for a wind, or doing anything else 
in t-fye ^ay of Taper and Tadpole. They were the criticism of cool 
nnd'blunt common-sense : — * 0 

I do not intend to take up your time in answering that point 
{the Burials Bill], but we come to a legislative performance of the 
Conservative party which raises still more difficult and perilous 
questions. The Public Worship Act, passed with tho assistance of 
the Conservative Government, involved the relations betweon the 
State and the Church. That circumscribed, no doubt greatly in 
accordance with the wishes and desires of the vast majority of the 
people of England — but yet it did circumscribe — the liberty of the 
Established Church with regard to their practice in religious worship, 
and thereby it did something to take away, in the opinion of many, . 
one of the greatest advantages and merits of the Established Church 
of England, viz., its wide and comprehensive character.” 

Is not this strictly true ? At present the Public Worship Act 
looks a grotesque failure, but it is not likely to remain so, and its 
intention and purport was undoubtedly to set new limits to that very 
comprehension which is the one merit that an establishment can 
have in these times of irrepressible movement and variety in opinion. 
Who can deny that the Public Worship Act raised, and keeps alive, 
the “ difficult and perilous question ” ? And who can deny that tho 
Scotch Patronage Act — whether a prudent and liberal measure, as the 
Duke of Argyll contends, or not — was, as Lord Hartington said, “ a 
step towards disestablishment, because it weakened the connection 
of4ho Church, it weakened the tie which bound the Church to the 
State and tho public, as represented by patronage.” All this? is 
exactly what would bo said by any neutral outsider, who looks at 
things with a certain breadth. Lord Hartington deprecates agitation 
for disestablishment in Scotland, but ho “ will bo no party to an 
attempt to repress discussion.” Ho will not oppose disestablishment 
I h Scotland merely because some persons apprehend that this must 
be the signal for disestablishment in England. It has long been 
recognised as one of Lord Hartington’s characteristics, that he 
understates his own willingness to advance, and that his word is* 
always less cordial than his act. Tho advocates of Scotch dis- 
establishment now know that they can count upon him. An acute 
Scotch critic thus sums up the effect of what Lord Hartington has 
said : — 

“ Ho Parliamentary election now takes place without the candi- 
date having to face the question, and while a large portion of* the 
Liberal members are pronounced advocates of a disestablishment 
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policy*, there is not a single one, with the exception perhaps of ono 
xpember — whose scat, it is understood, is about as good as lost to 
him on account of his attitude on this subject — who has not declared 
his readiness to vote for disestablishment when llie loaders of the 
party propose it. Lord Haitington's remarks will give a decided 
fillip to the Aovement, and not improbably make it impossible for 
any Liberal to obtain a seat henceforth without giving a pretty 
distinct pledge to vote for the reform at once. This may improve 
the chances of Conservative candidates for a time ; but if so, it will 
only be for a shoit lime.” 

As to what Loid Ilartington wiid of the English question, it 
would be childish to exaggerate its significance. Nor is exaggeration 
at all necessary to keep our spirits up. Lord Ilartington holds that 
true Whig theory of government, which has dono ~o much to keep 
England out of violent revolution. The born Whig keeps no surly 
dog answering to Jhe name of Conscience or Quaker Ancestor 
chained up in the back yard, to lot loose on any modest Dissenter 
or Rationalist who copies to the House with liis little bill. The 
Whig theory is that, whatever the majoiity of the nation really 
wants that the majority must have. What Lord Ilartington says 
about English disestablishment is oxactly what might bo expected. 

“ That question, in my opinion,” he suid, “ is not ono of he prac- 
tical politics of the day. It is one of such vast magnitude that, in 
my opinion, many far more able and far bolder than myself will bo 
at the head of the Liberal party of the House of Commons, and will 
turn away from the tremendous difficulties that arc raised by that 
Act.” 

This, howovor, is matter of opinion, and in uttering this, Lord 
Hartington invites or provoke discussion of the point. What 
hethows is, that the mutter is much in liis mind, and the effect of 
what he has said will bo to bring it much into the minds of others, 
and the effect of that again will precisely bo to bring the question 
more and more into the practical politics of the day. Nobody in the 
viforld thinks tfiat tho Disestablishment Act will pass in a couple of 
years or so. It is not practical politics in that sense. But it is 
emphatically practical politics in the sense of being the one political 
question in homo affairs to which the most serious minds of the 
country on both sides aro giving a hundred rtimes more absorbed 
attention than they give to any other. 

No%embef$G t 1877 * 
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Eboatvm. — In Mr. Lowe’s article of last month, Lord Blachford’s paper was referred 
to as .having appeared^ the Cont&npwary JR evteu . It appeared in the XIXth Ceniifrjfc 
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